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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


|"T  is  comparatively  easy  to  draw  a  picture  of  what 
L  appears  to  be  on  its  face  the  ebb-tide  of  a  civilization. 
What  goes  to  embelish  life  is  founded  on  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  Poverty  is  the  foe  of  all  social  advance, 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  as  well  as  material  progress. 
Its  benumbing  influence  extends  not  only  to  the  lower 
intellectual  strata  but  reaches  up  and  strikes  at  every 
manifestation  of  genius,  at  every  attempt  to  enshrine 
beauty  in  literature  and  the  arts. 

A  T  first  the  influence  is  not  recognized.  We  are  so 
•*•*•  much  the  slaves  of  conventional  thinking  that  the 
last  thing  to  be  perceived  is  a  decline  in  our  own  artistic 
and  spiritual  life.  Presumably  because  we  are  a  part  of 
it  we  cannot  look  either  in  or  out,  so  it  comes  upon  us  and 
passes  at  least  to  most  persons  all  unnoticed. 

SUPPOSE  we  take  account  of  the  signs  of  decline  which 
are  most  obvious  and  will  be  most  readily  admitted. 
Let  us  start  with  literature.  We  have  many  clever  books, 
clever  but  little  more,  the  sensations  of  a  few  months. 
Not  a  single  work  of  genius  among  the  lot,  none  that  can 
compare  with  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  or  Reade. 
Poetry,  some  of  it  clever,  too,  but  not  a  single  poet  deserv- 
ing to  be  compared  with  the  masters.  Markham  writes 
no  more,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  not  so  good  as  she  was, 
the  current  magazine  verse  almost  incomprehensible. 

A  RT  almost  dead  save  for  the  outrages  committed  by 
•*  *•  pen  and  brush  that  make  one  shriek.  Music  bidding 
farewell  to  its  last  great  conductor,  Toscanini,  to  whom 
his  country  fed  castor  oil  on  his  refusal  to  take  part  in  a 
cheap  patriotic  production  that  degraded  his  art.  Self- 
banished  from  Italy  he  might  say  in  behalf  of  his  fel- 
lows, "We  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you."  This  despite 
Mussolini's  belated  apology  for  his  over-zealous  local 
Fascist  official. 

FT  will  be  generally  agreed,  we  think,  that  there  has 
:-  been  a  marked  decline  in  journalism.  It  is  difficult  to 
feature  William  R.  Hearst  as  a  successor  to  Dana,  Greeley, 
Watterson,  et  al.  And  in  the  field  of  statesmanship  Carter 
Glass  and  Cordell  Hull  stand  almost  alone.  Do  we  not 


recall  the  time  when  the  old  parties  could  summon  out- 
standing leaders,  Democrats  like  Grover  Cleveland  and 
Carlisle,  Republicans  like  Senator  Hoar  and  Congress- 
man Reed,  with  all  their  limitations,  and  many  others  who 
might  be  named.  Here  the  decline  is  most  obvious  and 
will  be  most  readily  admitted. 

I"T  may  seem  like  over-simplification  to  say  that  this 
-*•  decline  springs  from  poverty.  Yet  general  poverty 
in  material  goods  inevitably  determines  the  kind  of  pov- 
erty that  manifests  itself  in  mediocrity  in  literature  and 
the  arts.  There  is  no  escape  from  it. 

WHAT  is  the  hope,  if  any?  We  think  it  resides  in 
the  enquiring  nature  of  the  young  now  gradually 
awakening.  We  think  the  system  is  cracking  under 
their  criticism  and  questioning.  The  success  of  the  Henry 
George  School  is  partly  due  to  this  new  spirit.  Ours 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility.  If  it  be  not  too  late  the 
forces  working  for  the  destruction  of  civilization  may  be 
arrested  and  overcome.  We  are  living  in  great  times. 
No  such  opportunity  has  ever  confronted  mankind,  no 
such  hope  has  ever  blazoned  the  sky  with  rainbow  promise. 
The  alternative  is  a  future  where  darkness  reigns,  and 
beauty  and  art  and  culture  decline. 

TN  the  philosophy  of  freedom  is  the  germ  of  a  new  renais- 
-*-  cance.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  sound  the  tocsin 
call  to  the  struggle  that  must  be  waged  for  liberty.  Not 
merely  is  it  material  poverty  that  must  be  abolished  but 
that  intellectual  and  spiritual  poverty  so  plainly  obvious 
in  every  social  group,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It 
is  no  mere  pessimism  that  impels  us  to  this  picture  of 
modern  society.  Not  to  recognize  it  is  to  walk  blind- 
fold in  a  world  where  tragic  things  are  happening  and 
where  no  great  voice  is  raised  to  call  us  back  to  reason- 
ableness. The  skies  are  very  dark.  All  that  has  been 
promised  by  prophets  and  seers  seems  to  have  come  to 
naught.  And  to  it  all  political  economy  as  it  is  taught, 
religion  as  it  is  preached,  statesmanship  as  practised, 
seem  to  have  no  answer. 


B 


UT  there  is  hope,   and  that  is    in   the  questioning 
spirit  of  the  young,  as  we  have  said.   This  questioning 
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may  increase  in  volume  and  intensity.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  system  is  doomed.  Ten  thousand  graduates  of  the 
Henry  George  School  do  not  seem  very  formidable  in  a 
nation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  million.  But  ten  thou- 
sand who  think  straight  and  who  are  animated  by  spiritual 
conviction  are  to  be  reckoned  with.  And  as  the  years 
go  this  group  will  be  multiplied  many  fold.  Then  something 
will  happen. 

Henry  Clay  an  Advocate  of 
Protection  and  Low  Wages 

HENRY  CLAY  was  the  Father  of  the  American  Pro- 
tective Tariff.  At  least  he  is  called  so,  though  there 
seems  some  doubt  about  the  paternity.  The  honor, 
such  as  it  is,  should  perhaps  go  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  who 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  ocean  might  be  a  sea  of  fire, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  nothing  imported  and  a 
perfectly  "favorable  balance  of  trade"  be  forever  assured! 

But  it  will  be  news  to  most  persons  that  Clay  advocated 
a  protective  tariff  as  a  device  for  lowering  wages  rather 
than  increasing  them.  He  saw  that  the  higher  wages 
prevailing  in  America  were  due  to  the  public  domain  which 
provided  an  outlet  for  labor.  He  believed  that  a  high 
tariff  would  encourage  the  coming  of  lower  wage  laborers 
for  our  manufacturers.  This  school  of  protection  to  which 
he  belonged  advocated  a  high  tariff  to  encourage  immi- 
gration of  low  paid  labor  to  build  up  our  infant  manufac- 
turing. Congressman  William  D.  Kelley,  known  in  the 
House  as  "Pig  Iron  Kelley,"  said  in  March,  1872.  "Yes 
men  are  on  the  free  list.  They  cost  us  not  even  freight. 
.  .  .  We  promote  free  trade  in  men  and  it  is  the  only  free 
trade  I  am  prepared  to  promote." 

From  1810  to  1850  Clay  was  the  protection  leader. 
During  this  period  England  was  a  protection  country. 
Pauperism  was  wide-spread  in  Great  Britain.  Clay 
argued  that  if  protection  made  paupers,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  it  did,  it  made  at  the  same  time  enough  wealthy 
men  to  support  them.  In  the  light  of  what  so  many  people 
believe,  this  almost  incredible  teaching  of  the  Father  of 
American  Protection  will  come  as  a  shock.  But  it  was 
in  March,  1824,  that  Clay  said  (and  if  this  meets  the  eye 
of  any  protectionist  he  is  asked  to  reflect  upon  it:) 

"As  to  the  poor  rates,  the  theme  of  so  much  reproach 
without  "England  and  so  much  regret  within  it  among 
her  speculative  writers,  the  system  was  a  strong  proof 
no  less  of  her  unbounded  wealth  than  of  her  pauperism. 
What  other  nation  can  dispense,  in  the  form  of  requested 
charity,  the  enormous  sum,  I  believe,  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions  sterling.  The  number  of  British  paupers  was  the 
result  of  pressing  the  principle  of  population  to  its  utmost 
limits,  by  her  protecting  policy,  in  the  creation  of  wealth, 
and  in  placing  the  rest  of  the  world  under  tribute  to  her 
industry.  Doubtless  the  condition  of  England  would  be 


better  without  paupers  (sic)  if  in  other  respects  it  remained 
the  same.  But  in  her  actual  circumstances,  the  poor 
system  has  the  salutary  effect  of  an  equalizing  corrective 
of  the  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  riches,  produced 
by  the  genius  of  her  political  institutions,  and  by  her  pro- 
hibitory system." 

That  protection  can  increase  wages  is,  of  course,  the 
shallowest  kind  of  deception.  And  it  is  well  for  a  moment 
to  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  protectionist  school  made 
no  such  defense  of  the  system  but  frankly  based  it  upon 
the  need  of  cheaper  labor  for  our  nascent  industries. 

What  are  Monopolies  ? 

WHAT    are    monopolies?     According    to    the    sloppy 
economists   who   represent   current    thinking    they 
are  Big  Business,   Corporations,   Chain  and   Department 
Stores,  and  Combinations  of  Capital. 

None  of  these  things  are  monopolies  save  as  they  share 
in  natural  resources  or  participate  in  the  receipt  of  economic 
rent,  or  are  endowed  with  special  privileges  by  govern- 
ment. 

The  only  really  effective  monopoly  is  the  ownership 
of  the  earth. 

The  largely  ineffective  monopolies  are  protected  indus 
tries  because,  subject  to  the  inroads  of  competition  an 
at  the  mercy  of  other  and  stronger  monopolies,  chie 
among  which  is  the  monopoly  of  the  earth,  the  sourc 
of  their  products. 

Railroads  are  monopolies  in  so  far  as  they  control  th 
rights  of  way,  the  ownership  of  land  in  strips  rather  tha 
plots.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  is  only  a  mon 
opoly  in  so  far  as  it  controls  the  sources  of  supply.  Ther 
can  be  no  monopoly  in  cars,  rails  or  equipment.  Yo 
cannot  monopolize  the  products  of  labor. 

Capital  in  a  free  economy  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  So  i 
Labor.  They  move  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  wi 
flow  into  channels  which  offer  the  greater  percentage  abov 
the  normal  return.  Edward  Atkinson  long  ago  calculate< 
that  the  difference  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  a  yard  i 
the  cost  of  manufacture  would  determine  what  countr 
would  hold  the  cotton  goods  trade  of  the  world. 

So  powerful  is  competition  that  it  frequently  overleap 
the  barriers  created  against  it  and  sweeps  on  its  way  i 
the  destruction  of  combinations,  as  occurred  some  year 
ago  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  corner  cotton. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  kept  always  in  mind.  Tha 
is  that  there  is  no  real  monopoly  apart  from  the  monopol 
of  the  earth,  or  monopoly  conferred  by  government,  le 
us  say  in  the  form  of  patents.  Monopolies  do  not  sprin 
spontaneously  in  the  natural  operation  of  industry.  The 
are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  industry.  But  com 
petition  is. 

Combinations  are  something  else.  These  are  ofte 
mistaken  for  monopolies  by  loose  thinkers.  Despite  th 
size  of  combinations  they  are  forever  at  the  mercy  o 
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competition.  Here  is  where  business  acumen  has  its 
office  and  derives  the  maximum  of  return  with  the  minimum 
of  risk.  Its  income  is  conditioned  by  the  care  with  which 
it  meets  competition  (viz.,  production,  efficiency,  capital 
turnover,  etc.).  But  if  the  competition  that  assails  it 
is  free  and  it  has  no  guaranty  from  government  furnish- 
ing it  protection  it  is  no  monopoly.  Government  and  not 
nature  creates  monopolies. 

What  briefly  is  monopoly?  Any  human  production 
activity  from  the  functioning  of  which  competition  is 
excluded.  It  can  only  be  excluded  by  government. 
Voluntary  combination  cannot  exclude  it.  A  land  title 
is  a  monopoly.  But  it  exists  because  government  creates 
it.  Its  convenience  in  assuring  undisturbed  possession 
has  helped  to  perpetuate  it.  Its  monopoly  privilege  is 
he  private  collection  of  ground  rent,  the  annual  value 
)f  its  advantages.  This  rent  is  determined,  speaking 
generally,  by  population  and  its  activities,  and  the  public 
services  supplied  it,  these  being  included  in  the  activities 
)f  the  population. 

Monopolies  then  are  not  what  the  government  at  Washi- 
ngton thinks  them  to  be.     They  are  not  Big  Businesses, 
hain    or    Department    Stores,     Corporations    or    Com- 
nnations  of  Capital. 

There  is  now  some  idle  talk  of  licencing  business.  The 
aw  of  competition  has  already  licenced  them.  Free 
hat  law,  put  competition  to  work  without  interruption 
ir  restriction  and  there  will  be  no  monopolies.  To  license 
msinesses  is  to  create  more  monopolies. 

The  Golden  Age 

of  Economic  Thought 

THERE  is  no  period  in  history  in  which  there  were  so 
great  a  number  of  men  gifted  with  real  vision  as  in 
he  time  of  France  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution. 

These  were  the  Physiocrats  of  whom  Dr.  Francois 
Juesnay  was  the  titular  head  and  the  philosophers  who 
shared  their  liberal  views,  but  did  not  subscribe  wholly 
o  their  economic  opinions.  Nearly  all  were  believers  in 
latural  rights  and  all  were  free  traders.  Dr.  Quesnay 
vho  was  eminent  in  medicine  founded  his  system  on 
latural  laws,  but  in  his  contention,  shared  by  his  disciples, 
hat  agriculture  and  mining  were  the  sole  means  of  in- 
Teasing  the  wealth  of  a  nation  he  narrowed  his  concept 
o  a  point  which  prevented  its  acceptance  as  a  programme 

general  application. 

But  he  laid  stress  as  did  the  others  upon  individualism 
md  freedom.  Industry  and  commerce  must  be  unshackled, 
md  they  taught  that  what  served  the  true  interests  of 
he  individual  served  alike  the  interests  of  society.  As 
ienry  George  later  expressed  it  in  homely  phrase,  "Man- 
:ind  is  all  hooked  and  buttoned  together."  Turgot,  who 
or  twenty  months  filled  the  post  of  Finance  Minister, 
.nd  who  himself  was  a  physiocrat  though  standing  aloof 


from  them  on  account  of  what  he  regarded  as  their  sec- 
tarianism, had  written,  "It  has  been  too  constantly  the 
practice  of  governments  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  alleged  rights  of  society.  It  is  forgotten 
that  society  is  made  up  of  individuals." 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  Turgot  united  the 
economic  law  with  the  moral  law. 

It  was  Gournay  who  held  that  competition  was  the 
most  effective  spur  to  production,  and  it  was  he  who  in- 
vented the  phrase,  "laissez  faire,  laissez  passer."  It  was 
Gournay  who  most  vigorously  opposed  the  regulation  of 
the  prices  of  commodities  by  government. 

Quesnay,  as  leader  of  the  Physiocrats,  was  regarded 
with  something  little  short  of  veneration  by  his  followers. 
It  was  Turgot,  who  by  reason  of  his  brief  occupancy  of  the 
post  of  Finance  Minister,  accorded  the  economists  official 
recognition  of  their  principles. 

Turgot's  abolition  of  trade  guilds  and  trade  monopolies 
was  the  crowning  act  of  his  official  career.  It  is  doubtful 
if  anything  quite  so  important  has  been  accomplished 
by  any  Finance  Minister  in  so  short  a  time.  The  nobility 
and  the  beneficiaries  of  privilege  combined  against  him 
and  forced  him  out  of  office.  In  this  way  they  were 
aided  by  the  designing  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  influence 
with  the  weak-minded  Louis.  But  Turgot's  fame  is  se- 
cure and  if  he  failed  he  is  only  one  more  of  those  who 
have  struggled  unavailingly  against  inequality  and  privi- 
lege. 

In  Turgot  was  united  a  wide  knowledge  and  proficiency 
with  a  seer-like  vision  of  a  redeemed  society.  He  is  more 
like  Henry  George  than  any  man  we  know  in  history. 

On  one  of  the  earliest  papers  by  Turgot  that  have  come 
down  to  us  is  a  treatise  on  money,  and  of  this  his  friend, 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  said:  "If  forty  years  later  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  composing  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly had  possessed  as  much  knowledge  as  Turgot, 
France  might  have  been  saved  the  Assignats."  And  he 
might  have  added  the  Revolution  as  well. 

A  word  regarding  Du  Pont  de  Nemours.*  He  was 
the  equal  of  his  associates  in  mental  power  and  like  them 
in  breath  of  vision,  and  it  was  he  that  gave  the  name 
Physiocraitie  (the  natural  order)  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  forward  looking  group  with  which  he  was  affiliated. 
He  had  met  Turgot  at  the  home  of  Quesnay  and  this 
acquaintance  ripened  into  a  fast  friendship  which  lasted 
till  the  death  of  the  Finance  Minister  in  1781.  It  was 
Du  Pont  who  drew  up  an  address  to  the  people  of  France 
on  Taxation  in  which  he  argued  that  taxation  must  be 
direct  and  levied  only  on  visible  objects. 

The    authorities    neglected    to    mark    the    spot    where 


*  This  Du  Pont  is  the  honored  ancestor  of  the  Du  Pont  family  in 
America.  Nor  has  the  family  tradition  been  forgotten.  There  has 
not  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Henry  George  movement  in  this 
country  when  some  member  of  the  Du  Pont  family  was  not  affiliated 
with  the  movement  in  some  way. 
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Turgot  lies  buried  in  Bons,  Normandy.  But  that  is 
of  little  consequence.  His  name  remains  as  one  of  those 
who  glorified  the  annals  of  France  at  a  time  when  the  future 
of  the  country  trembled  in  the  balance. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  few  last  days  of  his  incumbency 
as  Finance  Minister  he  was  engaged  in  working  out  a 
system  of  land  taxation.  Whether  he  would  have  found 
a  solution,  or  come  approximately  near  it,  and  whether 
his  plan  would  have  prevented  the  Revolution  and  thus 
perhaps  the  destinies  of  the  world,  who  shall  say? 
Certainly,  if  he  had  the  real  solution,  no  danger  would  have 
deterred  him.  And  his  disciples,  equal  to  him  in  courage, 
would  have  raised  the  standard  of  a  world  rescued  from 
chaos. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  machinations  of  a  shallow, 
intriguing  queen  and  the  vacillation  of  a  weak  king  com- 
pleted his  downfall  and  Necker  stepped  into  his  place. 
Necker  was  an  advocate  of  internal  tariffs,  belonging  to 
the  school  of  Colbert.  Turgot  had  written  what  to  this 
day  is  regarded  as  a  forcible  presentation  for  universal 
free  trade.  Of  this  treatise  Voltaire  said:  "I  have  read 
Turgot's  masterpiece.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  beheld 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth." 

Turgot  sought  a  solution  of  all  economic  problems  in 
the  natural  laws  and  this  was  his  attitude  of  mind  when 
scarcely  twenty.  This  was  a  philosophy  unknown  to 
Necker,  who,  on  his  advent  to  power,  introduced  measures 
prohibiting  the  harvesting  of  grain  with  a  scythe.  Other 
Rooseveltian  devices  were  adopted,  such  as  providing 
that  the  size  of  handkerchiefs  should  be  reduced. 

We  should  not  leave  one  individual  of  the  Physio- 
cratic  group  unnamed.  That  is  Condorcet,  perhaps  the 
most  many-sided  of  these  libertarians.  Condorcet  stood 
like  the  others  for  free  trade  and  the  natural  rights  of 
man.  He  believed,  like  Henry  George  did,  that  mankind 
was  inherently  good.  He  was  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  private  crimes,  advocated  woman  suffrage  and 
proportional  representation.  He  believed  in  a  unicameral 
legislature.  None  of  the  Physiocrats,  not  even  Quesnay 
or  Du  Pont,  had  a  more  complete  vision  of  what  a  redeemed 
society  might  attain.  Condorcet  is  a  man  mark  of  in  a 
time  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  articulate,  and  when 
it  commanded  more  influential  names  than  at  any  time 
in  history. 

When  Turgot  was  forced  out  of  office  and  Necker  took 
his  place  the  stage  was  set  for  the  Revolution.  So  passed 
this  brief  period  in  which,  like  expiring  candles,  these 
great  souls  flashed  their  message  on  a  decadent  nation. 
Condorcet  perished  through  exposure  and  Turgot  lies 
in  an  unmarked  grave.  In  this  way  France  paid  her  debt 
to  these  great  souls.  In  the  day  of  smaller  men  that  were 
to  succeed  them  these  pathfinders  on  the  road  to  liberty 
were  forgotten.  Yet  they  could  have  saved  France  from 
the  ruin  that  overtook  her.  Can  their  teachings  yet  save 
America? 


Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
CALIPER  CAPERS 

HOW  to  Caliper  Human  Skulls  in  Eight  Hundred 
Easy  Lessons"  will  be  the  title  of  a  treatise  to  which 
Single  Taxers — in  desperation — may  be  driven  to  study 
as  a  last  resort  to  find  prominent  citizens  capable  of 
learning  how  to  untax  Labor  and  its  products  and  how 
to  tax  publicly-created  site-values. 

There's  something  in  this  skull  business — figuratively 
if  not  literally. 

As  we  gazed  upon  a  choice  collection  of  some  seventy- 
five  grinning  dead-heads,  row  on  row — each  of  which  once 
housed  the  rugged  honesty  and  tax-free  notions  of  an 
American  Indian— we  wondered  if  the  ghoulish  grins 
were  prompted  by  the  Redman's  mirth  over  our  asinine 
"civil  government"  whereby  we  tax  ourselves  into  pauper- 
ism whilst  wealth  and  natural  resources  clutter  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  We  wondered  if  these  skulls'  silent  snickers 
were  the  unexpressed  surprise  at  how  much  the  Redman 
had  done,  with  so  little,  as  against  how  little  we  have  done 
with  so  much.  We  wondered  if  these  suppressed  guf- 
faws reflected  a  particular  humor  over  an  especial  tax 
object.  That  is,  does  our  income-tax  blank  produce  a 
louder  laugh  among  our  spiritual  observers  than  does 
our  tax  on  "profits  and  losses"?  Or,  indirectly  speaking 
does  our  tax  on  babies'  bottles  produce  more  hilarity  than 
does  our  tax  on  brewery  booze? 

If  we  but  knew  what  these  Indians  are  laffin'  at,  it 
might  help  us  solve  our  tax  muddle. 

We  have  been  unable  to  prove  that  a  few  Indians  mon 
opolized  idle  land  later  to  lease  it  for  tepee  sites  at  fancy 
ground-rents  payable  in  wampum  or  what-not.  There 
is  no  record  that  Indian  ground-rents,  if  any,  were  boostec 
every  time  a  papoose  was  born  and  every  time  a  bold 
bronzed  and  burly  buck  bagged  a  bear  or  snared  a  snipe 

The  professor  of  anthropology  fondled  a  shiny  skul 
as  he  pensively  poked  calipers  along,  across  and  abou 
its  peripheral  points.  The  earlier  Indians  were  not  long 
headed,  dimensionally  speaking,  as  compared  with  ou 
Boston  tea-tax  forebears.  Nor  were  our  forefather 
as  long-headed  as  we  of  today,  sez  the  anthropologist. 

"Americans  are  definitely  growing  longer  and  leaner 
Their  heads  are  tending  in  the  same  way  as  their  bodies 
to  be  longer  and  not  so  broad." 

In  other  words,  the  Indians  were  more  broad -mindec 
than  we — a  fact  which  needs  no  proof  other  than  shown 
in  our  narrow-minded  views  on  taxation.  The  Indian 
had  totem  poles  but  no  poll  taxes;  we  have  poll  taxe 
but  no  totem  poles. 

Whilst  we  have  been  conjecturing,  ever  since  we  reat 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  how  long  this  body  politic  can 
survive  under  our  tax  torture,  the  anthropologist  dis 
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agrees  with  the  medico  upon  "the  chance  of  survival  of 
the  species."     The  doctor  of  diet  sez  that  it's  all  a  matter 
of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  et  cetera;    on  the  other 
hand  the  professor  of  apes,  men  and  morons  opines  that 
j  it's  a  matter  of  length  of  noodle  and  of  limb  and  of  cavi- 
ties in   teeth.     Being  rather  stubborn,  we  fail  to  under- 
tand  how  one  can  develop  unto  either  a  long  or  short 
lomo  sapien  if  one  has  no  job  and  wages  wherewith  to 
>uy  unbalanced  foods,  and  thus  incur  cavities  in  bicuspids 
and  other  masticatory  members. 

"Unless  science  can  discover  ways  to  prevent  the  de- 
generation of  man's  teeth,"  warned  the  prof,  as  he  poked 
a  finger  into  the  vacant  seat  of  a  missing  Indian-tooth, 
'human  evolution  will  lead  downward  to  extinction." 

Seventy-five  skulls,  row  on  row,  grinned  in  rapproche- 
ment—perhaps reading  our  stubborn  thoughts  on  Single 
fax. 

Medicine,   sociology   and   paternalism   have   so   nursed 
mmanity  "that  the  individual  can  maintain  life  with  a 
minimum  of  physical  effort  and  with  little  or  no  exercise 
of   intelligence,"    complained    the    professor    as   he    cali- 
>ered    a   couple    of   jaw-bones.     We    tried    to    hide    our 
houghts  from  75  bleached  bone-heads,  row  on  row,  as 
we  envisioned  slum-dwellers  now  toiling  long  hours  for 
hort   wages   and    unbalanced    diets,    but    the   Redmen's 
crania  enigmatically  leered  in  disconcerting  unanimity. 

Man   has  been   a   human   being    for    24,000,000   years, 
continued  the  prof.,  as  he  twirled  a  polished  pate  in   his 
lands.     We    nervously   consulted   our    time-piece    as   we 
wondered  if  it  would  require  as  many  years  to  get  our 
oolish  tax  methods  out  of  the  body  politic. 

"I  have  spent  10  cheerless  years  in  studying  the  rela- 
ion  of  physique  to  intelligence  in  the  inmates  of  American 
>risons  and  insane  asylums,"  dispassionately  announced 
;he  anthropologist  as  he  poked  a  sympathetic  finger 
>eneath  a  sagging  jaw-bone  which  once  set  in  grim  de- 
ermination  against  the  white  man's  "acquisition"  of 
tribal  lands.  We  wondered,  as  we  turned  our  back  upon 
5  frontals  (row  on  row),  how  many  more  years  would 
;lapse  before  the  prof,  could  complete  his  survey  'midst 
egislative  auditoria. 

The  prof,  pursued  his  nonchalant  observations  to  the 
anticipated  pessimistic  finality.  He  assured  us  that  his 
:en  years'  mass  of  numb-skull  evidence  indicates  that 
nferior  biological  status  is  inextricably  associated  with 
diminished  intelligence,  and  that  the  combination  of  the 
wo  is  mainly  responsible  for  economic  inadequacy  and 
intisocial  conduct. 

As  we  hurried  down  the  street,  out  of  sight  of  75  ghoul- 
sh  grins,  we  pondered  o'er  the  propriety  of  buying  a  pair 
calipers  before  we  approached  another  fellowman  upon 
the  proposal  to  untax  Labor,  Capital  and  the  fruits  thereof 
— and  to  tax  site- values  only — before  ground-rent  racketeers 
ind  site-value  speculators  wreck  the  nation.  The  caliper 
raper  rather  strikes  our  fancy,  but  we  shall  need  a  fraternal 


aide  to  hold  our  next  victim  preliminary  to  deciding 
whether  to  expound  Single  Tax.  The  decision  will  depend 
upon  the  skull  measurements. 

ECONOMIC    EMANCIPATION 

Scarcely  a  day  dawns  without  bringing  to  us  another 
bit  of  evidence  that  startling,  scientific,  yet  simple,  dis- 
coveries are  opening  a  way  for  a  wider  understanding  of 
Single  Tax  by  civilized  peoples.  It  gives  us  pause  to 
comprehend  that  our  greatest  obstacle  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sane  Single  Tax  lies  in  the  more  extensive 
education,  in  the  more  intensive  instruction,  in  the  more 
complete  culture  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  we  did  not  have  our  present-day  educationalism  we 
would  not  have  our  present-day  multiple-tax  problems, 
industrial  bankruptcy,  commercial  chaos,  public  enemies, 
vultureous  rackets,  nor  moronic  politicians  holding  public 
office. 

Whilst  an  enumeration  of  our  undesirable  conditions 
presents  a  formidable  array  of  evidence  contrary  to  the 
commonly-accepted  significance  of  the  word  "civilized," 
a  reasonable  degree  of  inquiry  reveals  that  practically  all 
of  our  short-comings,  vices  and  what-nots,  are  results 
arising  from  a  dishonest,  legalized,  tax  system. 

Civilization's  true  worth  well  might  be  symbolized  by 
the  Japanese  Yew  tree  (Taxus). 

Civilization's  professional  educators  of  economics  long 
have  taught  us  to  chant  "Tax  us.  You  and  you  and  you" 
(City,  State  and  Nation),  and  how  they  comply! 

If  it  were  possible  to  control  the  thoughts  of  these 
economists,  soon  might  civilization  reach  a  plane  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  plenty  in  accordance  with  the  worthy 
significance  of  its  name.  The  wish  which  fathered  this 
thought  now  appears  not  unlikely  of  fulfilment  in  the  near 
future.  The  anticipation  quickens  our  pulse  as  we  are 
enlightened  in  regard  to  the  latest  gadget  now  sizzling 
on  the  scientific  skillet. 

Meet  the  electroencephalograph. 

This  modest  little  mechanism  records  the  wave-like 
impulses  electrically  emitted  from  the  brain  of  civilized 
man,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  Single  Taxer  or  a  Double 
Taxer.  When  engaged  in  scientific  experimentation,  the 
subject  lies  on  a  couch  no  matter  how  much  he  lies  on  his 
income  tax  return.  Electrodes  then  are  glued  to  his 
shaven  pate  and  the  scientist  "tunes  in"  to  the  patient's 
wave-length  which  at  once  is  amplified  several  thousand 
times  and  transcribed  onto  a  piece  of  ticker  tape  where 
the  "wave"  appears  as  "a  series  of  jagged  lines." 

One  should  not  be  alarmed  upon  seeing  these  jagged 
lines — they  are  entirely  symbolic  of  our  zig-zag  thoughts 
on  maintaining  our  multiple-tax  system. 

There  are  about  10  wave-cycles  recorded  per  second, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  mistaken  as  fast  thinking  by  the  man 
who  lies  on  his  income  tax  return.  "An  external  stimu- 
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lus  may  affect  the  brain  impulses,"  sez  the  scientist, 
"for  when  a  sudden  light  is  flashed  in  the  subject's  face 
the  record  may  be  blotted  out  for  an  instant." 

This  phenomenon  explains  why,  when  a  Single  Taxer 
throws  sudden  light  upon  the  tax  mess,  the  Double  Tax- 
er's  mind  seemingly  cannot  function.  All  is  blank — like 
an  unused  income  tax  form — until  pride  and  prejudice 
prevail  upon  the  Double  Taxer  to  "save  face"  and  to 
defend  the  old  customs. 

Whether  the  subject  "is  actually  asleep  or  thinking 
makes  no  difference,"  sez  the  medulla  oblongata  mechanic, 
"his  brain  is  working  nevertheless." 

As  we  look  backward  upon  Time's  triumphant  array 
of  triple  taxes,  we  can  well  understand  that  some  people's 
brains  function  equally  well  during  dozing  or  debating 
hours.  Early  in  our  law-school  days  this  impression 
indelibly  was  left  upon  our  mind  as  we  listened  to  the 
prof's  profound  clarification  of  judicial  justification  of 
the  Constitution's  conflicting  clauses  relating  to  taxation 
and  the  public  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation — -taxation  which  visits  a  light 
tax  upon  land  values,  a  heavy  tax  upon  buildings,  a  tax 
upon  the  raw  materials,  a  tax  upon  the  finished  product, 
an  income  tax  upon  the  employee,  an  income  tax  upon  the 
employer,  a  corporate  tax  upon  the  plant,  a  machinery 
tax  upon  the  automatic  operations,  a  tax  upon  the  mort- 
gages on  plant  and  products,  a  tax  upon  the  stocks  and 
bonds  issued  for  the  industry,  a  tax  upon  the  jobber,  a 
tax  upon  the  wholesaler,  and  a  tax  upon  the  retailer  of 
the  product  which  forms  the  thread  of  this  theme. 

It  is  clear  that  minds  which  reason  in  that  fashion — 
minds  which  later  insist  upon  being  elected  to  Congress 
for  the  remainder  of  Life's  specious  span — are  of  equal 
worth  to  bankrupt  commerce,  whether  snoring  or  speaking. 

With  the  tolerance  and  conservatism  of  the  scientist, 
the  electroencephalographologist  excuses  the  subject's 
emittances  by  opining  that  the  jagged  lines  "are  not 
thought  waves."  Into  this  charitable  category  belongs 
much  of  that  which  now  passes  for  thought  among  the 
Double  Taxers  who  defend  the  orthodox  tax  system. 

"Psychologists  do  not  understand  at  present  the  exact 
relation  between  electrical  changes  and  thought,"  ac- 
knowledges a  leader  of  this  learned  group.  The  revealed 
quandary  furnishes  us,  however,  with  another  solution 
as  to  the  cause  of  stock  arguments  peddled  out  by  pro- 
ponents of  multiple  taxation.  We  have  never  ceased  to 
wonder  why,  after  they  once  have  heard  Single  Tax  ex- 
plained, why  they  persist  in  defending  thrice-triple  tax- 
ation. Now  we  know  the  answer — their  utterings  are 
not  thoughts,  they  are  simply  electrical  changes  in  brain 
waves,  most  of  which  are  short-circuited. 

Once  the  "brain  wave  recorder"  is  perfected,  our  scien- 
tists will  be  well  on  the  way  to  an  easy  method  for  impart- 
ing thoughts  to  the  subject  simply  by  throwing  the  elec- 
trode machine  into  reverse.  When  that  day  dawns  it 
will  be  no  great  task  to  back  up  with  a  load  of  Single 


Tax  and  dump  it  into  the  subject's  brain  which,  equipped 
with  a  "wave  trap,"  will  find  its  orthodox,  multiple-tax, 
obsession  deleted  from  all  future  emittances. 
Then  our  troubles  will  be  over. 

THE  RETIREMENT  ACT 

In  keeping  with  our  national  lawmakers'  purpose  to 
retire  marginal  lands,  we  are  preparing  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive scheme,  of  similar  mentality,  for  submission 
to  our  political  leaders. 

Marginal  land,  as  you  know  without  gratuitous  enlight- 
enment from  us,  constitutes  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  actual  and  potential  agricultural  area  in  this  Land  of 
The  Free.  More  than  100,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  tenantable  acreage  of  the  Home  of  The  Brave — 
of  which  you  need  no  reminder — positively  is  inferior 
farm  land. 

Now,  don't  start  asking  us  why  these  farmers  hoppec 
'way  out  onto  the  fringe  of  fraternity,  in  the  first  place 
when  plenty  of  fertile  lands  stood  idle  at  the  cities'  back 
doors.  You  know,  as  well  as  any  one,  that  these  nearby 
acres  were  too  high  in  price  as  a  result  of  private  capital 
ization  of  public  improvements.  And  do  not  ask  us  wh-_ 
the  government  fails  to  collect  this  unearned  incremen 
and  thus  eliminate  marginal  makeshifts — that  come, 
under  Single  Tax  and  our  subject  has  to  do  with  "retiring" 
things. 

You  are  well  aware,  of  course,  of  the  delinquent-tax 
sales  of  land  on  one-fourth  of  the  area  in  17  counties  i 
Wisconsin,  and  you  are  keenly  cognizant  about  the  sarm 
conditions  in  Minnesota  where  36  per  cent  of  "all  Ian 
outside  of  towns  and  villages  is  tax-delinquent,"  an 
that  20,000,000  acres  in  three  states  are  in  this  sad  statu 
— so  we  wont  go  into  that. 

After  a  score  of  decades — after  much  persuasion,  largesse 
and    paternal     philanthropy — our    national    governmen 
has  succeeded   in   divesting  itself  of  all    "free  land"    tc 
hopeful  toilers  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  tracts  neare 
to   consumer   markets.     By   constant    attention    to    nur 
turing  a  multiple  tax  system  upon  Labor  our  government 
now  has  succeeded  in  bankrupting  the  consumers'  buying 
ability    and— ipso   facto — in    rendering     marginal    lands 
"obviously    of    no    taxable    value."     Successfully   having 
thrown    monkey-wrench    taxes    into    the    machinery    ol 
Industry,  our  statesmen  now  wonder  why  the  wheels  o; 
Commerce  cannot  go   'round.     They  cannot  understanc 
why  cruel   Fate   brings  back   millions  of  tax-delinquen 
acres  to  the  public  junk-yard. 

The  Empire  State  generously  picks  $19,000,000  ou 
of  taxpayers'  pockets  to  buy  marginal  lands  for  refer 
estation.  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  an< 
Kentucky  likewise  climb  onto  the  "retiring"  band-wagoi 
which  seeks  to  hurry  Nature  in  the  process  of  reforesta 
tion. 

It  is  one  phase  of  simplicity  to  "retire"  the  far  reache; 
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of  the  worn  out  fringe,  but  to  "retire"  the  taxed-out 
Farmers  from  taxed-out  margins  is  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem. In  the  Lake  states  106  farm-family  incomes  averaged 
only  $559  per  year,  and  in  all  areas  in  New  York  State 
the  same  class  averaged  only  $350  per  annum. 

Sensitive  statesmen  now  begin  to  suspect  that  such 
economic  conditions  break  down  community  morale, 
lesson  school  support,  defeat  community  projects  and 
kill  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  families.  It  is  a  flatter- 
ing commentary  upon  politicians'  perceptive  powers 
when  they  discover,  after  a  century  of  national  govern- 
mental intimacies,  that  the  farm-family's  total  annual 
wage  of  $559 — to  say  naught  of  the  $350  wage  in  N'York 
— somehow  affects  the  purchasing  power  of  the  man  with 
the  hoe  and  of  the  woman  with  the  churn.  In  no  time 
at  all  these  lynx-eyed  leaders  will  be  keenly  kenning 
that  rain  is  wet. 

The  "retiring"  nature  of  these  serious-minded  Nature- 
improvers  restrains  them  to  timidly  suggesting  that 
'Farm  income  in  these  (marginal)  land  areas  has  become 
an  economic  problem."  This  very  conservative  opinion, 
even  so,  removes  all  notions  that  t!.c  subject  is  within  the 
categories  of  either  grand  opera,  astrology  or  beano. 
The  germ  has  been  isolated  and  it  is  now  definitely  sus- 
pected that  perhaps  the  problem  is  one  of  economics — 
hence  the  necessity  to  begin  "retiring"  everything  con- 
nected with  taxed-out  agriculture.  (We  say  "hence"  in 
event  that  you  find  a  connection — we  couldn't.) 

Something's  gotta  be  done,  especially  when  400  Wis- 
consin farms  out  of  2500  are  abandoned  in  one  year — 
with  a  high  record  of  66  out  of  97  being  forsaken  in  one 
Wisconsin  county. 

Becoming  all  het  up  over  the  situation — and  desiring 
to  help  our  statesmen  to  "retire"  things — we  are  per- 
fecting a  plan  to  retire  every  form  of  industry  which 
fails  to  yield  "a  living  wage"  in  accord  with  the  bureau- 
cratic budgeteers'  finesse  in  finitely  fixing  the  relative 
ratios  of  2  carfares,  1  lunch,  1  clean  towel,  1  bottle  of 
pills,  1  walk  in  the  park,  etc.,  etc.,  per  man  per  day.  We 
aim  to  "retire"  every  last  soul  and  thing  which  fails  to 
enjoy  the  minimum  guaranteed  under  our  budget  hours 
and  regimented  motions  for  eating,  sleeping,  working  and 
playing  at  the  inexpensive  game  of  hop-scotch. 

We  are  determined  to  take  the  Bible  literally  and  be 
our  brother's  keeper  with  full  authority  and  complete 
control. 

SINS  AND  TAXES 

"Wash  My  Sins  Away"  sang  the  old  village  choir  back 
in  the  days  when  we  were  young,  naive  and  unsophisti- 
cated. Lustily  we  joined  in  the  orthodox  hymn  under 
the  inspired  leadership  of  patriarchal  Republican  pro- 
tectionists. Nevertheless,  we  held  mental  reserva- 
tions as  we  offered  up  to  heaven  our  impassioned  plea 
for  a  spiritual  bath.  In  particular,  we  reserved  to  our- 


self  the  right  to  impose  protective  retaliations  upon  cer- 
tain individual  contemporaries  who  were  prone  to  squawk 
when  we  won  their  marbles. 

Protectionism  ran  rampant  in  our  youthful  idealism. 
With  all  due  respect  for  the  Divine  Creator  to  whom  we 
offered  regimented  supplication  at  scheduled  intervals, 
our  elders  felt  constrained  to  insure  domestic  tranquility 
by  writing  a  tariff  which  permitted  the  washing  away 
of  taxes  at  an  extra  profit  to  certain  manufacturers. 
Content  to  practise  our  youthful  protectionism  in  our 
own  way,  in  our  childish  civil  warfare,  we  accepted  with- 
out question  or  understanding  the  protectionism  precepts 
of  our  fathers  in  all  matters  of  home,  village,  State  and 
nation,  and  it  was  not  until  these  latter  days,  after  we 
had  read  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  that  we  began  to  wonder 
if  dear  old  Dad  really  knew,  himself,  what  were  the  fruits 
of  Republican  protectionism  which  he  so  earnestly  in- 
stilled in  our  young  minds.  In  those  days  we  salved 
our  immature  conscience  with  the  sanctimonious  thought 
that,  at  the  next  prayer  meeting,  any  and  all  errors  in 
our  political  and  pugilistic  programmes  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  our  periodic  choral  petition  to  "Wash  My  Sins 
Away." 

It  was  not  until  these  latter  years,  when  Single  Tax 
gave  us  a  new  slant  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  our  youthful 
principles,  that  we  began  to  peek  behind  the  scenery  of 
protectionism.  Somehow,  orthodox  oratory  began  to 
lose  its  persuasive  powers — it  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  less  pleasantly  platitudinous—the  articulations 
seemed  fraught  less  and  less  with  axiomatic  aphorisms — 
the  grand  total  seemed  to  become  a  summation  of  sense- 
less sophistries.  Our  youthful  years'  supplications  for 
the  washing  away  of  our  sins  now  brought  to  us  the  sudden 
dawn  of  a  new  conception  of  what  our  sins  really  included 
— a  new  understanding  that  the  very  protectionism,  which 
had  been  our  heritage,  had,  in  itself,  been  the  very  in- 
strument for  a  multitude  of  sins  which  we  never  had  asked 
to  have  washed  away. 

We  began  to  wonder  just  how  efficacious  had  been  our 
prayerful  petitions  for  these  spiritual  ablutions.  Keenly 
apprehensive  we  turned  to  the  historic  analysis  of  the 
politico-economic  precepts  of  protectionism — precepts  pro- 
fessorily  propounded  by  a  master-mind  of  cultured  pro- 
tectionism— by  one  who  knows  the  exact  delicacy  and 
finesse  which  should  be  exercised  in  levelling  the  gun  of 
protective-tariff  at  the  victim's  head,  and  which  should 
be  exercised  in  pulling  the  trigger  if  crude  and  disastrous 
results  are  to  be  avoided. 

As  our  nosey  perigrinations  into  protectionism  began 
to  bear  fruit  we  were  markedly  impressed  by  the  historic 
information  that  taxes  easily  were  washed  away,  literally 
and  figuratively,  even  if  our  sins  were  not. 

It  appears  that  the  tariff  Act  of  1867  provided  that 
clothing  wool,  if  washed  before  reaching  our  customs 
house,  should  pay  double  duty — if  scoured,  treble  duty. 
Similarly  combing  wool  and  carpet  wool  were  taxed  treble 
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duty  if  scoured.  But  no  provision  whatever  was  made 
as  to  combing  and  carpet  wools  if  washed;  they  were 
admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  whether  washed  or 
unwashed.  This  amounted  to  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on 
carpet  wools. 

Before  washing,  carpet  wools  weighing  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  would  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  twenty  cents. 
The  same  wool  when  washed  would  weigh  only  one  pound 
and  would  pay  a  duty  of  only  thirteen  cents.  The  re- 
sult was  that  carpet  wool  was  advantageously  imported 
in  a  washed  condition,  and  the  duty  was  in  effect  appre- 
ciably below  the  rate  on  unwashed  wool.  Yet  the  com- 
pensative duty  on  carpet  wool  was  arranged  as  in  the  case 
of  clothing  wool — at  the  full  compensatory  duty  on  un- 
washed wool.  Thus  the  Republican  -protectionism  man- 
ufacturers, and  their  diffident  Democratic  contemporary 
carpet  manufacturers,  received  the  full  compensating 
rate  on  their  product,  though  they  did  not  pay  the  intended 
duty  on  their  imported  wools. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  says  the  historian,  "that  this 
anomaly  in  the  Act  of  1867  was  due  chiefly  to  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  New  England,  whose  business,  as  a  con- 
sequence, was  made  exceedingly  profitable  during  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  passage  of  the  Act." 

In  the  "profitable  years"  which  marked  our  child- 
hood dear  old  Dad  and  our  sweetly- tempered,  toiling 
mother  could  not  afford  even  one  carpet  on  any  of  the 
three-room  floors  which  comprised  our  factory-town 
tenement.  Dad  was  busily  engaged,  outside  of  factory 
hours,  energetically  advocating  his  mill-master's  pro- 
tectionism among  the  weavers  in  Ward  Nine.  Mother 
was  busily  engaged,  from  dawn  'til  dark,  tending  looms 
which  wove  cotton  cloth  which  the  family  purse  ill  could 
afford  to  buy. 

In  the  twilight  we  absorbed  the  endless  harangue  on 
protectionism,  and,  betimes — whilst  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers dropped  a  small  part  of  their  extra  profits  into 
the  collection  box — \ve  lustily  joined  the  choral-seeking 
to  "Wash  My  Sins  Away,"  uninformed  that  the  protec- 
tive tariff  had  washed  away  the  carpet  maker's  tax  on 
wool  though  paying  to  him  a  "compensatory"  duty  in 
full. 

"Children  of  dust,  astray  among  the  suns, 

Children  of  the  earth,  adrift  upon  the  night. 

Who  have  shaken  the  pageant  of  old  gods  and  thrones, 

And  know  them  crushed  and  dead  and  lost  to  sight?  " 

BUT  it  seems  to  us  the  vice  of  socialism  in  all  its 
degrees  is  its  want  of  radicalism,  of  going  to  the  root. 
It  takes  its  theories  from  those  who  have  sought  to  justify 
the  impoverishment  of  the  masses,  and  its  advocates 
generally  teach  the  preposterous  and  degrading  doctrine 
that  slavery  was  the  first  condition  of  labor. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 


Henry  George  The  Economist 

Remarks  of  Broadus  Mitchell,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  a  Memorial  Meeting  in  Honor  of 
Henry  George,  held  at  Princeton  University,  October  31,  1937. 

This  memorial  meeting  is  one  incident  in  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  permanent  place  of  Henry  George  in 
the  economic  thought  of  this  country  and  the  world. 
Henry  George  always  wanted,  with  a  solicitude  which 
did  us  too  much  honor,  to  be  accepted  in  academic  circles. 
But  most  of  our  universities  and  colleges  did  not  give  him 
while  he  lived  or  for  years  afterwards,  even  a  fair  hearing. 
It  was  as  though  we  believed  that  our  disapproval,  due 
to  befuddlement  and  fear,  could  really  hamper  the  progress 
of  a  great  idea.  It  is  now  our  part,  in  repair  of  our  self- 
respect,  to  learn  of  his  life  and  opinions,  and  to  try  to 
impress  them  upon  those  who  look  to  us  for  guidance. 

Henry  George  was  America's  foremost  contribution 
to  economic  insight.  The  next  claimant  after  him,  for 
very  different  reasons,  would  perhaps  be  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Hamilton  in  most  ways  was  a  man  of  special  cir- 
cumstances. His  thought  sprang  from  a  particular  situ- 
ation, and  his  proposals  in  turn  changed  this  situation. 
This  is  not  a  detraction  from  the  boldness  of  his  concep- 
tions, nor  from  the  quality  of  his  mental  and  moral  capaci- 
ties. It  is  simply  a  fact  that  it  was  Hamilton's  business 
to  take  a  confusion  and  make  of  it  a  country. 

Henry  George's  analysis,  and  the  applications  which 
he  drew  from  it,  were  as  nearly  as  possible  universal 
They  were  more  universal,  in  space  and  time,  than  the 
teachings  of  Adam  Smith,  and  maybe  more  so  than 
those  of  Karl  Marx.  This  much  said,  I  do  not  need  tc 
go  further  in  mere  praise  of  Henry  George. 

I  would  like,  in  this  place,  to  do  what  I  can  to  repel  a 
persistent  and  pernicious  statement  that  is  made  about 
him.  It  is  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  George  as  it  is  an 
attempt  to  put  him  out  of  serious  notice.  It  is  a  familiar 
device  of  the  shallow,  the  timid,  and  the  designing.  It 
belongs  to  a  great  disreputable  company  of  efforts  to 
undermine  a  powerful  influence.  I  refer  to  the  allega- 
tion that  Henry  George  was  a  brilliant  crank.  This 
charge  met  his  first  writings,  followed  him  through  life 
and  has  sought  to  attach  itself  to  his  followers. 

If  we  leave  aside  the  less  worthy  aspects  of  this  comment 
it  amounts  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  poor  mental  work- 
man, that  with  him  infatuation  took  the  place  of  inquiry 
that  ardor  stood  in  the  stead  of  assiduity.  It  is  said  that 
in  presenting  a  panacea  he  must  be  wrong.  A  panacea, 
it  is  declared,  however  justified  by  certain  social  phe- 
nomena, implies  a  neglect  of  other  and  probably  contra- 
dictory areas  of  economic  achievement  and  conduct. 
In  short,  George's  generalization  glitters,  but  is  not  gold. 

Now  his  analysis  may,  in  fact,  fall  short.  That  would 
not  be  remarkable,  but  with  it  I  am  not  concerned  at 
the  moment.  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  George 
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did  not  content  himself  with  a  quick  glance  at  the  causes 
of  social  misery,  arrive  at  a  sudden  explanation,  and 
devote  his  life  to  shouting  instead  of  searching.  He  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  conscientious  and  well-equipped  stu- 
dent. He  read  widely,  he  traveled  more  extensively 
than  any  other  economist  of  his  time.  His  varied  personal 
experience  was  enriched  and  turned  to  account  by  his 
extraordinary  knack  of  observation.  He  lived  in  economic 
environments  of  very  different  sorts — the  East,  with 
manufacturers  and  nature,  and  the  West,  extractive  and 
a  frontier.  In  his  early  years  he  tried  many  ways  of 
earning  a  living.  He  went  from  galling  poverty  to  the 
acclaim  of  millions.  He  stood  in  the  morning  chill  of  a 
San  Francisco  street  to  beg  of  a  stranger,  and  he  later 
formed  a  plan  for  the  economy  of  the  world. 

His  glance  was  not  hastily  cast  upon  one  environment 
nor  upon  several.  Remember  that  when  monopoly 
drove  him  from  California  to  the  East  to  seek  out  a  way 
for  independent  enterprise,  he  was  shocked  at  what  he 
saw  in  the  social  contrasts  of  New  York.  He  had  come 
from  what  he  still  considered  to  he  the  classlessness  of 
opportunity,  from  the  democrary  of  the  buoyant  primi- 
tive. Still  with  nature's  promise  to  man  in  his  mind 
he  drew  back  at  what  he  discovered  had  been  the  result 
of  social  evolution  in  old  settled  communities.  Here 
was  such  a  great  divide  as  he  had  not  passed  in  his  journey 
across  the  continent — suffering  on  the  one  hand  and  sur- 
feit on  the  other,  the  alley  and  the  avenue.  Profoundly 
as  he  was  moved  by  this  paradox,,  and  solemnly  as  he 
promised  himself  that  he  would  find  its  cause,  he  did  not 
leap  to  a  conclusion.  There  were  to  follow  patient  years 
of  more  observation,  more  reading,  more  thinking.  The 
query  constantly  presented  itself  to  all  that  struck  his 
senses,  but  did  not  find  its  answer.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remark  that  in  this  industrious  scanning  of  his  environ- 
ment he  did  not  recognize  nor  develop  the  implications  of 
his  own  earlier  inspiration.  The  complaints  of  gold-miners 
of  falling  earnings,  the  doubts  of  what  the  railroad  would 
bring  to  the  Pacific  coast  had  retreated  in  his  memory 
to  the  faintest  echoes.  He  went  on  busily,  talking  with 
everybody,  writing  on  many  topics  until,  in  the  strawstack 
of  his  threshing,  he  really  found  his  own  sharp 
needle. 

Some  are  apt  to  consider  that  George  was  more  mind- 
ful of  land  than  of  capital,  that  he  did  not  scrutinize 
industry.  This  was  many  times  refuted,  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  at  length.  It  is  enough  to  be  reminded 
that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  industrial  depression,  that  the  sub-title  of  the 
book  declared  this,  and  that  the  opening  sentences  gave 
such  a  picture  of  industrial  lapse  as  few  have 
penned. 

And  even  when  he  had  completed  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
there  was  time  for  a  passing  fever  of  conviction  to  cool. 


First  of  all,  the  manuscript  went  the  dreary  round  of 
publishers  unimpressed.  There  is  no  superior  prescrip- 
tion for  an  author's  disenchantment.  In  that  manuscript, 
both  copies  of  which  are  now  the  cherished  possessions 
of  two  of  our  foremost  libraries,  he  had  invested  not  only 
a  year  of  composition.  He  had  confided  to  it  the  burning 
thoughts  of  an  obscure  man,  like  which  there  is  no  shorn 
lamb  in  the  untempered  wind  of  hostility  or  the  rawer 
blast  of  mere  neglect.  If  Henry  George  was  to  be  dis- 
illusioned, now  was  the  time.  But  he  kept  up  his  belief 
in  himself  while  he  contrived  a  way  to  get  the  book  printed. 
He  moved  to  New  York  to  await  his  success,  but  there 
ensued  another  trying  period  of  pause.  He  did  hack- 
work, even  humiliating  hackwork,  for  a  living.  Sales  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  at  first  continued  to  be  slow, 
and  reviews  were  uncomprehending.  Still  he  did  not 
revise  the  judgment  he  had  reached.  When  notice  came 
— sudden,  widespread,  acrimonious,  enthusiastic — he  was 
called,  in  lectures,  newspapers,  and  more  books,  to  the 
severe  text  of  elaboration.  He  had  to  apply  his  principle 
to  the  thousand  and  one  events  of  the  passing  scene. 
He  must  answer,  in  the  impromptu  of  the  platform,  the 
considered,  searching  questions  of  some  of  the  quickest 
minds  of  his  time.  He  must  convince  the  understanding 
and  attract  the  loyalty  of  men  of  all  kinds  of  interests. 
Few  works  have  queried  so  many  accepted  doctrines  and 
institutions  as  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  or  lain  so  much 
in  the  cross-fire  of  economic  and  political  contro- 
versy. 

So  this  book,  and  the  others  so  closely  related  to  it, 
grew  out  of  thorough  inspection  and  were  allowed  to  stand 
after  full  criticism.  Many  things  have  been  said  of  the 
author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  threatened  land- 
lords, by  selfish  officeholders,  by  smug  economists  more 
pontifical  than  another  critic  in  Rome  itself — but  nobody, 
to  my  knowledge,  ever  said  he  was  not  honest.  If  he  had 
come  to  believe  there  were  faults  in  his  work,  that  he  had 
preached  what  he  could  never  perform,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  amend,  to  correct,  or  to  disavow. 

A  thoughtful  student  of  the  history  of  economic  doc- 
trine said  to  me  recently  that  Henry  George  the  propa- 
gandist will  tend  to  fade,  while  Henry  George  the  economist 
will  grow  more  distinct  and  distinguished  with  the  years. 
This  may  very  well  be  true,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
two  remarks  in  connection  with  the  observation. 

One  is  that  if  George,  the  popularizer  of  a  principle 
diminishes  in  perspective,  we  may  hope  the  example 
which  he  gave  of  reforming  zeal  shall  not  be  lost  to  present 
and  future  philosophers.  This  was  where  his  moral 
courage  and  his  unselfishness  marched  side  by  side  with 
his  mental  acumen.  The  plague  of  our  social  sciences  is 
inquiry  that  stops  with  inquiry,  that  does  not  find  legs 
with  which  to  walk  about  in  the  world  of  men.  Economic 
investigation  which  treats  insecurity,  for  example,  as  an 
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element  in  an  academic  experiment  is  a  degenerate  per- 
formance. If  we  have  something  to  offer  for  human 
betterment,  we  must  do  it  eagerly  and  not  be  deterred 
because  many  call  us  rash  or  wicked.  Nor  should  we 
ever  forget  that  Henry  George  spoke,  like  a  true  political 
economist,  for  the  public  advantage.  Particularly  since 
the  World  War  we  have  imported  into  our  academic 
curricula  many  studies  which,  grouped  under  the  head 
of  "business  economics,"  are  often  mere  techniques  of 
private  acquisitiveness.  They  put  personal  gain  ahead 
of  common  benefit.  Henry  George  remained  always  in 
the  great  tradition  of  political  economy  by  aiming  to 
formulate  principles  of  statecraft. 

And  if  Henry  George  the  propagandist  is  to  recede 
relatively,  I  want,  in  the  second  place,  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  which  we  owe  to  his  devoted  disciples.  Not  a 
few  of  those  present  belong  to  this  company.  Has  there 
ever  been  such  a  group  for  accepting  the  mantle  of  a  lost 
leader?  Their  perseverance  in  thought,  in  the  spoken 
and  printed  word,  and  in  proper  political  activity  has  been 
an  indispensible  element  in  the  preservation  and  spread  of 
George's  influence.  Their  appeal,  as  his,  has  been  to  reason. 
How  often  we  meet  adherents  of  reform  philosophies 
who  have  accepted  a  party  name  without  being  able 
to  define  or  to  defend  their  faith.  I  have  never  encount- 
ered a  Single  Taxer  who  did  not  know  why  he  was  a  Single 
Taxer  and  who  was  not  bent  upon  convincing  rather  than 
just  converting.  George  was  not  least  fortunate  in  the 
character  of  his  followers. 

Today  we  look  back  across  forty  years  to  the  final 
scene  of  this  man's  career.  The  welfare  of  a  great  city 
was  under  fierce  debate.  And  there  we  find,  more  strik- 
ing than  ever,  what  we  always  meet  in  Henry  George's 
history — a  clear  mind  and  an  ardent  spirit  at  the  service 
of  the  human  throng.  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
many.  His  genius  was  not  greater  than  his  generosity. 

Gilbert  M.  Tucker  at  the 

Detroit  Conference 

ORGANIZATION 

r  I^HE  subject  assigned  me  is  Co-ordination  of  Ideas, 
-•-  but  perhaps  I  can  stretch  it  to  cover  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  activities,  for,  while  correct  thought  must  pre- 
cede right  action,  unless  thought  leads  to  action  it  is  of 
but  little  value. 

Co-ordination  means  co-operation  and  this  means 
union.  Today  the  most  vital  need  of  the  Single  Tax 
movement  is  a  greater  degree  of  unity  and  team  work 
and,  to  have  this,  we  must  sooner  or  later  develop  a  broad 
nation-wide  organization  of  those  who  put  faith  in  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  can  look  for  aggressive  political  action 
and,  when  this  time  comes,  we  shall  need  an  organiza- 


tion more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  present-day  political 
parties.  Why  not  start  to  build  such  an  organization 
now.  Even  today  we  should  learn  Hiawatha's  lesson  of 
tieing  our  little  sticks  into  a  strong  bundle  that  can  not 
be  broken. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  new  organization  to  displace  any 
of  those  now  functioning  so  well  nor  to  overlap  in  their 
fields — far  from  it.  Rather  an  association  which  shall 
strengthen  them  and  reinforce  their  work  and  fortify 
their  position.  Something  to  co-ordinate  their  work 
and  to  attempt  the  things  that  no  organization  today  is 
fitted  to  do. 

Such  an  organization  should  be  broad,  general  and 
national,  and  of  a  nature  to  enlist  all  Georgeists,  without 
splitting  hairs  over  fine  points  and  distinctions  which  can 
well  be  relegated  to  the  background,  pending  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  great  purpose.  Therefore  I  would  make  its 
platform  brief,  broad  and  general — one  to  which  all  can 
subscribe  without  mental  reservation.  I  suggest: 

We  favor  the  collection  of  all  ground  rent  for  the  sup- 
port of  government  and  the  abolition  of  all  taxation  save 
that  on  land  values. 

To  make  its  membership  broad  and  general  and  com- 
prehensive, and  to  keep  the  interest  of  its  members  alive 
I  would  suggest  two  things:       First,  very    low   dues,  of 
course  with  provision  for  classes  of  members  who  could 
and  would  pay  larger  fees. 
Tentatively  I  would  suggest : 
Dues  of  $1.00   a  year,   including  subscription   to  the 
Freeman. 

Dues  of  $3.00  a  year  including  both  Freeman  and 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

And  we  might  also  have  a  class  of  associates  who  would 
pay  no  dues  but  who  would  subscribe  to  our  platform,  for 
such  a  list  would  be  invaluable  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
and  for  recruiting,  and  it  is  not  always  policy  to  start 
by  asking  each  convert  to  pay  anything  or  to  become  a 
formal  "joiner,"  just  as  soon  as  they  "see  the  cat." 

Of  course  headquarters  should  be  maintained,  with  a 
paid  executive  and  whatever  office  staff  is  desirable  and 
necessary. 

In  order  to  place  major  control  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  demonstrated  loyalty,  and  willingness,  and  ability 
to  serve,  I  suggest  that  some  plan  be  worked  out  to  give 
to  the  organizations  something  like  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  management.  Control  might  be  centered 
in  a  board  to  have  either  membership  or  votes  selected 
by  our  active  organizations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
School,  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  the  Henry  George 
Fund,  the  Fellowship,  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
etc.,  each  group  having  voice  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  their  members  who  become  affiliated  with  the  national 
organization.  Such  a  policy  would  have  the  two-fold  I 
advantage  of  stimulating  the  formation  of  other  Single 
Tax  groups,  as  for  instance,  local  chapters  of  the  Fellow- 
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ship,  of  graduates  of  the  school,  and  of  bringing  support 
to  the  national  organization. 
What  would  be  the  functions  of  such  a  body? 

1.  Maintain  full  up-to-date  lists  of 

(a)  Active  Single  Taxers, 

(b)  Sympathisers, 

(c)  Interested    outsiders   on    whom   we    should   work 
and  who  should  be  constantly  followed  up. 

Such  lists  should  be  open  to  all  legitimate  use  which 
will  further  the  cause. 

2.  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  activities, 
co-ordinating  programmes. 

3.  Support  and  encourage  approved  programmes,  dis- 
couraging those  that  are  unwise  or  overlap.     Particularly 
should  it  formulate  broad  political  programmes  and  poli- 
cies, endorsing,  aiding  or  checking  programmes  according 
to  circumstances,   and,   if  the   time  is  ripe  for  political 
action,  concentrating  where  conditions  are  most  promis- 
ing.    Just  as  an  illustration:   What  should  we  do  in  Cali- 
fornia?    Is  the  time  ripe  to  work  for  extension  of  Pitts- 
burgh plan?     Is  it  wise  to  bring  our  philosophy  before 
the  coming  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention? 

4.  Stimulate  educational  programmes,  aid  in  starting 
classes  and  recruiting  teachers  and  students.     A  live  list 
of  those  interested  or  even  sympathetic  would  be  invalu- 
able   in    these    matters.     Consider    further    extension    of 
educational  work.     I  believe  there  is  a  vast  untilled  field 
of  opportunity  in  extending  our  courses  of  study  to  new 

iclds  and  suggest  courses  in  the  following: 

(a)  Promotion   of  peace,    to  bring  the   thousands  of 
ifists,  using  the  word  in  its  broadest  and  unobjecton- 

}le  sense,  into  our  camp.  This  would  give  us  an  enter- 
ing wedge  in  churches,  schools,  colleges,  etc.  And  of 
course  such  study  should  be  based  wholly  on  the  economic 
causes  of  war,  keeping  away  from  neutrality,  disarma- 
ment, dum-dum  bullets  and  other  futile  and  half-way 
measures. 

(b)  Housing:    to    bring    housing    reformers    into    our 
faith.     This  should  embrace  also  the  appeal  to  construc- 
tion and  building  trades  and  professions  and  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  real  estate  operators  see  the  gain  in 
freeing  buildings  from  taxation. 

(c)  Business  aspects,  dealing  with  the  beneficial  effects 
on  all  industry  and  business  life,  showing  industrial  leaders 
how  they  would  benefit. 

(d)  The   labor    problem.       The    approach    to    this    is 
too  obvious   to  need  elaboration.     Bring  out   the  basic 
principles   of  economics,   skidding  over   such   matters   as 
the  Malthusian  doctrines  lightly  and  stressing  the  identity 
of  the   interests  of  labor  and  capital   and  showing  that 
wages  and  interest  are  essentially  twin-brothers,  and  are 
both  the  reward  of  labor,  the  one  direct  and  immediate, 
and  the  other — the  reward  of  thrift — deferred  and  pro- 
longed. 

(e)     Fallacies    of    socialism,    communism    and    kindred 


cults.  This  would  go  far  to  counteract  the  impression 
that  we  are  reds  and  would  help  to  enlist  support  of  con- 
servative elements  and  perhaps  to  win  financial  support 
for  our  work. 

(f)  Perhaps  the  purely  ethical  and  religious  side  of  our 
philosophy,  stressing  that,  as  McGlynn  put  it,  our  present 
system  is  a  flat  denial  of  "the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
Fatherhood  of  God."  This,  I  believe,  would  find  easy 
entrance  into  the  churches. 

These  are  only  suggestions  and  some  have  proposed 
that  we  follow  our  basic  course  with  such  courses,  but 
this,  I  think,  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  I 
don't  see  it  that  way.  The  object  is  to  make  pacifists, 
housing  reformers,  business  men,  etc.,  Single  Taxers, 
and  not  to  train  Single  Taxers  in  these  particular  phases 
of  our  philosophy.  Make  builders  and  architects  and 
building  material  trades  see  how  we  can  help  them.  Make 
the  manufacturers  and  machinery  people  see  that  we  would 
give  them  tax  exemption  on  their  products  and  opera- 
tions. These  subjects  should  be  introductions  rather 
than  follow-ups  to  our  philosophy. 

5.  General  publicity.     I  am  glad  the    school  is  using 
the  methods  of  advertising  and  believe  a  wise  and  care- 
fully planned  advertising  campaign,  under  expert  guid- 
ance, would  bring  results.     The  single  "ad"  of  the  Citizens 
National  Committee  brought  them  in  $59,000  for  their 
work,   and  brief  notice  of  the  starting  of  an  extension 
class  in  Albany,   in   the  newspapers  and   not  paid  for, 
brought  us  more  than  a  dozen  students  and  students  of 
very  high  calibre,  including  two  bankers.     I  believe  care- 
fully planned  advertising  in  building  and  business  papers, 
might  bring  us  very  material  support  from  manufacturers 
and  professions  and  might  lead  to  formal  endorsement 
and  support  by  various  trade  associations.     This  might 
easily  lead  to  valuable  contacts  with  many  groups. 

Aside  from  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  there 
are  limitless  opportunities  for  publicity  along  other  lines. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  health  work  with 
visual  exhibits  at  fairs,  conventions,  etc.,  and  I  know  they 
can  be  made  to  bring  results.  What  is  to  be  done  at  the 
coming  World's  Fair  in  New  York?  Am  sure  much  could 
be  done  and  that  it  might  prove  invaluable  in  recruiting 
students. 

6.  Contact  and  follow  specific  groups  and  individuals, 
Rustgard,  Crusaders,  Citizens  National  Committee,  machin- 
ery people,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Chrys- 
ler School,  Political  parties,  etc.     Get  Republican  support 
in  fighting  fallacies  of  New  Deal,  Democratic  support  in 
fighting  tariffs  and  in  supporting  Hull.     Watch  the  news- 
papers and  follow  up  the  news.     And  this  pays. 

7.  Publications.     Membership   would    aid    LAND   AND 
FREEDOM   and    the    Freeman.     Aid    and    advise    authors 
and  see  that  new  Single  Tax  books  mention  and  advertise 
our  school  and  present  activities.    Get  away  from  present 
inertia — or  shall  we  say  bad  manners — of  those  who  fail 
even  to  answer  letters,  or  to  acknowledge  contributions. 
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Organize  to  sell  helpful  books  and  this  can  be  done  with 
profit,  as  I  know. 

8.  Most  important,  keep  converts  busy.  Don't  let  our 
rich  harvest  of  students  rust  away  but  give  them  something 
to  do.  All  too  often  new  converts  say  yes,  that  is  all 
true,  but  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it — and  frankly, 
today,  there  is  often  very  little.  Mere  membership  in 
an  organization  helps  some,  reading  current  journals 
helps  more,  but  being  given  a  job  helps  most.  What  can 
our  newer  converts  do?  They  can: 

(a)  Study  and  read  so  that  they  shall  be  more  com- 
petent and  qualified  to  take  an  active  part. 

(b)  Teach  and  enlist  students,  and  help  in  organizing 
classes  (as  Brown  has  done). 

(c)  Extend  our  teachings  into  such  groups  as  I  have 
indicated,  peace,  housing,  politics,  business  groups,  etc. 

(d)  Letters   to   the   press   and   particularly   follow-up 
letters. 

(e)  Sell  books,  get  them  into  libraries,  get  them  read, 
and   start  circulating  libraries.     Wish   the   general   asso- 
ciation could  make  up  small  traveling  libraries  of  about 
a  dozen  books  and  place  them  in  local  hands  to  be  loaned 
out,  perhaps  at  a  moderate  charge  like  many  of  the  librar- 
ies in  our  cities,  and  perhaps  to  be  sold. 

(f)  Research    and   writing.     Make    studies   of   assess- 
ment rolls  to  show  how  the  Single  Tax  would  actually 
work  in  concrete  cases.     This  is  needed. 

Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

RECENT  current  events  are  concerned  with  Phila- 
delphia and  environs.  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  concentrated 
on  his  Friday  activity,  and,  as  a  result,  is  doing  five  broad- 
casts within  24  hours. 

Here  is  a  "story"  used  in  one  of  the  station  house 
organs,  the  WSNJ  Radio  Press.  This  tells  of  a  single 
day's  activity  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  calls,  "A  Full  Day's 
Work,"  which  many  of  his  friends  will  follow  through 
with  interest.  Of  course  every  day  is  not  like  this.  But 
it  demonstrates  what  is  possible  with  concentration, 
which  some  day  Mr.  Ingersoll  would  like  to  carry  further. 

One  Day's  Broadcasting:  Starting  Thursday  evening, 
at  6:30  P.  M.,  on  station  WBIL  (5000  watts,  1100  k.  c.) 
our  broadcaster  embarks  in  his  '34  Chewy  for  the  city 
of  brotherly  love  (Philadelphia),  so  as  to  be  on  hand  for 
his  first  Friday  broadcast  from  station  WPEN  (1000 
watts,  1150  k.  c.),  at  9:45  A.  M.  This  is  at  Walnut  and 
22nd  St.  Then  comes  WDAS,  on  Chestnut  and  12th, 
at  12:45.  This  finishes  the  city  and  releases  the  circuit 
rider  to  the  45-mile  run  across  the  Delaware  on  the  beauti- 
ful Camden  bridge,  and  on  perfect  roads  to  one  of  Jersey's 
most  attractive  localities,  Bridgeton,  where  there  is  a 
brand  new  radio  station  just  out  of  a  Pandora  box.  It 


is  WSNJ    ("We  Serve  N.  J."),  and  the  broadcaster  goes 
on  at  3:00  P.  M. 

It  does  serve  a  very  wealthy  triangle,  including  Atlantic 
City,  Vineland,  Hammonton,  and  more.  Then  the  day's 
radio  business  is  completed  with  a  75-mile  run  to  Trenton, 
the  capital  city.  Station  WTNJ  (500  watts,  1200  k.  c.) 
is  being  born  again — like  new,  with  its  beautiful  new 
284-foot  Westinghouse  antenna;  over  below  where  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware — on  a  hill  in  Morrisville. 
7:45  P.  M.  is  the  time.  The  last  broadcast  permits  Mr. 
Ingersoll  to  complete  a  trip  of  over  300  miles,  and  to  get 
back  to  his  New  York  City  home  by  midnight,  including 
a  call  or  two  on  his  daughters. 

THE  INGERSOLL  WEEKLY  SCHEDULE 

Mon.,  WCNW,  2:30  P.  M.;  WWRL,  11:15  P.  M. 
Wed.,  WCNW,  3:45  P.  M.  Thurs.,  WLTH,  8:15  A.  M. 
WBIL,  6:30  P.  M.  Fri.,  WPEN,  9:45  A.  M.  (Phila.); 
WDAS,  12:45  P.  M.  (Phila.);  WSNJ,  3:00  P.  M.  (Bridge- 
ton);  WTNJ,  7:45  P.  M.  (Trenton).  Sat.,  WWRL, 
11:15  P.  M.  Sun.,  WOV,  4:00  to  4:30  P.  M.  Public 
Service  Forum  Hour  (C.  H.  I.,  Chairman  and  Director.) 

All  kilocycles  1400  to  1500,  except  WOV  and  WBIL— 
1100,  5000  watts. 

DORIS  ANGEL,  Office  Secretary. 

A  Few  Extracts  From 

Recent  Ingersoll  Broadcasts 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  CHAIN  OF  HOTELS  is  EXTENDING.    The  latest 
being  in  the  Bronx  and  having  the  Mayor  and  his  first  lady  at  the 
inauguration.     These  hotels  fulfill  a  great  mission,  especially  unde 
such  financial  conditions  as  in  the  past  few  years.     They  do  not  make 
things  easier  for  hotels,   however,   nor  do  the  thousands  of  cabins 
everywhere  along  the  highways,  nor  the  "transients  accommodated' 
signs  on  the  houses. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  HAS  DISCOVERED  THAT  A  FAMILY  OF 
FIVE  CAN  HAVE  THREE  SQUARES  A  DAY,  comprising  12,000  calories 
for  $1.25;  which  is  not  much  over  8  cents  each  for  the  IS  meals 
And  I  do  not  see  much  missing  from  the  bill  o'fare.  Verily,  there 
is  not  much  excuse  for  people  starving  at  that  rate,  which  is  all  the 
greater  indictment  against  an  economy  that  includes  poverty  anc 
distress  among  those  who  do  all  the  work. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  HEADLINES  GROVER  WHALEN  GIVE 
Us,  is  that  5  cent  drinks  will  only  cost  a  nickle  at  the  World's  Fair 
and  to  prove  this,  Moxi — or  something — will  be  there  with  59  kiosks 
where  thirsty  visitors  may  get  the  only  original  cooling  drink 
Walter  Winchell  and  I  will  be  watching  closely  to  see  whether  anothei 
equally  delightful  beverage,  in  exactly  double-size  bottle,  will  alsc 
be  there  at  a  nickle. 

WHAT  Is  MONOPOLY?  WHAT  IT  Is  OR  WHAT  PEOPLE  THINK  IT  Isi 
For  example,  here  is  the  owner  of  coal  land,  say  inherited,  containing  it 
prime  necessity,  placed  there  by  nature  or  a  Creator  for  the  children  o 
men.  The  owner  does  nothing  to  mine  coal — supplies  neither  labo 
nor  capital;  all  he  does  is  to  collect  royalties.  Operators  sink  tb 
shaft,  supply  machinery  and  money  to  operate;  railroads  transpor 
the  coal;  wholesalers  and  retailers  deliver  it — buying,  selling,  finan 
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cing;  and  banks  loan  the  money.  Now  the  government  is  looking 
for  monopoly,  and  makes  itself  very  popular  by  shouting  at  every- 
one in  this  chain  of  industry,  and  ignoring  the  only  drone,  and  who 
directly  and  indirectly  takes  half  the  wages  and  profits!  Now  the 
answer:  People  do  not  generally  look  on  landowning  as  monopoly, 
so  the  government  cannot  treat  it  as  such;  but  its  leaders  could 
propose — and  the  people  would  soon  instruct  them — to  tax  only  the 
land  monopoly,  exempting  all  industry. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  A  CITY  OF  325,000,  is  WITHOUT  NEWSPAPERS 
— FOR  FOUR  DAYS  Now.  Part  of  a  strike  infection  which  shut  down 
the  Seattle  Post  Intelligentsia,  until  Mr.  Hearst  decided  to  put  the 
President's  son  in  charge  of  it.  Such  experience  should  serve  to 
educate  our  editors  in  the  economics  involved  in  the  labor  problem; 
and  result  in  their  settling  that  problem  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  all  other  papers,  and  then  all  industry;  for  the  problem  is  always 
the  same.  But  these  experiences  wherein  labor,  in  effect,  destroys 
their  delicately  poised  business,  seem  to  be  more  effective  in  teaching 
economics  than  strikes  in  automobile  plants.  Their  editorials  are 
directed  at  communists,  reds,  agitators,  and  union  invasions;  true 
enough,  but  falling  short  of  solution.  The  trouble  is  where  the 
President  and  his  three  assistants  have  located  it — in  monopoly; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  newspaper  plants  or  motor  factories. 
Monopoly  is  organic;  it  is  a  system  that  does  its  fatal  work  through 
use  of  our  tax  system,  that,  applied  to  all  we  consume,  doubles  its 
cost,  cuts  its  volume,  makes  unemployment  and  low  wages. 

THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  STARTED  THINGS  IN  Two  DISTINCT  DIREC- 
TIONS ofr  BASIC  MONOPOLY,  UTILITIES  AND  COAL  MINING.  Now 
it  remains  for  us  to  see  if  he  will  follow  through,  or  back  up,  or  make 
believe.  And  also  for  us  to  see  how  his  critics  will  perform  in  either 
contingency.  First,  utilities;  he  has  laid  the  ground  work  for  right 
action  in  (a)  sternly  condemning  their  practices,  (b)  more  than  threat- 
ening them  with  competition  and  worse,  (c)  stating  the  terms  of  peace 
as  being  a  rate  basis  that  will  include  no  unearned  increments,  etc. 

Forcing  utilities  to  act  on  this  formula  will  do  them  and  their 
investors  full  justice,  especially  if  taxation  on  their  plants  will  be 
replaced  with  franchise  taxation.  But  if,  as  charged,  his  purpose 
in  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  is  to  confiscate  and  buy  them  out,  he  will  justify 
the  charge  that  he  is  communistic;  or  if  he  falls  for  a  high  price  from 
Willkie,  he  will  label  himself  as  something  not  impossible  nor  un- 
common, a  combined  monopolist  and  communist. 

Next,  Coal  Mines:  The  Guffey  Act  was  a  legalized  political  con- 
spiracy against  the  consumer  in  favor  of  union  labor,  the  mine  land- 
lord, railroads,  and  distributors,  to  all  get  theirs  and  add  it  to  price. 
This  has  not  been  put  to  work  and  probably  cannot  be.  The  physical 
situation  is  that  mining,  as  a  business  and  sustainer  of  a  half  million 
miners,  has  broken  down,  and  a  natural  system  is  growing  up  in  the 
form  of  bootleg  mining,  entailing  also  bootleg  trucking  and  selling. 
So,  although  its  basis  is  sidestepping  the  only  fundamental  monopo- 
list, the  mine  landlord — in  refusing  to  pay  his  royalties  and  going 
direct  to  "mother  earth"  for  a  prime  necessity  of  life,  by  25,000  job- 
less miners — this  "lawless"  act  has  also  fostered  a  revolt  against  the 
whole  system — mine  operating,  transporting,  and  selling. 

Here  is  a  revolt  against  basic  monopoly,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
labor- war  revolt  against  industry;  monopoly  being  the  only  enemy 
of  both  labor  and  capital.  It  also  illustrates  how  correcting  basic 
monopoly  will  correct  monopolistic  abuses  in  industry,  in  its  produc- 
tive and  distributive  branches.  Now  we  have  Gov.  Earle  proposing 
to  settle  this  age-old  problem — primarily  the  labor  problem — in 
another  equally  futile  way,  to  the  Guffey  bad  guess, — he  would  buy 
the  landlords  out  when  they  have  nothing  to  sell  that  they  created; 
and  he  would  buy  out  the  operating  and  distributing  system  when 
all  they  need  is  what  labor  needs — to  have  the  royalty  collector  taken 


off  their  necks.  But  here,  as  in  utilities,  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  "the  State"  to  take  its  first  major  plunge  into  socialization, 
and  this  will  be  the  test  of  whether  the  President  wants  to  revert  to 
a  corrected  individualism  through  destruction  of  monopoly,  or  go  on 
into  "a  new  order" — communism. 

Special  Privilege 

BY  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN 

A  S  our  time  honored  political  maxims  become  hackneyed 
**•  they  are  very  apt  to  pass  into  what  Grover  Cleveland 
would  call  innocuous  desuetude.  We  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ment that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  and 
yet  little  is  done  to  counteract  those  aggressive  forces 
which  nullify  that  freedom  which  we  profess  to  prize  so 
highly.  Even  the  prayer,  "Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  is  re- 
peated as  a  mere  wish  that  something  good  would  happen 
rather  than  with  a  determination  to  bring  about  those 
righteous  conditions  which  make  for  a  heaven  on  earth. 
Possibly  the  most  neglected  of  all  of  our  national  ideals  is 
our  professed  adherence  to  that  most  democratic  of  all 
maxims,  "Equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges  for 
none."  For  at  the  present  time  our  country  is  honey- 
combed with  special  privilege  that  has  become  so  entirely 
entrenched  as  to  be  regarded  on  all  sides  as  vested  right. 
Special  privilege  is  condoned  by  force  of  its  familiarity. 
Like  vice  it  is  endured,  then  pitied,  then  embraced. 

There  lived  in  a  Colorado  city  years  ago  a  house-wife 
who  made  convenient  use  of  coal  cars  on  the  side  track 
across  the  street  from  her  dwelling  with  which  to  replenish 
her  stock  of  fuel.  This  she  did  without  any  qualm  of 
conscience  but  as  a  special  privilege  which,  by  the  sancti- 
fying touch  of  time  had  grown  into  a  vested  right.  This 
woman  doubtless  was  punctilious  in  the  ordinary  obliga- 
tions of  life  and  would  have  hotly  resented  any  statement  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  stealing  coal.  She  was  guided  by  that 
all  too  common  kind  of  honesty  which  is  based  upon  expedi- 
ency rather  than  principle.  Not  on  any  account  would 
she  have  withheld  what  was  due  from  her  to  a  neighbor 
who  would  have  suffered  by  her  delinquency,  but  the  ad- 
vantage to  her  of  getting  this  coal  was  so  great  and  the 
loss  to  some  impersonal  owner  of  same,  mine,  railroad,  or 
smelter,  was  relatively  so  negligable  that  the  argument 
was  all  in  favor  of  her  acting  in  her  own  interest  without 
question.  No  personal  equation  was  involved  and  if  at 
first  there  had  been  any  hesitation  on  her  part  of  this 
practice,  that  was  long  ago  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  the 
railroad  company  put  a  watchman  on  guard  and  her  sup- 
ply of  fuel  was  thereby  stopped.  She  then  turned  to  the 
local  charity  organization  with  request  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  supply  which  had  thus  been  rudely  taken  from 
her  and  the  very  righteous  indignation  with  which  she 
told  her  story  was  ample  proof  of  entire  absence  of  com- 
prehension on  her  part  that  she  had  been  stealing. 

This  incident,   which  is  a  true  story,  illustrates  very 
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nicely  the  evolution  and  the  nature  of  that  special  privi- 
lege which  eventually  becomes  a  vested  right.  And 
if  the  searchlight  of  analysis  is  turned  upon  our  social 
system  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  presence  of  special 
privilege  in  unexpected  places  and  of  a  volume  that  is, 
in  the  aggregate,  enormous. 

As  a  basis  for  this  inquiry  it  may  be  well  to  state  the 
fundamental  truth  that  property  may  be  secured  in  three 
ways  only;  first,  by  labor;  second,  by  gift;  and  third, 
by  theft.  If  this  test  is  repeatedly  kept  in  mind,  the 
task  will  become  easier.  One  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  special  privilege  is  that  which  is  provided  under  ninety- 
nine  year  leases  on  valuable  business  property  sites. 
These  leases  convey  to  the  owner  of  the  land  a  stipulated 
income  after  the  tenant  has  paid  all  taxes  and  expenses. 
In  the  parlance  of  political  economy  this  revenue  consists 
of  what  John  Stuart  Mill  defined  as  unearned  increment, 
a  value  which  is  produced  by  no  individual  but  which  is 
purely  the  result  of  population  reflected  upon  desirable 
locations.  For  this  revenue  to  be  turned  over  to  indi- 
viduals as  is  now  the  unquestioned  custom  in  all  of  our  large 
cities  and  to  an  amount  of  billions  of  dollars  annually 
is  a  procedure  which  is  precisely  in  the  same  class  as  the 
stealing  of  coal  from  the  railroad  car  by  the  Colorado 
housewife. 

A  much  larger  source  of  public  revenue  which  is  di- 
verted to  individuals  is  that  of  the  rent  of  valuable  prop- 
erty in  excess  of  a  fair  interest  return  upon  the  intrinsic 
value  of  improvements  on  the  property.  This  applies 
to  practically  all  property  located  at  the  center  of  our 
large  cities  and  involves  enormous  revenues.  There  is  a 
mixture  here  of  legitimate  return  on  capital  invested  with 
the  unearned  increment  which  belongs  absolutely  to 
society  but  the  case  is  not  less  clear  on  that  account. 

Another  prolific  source  of  public  revenue  which  is  di- 
verted to  individuals  is  that  which  comes  from  the  lucky 
possession  of  oil  wells.  This  possession  frequently  gives 
incomes  of  thousands  of  dollars  daily  to  those  who  have 
no  more  claim  on  such  revenue  than  is  involved  in  the 
possession  of  the  land  upon  which  the  wells  were  de- 
veloped. The  wealth  that  has  by  this  means  been  given 
to  certain  sections  of  the  country  and  certain  groups  of 
people  has  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  The  Osage 
tribe  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma  are  said  to  have  been  made 
the  richest  people  in  the  world  due  to  this  special  privilege. 
Such  beneficiaries  are  no  more  justly  entitled  to  the  revenue 
which  they  receive  than  was  the  Colorado  woman  justi- 
fied in  stealing  coal  from  the  railroad  car.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  oil  industry  involves  a  great  deal  of  capital 
and  that  many  dry  wells  are  paid  for  before  a  single  pro- 
ducing well  is  developed.  This  is  true  and  therefore 
makes  the  proposition  somewhat  more  complicated  but 
does  not  alter  the  conclusion. 

Another  source  of  revenue  which  diverts  public  funds 
into  private  hands  is  speculation  in  land.  Purchase  of 


inside  property  sure  to  increase  in  value  is  the  one  invest- 
ment that  has  been  invariably  recommended  by  shrewd 
financiers.     This  speculation  is  far  greater  than  has  been 
generally  realized.     More  than  one-half  the  area  of   New 
York  City  consists  in  vacant  lots  which  are  held  out  of 
use  for  speculative  purposes,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
our  larger  cities.     Incidentally,  this  speculation  has  the 
effect  of  enhancing  the  selling  price  of  desirable  land  to 
artificially  high  figures.     When  land  which  is  purchased 
with   a  hope  of  subsequent  rise   in   value,   the   investor 
practically  lays  a  trap  by  which  he  may  secure  values  that 
rightfully  belong  to  the  community.     And   this  process 
makes  an  artificial  scarcity  of  land  with  consequent  arti- 
ficially high  cost  to  those  who  must  use  it.     This  process 
of   securing   a   profit,   of   getting   something   for  nothing, 
is  persistently  the  same  in  character  as  that  by  which 
the  Colorado  housewife  secured  her  supply  of  coal.     Here 
again  objection  may  be  interposed  to  the  effect  that  land 
frequently  has   to  be   sold   for   less   than   it  cost.     This 
is  an  objection  that  was  raised  by  no  less  an  economist 
than  Francis  A.   Walker,   the    foremost  critic  of  Henry 
George  during  his  life-time.     General  Walker  exclaimed, 
"Mr.  George  has  much  to  say  about  unearned  increment: 
He  says  nothing,  however,  about  unrequited  decrement." 
Mr.  George's  rejoinder  to  this  was  an  expression  on  hi 
part  of  his  inability  to  discuss  the  problem  with  one  wh 
spoke    of     unrequited    decrement    in    something    whic 
originally  had  no  value.     In  other  words,  so  far  as  society 
is  concerned  its  interest  is  only  in  the  rental  value  whic 
is  produced  from  year  to  year  and  which  rises  or  fall 
accordingly  as  population  grows  or  wanes.     The  importan 
fact  is  that  this  increment,  whether  large  or  small,  belong 
to  the  community  which  produced  it. 

The  most  spectacular  form  of  special  privilege  whic 
we  have  to  deal  with  today  is  that  provided  by  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  This  protection  enables  the  America 
manufacturer  to  secure  an  artificially  high  price  for  hi 
product.  The  common  argument  in  support  of  the  pro- 
tective system  is  that  the  American  standard  of  livin 
must  be  maintained  by  this  artificial  means,  but  thi 
argument  falls  to  the  ground,  if  at  the  same  time,  we  per 
mit  any  improvement  in  labor-saving  machinery  whic 
naturally  has  far  greater  effect  upon  the  labor  marke 
than  is  produced  by  the  competition  of  merchandise 
imported  from  abroad.  The  enormity  of  special  priv 
ilege  due  to  the  tariff  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  in  th 
State  of  Pennsylvania  than  elsewhere,  a  single  famil 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  on  alum 
inum,  being  reputed  to  be  worth  in  excess  of  two  billion 
of  dollars.  There  will  be  found  that,  with  a  few  rar 
exceptions,  the  great  fortunes  of  America  are  based  upo 
special  privilege  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Although    there    are    many    minor    sources    of    specia 
privilege  which  are  embedded  in  our  political  and  socia 
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institutions,  those  above  enumerated  are  the  principal 
ones. 

The  special  privileges  provided  by  legislative  action  at 
Washington  are  in  a  different  class  from  those  which  have 
become  a  regular  part  of  our  system  of  taxation  but  are 
none  the  less  to  be  condemned.  The  most  flagrant  of 
these  in  recent  times  was  the  appropriation  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Hoover,  of  five-hundred- 
million  dollars  of  tax  payers'  money  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  or  artificially  enhancing  the  price  of 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  farm  products.  It  was  presumed 
by  the  makers  of  this  law  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  giving  artificial  advantage  to  the  farming  class,  which 
would  offset  in  a  measure  the  special  privileges  which 
had  been  given  so  generously  to  Eastern  interests  by  means 
of  the  protective  tariff.  The  plea  for  this  farm  legis- 
lation was  repeatedly  based  upon  that  consideration. 
It  so  happened  that  even  the  immense  waste  of  money 
involved  by  the  farm  marketing  act  was  negligible  as 
an  influence  in  the  world  wide  markets  and  that  it  did 
not  affect  in  any  considerable  degree  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  upon  the  prices  of  the  agricultural  products 
which  were  supposed  to  be  favored.  But  the  very  fact 
that  this  legislation  was  put  through  with  little  opposition 
furnished  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  special 
privilege  legislation  is  regarded  as  perfectly  legitimate. 
And  this  has  been  further  illustrated  in  monstrous  degree 
by  the  New  Deal  legislation  under  President  Roosevelt. 

There  is  everywhere  consciousness  of  a  mysterious 
force  which  is  responsible  for  easily  acquired  fortunes  on 
one  hand  together  with  an  increase  of  unemployment  and 
consequent  lower  incomes  on  the  other  hand.  Each 
succeeding  census  report  makes  more  appalling  this  un- 
democratic and  unjust  condition  in  our  social  fabric. 

If  prosperity  is  to  be  secure,  there  must  be  an  end  to 
special  privilege  of  every  kind,  and  a  system  of  taxation 
inaugurated  in  place  thereof  which  shall  be  based  upon 
justice  to  all.  Henry  George  has  demonstrated  how 
this  should  be  done. 

A  Glance  at  Aldous  Huxley 

BY  FRANK  W.  GARRISON 

OOMETHING  has  happened  to  make  the  world  appear 
*-J  more  bearable  to  Aldous  Huxley,  in  spite  of  the  deep- 
ening chaos.  An  escape  from  frustration  signalizes  his 
new  book  of  essays,  "Ends  and  Means,"  where  an  attempt 
is  made  to  survey  present-day  problems  and  formulate 
an  approach  to  a  solution. 

The  contention  that  the  means  employed  always  de- 
termine the  end  arrived  at,  that  a  good  end  cannot  be 
won  by  bad  means,  is  as  easy  to  accept  in  theory  as  it 
is  hard  to  put  into  practice.  In  Huxley's  case  his  con- 
viction has  led  to  an  uncompromising  pacifist  stand, 


and  a  partial  detachment  from  the  tenets  of  Fabian 
Socialism,  accepted  by  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
writers  of  the  individualistic  school  who  explored  the 
science  of  political  economy  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
There  are  no  references  to  Quesnay  or  Turgot,  to  Cobden, 
Herbert  Spencer  or  Henry  George. 

Huxley  makes  the  common  mistake  of  assuming  an 
opposition  of  hostility  between  competition  and  co- 
operation. Cooperation  consists  in  an  exchange  of  goods 
and  services,  by  individuals  or  companies.  It  includes 
trade  and  business  relationships  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is 
clear  that  these  relationships  will  increase  as  economic 
barriers  are  removed,  i.e.,  as  competition  is  promoted. 
If  cooperation  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  fullest  extent,  com- 
petition must  be  unrestricted.  This  is  the  goal  of  laissez- 
faire.  It  would  put  an  end  to  prohibitions  and  partial 
laws,  just  as  it  would  restore  the  natural  flow  of  popula- 
tion and  transform  the  present  system  of  land  tenure, 
bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  ideal  of  equality  of 
opportunity. 

That  access  to  land  is  the  basis  of  independence  is 
indicated  by  the  history  of  the  common  lands  in  England, 
and  is  being  illustrated  afresh  in  the  anthracite  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  where  public  opinion  makes  it  possible 
for  discharged  miners  to  help  themselves  to  coal  seams 
on  land  that  belong  by  statute  to  the  owners  of  the  mines. 
A  revised  land  system  might  provide  an  alternative  to 
factory  work  and  thus,  at  a  single  stroke,  modify  the  prob- 
lems of  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  many  phases  of  ex- 
ploitation that  seem  to  compel  government  interference. 
The  ending  of  trade  monopoly  and  land  monopoly  would, 
it  is  safe  to  predict,  lessen  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  power  at  one  end  of  the  scale  while  tending  to  remove 
the  causes  of  poverty  (with  its  concomitants  of  degenera- 
tion and  crime)  at  the  other  end. 

If  Franz  Oppenheimer  is  correct  in  his  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  State,  the  real  purpose  of  government  is  not 
to  increase  human  happiness  but  to  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  control  the  political  machinery  as 
large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  wealth  produced. 
Military  prowess  and  a  swollen  bureaucracy,  essential 
parts  of  the  system,  are  incompatible  with  self-govern- 
ment in  industry  and  the  extension  of  individual  rights. 
Nothing  would  have  a  greater  decentralizing  effect  than 
the  repeal  of  privileges  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
the  field  of  economic  opportunity  to  all  manner  of  talents. 

Huxley  moves  but  hesitatingly  in  this  direction.  He 
sees  equality  best  served  by  "a  society  where  the  means 
of  production  are  owned  cooperatively,  where  power  is 
decentralized,  and  where  the  community  is  organized 
in  a  multiplicity  of  small,  interrelated  but,  as  far  as  may  be, 
self-governing  groups  of  mutually  responsible  men  and 
women."  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  can  be 
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no  monopoly  of  the  means  of  production  in  the  absence  of 
land  monopoly. 

"If  we  want,"  he  continues,  "to  realize  the  good  ends 
proposed  by  the  prophets,  we  shall  do  well  to  talk  less 
about  the  claims  of  'society'  (which  has  always,  as  a  matter 
of  brute  fact,  been  identified  with  the  claims  of  a  ruling 
oligarchy)  and  more  about  the  rights  and  duties  of  small 
cooperating  groups."  Better  still,  to  consider  the  rights 
of  men  and  women,  whose  true  interests  are  threatened 
at  the  threshold  of  life  by  State  education,  the  logical 
end  of  which  is  now  apparent  in  the  countries  ruled  by 
dictators.  Huxley  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
decline  of  democracy  coincides  with  the  rise  to  political 
power  of  the  second  generation  of  the  compulsorily  edu- 
cated proletariat. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  long  list  of  troubles  associated 
with  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  factory  system, 
the  seeming  need  of  State  interference  in  education  is 
but  a  symptom  of  the  disease  of  poverty.  The  remedy 
is  an  enlargement  of  economic  opportunity,  by  removing 
the  man-made  obstacles  to  self-employment  and  co- 
operation. Private  education  would  help  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  militarism,  and  would  substitute  diversity 
for  standardization. 

Equal  freedom  in  the  production  and  exchange  of 
wealth  would  not  only  tend  to  establish  harmony  in 
industry,  but  would  diminish  international  friction,  by 
allowing  people  and  goods  to  move  freely,  and  by  pro- 
viding access  to  raw  materials  on  even  terms  for  all  nations. 
To  arrive  at  the  millenium,  something  more  than  economic 
justice  may  be  needed,  but  it  is  the  first  requisite,  and 
each  instalment  will  liberate  a  portion  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  forces  by  which  the  advance  may  be 
hastened. 

The  Meaning  of  Graduates 

OVER  six  hundred  of  those,  who  had  just  completed 
the  course  in  fundamental  economics  at  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science,  foregathered  at  the 
Engineers  Auditorium,  New  York,  on  December  13. 
Several  hundred  former  graduates  and  friends  helped 
to  make  this  an  inspiring  assemblage.  The  apeakers 
were  two  graduates — Dimitri  Sousslof,  an  engineer,  and 
R.  Joseph  Manfrini,  head  of  an  investment  brokerage 
firm. — Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  Dr.  Henry  George, 
3d,  Congressman  Charles  R.  Eckert,  Col.  Victor  A.  Rule. 
What  do  such  graduation  exercises  mean?  Similar 
assemblages,  though  not  so  large,  were  held  during  De- 
cember and  January  in  dozens  of  cities  where  classes  are 
held.  Dinners,  speeches,  resolutions,  plans — the  mass 
expression  of  a  community  of  interest.  Gatherings  of 
people,  however,  are  not  difficult  to  create,  since  people 
are  gregarious,  nor  are  the  methods  of  arousing  enthu- 
siasm unknown  to  us  Americans. 


But  these  graduation  exercises  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  commonality  of  mass  assemblages.  They  are 
the  expression  of  a  newly  acquired  loyalty.  We  go  to 
school  and  college  reunions  because  of  our  loyalty  to 
our  own  youth.  We  go  to  business  meetings  primarily 
for  selfish  reasons.  We  are  loyal  to  our  trade,  to  our 
favorite  charity,  to  our  bridge  or  golf  club,  and  we  get 
pleasure  from  meeting  those  who  have  similar  loyalties. 

But  a  meeting  of  people  who  have  nothing  in  common, 
except  that  they  recently  read  a  famous  book,  attended 
ten  discussion  groups  under  various  teachers  (strangers 
but  ten  weeks  ago)  in  various  parts  of  the  city — people 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  with  different  social,  political 
and  educational  backgrounds — is  rather  unique.  A  new 
loyalty  has  been  developed — a  loyalty  to  an  ideal.  They 
cannot  know  all  the  people  at  the  gathering,  they  do  not 
come  to  meet  people  at  all.  They  come  because  in  so 
doing  they  express  a  desire  to  record  themselves  in  favor 
of  a  philosophy  to  which  but  three  months  before  they 
were  total  strangers.  They  have  learned  the  meaning 
of — and  the  way  to — economic  freedom.  Their  presence 
alone  at  these  graduation  exercises  is  their  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  this  ideal. 

The  inspiration  that  comes  from  meeting  many  people 
who,   no  matter  how   divergent   their  personal   interests 
may  be,  accept  this  new  loyalty  is  as  nothing  comparec 
to    the    inspiration    such    gatherings    give    to    those    wh 
have  been  in  the  work  for  many  years.     Said  an  old 
timer  in  the  lobby  of  the  Engineers  Auditorium:    "I  hav 
never  been  at  a  Single  Tax  gathering  where  there  wer 
so  many  new  faces  and  so  few  of  the  old  faces." 

At  these  graduation  exercises,  from  the  card  inde 
file  of  the  graduates  at  headquarters,  from  the  records  o 
the  increasing  number  of  classes,  from  the  mountin 
numbers  of  those  taking  the  correspondence  course,  fror 
the  new  names  of  workers  and  financial  contributors 
from  all  the  indications  of  growth  which  characterize  th 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  comes  the  co 
viction  that — 

TRUTH  MARCHES  ON. 

FRANK  CHODOROV. 

Philadelphia  School 

Commencement  Dinne 

THE  Philadelphis  Extension  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  held  its  sixth  Commence- 
ment Dinner  at  Van  Tassel's  Restaurant  in  that  city  or 
December  11.  There  were  present  about  150  diners 
and  graduation  certificates  were  awarded  to  thirty-nim 
students. 

James  S.  Farnum,  President  of  the  Student  Alumn 
Council,  under  whose  auspices  the  dinner  was  given 
made  a  brief  speech  of  welcome  and  turned  the  duties 
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of  toastmaster  over  to  Henry  W.  Hetzel,  whom  the  writer 
had  not  met  since  the  famous  "Delaware  Campaign," 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  though  he  knew  his  father, 
dead  these  many  years,  fairly  well.  Another  veteran  of 
that  campaign  present  was  Harold  Sudell. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  who, 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York 
School,  brought  "Greetings  from  Headquarters,"  in  one 
of  her  characteristic  talks  which  kindle  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  of  economic  education. 

Dr.  Henry  George,  3d,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  called  on 
to  speak  in  the  absence  of  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Field 
Director  of  Organization,  who  found  himself  too  busy 
organizing  schools  in  New  England,  to  attend,  gave  a 
talk  which,  while  it  had  the  earmarks  of  an  impromptu, 
was  packed  with  a  physician's  solid  arguments  for  a  sane 
economic  system  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  sane 
and  healthy  civilization.  This  young  man  has  no  reason 
for  growing  stoop-shouldered  under  the  great  name  born 
by  his  father  and  grandfather. 

Frank  Chodorov,  Director  of  the  New  York  School, 
spoke  on  "The  Correspondence  Course,"  which  on  several 
counts  he  deems 'to  be  even  more  important  than  the 
class  course,  claiming  that  its  graduates  seem  to  acquire 
on  the  average,  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  science 
of  economics.  He  presented  an  amusing  as  well  as  in- 
forming picture  of  the  "mechanics"  of  the  school's  routine. 

The  Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
another  speaker  who  found  it  impossible  to  attend  and 
sent  his  regrets.  Dr.  Walter  Mendelson  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  delivered  a  fine  address  on  the  early  days  of 
the  movement  and  his  associations  with  Henry  George 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  that  great 
leader  in  the  Library  of  Princeton  University  on  Oct.  31, 
forty  years  to  the  day  after  his  funeral  services  in  New 
York  in  1897,  was  asked  to  repeat  it,  which  he  did. 

Stephen  Bell,  author  of  "Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  Rebel, 
Priest  and  Prophet,"  presented  a  bird's  eye  review  of 
that  great  priest's  career,  his  espousal  of  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George,  the  condemnation  of  that  philosophy 
by  sundry  high  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
his  refusal  to  retract  it,  his  suspension  from  priestly  duties 
and  the  order  that  he  go  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  "contu- 
macy," and  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Rome's  juris- 
diction over  his  politico-economic  opinions  and  utter- 
ances as  an  American  citizen,  all  of  which  led  up  to  his 
formal  excommunication  in  1887,  an  event  that  for  more 
than  five  years  shook  the  Church  from  center  to  circum- 
ference and  finally  forced  a  reconsideration  of  his  case 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1892,  his  complete  vindication  and 
restoration  to  communion  and  the  priesthood  without 
being  required  to  retract  a  single  word  of  the  Georgeian 
economic  philosophy  which  his  "superiors"  had  condemned. 
Relating,  briefly,  the  events  of  the  New  York  Mayoralty 
campaign  of  1897,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Henry 


George,  Mr.  Bell  closed  his  talk  by  reading  Dr.  McGlynn's 
wonderful  eulogy  of  the  fallen  leader  in  the  old  Grand 
Central  Palace,  where  he  electrified  his  vast  audience 
by  declaring: 

"As  truly  as  there  was  a  man  sent  of  God  whose  name 
was  John,  there  was  a  man  sent  of  God  whose  name  was 
Henry  George!" 

Julian  P.  Hickok,  Extension  Secretary,  and  Francis 
J.  Fee,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Student  Alumni 
Council,  officiated  in  the  awarding  of  the  graduation 
certificates. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  in  other  places  where  extension 
schools  have  been  started  and  maintained,  the  opinion 
is  unanimous  that  "This  is  the  thing  we  long  have  sought 
and  mourned  because  we  found  it  not,"  in  that  it  appears 
to  be  the  only  feasible  way  to  reach  those  "file  leaders  of 
public  opinion,"  without  whose  active  support  no  cause 
can  prosper. — TOM  DICKANBARRY. 

Graduation  Exercises  in  Chicago 

r  I  ^HE  graduation  exercises  of  the  Henry  George  School 
•*-  of  Social  Science  was  held  December  15,  1937,  in 
the  grill  room  of  Mandel  Bros,  department  store.  There 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  graduates.  Altogether 
about  120  were  present.  Mr.  Max  Korshak  acted  as 
auctioneer  to  raise  funds  for  the  school.  He  promised 
to  match  dollar  for  dollar  of  all  the  money  that  was 
pledged  or  contributed  at  the  meeting.  Under  his  vigorus 
leadership  something  like  $232  was  paid  in  or  pledged. 
This,  with  Mr.  Korshak's  contribution,  will  make  about 
$464. 

The  Old  Guard  Passeth 

THE  death  on  December  23  of  Edwin  Ross  of  Arden, 
Del.,  means  another  break  in  the  thinning  ranks 
of  the  "Old  Guard."  And  one  that  will  be  deeply  felt. 
Like  his  older  brother,  Will  Ross,  who  died  several  years 
ago,  "Ned"  Ross  (as  he  was  known  to  his  many  friends) 
could  look  back  on  a  lifetime  of  devoted  service  to  the 
ideals  of  Henry  George.  His  understanding  of  these 
truths  did  not  come  until  he  was  a  young  man,  but  they 
overshadowed  his  childhood,  in  Coventry,  Kentucky, 
in  that  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  into  Cin- 
cinnati once  each  week  to  fetch  The  Standard  for  his 
father,  John  Ross,  who  was  already  a  Single  Taxer.  In 
Philadelphia,  Edwin  Ross  met  the  old  Philadelphia  Single 
Tax  Society,  and  from  then  on  gave  all  of  his  free  time 
to  the  Cause.  He  worked  on  the  old  Justice  as  printer; 
worked  side  by  side  with  Frank  Stephens  throughout 
the  Delaware  Campaign.  He  was  an  active  worker  in 
Henry  George's  last  Mayoralty  Campaign,  and  was 
stopping  in  the  same  hotel,  in  the  next  room  to  Mr.  George, 
the  night  of  the  latter's  death.  He  had  lived  in  Arden 
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for  27  years,  had  been  a  Trustee  of  the  colony  for  many 
years  and  had  worked  to  keep  it  firmly  to  the  original 
principles  of  its  foundation.  Ned  Ross'  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Henry  George  was  so  strong  that  he 
passed  it  on  to  his  entire  family.  His  wife,  who  survives 
him,  was  already  a  convert  when  they  married.  And 
their  three  sons  and  two  daughters  are  all  active  workers 
for  the  Truth.  Ned  Ross  was  an  excellent  speaker, 
compromising  not  one  jot  of  his  convictions,  but  so  kindly 
and  gentle  withal  that  he  never  antagonized  and  always 
interested  his  audience.  As  chairman  of  meetings  he 
was  even  more  successful.  Ross  was  in  active  business 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  traveling  representative  for 
an  important  fire  insurance  company.  His  friends  knew 
how,  on  his  travels,  he  never  forgot  to  put  in  a  word  or 
two  which  may  have  awakened  a  mind  here  and  there 
to  a  desire  for  greater  knowledge  of  fundamental  economics. 
Death  came  very  suddenly,  from  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
within  a  week  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 

His  name,  like  that  of  his  brother,  Will  Ross,  will  be 
writ  high  in  the  annals  of  our  work. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON. 

The  Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

*"  I X)  jump  right  into  the  middle  of  things,  let's  talk 
-1-  about  the  December  book  selling. 

Our  Christmas  letter,  signed  by  the  Honorable  Lawson 
Purdy,  President  of  the  Foundation,  went  to  ten  thousand 
people.  It  asked  them  to  give  books  by  Henry  George, 
or  about  his  plan,  as  gifts.  A  folder  accompanying  the 
letter  described  seventeen  suitable  titles.  Our  appeal 
was  answered  with  characteristic  loyalty.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty  books  were  purchased.  They  were  attractively 
wrapped — gifts  to  be  proud  of.  They  went  to  far-off 
Manila,  and  to  war-torn  Spain. 

Aided  by  funds  donated  by  its  friends  last  spring,  the 
Foundation  is  launching  a  campaign  of  national  adver- 
tising. Fourteen  advertisements  of  varying  lengths  will 
appear  during  the  next  four  months  in  Fortune,  Harper's 
Magazine,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  United  States  Jour- 
nal and  the  Wall  Street  News.  The  advertisements  are 
worded  to  appeal  to  a  conservative,  thoughtful  audience. 
One,  headlined  "An  Old  Bequest,"  tells  of  the  founding 
of  this  organization  under  the  will  of  Robert  Schalkenbach 
(whose  legacy  was  called  "an  odd  bequest"  by  the  news- 
papers of  1925),  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 
A  second  advertisement  addressed,  "To  Brain  Trusters 
and  Social  Planners,"  quotes  from  Henry  George,  then 
goes  on  to  say,  "in  'Progress  and  Poverty,'  a  real  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  social  thinking,  Henry  George  points 
the  way  to  the  achievemtnt  of  the  individual  freedom 
that  is  the  life  blood  of  the  healthy  social  state  ...  a 


road  we  must  follow  unless  the  tax-gatherer  is  to  become 
our  personal  dictator."  A  third  quotes  John  Dewey's  fam- 
ous opinion  regarding  Henry  George,  and  says,  "Henry 
George's  philosophy  is  as  American  as  a  sod  house,  a 
native  contribution  to  social  thinking — sprung,  not  from 
Russia  or  Italy,  but  from  George's  own  observation  of 
the  American  scene." 

During  the  advertising  campaign  we  are  asking  our 
bookdealers  to  display  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  One 
Albany  bookstore  has  promised  a  special  window-showing 
of  George's  books. 

Last  November  we  attempted  to  interest  a  list  of  cer- 
tified public  accountants  in  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
The  venture  was  outstandingly  successful.  From  the 
first  thousand  names  circularized  we  secured  forty  orders 
and  sold  forty-three  books.  The  literature  used  in  the 
campaign  was  a  folder  reprint  of  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
article  entitled,  "Three  Important  Balance  Sheet  Ratios." 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  campaign  was  an  offer  to 
send  the  book  on  five  days'  free  examination.  Although 
almost  all  those  ordering  took  advantage  of  the  return 
privilege,  only  one  man  sent  the  book  back.  A  list  of 
several  thousand  more  accountants  is  now  being  approached 
in  the  same  manner. 

May  we  again  remind  the  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
that,  as  long  as  the  edition  lasts,  "The  Theory  of  the  Lan 
Question,"  by  Professor  George  R.  Geiger,  published  b 
Macmillan  at  $2.00,  can  be  secured  from  us  at  $1.00 
copy.     Published  in  1936,  this  book  is  an  excellent  argu 
ment  for  land  value  taxation.     It  shows  how  land  valu 
differs  from  other  forms  of  economic  value  and  point 
out  that  two  distinct  classes  of  value  must  be  considerec 
in    economics:     that   of    reproducible    human  enterprise 
and  that  of  irreproducible  nature,  i.  e.,  land. 
FROM  OUR  MAIL  BAG 

Dated,  Thanksgiving  Day,  1937. 

"Thanks  galore  for  such  an  institution  as  yours. — Yo 
folks  getting  material    to   the   universities,   colleges   an 
schools  are  doing  a  great  work.     I  am  thankful  for  th 
opportunity  to  be  along  with  others,  in  this  importan) 
movement." 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Acting  Secretary. 

.  HAVE  already  read  Henry  George's  great  book  an< 
•*•  really  learnt  a  great  deal  from  it.  Men  like  Henr 
George  are  unfortunately  rare.  One  cannot  imagine  ; 
more  beautiful  combination  of  intellectual  keenness 
artistic  form  and  fervent  love  of  justice.  Every  line  i 
written  as  if  for  our  generation.  The  spreading  of  thes 
works  is  a  really  deserving  cause,  for  our  generatio;| 
especially  has  many  and  important  things  to  learn  fron 
Henry  George.  It  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  you  had  n 
conception  of  what  high  degree  the  work  of  Henry  Georg 
is  appreciated  by  serious,  thinking  people. 

DR.  ALBERT  EINSTEIN. 
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nternational  Institute 


For  Georgeianism 


pHERE  has  been  formed  in  Melbourne  an  International 
Institute  for  the  Interchange  of  Information  regard- 
g  the  progress  being  made  in  the  practical  applications 
the  principles  of  Henry  George's  teachings.  The 
under  of  the  Institute  is  an  internationally  known 
sperantist  and  has  been  a  Georgeian  almost  from  the 
adle. 

There  are  Esperantists  in  every  city  and  town  through- 

ut  the  world   and  many  of   these  are  being  asked   to 

sist  Georgeian  Clubs  where  they  also  exist  to  form  small 

ternal  groups  who  will  study  the  International  Language 

ith  a  definite  objective  in  view — to  send  to  the  Insti- 

ute  in  Melbourne  reports  of  progress  made  in  the  appli- 

ation  of  Georgeian  Principles  in  their  district,  to  report 

>out  Georgeians  generally  (not  omitting,  perhaps,  social 

ems),    and   also   to   cover    Proportional    Representation 

like  manner.  English  communities  should  not  imagine 
lat  English  is  a  suitable  language  for  the  primary  pur- 
ose — the  gathering  of  information  from  all  the  world 
to  one  place — English  has  its  limitations,  and  because 
ic  Georgeian  Movement  is  now  alive  in  almost  every 
nd  in  the  world  (despite  reports  by  G.  B.  Shaw,  and  the 
ommunists  to  the  contrary),  an  International  Language 
as  become  more  and  more  necessary  to  keep  in  touch 
ith  our  movement  in  all  places. 

At  least  this  is  the  view  of  the  Institute,  which  will 
mply  make  of  the  International  Language  the  instru- 
icnt  for  collecting  and  disseminating  News, — news  of 

kind  not  obtainable  through  the  ground-lord  controlled 
ress  agencies.  Our  beginnings  will  be  modest,  but 
hatever  information  we  receive  from  foreign  lands  will 
e  freely  passed  on  to  the  Georgeian  and  P.  R.  Press  in 
ustralia,  translated  into  English,  of  course. 

Membership  is  five  shillings  per  annum  for  those  who 
ish  to  receive  the  International  Letter  in  full  as  issued 
om  time  to  time  during  the  year:  supporters  may  become 
lembers  by  paying  one  shilling  or  any  sum  by  way  of 
onation  to  assist  in  the  work  being  undertaken.  One  of 
ic  matters  to  which  the  Institute  will  give  early  atten- 
on  is  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Bengough's 
Up-To-Date  Primer" — possibly  in  the  form  of  a  text- 
ook  through  which  the  budding  linguist-economist  may 
ather  economic  truths  whilst  learning  the  simple  words 
/hich  are  the  core  of  language.  The  late  Mr.  Bengough's 
ephew  is  the  Registrar  of  the  McMaster  University  at 
lamilton,  Ontario,  and  is  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Esperanto  Association  (National  Federation  of  Esperan- 
ist  Clubs  throughout  Canada.) 

Address  correspondence  and  subscriptions  to  The 
Secretary,  International  Georgeian  Institute,  Henry 
George  Club,  George's  Lane,  Melbourne  Cl.,  Australia. 


Yesterday's  Causes 

and  Today's  Effects 

Charity  is  indeed  a  noble  and  beautiful  virtue,  grateful  to  man  and 
approved  by  God.  But  charity  must  be  built  on  justice.  It 
cannot  supersede  justice. — HENRY  GEORGE. 

LIKE  the  weather,  much  has  been  said  of  environment 
as  an  -aspect  of  our  social  problems  but  little,  if  any- 
thing, really  has  ever  been  done  about  it.  Many  will 
question  this  assertion  contending  that  our  present  social 
order  benefits  currently  from  not  one  but  actually  two 
horns  of  plenty,  one  furnished  a  reputedly  social-minded 
and  perhaps  well-intended  Governmental  Administration 
in  Washington  intent  on  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
entire  country,  excluding,  as  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes  recently 
inferred,  sixty  families  of  wealth,  the  other  provided  by 
numerous  charitable  organizations  and  eleemosynary 
institutions  working  earnestly  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. Both  these  groups,  we  might  admit,  continuously 
try  to  appease  the  hungry  public  appetite  for  better  living 
standards  but,  when  we  pause  and  look  about  us  today 
at  the  poverty  which  exists  in  this  wealthy  land  of  ours 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  in  spite  of  a  slight  improve- 
ment, absolutely  artificial  in  nature,  neither  group  is 
having  much  success  in  its  endeavors  along  these  lines. 
Would  it  be  too  dogmatic  to  claim  that  all  this  energy 
and  all  this  money  is  being  misdirected?  It  would  not 
seem  so  if  on  one  hand  we  reviewed  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  energy  and  money  expended  to  help  man- 
kind and  on  the  other  hand  .  .  .  well,  just  look  at  man- 
kind. 

Many  years  ago  the  river  Nile  was  known  to  go  on  an 
habitual  spree,  overflowing  its  bank  almost  seasonally 
and  causing  terrific  damage  to  the  countryside.  Man 
endeavored  to  anticipate  these  disastrous  outbursts  in 
many  haphazard  ways  but  found  himself  faced  with  the 
same  dilemma  time  and  again.  Finally,  as  our  civiliza- 
tion developed  and  land  values  expanded,  it  became 
more  and  more  expensive  to  society  to  ignore  the  funda- 
mental aspect  of  the  problem  and  a  scientific  survey  was 
compiled  of  the  entire  situation.  Artificial  irrigation  and 
other  similar  feats  of  engineering  were  introduced.  The 
energy  of  this  mighty  body  of  water  as  well  as  the  energy 
of  man,  no  longer  misdirected,  then  contributed  towards 
the  production  of  a  fertile  countryside  where  barren  waste- 
land was  known  to  have  existed  for  many  years  before. 

In  citing  this  particular  instance  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
our  present  civilization,  let  us  not  be  accused  of  digressing. 
Today  the  Administration  in  Washington  offers  new  solu- 
tions daily  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  improving  our 
public  environment  and  elaborate  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions worthy  products  of  Capitalism  (communists,  Mr. 
Ickes,  et  al,  please  note)  continue  to  expand  energy  and 
vast  sums  of  money  in  an  effort  to  aid  the  less  fortunate. 
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Now  the  point  is:  How  can  both  these  competing  agencies 
expect  to  improve  the  environment  of  man  when  neither 
one  has  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  actual  sources  from 
whence  the  social  conditions  of  our  present  civilizations 
have  sprung?  Omar  Khayyam  says,  "Yesterday  this 
day's  madness  did  prepare."  Why  do  intelligent  individu- 
als strive  to  eradicate  our  every  day  social  diseases  with- 
out tracing  the  ailments  of  today  to  the  sources  of  yester- 
day? It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  more  mental  power 
and  physical  energy  will  be  deflected  into  channels  lead- 
ing to  laboratories  for  human  research,  where  our  current 
dislocations  may  be  traced  to  the  source,  laboratories 
where  the  desire  for  truth  must  be  the  sole  dynamo  gen- 
erating mental  energy. — R.  JOSEPH  MANFRINI. 

Washington  Letter 

THE  third  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  for  the  season 
of  1937-1938  was  held  with  Mrs.  Jennie  Knight  at  the  Cordova, 
20th  and  Florida  Avenue,  on  December  6,  with  the  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Minnie  White,  presiding,  in  the  continued  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  McEvoy. 

During  the  business  meeting,  attention  was  called  to  the  curric- 
ulum, published  for  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  which 
the  names  of  Mill,  Malthus  and  Marx  were  given  as  the  economists 
to  be  studied,  and  a  motion  was  carried  that  the  secretary,  Mrs. 
Walter  N.  Campbell,  be  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  Dr.  F.  String- 
fellow  Barr,  President  of  the  college,  inquiring  why  Henry  George's 
name  was  omitted. 

Readings  from  Otto  Cullman's  book  entitled,  "$20,000,000  a  Day," 
with  discussion  on  the  points  brought  out,  formed  the  main  programme 
for  the  evening. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  January  3,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Daisy  Campbell,  4915  Fourth  Street  Northwest,  with 
the  vice-president  still  in  the  chair. 

Under  the  head  of  reports  of  officers,  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Campbell 
read  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  she  had  written  to  Dr.  Barr,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  made  at  the  preceding  meeting,  and  also  a  letter 
to  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  and  their  reply.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
followed  suit  by  reading  a  letter  written  unofficially  to  Dr.  Barr, 
and  his  response  thereto.  A  letter  addressed  to  her  by  Mr.  Peter 
Schwander,  the  "Horatio"  of  Single  Tax  verses,  was  also  read,  approv- 
ing the  metal  literature  container  which  he  had  read  of  in  one  of  the 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  reports  of  W.  S.  T.  C.  meetings,  and  adding 
the  suggestion  that  leaflets  be  tucked  inside  of  library  books  just 
before  their  return,  which  plan  found  general  acceptance  among  the 
members. 

The  subject  for  consideration  at  this  meeting  was  the  possibility 
of  educating  radio  broadcasters  on  the  subject  of  the  Single  Tax, 
in  view  of  their  wide  sphere  of  influence,  the  good  work  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  and  others  being  cited.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  what 
steps  might  be  taken  in  this  direction,  and  advice  and  suggestions 
from  anyone  having  ideas  along  this  line  to  contribute,  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Just  before  refreshments  were  served,  Mr.  George  A.  Warren  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  hold  the  February  meeting  at  his  home, 
Hammond  Courts,  at  which  a  Single  Tax  debate  is  scheduled  to  be 
held. — GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 

I  BELIEVE  land  values  taxation  to  be  the  salvation, 
and  the  only  salvation  of  the  South. 

DR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON, 


Miscellany 


FAIRHOPEISM  VS.  ALTRUISM 

Written  by  Ernest  B.  Gaston,  for  The  Fairhope  Courier  of  Sept. 
1,  1894.  The  Courier  was  then  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
but  moved  to  Fairhope  with  its  founders  in  November,  1894. 

It  must  not  be  thought  because  the  Fairhope  Courier  does  not 
gush  over  the  altruistic  feelings  actuating  its  members  and  which 
shall  make  life  delightful  in  its  community;  because  it  counts  selfish- 
ness the  mainspring  of  human  action,  that  the  editor  and  his  associates 
have  no  faith  in  the  influence  of  higher  motives  of  human  conduct. 
Far  from  it. 

Love  is  the  divine  germ  implanted  in  the  human  heart  and  we 
rejoice  in  the  feeling  that  its  blossoms  of  kindness,  purity  and  self- 
abnegation  increase  in  numbers  and  fragrance  with  the  passing  gen- 
erations. We  believe  its  growth  may  be  encouraged  by  favorable 
conditions,  but  cannot  be  forced.  Kindness  and  unselfishness  can- 
not be  commanded,  they  must  be  volunteered,  and  so  we  believe 
that  the  effort  to  ordain  unselfishness  by  rule  and  rote  must  end,  as 
it  always  has  ended,  in  failure. 

The  function  of  organized  society  is  to  establish  and  maintain 
justice.  The  higher  ethical  rule  of  unselfishness  must  be  applied  in 
the  individual  human  heart. 

So  in  the  Fairhope  plans  we  have  endeavored  to  establish  justice 
To  remove  the  opportunities  for  the  preying  of  one  upon  the  other 
Recognizing  that  selfishness  has  been  the  ruling  force  of  mankind 
from  the  infancy  of  the  race,  we  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  com- 
mand or  expect  that  it  should  immediately  cease.  Selfishness  says 
"take,"  love  says  "give":  we  may  not  command  a  gift,  but  we  can 
say  to  him  whose  impulse  is  to  take — "take  that  which  belongs  to 
you  by  right  of  creation,  no  more." — This  we  do.  We  close  the 
gates  against  injustice;  we  open  them  to  unselfishness.  Society  car 
do  no  more. 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  AUSTRALIA 
If  the  general  industrial  group,  particularly  the  main  manufactur 
ing  group,  can  save  £200,000  by  the  Government  dipping   its   han( 
into  the  public  Treasury  and  financing  private  enterprise  to  purchas 
houses  to  let  at   a  low  rental,   naturally   they  will    enthusiastical 
favor  such  a  proposal.     My  opinion  is  that  it  is  no  more  a  functio 
of  the  Government  to  build  homes  for  the  people  than  it  is  to  provk 
them  with  umbrellas  to  keep  off  the  rain.     We  have  gone  too  far  alo 
that  scheme  in  days  gone  by. 

HON.  E.  J.  CRAIGIE  in  the  Australia  House  of  Assembly. 

LAND  REFORM  IN  MEXICO 
The  position  of  United  States  capital  has  been  affected  by  thr 
policies  of  the  Cardenas  administration:    agrarian  reform,  protecti 
of  labor,   and  the  recapture  of   natural  resources.     On  October  2 
it  was  announced  that  during  the  last  three  years  25,000,000  acr 
carved    from    great    estates — some    of    them    American-owned — ha 
been  given  to  569,000  peasants  organized  into  5,985  communal  vi 
lages.     Following  large-scale  division  of  cotton  and  wheat  lands 
the  Laguna  region  of  north-central  Mexico  during  the  fall  of   1 
President  Cardenas  initiated  a  similar  programme  for  the  henequ 
plantations  of  Yucatan  in  August,  1937,  and  two  months  later  for  t 
Yaqui  River  valley  in  the  northwestern  state  of  Sonora.     While  t 
Mexican   constitution   provides  for   compensation   to  owners   of  eJ 
propriated  lands,  the  government  declares  that  funds  are  at  prese 
lacking  for  indemnification. — Foreign  Policy  Bulletin. 

SNOWDEN  AND  MAcDONALD 

Two  other  tragic  deaths  this  year  have  saddened  me — the  dead 

of   Snowden   and   MacDonald.     Passing   the   moors,   o'er   which 

ashes  of  Snowden  were  scattered  at  the  very  time  when  MaDconald 
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death  came  to  hand,  I  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  of  the  tragedy 
of  their  closing  days. 

Verily  I  believe  that  Snowden  died  a  broken-hearted  man.  For 
I  think  he  left  little  doubt  about  the  fact  that  he  felt  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  MacDonald,  when  the  latter  became  the  head  of  the  so- 
crlled  National  Government — the  most  Tory  of  all  the  Tory  Govern- 
ments by  the  way — but  the  greatest  sorrow  of  Snowden's  life  was  the 
treatment  he  received  from  his  own  Labor  Government,  when  he 
introduced  his  Land  Value  Taxation  proposals  in  his  budget.  The 
support  he  got  might  be  termed  acquiescence  without  approval,  and 
he  got  only  one  or  two  backers  in  the  debates  from  his  own  party 
whilst  his  budget  was  before  the  House  of  MacDonald — well  he  is 
gone,  "Peace,  let  him  rest!" 

There  have  been  but  one  or  two  straws  floating  on  the  waters  of 
1937  which  have  engendered  hope  and  strengthened  one's  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  our  younger  people  to  accept  the  discipline  of  high 
and  sober  thinking.  One  such  straw  is  the  growth  of  the  Study  Circles 
for  a  ten-week  scientific  examination  of  Henry  George's  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  This  method  of  propagating  the  teachings  of  your 
great  prophet  comes  also  from  you.  I  understand  that  it  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  your  young  people  and  thousands  are  flock- 
ing into  your  classes. 

Hence,  its  trial  here  and  such  reports  as  I  get  are  thrilling.  A 
friend  of  mine  is  running  different  classes  four  nights  weekly.  By  the 
time  the  ten  weeks  expire  his  pupils  have  canvassed  to  get  him  re- 
cruits to  start  a  new  class,  whilst  they  carry  on,  mutually  aiding  one 
another  to  follow  the  gleam.  My  colleague  tells  me  this  is  easily 
the  most  fruitful  form  of  propaganda  he  has  been  associated  with  in 
all  his  fifty  years  of  service  for  the  cause,  I  feel,  therefore,  that  "The 
Economics  of  God,"  for  such  is  what  I  conceive  George's  message  to 
imply,  is  going  to  get  a  more  thorough  ventilation  and  a  fuller  hear- 
ing than  ever  before. 

T.  A.  in  Unity  of  Jan.  3,  Edited  by  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES. 

BOUQUET 

The  New  Yoi  k  journal,  "LAND  AND  FREEDOM,"  in  its  July-Aug. 
number  makes  the  editorial  comment  that  there  are  few  Land  Rent 
Restoration  journals  which  are  so  well  edited  .or  the  contents  of  which 
are  so  well  written,  as  The  Commonweal  of  New  Zealand. 

While  being  by  no  means  satisfied  with  our  own  efforts  to  make 
accurate  and  attractive  use  of  the  English  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
expression  in  behalf  of  Fundamental  Social  Justice,  we  nevertheless 
very  much  appreciate  this  particular  tribute. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  itself  displays  a  depth  and  breadth  of  culture, 
a  profundity  of  philosophy,  and  a  facility  of  telling  expression,  not, 
in  our  opinion,  equalled  elsewhere,  and  as  we  value  a  compliment 
according  to  our  estimate  of  its  tributary,  the  bouquet  from  our  big 
brother  in  U.  A.  S.  is  decidedly  encouraging. 

New  Zealand  Commonweal. 

We  are  sorry  to  chronicle  the  suspension  of  the  Commonweal,  from 
which  this  is  taken.  Our  periodical  literature  is  poorer  by  reason  of 
its  untimely  suspension. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

END  OF  ALL  TAXES  ON  HOMES  URGED    BY  GOVERNOR 
WHITE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Governor  Hugh  L.  White  of  Mississippi,  startled  the  Legislature 
with  a  recommendation  that  all  homesteads  be  exempted  completely 
rom  State,  county,  district  and  municipal  taxes.  He  declared  that 
:he  State's  present  financial  condition,  with  a  surplus  of  more  than 
^5,000,000  in  the  treasury,  justified  such  action. 

The  recommendation  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  applause  from  mem- 
>ers.  To  bring  about  the  proposed  exemption  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  be  necessary. 


The  Governor  said: 

"I  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you  that  you  endeavor  to  find 
the  necessary  means  to  make  possible  the  lifting  of  all  taxes  from 
the  home.  I  mean  taxes  of  all  description — State,  county,  district 
and  municipal. 

"And  I  mean  homes  of  all  kinds,  without  distinction  or  discrimina- 
tion. I  mean  homes  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  towns  and  the 
cities.  The  home  is  a  home,  whether  it  be  occupied  by  a  man  of 
wealth  or  by  a  man  who  must  earn  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil. 
I  would  lift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  them  all  alike. 

"An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  may  be  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  what  I  have  in  mind,  but  if  so,  I  think  there  is  no 
question  whatever  that  our  people  would  ovcrhelmingly  ratify  such 
an  amendment  at  the  polls. 

"Too  many  of  our  people,  too  many  widows  and  others  of  small 
means,  have  spoken  and  written  to  me,  for  me  to  have  any  doubt  as 
to  public  sentiment  on  the  question." 

SOCIAL  JUSTICE  FIRST 

The  following  quotation  will  interest  Georgeists.  It  is  from  a 
little  book  of  100  pages,  entitled,  "Social  Justice  First,"  by  C.  V. 
Brayne,  C.  M.  G.,  Retired  Land  Commissioner  of  Ceylon,  published 
1937,  by  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London,  England.  Because 
Mr.  Brayne  is  a  Retired  Land  Commissioner  of  Ceylon,  the  following, 
from  page  94,  deserves  attention. 

"The  bounty  of  Nature  must  in  common  fairness  belong  to  the 
whole  community.  Every  member  of  that  community  should  have 
equal  rights  to  it.  That  one  member  should  have  to  pay  rent  to  another 
for  the  use  of  land  is,  therefore,  wrong  in  principle.  If  rent  is  to  be 
paid  for  land,  and  it  is  difficult  in  our  modern  society  to  see  how  this 
can  be  avoided,  that  rent  should  be  paid  to  the  community.  In 
practice  this  would  mean  its  being  paid  to  the  State  as  the  trustee 
of  the  whole  community.  The  revenue  obtained  by  the  State  from 
land  would  belong  to  the  whole  community  and  the  fairest  way  of 
disposing  of  it  would  be  as  a  dividend  amongst  all  the  members. 
How  far  such  a  disposal  would  be  practicable  or  how  far  such  revenue 
should  be  utilized  as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of  taxation  as  pro- 
posed by  Henry  George,  need  not  now  be  discussed.  Suffice  it  here, 
merely  to  state  that  the  demands  of  social  justice  can  only  be  met 
by  the  abolition  of  the  system  under  which  rent  for  land  is  payable 
to  any  private  individual,  or  to  anyone  but  the  state  as  the  trustee 
of  the  whole  community." — H.  ELLENOFF. 

Collecting  What  He 

Does  Not  Produce 

TT  should  be  noted  that  the  land  owners  do  not  bear 
-•-  the  cost  of  war;  it  is  borne  by  those  who  must  of 
necessity  use  the  land  controlled  by  ten  per  cent  of  the 
people.  All  the  land  owners  do  is  to  collect  the  rent  for 
the  use  of  the  land  over  which  they  hold  sway.  These 
earth  owners  did  not  produce  the  land,  their  ownership 
adds  nothing  to  its  utility  or  value,  and  should  they, 
by  due  process  of  law,  be  dispossessed  of  their  holdings, 
the  productivity  of  the  land  would  in  no  wise  be  altered. 
The  landlord  simply  collects  where  he  has  not  produced. 
Cause  and  Effect,  FOLEY,  Alabama. 

AS  we  go   to  press  news  reaches   us  of  the  death  of 
Fiske  Warren.     Fuller   details  of  his  life   and  work 
will    appear    in    the    March — April    issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM. 
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Jew  and  Christian 

THEIR  COMMON  SIN  AND  THE   COMMON 
PENALTY 

TTOWEVER  great  the  differences  that  separate  Jew 
-*--•"  and  Christian,  they  have  this  in  common:  the 
Jew  professes  allegiance  to  his  Torah,  and  the  Christian, 
in  professing  allegiance  to  the  Bible  necessarily  accepts 
that  part  of  the  Bible  which  constitutes  the  Torah. 

Does  either  Jew  or  Christian  pay  more  than  lip  service 
to  some  of  the  most  vital  edicts  laid  down  by  the  Great 
Law-Giver? 

If  not,  and  if  the  basic  principles  from  which  spring  those 
guiding  edicts  are  sound,  is  it  necessary  to  look  further  for 
the  cause  of  the  sufferings  to  which  both  Jew  and  Christian 
are  subject  in  many  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  today?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  one  great  truth 
so  often  proclaimed  by  Moses,  and  since  his  day  endorsed 
by  all  students  of  history  and  philosophy, — that  the 
violation  of  any  law  of  God  (or,  law  of  Nature,  if  one  prefer 
to  so  regard  it)  must  eventually  be  atoned  for  in  suffer- 
ing; and  that,  conversely,  compliance  with  the  law  must 
bring  corresponding  benefits. 

In  Lev.  25:18  we  read:  "Wherefore  you  shall  do  my 
statutes,  and  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them;  and  ye 
shall  dwell  in  the  land  in  safety."  Is  either  Jew  or  Chris- 
tian today  dwelling  in  the  land  in  safety?  Is  the  promise, 
or  sequence,  between  cause  and  effect,  (if  one  prefer  so  to 
regard  the  subject)  false,  or  have  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments been  violated? 

Not  to  commit  the  common  error  of  dealing  with  gen- 
eral ties  so  vague  as  to  be  valueless,  let  us  be  specific:  What 
is  the  specific  statute  the  violation  of  which  has  brought 
destruction  to  the  nations  since  the  days  of  Moses,  and  the 
results  of  which  violation  today  bring  the  persecution  of 
Jews  in  one  country,  and  the  persecution  of  Christians 
in  another?  It  is  the  command  stated  and  re-stated  so 
plainly  by  Moses,  that  while  private  property  rights  in 
labor  products  should  be  sacredly  observed  (the  antithesis 
of  socialistic,  communistic,  fascistic,  and  all  other  collectivist 
proposals),  the  land,  the  source  of  all  labor  products  "shall 
not  be  sold  forever  ("in  perpetuity").  Lev.  25:23. 

This  was  not  the  capricious  command  of  a  leader  de- 
sirous of  merely  exercising  authority.  It  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  knowledge  of  a  basic  natural  law  the  economic 
law,  that  to  extend  property  rights  to  the  inclusion  of 
land,  is  to  deny  true  property  rights, — and  therefore  to 
deny  human  rights. 

The  violation  of  this  basic  principle  has  brought  about 
present  world  conditions.  It  has  caused  restriction  of 
economic  opportunity,  and  is  thus  responsible,  chiefly, 
for  a  condition  that  leads  both  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  the  dire  distress  of  those  peoples  and  sects 
themselves,  who  practice  the  persecution. 


Like  capital  and  labor,  both  ignorant  of  the  economic 
cause  of  their  plight,  and  consequently  engaged  in  fighting 
each  other,  instead  of  combining  against  their  common 
oppression,  so  Jew  and  Christian,  equally  unfamiliar 
with  the  great  economic  truth  back  of  the  Mosaic  com- 
mand, instead  of  intelligently  combining  against  the  com- 
mon cause  of  their  ills,  leave  unassailed  that  which  pits 
Christian  against  Jew,  Christian  against  Christian,  Jew 
against  Jew,  and  brother  against  brother,  in  the  intensi- 
fying struggle  for  existence. 

While  the  method  of  application  obviously  would  not 
be  the  same  in  our  modern  civilization,  as  in  the  crude 
days  of  Moses,  the  principle  back  of  the  Mosaic  com- 
mand is  unchangeable,  eternal  and  impregnable.  Modern 
writers  have  evolved  modern  methods  of  application. 
The  method  proposed  by  Henry  George  is  the  most  prac- 
tical. 

GEORGE  L.  RUSBY. 

The  Republican  Party 

As  An  Alternative 

"D  EACTIONS  to  Mr.  Hoover's  suggestion,  that  Re- 
-^-^-  publicans  meet  in  convention  prior  to  the  next 
congressional  elections,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and  revealing  what  they  believe  in  and  stand  for,  are 
interesting,  and,  at  times,  amusing. 

Mr.  Landon  objects,  apparently  for  the  naive  (and 
probably  sound)  reason  that  a  revelation  of  what  the  Re- 
publican Party  really  stands  for  would  embarrass  its 
candidates  in  most  of  the  congressional  districts. 

The  blue  ribbon  for  such  suggestions  must,  however, 
be  awarded  to  Mr.  Glenn  Frank.  His  suggestion  is  unveiled 
in  his  syndicated  column  appearing  in  many  papers  of 
recent  date.  He  there  suggests  that,  before  any  such 
gathering  of  Republicans,  some  intelligent  person  be 
employed  to  travel  over  the  entire  nation  and  "comb 
the  brains"  of  Republicans  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  they  think  and  believe.  Evidently  Mr.  Frank 
considers  the  task  a  trivial  one  for  he  contemplates  its 
completion  within  a  few  weeks — most  of  which  time 
would  be  taken  up  in  traveling,  leaving  only  a  few  odd 
moments  for  "combing"  brains.  Mr.  Frank  then  sug- 
gests that,  after  this  "combing",  a  gathering  of  Repub- 
licans be  held  at  which  the  "combings"  would  be  fashioned 
into  a  wig  to  adorn  the  Republican  head.  He  hopes 
the  result  would  attract  those  who  disagree  with  many 
of  the  acts  of  the  present  administration. 

Granting  that  many  of  us  do  not  approve  of  some  oi 
the  things  done,  or  attempted,  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration, might  I,  as  an  old  line  Jeffersonian  Democrat 
suggest  why  the  Republican  Party  can  never  hope  to  be 
an  acceptable  alternative? 

As  a  starting  point,  there  is  no  need  for  a  combing 
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of  Republican  brains  or  for  a  convention  to  ascertain 
the  controlling  and  basic  thought  ("obesssoin"  would  be 
a  better  word)  of  Republicans  generally.  A  "combing" 
of  Republican  brains  would  reveal  only  what  we  already 
know,  and  that  is  that  Republicans,  over  and  above  every- 
thing else,  believe  that  building  barriers  to  trade  between 
nations  is  the  sole  and  only  remedy  for  all  the  ills  with 
which  we  are  afflicted.  They  have  no  other  thought 
and  they  have  no  other  remedy.  For  sixty  years  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  have  thundered  from 
the  rostrum  that  the  Government  could  make  people 
happy  and  wealthy  by  legislation;  that  by  passing  laws 
putting  into  effect  so-called  "protective"  tariff,  which 
erect  barriers  to  healthy,  normal  trade  between  the  nations 
of  the  world,  we  can  all  be  made  rich,  healthy,  happy 
and  wise. 

That  Republicans  generally  still  labor  under  this  ob- 
session is  illustrated  perfectly  by  one  example.  Some 
short  time  ago  when  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Canada  looking  to  the  partial 
resumption  of  trade  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Hoover,  then  titular  head  of  the  Republican 
Party,  before  the  ink  on  the  treaty  was  dry,  before  he 
could  have  read  it,  to  say  nothing  about  studying  it, 
made  the  enlightening  comment  that  it  was  "evidence  of 
the  more  abundant  life — for  Canadians."  There  you 
have  the  apogee  of  asininity  and  the  nadir  of  thought. 
It  is  enlightening  because  it  illustrates  the  natural  and 
instinctive  reaction  of  all  real  Republicans  to  any  effort 
to  encourage  trade  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Implicit  in  its  fatuous  folly  is  the  thought  that  trade 
between  nations  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided  and  discouraged 
and  that  it  is  against  our  interests  to  have  other  nations 
prosper — true  Republican  doctrine,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  asinine  economic  thinking.  Compare  such  mud- 
dled, vicious  and  dangerous  thought  with  the  truth 
uttered  so  clearly  by  David  Hume  over  one  hundred  sixty 
years  ago.  Hume  said: 

"I  shall  therefore  venture  to  acknowledge  that,  not 
only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flour- 
ishing commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even 
France,  itself.  I  am  at  least  certain  that  Great  Britain 
and  all  those  nations,  would  flourish  more  did  their  sover- 
eigns and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent 
sentiments  toward  each  other." 

This  Republican  doctrine  that  trade  between  nations 
is  an  evil,  is  the  very  centre  and  political  soul  of  every 
dyed  in  the  wool  Republican.  It  will  be  the  cornerstone 
of  any  structure  Republicans  may  build.  Believing  it 
to  be  a  deadly  poison,  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
trouble  the  world  finds  itself  in,  how  can  I,  or  anyone 
else,  turn  to  the  Republican  Party  as  an  alternative? 
If  I  had  a  sick  child  and  was  not  satisfied  with  the  attend- 
ing physician  would  I  turn  to  another  physician  whom 
I  knew  used  but  one  prescription  calling  for  heavy  doses 
of  a  deadly  poison? 


If  the  Republican  Party  desires  to  attract  voters  now 
without  its  folds  it  must  definitely  abandon  its  belief 
that  prosperous  neighbors  are  a  menace  and  that  trade 
between  nations  is  an  evil  to  be  fought.  It  must  accept 
the  truth  that  we  are  more  likely  to  prosper  if  our  neigh- 
bors prosper  and  that  growing  trade  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  the  most  effective  insurance  against  war 
as  well  as  the  most  effective  assurance  of  world  peace  and 
our  own  prosperity  and  well  being. 

JOSEPH  F.  COWERN. 

TTENRY  GEORGE  is  greater  than  ever!  Little  by 
•*-  •*•  little,  the  world  is  feeling  the  influence  of  his  noble 
thinking!  His  great  work  has  been  translated  into  every 
language  and  has  profoundly  modified  legislation  in  the 
last  thirty  years. — POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

WHENEVER  the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  so  engrossed 
by  a  small  part  of  the  community  that  the  far 
larger  part  are  compelled  to  pay  whatever  the  few  may 
see  fit  to  exact  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  and  cul- 
tivating the  Earth,  there  is  something  very  much  like 
slavery.— HORACE  GREELEY. 

THERE  is  much  said  of  "Irish  landlordism,"  as  though 
it  were  a  peculiar  kind  of  landlordism,  or  a  peculiarly 
bad  kind  of  landlordism.  This  is  not  so.  Irish  land- 
lordism is  in  nothing  worse  than  English  landlordism, 
or  Scotch  landlordism,  or  American  landlordism,  nor  are 
the  Irish  landlords  harder  than  any  similar  class. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

YOU  should  talk  Single  Tax  from  the  housetops!  You 
ought  to  have  your  principles  engraved  in  the  sky 
in  letters  a  mile  high!  Don't  stop!  Keep  on  fighting! 
Ground  rent,  instead  of  being  paid  to  landowners  should 
be  paid,  in  place  of  taxes,  to  the  government!  The  de- 
pression would  be  over  in  a  month. 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN. 

ANYONE  who  really  fears  a  revolution  in  America 
ought  to  reread  Henry  George's  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  one  of  the  great  social  documents  of  all  time. 
...  I  first  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  thirty  years 
ago.  ...  In  all  these  years  I  have  never  known  his 
premises  to  be  shaken  in  the  least. — KATHLEEN  NORRIS. 

WERE  all  taxes  placed  upon  land  values,  irrespective 
of  improvements,  the  scheme  of  taxation  would 
be  so  simple  and  clear,  and  public  attention  would  be  so 
directed  to  it,  that  the  valuation  for  taxation  could  and 
would  be  made  with  the  same  certainty  that  a  real  estate 
agent  can  determine  the  price  a  seller  can  get  for  a  lot. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  LOUIS  WALLIS  * 

"The  Burning  Question,  Making  Your  Living  in  a  Monopolized 
World,"  is  another  welcome  contribution  to  our  literature  from  Louis 
Wallis  and  fitly  supplements  his  previous  work,  "Safeguard  Productive 
Capital,"  which  has  had  a  wide  circulation. 

The  author  in  his  preface  introduces  his  subject  as  follows:  "This 
book  deals  with  the  problem  raised  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by 
Henry  George,  without  some  of  his  presuppositions,  and  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  approach." 

He  begins  his  discussion  with  the  housing  problem,  which  he  declares 
to  be  "but  a  single  phase  of  the  larger  economic  problem  which  now 
challenges  civilization." 

The  author  indicates  the  weakness — indeed  the  absolute  futility — 
of  federal  housing  schemes,  While  the  double  pressure  of  heavy  taxa- 
tion on  improvements  and  the  inflated,  speculative  cost  of  land  con- 
tinue. He  sees  the  slum  problem  as  created  by  the  force  of  public 
authority,  "which  penalizes  improvements  by  overtaxing  them  and 
undertaxing  both  improved  and  vacant  land  to  such  a  degree  that 
speculators  have  been  able  to  withhold  a  large  part  of  the  ground 
area  in  America  from  all  use,  and  selling  and  leasing  land  at  prices 
far  above  productive  worth." 

He  commends  the  federal  information  agencies  for  making  thorough 
research  into  the  appalling  facts  which  in  themselves  doom  its  housing 
problems.  All  this  is  enforced  with  admirable  simplicity  which  we 
do  not  recall  to  have  seen  surpassed  anywhere.  Productive  enter- 
prise is  crushed  between  two  forces,  the  power  of  taxation  and  the 
exactions  of  private  monopoly. 

There  are  many  passages  which  we  would  like  to  quote,  such  as: 
"It  will  be  news  to  most  persons  that  bona-fide  human  industry  is 
under  organized  obstruction  by  the  law,  while  speculative,  unearned 
incomes  are  specially  favored  and  protected  by  the  law." 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Wallis  states  his  differences  with  Henry 
George  seems  to  us  rather  attenuated.  We  would  point  out  that  with- 
held wages  cannot  for  long  reinforce  the  stream  of  productive  capital; 
since  the  return  to  capital  is  determined  by  the  same  law  that  de- 
termines wages — the  margin  of  production. 

We  would  differ  with  Mr.  Wallis  when  he  quotes  approvingly  from 
Dewey  and  Tufts,  that  "no  individual  knows  how  much  he  creates; 
it  is  a  social  product."  This  lends  strength  to  the  socialistic  view- 
point. But  with  rent  no  longer  privately  appropriated  the  amount 
going  to  wages  automatically  determines  the  value  of  the  individual's 
contribution  to  society,  which  we  think  Mr.  Wallis,  on  reflection,  will 
not  deny. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  review  this  somewhat  metaphysical  point 
more  in  detail.  The  work  is  so  excellent  that  these  points  of  differ- 
ence need  not  be  emphasized. 

Advertisements  of  this  valuable  litte  work  appear  in  newspapers 
and  periodical  mediums,  covering  a  million  and  a  half  readers  in  this 
locality.  What  more  can  we  ask  of  the  services  of  one  man  to  the 
cause  of  greater  economic  freedom? 

J.  D.  M. 

*Burning  Question,  Making  Your  Living  in  a  Monopolized  World.  By  Louis 
Wallis.  Cloth.  Ill  pp.  Pocket  size.  Price  75  cents.  Willett,  Clark  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Correspondence 

DEFINITELY  CORRECT 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  read  in  your  November-December,  1937  issue,  page  181,  an  example 
of  slip-shod  writing  and  thinking;  which  is  all  too  rampant  among  us. 
I  am  becoming  convinced  that  our  own  mental  fogginess  is  a  power- 


ful deterrent  to  our  getting  anywhere  in  convincing  clear  thinking 
people. 

The  reporter  of  the  Detroit  Henry  George  Congress,  purporting  to 
quote  a  speech  by  David  Gibson,  cites  statistical  figures  for  the  City 
of  Cleveland,  winding  up  with  the  startling  statement  that  "One- 
third  of  the  land  value  is  held  by  125  families."  So  far  so  good. 
This  is  excellent  information  with  which  to  convince  our  potential 
convert,  provided  we  follow  it  up  with  the  right  conclusions.  But 
look  at  the  conclusion  attributed  by  the  reporter  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  printed  by  your  magazine. 

$50,000,000  rent  (presumably  the  assumed  entire  rent  for  the  whole 
city)  must  be  paid  each  year  before  anything  can  be  done.  This  is 
an  absolute  debit  against  producers. 

This  clearly  implies  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  the  pay- 
ment of  the  $50,000,000  rent,  and  that  our  movement  will  do  some- 
thing to  correct  the  wrong.  That  is  where  our  potential  convert, 
if  he  is  a  clear  thinker,  will  become  a  cynic  and  will  eventully  con- 
found us. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  with  us  than  that  ground  rent  (ex- 
clusive of  speculative  rent)  is  not  only  just,  but  is  inevitable.  It 
arises  largely  from  the  simple  fact  that  a  given  number  of  people  on 
the  earth  at  any  particular  time,  in  order  to  live,  must  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  a  definitely  limited  amount  of  usable  land.  We  should 
never  promise,  expressly  or  impliedly,  either  to  abolish  or  reduce  rent. 
In  fact,  we  should  prophecy  its  increase.  The  tenants  of  the  land 
owned  by  the  125  families  in  Cleveland  should  in  all  justness  pay 
their  rent.  We  make  an  insidious  mistake  in  doing  anything  to  lead 
them  or  others  similarly  situated  to  believe  that  we  will  abolish  or 
reduce  their  rents,  or  do  anything  for  them,  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  members  of  society,  by  reason  of  their  special  condition. 

The  statement  that  the  rent  of  Cleveland  is  "an  absolute  debit 
against  producers"  is  particularly  unfortunate.  The  rent  is  just  and 
should  be  paid.  If  it  is  a  debit  against  producers,  it  is  a  perfectly 
just  and  proper  debit,  and  nothing  is  proved.  Furthermore,  to  call 
it  a  "debit  against  producers"  is  to  suggest  in  a  backhanded  way  the 
old  bugaboo  about  whether  "rent  enters  into  price,"  for  if  it  is  charged 
to  producers,  it  is  ultimately  charged  to  consumers  in  what  the  pro 
ducers  produce,  and  this  goes  by  indirection  into  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  statement  quoted  thus  not  only  alienates  the  outsider,  but  tends 
to  start  argument  among  ourselves. 

We  can  and  should  draw  at  least  two  proper  conclusions  of  a  con- 
vincing nature  from  the  given  statistical  material.  I  speak  not  of 
convincing  ourselves  but  of  convincing  our  potential  ally. 

First,  we  can  draw  a  statistical  conclusion,  not  from  the  fact  that 
$50,000,000  rent  is  being  paid,  but  from  the  facts  as  to  who  are  the 
recipients  of  that  rent.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  general  public 
is  being  subjected  to  an  unjust  burden  of  about  $50,000,000  per  year, 
by  reason  of  its  having  to  pay  exactions  of  taxes,  licenses,  permits, 
fines,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000,  which  it  would  not  have  to 
pay  if  that  $50,000,000  rent  were  paid  to  the  general  public  as  it  should 
be.  The  injustice  of  the  thing  arises  not  from  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
but  from  its  payment  to  private  individuals.  The  hurt  comes  not 
from  the  payment  of  the  rent  at  all,  but  from  the  payment  of  the 
taxes.  Where  we  come  in  is  to  lead  the  way  in  abolishing  the  taxes 
by  having  the  rent  paid  to  the  proper  people. 

Second,  the  statistics  lead  to  a  nonstatistical  conclusion,  but  one 
highly  important.  They  show  graphically  the  major  cause  for  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  with  all  of  the  attendant 
evils  of  trade  monopoly,  price  fixing,  graft,  lawlessness,  and  the 
various  social  evils  that  arise  from  the  existence  of  silver-spoon  babies] 
and  power-drunk  moguls.  Many  of  these  problems  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  far  afield  from  ours,  and  it  is  probably  sound  to  be  cautious! 
about  promising  too  much  for  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  definitely  connected  in  a  large  way  with  the  land  problem.  The 
solution  of  the  land  problem  will  go  far  in  ameliorating  any  ill  connected  | 
with  the  concentration  of  power  and  wealth. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  F.  B.  McCoNAUGHY. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  CAMPAIGN 

IDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Battle  lines  are  forming  rapidly  in  California  for  and  against  the 
•ecently-prepared  constitutional  amendment  repealing  the  sales  tax, 

and  gradually  all  taxation  on  improvements  and  tangible  personal 
>roperty,  and  transferring  the  burden  to  land  values.  Nearly  all  the 
ignatures  necessary  to  give  it  place  on  the  ballot  this  fall  have  been 
ecured,  and  the  present  prospect  is  that  by  the  time  this  number  of 
-AND  AND  FREEDOM  reaches  its  subscribers  they  will  be  secured  and 
he  needed  certificates  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  undertaking  has  been  one  of  no  small  magnitude,  the  total 

names  being  about  186,000,  an  almost  unworkable  number.  This 
llustrates  an  error  made  in  some  initiative  and  referendum  provisions, 
hat  of  failing  to  place  a  reasonable  limit  upon  the  necessary  signa- 
iires  and  proposing  a  straight  flat  percentage.  Better  provisions 
xist  in  some  other  states,  as  for  instance  Massachusetts. 
The  fight  will  be  a  most  bitter  one.  Already  from  one  end  of  the 

State  to  the  other  it  is  being  proclaimed  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 

0  put  over  the  Single  Tax  in  the  guise  of  repealing  the  sales  tax. 
Those  repeating  the  charge  fail  to  understand  that  sales  tax  and  tax- 
ation in  other  ways  upon  industry  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 

truggle  to  oppress  the  people.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  cry 
)f  "Single  Tax"  seems  in  the  eyes  of  our  opponents  to  relieve  them 
rom  the  necessity  of  all  argument.  The  counter-campaign,  therefore, 
>ecomes  simply  an  appeal  to  an  outworn  prejudice.  I  cannot  believe 
hat  it  will  get  very  far. 

That  the  amendment  means  much,  we  cheerfully  admit.  In  the 
yes  of  some  it  may  seem  step-by-step.  In  fact  it  has  seven-leagued 
wots  to  travel  with.  Our  opponents  so  thoroughly  recognize  this 
hat  they  have  exaggerated  its  probable  effects.  The  statistician 
>f  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  tells  the  members  that  it  will 
ake  for  public  purposes  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  rental  value.  He 
xaggerates,  by  using  some  figures  over  again  and  because,  being 
imply  a  statistician,  he  knows  nothing  about  the  imponderables 
ntering  into  the  calculation.  However,  beyond  doubt,  very  much 
he  larger  share  of  rental  value  will  be  taken,  one-half  of  the  new 
akings  being  in  the  first  year  and  the  rest  in  the  course  of  nine  years, 
'his  process  will  give  industry  a  tremendous  impetus  and  go  far  to 
olve  the  out-of-work  problem  now  distressing  the  state. 

May  your  readers  understand  that  the  spearhead  of  the  move- 
nent  for  the  freedom  of  humanity,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  through 
reedom  of  industry  and  opening  up  of  land,  is  right  here  in  California. 
4ere  we  may  believe  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
verywhere.  The  man  who  fails  to  perceive  this  is  blind  to  the  obvious 
nd  to  be  pitied.  We  cannot  take  the  time  or  strength  to  open  self- 
ilinded  eyes. 

The  time  will  come  when  all  who  help  us  may  feel  that  they  have 
aken  part  in  a  great  movement,  and  if  they  do  not,  then  the  future 
vill  bring  with  it  regret  over  a  lost  opportunity. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  good  men  and  true  at  the  head  of  the 
California  fight.  In  San  Francisco  Noah  D.  Alper,  83  McAllister 
itreet,  works  day  and  night  for  success.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  cam- 
>aign  is  in  charge  of  Harry  H.  Ferrell,  Bradbury  Building,  a  very 
ccomplished  worker  and  devoted  to  the  cause. 
salo  Alto,  California.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

INTEREST  AGAIN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  notice  a  discussion  in  your  December  number  on  interest,  and 
mong  others,  friend  Beckwith  has  a  long  letter.  He  claims  to  be 

1  scientist,  in  fact  the  only  real  economic  scientist  who  is  100  per  cent 
lenry  George.     All  others  are  "spurious  imitations." 

In  a  little  notice  of  my  book  you  qualify  your  praise  by  the  atate- 
aent  that  you  "do  not  hold  his  views  on  interest."  There  are  two 


different  things  called  interest.  I  and  some  others  discuss  one, 
Beckwith  and  those  who  agree  with  him  another. 

My  contention  is  that  interest  is  the  payment  for  the  use  of  bor- 
rowed wealth  and  nothing  else.  George  says  that  this  is  not  all  in- 
terest, thereby  admitting  it  is  interest.  Then  he  tries  to  make  out 
that  some  part  of  the  increase  due  to  the  use  of  capital  is  also  interest, 
but  nowhere  does  he  define  it  or  give  any  clear  law  for  its  division, 
and  finally  says,  "In  truth,  the  primary  divisions  of  wealth  is  dual 
not  triparte.  Capital  is  but  a  form  of  labor."  (Book  III,  chapter  5, 
last  paragraph.)  All  your  correspondents,  Beckwith  included,  dis- 
cuss interest  in  the  commercial  sense  (the  payment  for  the  use  of  bor- 
rowed wealth)  and  although  the  latter  denies  that  there  is  interest, 
he  proceeds  to  discuss  it  without  explaining  what,  in  his  view,  it  is; 
so  his  discussion  is  neither  scientific  nor  understandable,  as  he  is  try- 
ing to  apply  his  idea  of  interest  to  something,  which  he  says  is  not 
interest.  The  only  interest  that  is  meant  by  economists  other  than 
Beckwith  (if  you  can  call  him  one)  is  that  which  I  have  defined,  and 
which  will  disappear  when  economic  rents  are  collected  in  lieu  of  all 
taxation  and  not  until  then.  For  as  long  as  wealth  can  purchase 
and  that  will  yield  a  revenue  without  the  labor  of  the  owner,  just  so 
long  will  man  refuse  to  loan  wealth  without  demanding  a  similar 
return. 

I  notice  Mr.  Beckwith  says  that  defining  terms  first  is  a  mistake. 
Certainly  no  one  would  accuse  him  of  doing  this  in  regard  to  interest. 
Toronto,  Canada.  ALAN  C.  THOMPSON. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  INTEREST 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Should  not  the  followers  of  Henry  George  be  sufficiently  grounded 
in  the  fundamentals  of  economics  to  tide  them  over  any  problems 
with  which  they  meet?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  careful  student 
would  be  impressed  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  our  author 
delved  into  the  natural  laws  that  underlie  all  social  and  economic 
problems.  It  is  not  that  we  should  accept  all  of  his  conclusions, 
unless  to  our  own  understanding  those  conclusions  are  the  logical 
results  of  the  premises  he  lays  down.  To  my  mind  and  the  best  of 
my  information,  no  one  has  yet  arisen  to  show  any  error  in  the  premises. 
Being  grounded  upon  them  the  student  should  develop  his  own  con- 
clusions. If  he  is  logical  in  his  reasoning,  his  conclusions  must  be 
correct. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  justification  of  interest,  always  there  arises 
in  my  mind  certain  queries.  For  instance:  There  is  not  an  in- 
telligent person,  whether  conservative,  liberal,  communist,  socialist, 
or  what  not,  who  will  deny  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  justice,  what- 
ever any  one  produces  through  his  own  effort  is  sacredly  his  private 
possession.  With  it  he  may  do  what  he  will,  so  long  as  in  so  doing 
he  does  not  injure  another  person.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  interest,  we  find  among  all  these  groups — except  only  among  the 
consistent  followers  of  Henry  George — some  who  question  the  jus- 
tice of  interest.  Now  what  is  interest? 

In  plain  English,  interest  consists  of  a  certain  payment  to  some 
person  by  another  for  the  use  of  something — whether  that  be  a  com- 
modity, a  tool  or  a  sum  of  money.  Now,  if  legally  we  abolish  interest, 
or  in  any  manner  regulate  the  amount  of  it  as  payment  for  the  use  of 
capital,  do  we  not  by  that  act  confiscate  or  deprive  its  owner  of  what 
is  sacredly  his  own?  Can  any  one  propose  a  just  manner  by  which 
society  may  compel  any  one  to  grant  the  loan  of  anything  which 
he  may  have  to  any  one  else  without  recompense? 

Then,  too,  by  the  simple  natural  law,  operating  all  about  us  all 
the  time,  we  observe  that  the  wages  of  labor — despite  even  the  efforts 
of  unions — will  rise  as  interest  rises  and  fall  as  interest  falls.  Stating 
the  same  thing  conversely,  interest  will  rise  as  wages  rise  and  fall  as 
wages  fall.  Why  should  this  be  considered  a  natural  law?  The 
answer  is  simple.  First,  all  will  agree  that  prices  of  anything  are 
determined  by  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Second, 
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it  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  labor  cannot  profitably  be  employed  without 
the  use  of  capital,  nor  can  capital  be  employed  except  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor. 

I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that,  given  access  to  natural  resources, 
labor  can  employ  itself  without  the  service  of  another's  capital.  Though 
this  be  true,  the  laborer  would  even  then  be  obliged  to  produce  some 
form  of  capital  by  which  to  produce  wealth.  That  is,  he  must  first 
make  some  kind  of  tool  with  which  to  work.  That  would  be  his 
capital.  The  effort  he  expended  in  making  the  tool  would  be  the 
"interest"  which  he  is  paying  for  the  use  of  that  capital.  For  the  tool 
itself  is  not  wealth  which  he  may  consume  by  eating  or  wearing  it. 
It  is  capital  only  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Now,  if  one  uses  the  capital  belonging  to  another,  it  matters  not 
what  form  of  capital  it  may  be,  he  is  doing  so  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
some  advantage.  That  advantage  may  consist  of  almost  anything. 
In  any  event,  he  enjoys  the  privilege  of  escaping  the  toil  of  or  in  sav- 
ing the  time  in  waiting  until  his  own  labor  may  produce  that  capital. 
He  is  gaining  some  immediate  relief  or  profit.  (Whether  he  gains 
or  loses  in  his  effort,  or  whether  the  lender  risks  his  capital,  is  entirely 
another  question,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  fundamental  economics 
of  the  transaction.)  However  it  may  be  considered,  the  arrangement 
on  both  sides  was  intended  for  gain.  Justice,  then,  demands  that 
if  one  producer  gains  by  the  use  of  the  "stored-up  labor" — capital — 
of  another,  he  should  share  with  that  other  some  portion  of  that  gain. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "interest."  Therefore,  interest 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  wages  for  labor  previously  employed. 
Whether  the  lender  should  also  share  a  loss,  if  such  there  be,  is  a  matter 
to  be  specified  in  the  contract  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  the  lender. 
This  is  sometimes  done. 

I  am  not  forgetting  the  fact  that  those  who  have  any  form  of  capital 
to  .lend,  often  corrupt  legislatures  to  make  laws  in  their  favor,  just 
as  at  times  unions,  securing  undue  advantage,  seek  to  enforce  a  higher 
wage  than  a  given  business  may  afford.  Both  of  them  are  seeking 
personal  privileges  which,  in  the  end,  must  meet  with  defeat,  because 
the  natural  laws  of  economics  are  as  absolute  as  any  others.  Soon 
or  late  man  will  discover  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  vacate  or  set  aside 
a  natural  economic  law  as  it  must  ever  be  to  nullify  the  law  of  gravity. 
Los  Angeles,  California.  LAURIE  J.  QUINBY. 

RENT  IN  PRICE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  these  discussions  about  rent-in-price  one  may  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  dynamics  of  the  natural  order  and  of  our  unnatural  order 
as  well,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  both  sides  of  the  controversy  are  right 
and  both  are  wrong.  This  is  because  they  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  components  of  ground  rent.  Simply  stated  the  solution 
seems  to  be  this: 

In  monopoly  rent  there  is  price;  in  speculative  rent  there  is  price; 
in  pure  economic  rent  there  is  not  price. 

In  other  words,  monopoly  and  speculation  raise  price.     The  purely 
economic  order  does  not  raise  price  but  leaves  it  flat  on  the  basis  of 
competition,  the  natural  equalizer  of  price. 
Waterbury,  Conn.  ROYAL  E.  S.  HAYES,  M.  D. 

PRAISE  FOR  VICTOR  RULE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  days  of  pristine  youth  when  I  suffered  from  the  universal 
fever  for  reform,  I  was  a  Single  Taxer.  A  nam  named  Monroe  found 
financial  support  from  me  for  the  spreading  of  "the  gospel." 

With  years  and  maturity  came  serious  doubts.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  gospel  itself  as  it  was  the  way  it  was  put  out  to  the  public.  I 
became  wearied  with  the  repetition  of  statements  whose  only  claim 
to  truth  was  the  man  who  uttered  them;  I  grew  to  suffer  under  Single 
Taxers'  intolerance  and  pedantry;  I  became  bored  by  the  monasti- 
cism  of  ideas  which  describes  so  many  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  "truth  once  for  ever  delivered  unto  the  saints." 


Naturally,  I  wandered  away  Jnto  other  fields  of  thought.  But 
through  the  intervening  years  some  Single  Taxers  have  never  let  up 
on  me.  I  have  been  bombarded  with  letters  and  magazines — I  have 
read  more  "printed  proofs  of  this  truth"  than  most.  They  did  not 
"prove"  to  me.  I  resented  their  patronizing  tone  and  their  mental 
slapping  of  those  who  could  not  understand. 

Just  the  other  day  a  man  gave  me  a  book  on  war.  I  began  to  read 
it  with  avidity  because  I  hate  war.  Do  you  know,  I  was  half  way 
through  that  book  before  I  began  to  see  the  outlines  of  "the  cat"? 
But  it  was  so  eloquently  written,  so  fascinating  in  its  logic,  so  tolerent 
and  electric  in  its  spirit,  that  I  simply  had  to  finish  it. 

How  I  wish  every  Single  Taxer  would  read  that  book.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  propaganda,  because  you  read  and  do  not  know  you 
are  being  educated. 

Here  is  a  hope  for  your  movement  and  a  wish  for  1938;  may  you 
all  read  this  timely  treatise  and  see  that  it  gets  into  your  public 
libraries  and  into  your  high  school  and  college  libraries.  You  can  do 
no  better  Single  Tax  work,  because  it  fascinates  the  mind  of  the  reader 
and  leaves  him  in  the  lap  of  Henry  George,  where  beneath  the  smile 
of  justice  there  begins  the  reign  of  peace. 

The  name  of  the  book  is  "Chain  and  War-God,"  by  Victor  Alex- 
ander Rule.     It  revived  my  faith,  it  will  stimulate  yours  and  it  will 
make  converts,  if  it  is  used. 
Chicago,  111.  C.  S.  ADELMAN,  Editor  Real  Estate  Advertiser. 

SOME  TRUTH  IN  THIS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

You  may  or  may  not  recall  my  visit  to  your  office  last  year,  when 
I  put  up  the  argument  that  so  long  as  the  vocabulary  used  by  Single 
Taxers  conveyed  to  the  farmer  mind  the  exact  opposite  of  the  rea 
intention,  political  progress  was  bound  to  be  very  slow.     Since  then 
I  have  pondered  the  problem  further,  and  am  now  wondering  whether 
accessible  population  value  would  convey  the  idea  of   what  we  pro 
pose  to  tax. 

When  one  really  understands  what  Single  Tax  would  do  for  agri- 
culture, it  seems  too  bad  for  the  movement  to  be  held  up  by  what 
appears  to  me  as  a  simple  misunderstanding. 
North  Stonington,  Conn.  CHRISTOPHER  M.  GALLUP. 

FROM  AN  INNOCENT  BYSTANDER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  business  recession  now  on,  which  as  yet  has  us  more  scared 
than  hurt,  is  just  another  of  those  flarebacks  from  our  raids  on  capita 
and  wealth  in  general,  with  the  New  Deal  new-fangled  levy  on  cor- 
porations as  a  starter,  or,  would  you  say,  pump-primer. 

We  just  don't  like  big  aggregations  of  wealth,  corporate  or  other- 
wise. There  must  be  something  crooked  about  them  to  need  watch- 
ing, and  they  have  plutocratic  ways  of  bossing  us  and  our  Congress- 
men around.  So  we  offer  every  chance  for  them  to  grow  and  wax 
fat  by  opening  up  all  our  resources  on  the  most  inviting  terms.  "Here 
you  are,  gentlemen,  the  people's  preserves,  no  charge  for  admission. " 
Then  we  lie  in  wait  to  highjack  them  with  all  sorts  of  tax  weapons, 
leaving  enough  of  their  plunder,  and  all  ways  open,  for  a  periodic 
re-staging  of  the  performance.  The  rest  of  us,  innocent  bystanders, 
get  stray  shots,  bruises,  side  swipes,  and  other  kinds  of  enjoyment 
out  of  the  annual  melees,  enough  to  make  it  all  the  harder  for  us  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

In  ordinary  life  we  are  disposed  to  lump  in  highjackers  with  boot- 
leggers, gangsters  and  other  depredators,  with  Uncle  Sam  as  High- 
jacker  in  Chief. 
Washington,  D.  C.  W.  N.  CAMPBELL. 

ASKS  BECKWITH  TO  BE  MORE  CAREFUL 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  our  friend,  L.  D.  Beckwith,  did  not  read 
my  article  ("What  is  Interest?")  with  the  care  necessary  for  a  proper 
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understanding  of  the  propositions  advanced.  Undue  haste  in  arriving 
at  conclusions  has  never  contributed  anything  to  science.  Certain 
self-contradictions  and  statements  ascribed  to  me  do  not  appear  in 
my  article.  A  patient  re-perusal  might  serve  in  the  interest  of  truth. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  RAYMOND  V.  MCNALLY. 

SYLLOGISM  ON  INTEREST 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Interest  is  the  return  for  the  use  of  capital.1 

Capital  is  a  product  of  labor.2 

Use  of  capital  is  a  mode  of  labor.3 

Interest  is  a  form  of  wages.4 

Labor  applied  to  the  production  of  capital  gets  the  same  propor- 
tionate return  as  does  labor  applied  to  the  use  of  capital  in  the  pro- 
duction of  consumptive  wealth.5 

The  confusion  which  often  arises  in  discussions  among  Single  Taxers 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  rate  of  interest  will  rise  or  fall, 
or  the  amount  of  interest  will  increase  or  decrease,  under  the  free 
economic  condition  advocated  by  Henry  George,  arises  out  of  the  fail- 
ure to  hold  fast  to  the  precision  of  definition  of  the  economic  terms 
used,  which  are  prescribed  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  as  necessary 
in  a  scientific  argument.6 

Economic  interest,  precisely  denned,  excludes  interest  on  the  public 
debt7,  because  the  public  debt  is  neither  wealth  nor  capital.  It  ex- 
cludes the  major  part  of  interest  on  real  estate  mortgages8  because 
they  are  mainly  secured  by  land  value,  which  is  not  wealth  or  capital. 
It  excludes  so-called  interest  on  loans  from..pawn  brokers  and  loan 
sharks,  which  are  exactions  upon  personal  distress.  It  excludes  the 
major  part  of  so-called  interest  on  public  utility  bonds9  which  mainly 
represent  capitalization  of  franchises  and  other  forms  of  land  value. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  great  burden  of  the  payment  of  so-called 
interest  to  "coupon  clippers"  will  be  lessened,  but  not  because  the 
interest  rate  will  be  reduced,  but  because  the  people  generally  will 
tend  to  free  themselves  from  the  burden  of  debt,  both  public  and 
private,  under  a  free  economic  condition. 

There  will  be  also,  under  the  plan  of  Henry  George,  a  tendency  for 
productive  labor  to  own  its  own  tools  of  production  and  the  borrowing 
of  capital  will  decrease. 

Interest,  however,  is  not  a  return  for  borrowed  capital,  but  is  the 
•eturn  for  the  use  of  capital.  Interest  is  earned  just  as  surely  whether 
:apital  is  borrowed  or  is  owned  by  the  laborer,  just  as  it  is  true  that 
-ent  accrues  whether  land  is  leased  from  another  or  is  owned  by  the 
user.io 

Interest  is  a  part  of  wages  and  is  governed  by  the  same  law  as 
vages.  When  wages  rise,  interest  rises,  when  wages  fall,  interest 
alls.il 

The  relation  between  interest  and  wages,  and  the  proportion  in 
vhich  the  produce  would  be  divided  between  labor  and  capital,  is 
;overned  by  natural  law  under  free  competition,  which  is  that  man 
«eks  to  satisfy  his  desires  with  the  least  possible  effort.12  This 
neans  that  each  man  will  get  the  most  he  can  for  his  labor.  Neither 
abor  nor  capital  can  take  any  advantage  of  the  other,  because  between 
hem  there  sets  up  what  the  engineers  call  a  "dynamic  equilibrium."  13 
Jnder  free  competition  the  contest  between  labor  and  capital  will 
ettle  itself. 

The  solution  of  the  land  question,  which  will  come  when  rent  is 
aken  for  common  use  will  have  the  same  beneficial  effect  upon  interest 
.s  it  does  upon  wages;  that  is  to  say,  both  will  rise  in  rate  and  increase 
n  amount. 
•Jew  York  City. 

Citations  from  "Progress  and  Poverty": 

1  page  162 

2  page  163 

3  page  198 

4  pages  199  and  203 

5  pages  198  and   199 

6  page  31  13page  199 
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7  page  190 
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9  page  191 

>o  page  223 

11  page  199 

12  page  12 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

A  LIFE  of  Francis  W.  Maguire  under  the  title,  Ecce  Homo  ("Behold 
the  Man"),  written  by  John  C.  Rose  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  ready  for 
delivery  at  $2.00  a  volume.  Those  who  have  seen  the  work  in  manu- 
script speak  highly  of  it;  one  Henry  George  man  pronouncing  it  "a 
beautiful  character  study."  Mr.  Rose  may  be  addressed  at  491 
Norton  Street,  Pittsburgh,  or  725  Bakewell  Building,  same  city.  A 
review  of  the  book  will  appear  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

THE  death  of  Ernest  B.  Gaston,  editor  of  the  Fairhope  Courier,  oc- 
curred December  21.  Mr.  Gaston  was  born  in  1861  and  was  married  to 
Clara  Leah  Mershon  in  1887.  They  were  a  united  and  happy  couple 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  three  years  ago.  Five 
children  survive  him.  As  the  moving  spirit  of  Fairhope,  the  Single 
Tax  colony  on  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay,  he  was  known  wherever  the 
cause  is  known.  In  the  Fairhope  Courier  he  sent  forth  a  paper  inter- 
esting and  well  edited.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  many  of  the  Henry 
George  Congresses.  On  another  page  will  be  found  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Editor  Gaston,  written  in  the  beautiful  spirit  that  was  part 
of  the  man.  At  the  funeral  service  there  were  a  number  of  visitors 
from  various  sections  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin  County,  and  there  were 
many  beautiful  floral  tributes.  Rev.  H.  D.  Williams  of  Des  Moines, 
who  conducted  the  services,  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years  with  Mr. 
Gaston  in  that  city. 

GEORGE  HUGHES  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  son  of  Thomas  Hughes, 
author  of  that  juvenile  classic,  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days",  writes 
an  enthusiastic  letter  regarding  Stephen's  Bell's  "Life  of  Father 
McGlynn."  He  says  it  has  taught  him  a  new  tolerance  for  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  He  wishes  that  the  book  was  in  the  hand  of  every  Georgeist, 
and  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his  fine  achievement. 

ARTHUR  MADSEN  of  London,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty,  writer: 
"Congratulations  to  you  and  'our  reporter'  on  the  fine  story  of 
the  Detroit  Congress.  It  was  a  masterly  piece  of  work.  'Our  re- 
porter' drew  the  right  pen  picture  with  the  'values'  as  the  artists 
call  them,  very  properly  balanced.  Please  give  John  Lawrence  my 
affectionate  greeting  and  I  am  his  comrade  in  all  ways  just  as  we 
found  each  other  (and  without  false  modesty,  I  think  he  will  say  that 
too),  right  good  comrades,  when  we  were  together  in  the  historic  year 
(for  me)  of  1935.  I  know  he  is  a  most  busy  man;  yet  I  am  to  blame 
that  we  do  not  contact  each  other  more  often  in  the  mails." 

CHARLES  B.  ROGERS  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  writes: 
"I  have  said  to  you  many  times  before,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  it, 
that  your  editorials  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  are  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  in  a  foul,  unventilated  room,  clearing  away  the  mists  and  fogs 
which  obstruct  the  view  and  removing  the  smells  which  offend  the 
nostrils.  There  would  seem  to  be  not  the  slightest  conception  in 
the  minds  of  our  statesmen  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  economic 
law,  the  violation  of  which  will  bring  disaster  just  as  the  violation 
of  physical  law  will  bring  disaster  to  our  bodies." 

Terre  et  Liberte  of  Paris,  France,  edited  by  Sam  Meyer,  prints  ex- 
tracts from  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  and  Jackson  Ralston  culled  from 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

THE  Square  Deal  of  Toronto,  for  November,  has  been  received  and 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  its  re-birth.  It  contains  a  report  of  the  Henry 
George  Congress  at  Detroit,  by  Alan  C.  Thompson,  and  a  valuable 
article  from  Miss  Margaret  E.  Bateman  on  "Denmark,  the  World's 
Social  Laboratory."  This  was  an  address  given  in  Toronto  on  March 
26,  1937.  Other  interesting  features  are  included. 

The  Other  Half  is  a  magazinelet,  published  by  Frank  L.  Brooks, 
at  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  articles  are  couched  in  the  vernacular  and 
we  found  it  entertaining  reading. 
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LANCASTER  M.  GREENE,  trustee  of  the  Henry  George  School  and 
teacher  at  the  New  York  School,  replies  to  Dr.  Fabian  Franklin  in 
a  two-column  letter  in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled,  "Property  Rights 
Being  Re-defined,"  and  makes  a  neat  job  of  it. 

JAMES  P.  KOHLER  of  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  is  continuing  his  work 
of  letter  writing  and  speaking  wherever  he  gets  an  opportunity. 

AN  admirable  review  of  Stephen  Bell's  "Life  of  Dr.  McGlynn," 
appears  in  the  January  number  of  Land  and  Liberty  of  London,  Eng- 
land, from  the  pen  of  F.  C.  R.  Douglass. 

IN  The  Irish  Catholic  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  is  a  two-column  article 
entitled,  "Progress  and  Poverty. — We  all  Balk  at  the  Vested  Interest 
Obstacle." 


Columbia,  organ  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  publishes  a  not  un- 
friendly review  of  Stephen  Bell's  "Rebel,  Priest  and  Prophet." 

Cause  and  Effect,  edited  and  published  by  C.  R.  Walker  at  Foley, 
Alabama,  is  an  eight-page  periodical  conducted  by  a  man  who  knows 
his  economics.  We  find  it  extremely  interesting. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  C.  BAKER  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario, 
died  in  December  of  last  year.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  John  F. 
Baker  of  Kingston,  who,  during  a  long  life,  was  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative of  our  philosophy  in  Canada.  "His  children,"  Mrs.  Post 
informs  us,  "were  brought  up  in  that  philosophy,  and  he  had  a  wide 
and  human  view  of  the  deeper  realities  of  life."  The  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard  printed  an  editorial  tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  William 
C.  Baker. 

CONGRESSMAN  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW  writes:  "Louis  Wallis's  book, 
'The  Burning  Question,'  is  a  welcome  restatement  and  critical  re" 
appraisal  of  the  George  thesis."  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  echoes  this  encomium  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wallis 
in  which  he  says:  "Your  little  book  will  be  timely,  for  all  over  the 
world  thinking  people  are  searching  for  something  else  than  having 
the  state  take  charge  of  all  production.  I  agree  with  all  you  say." 

IN  the  California  Class  Room  Teacher  for  December,  N.  D.  Alper 
has  a  long  article  entitled,  "The  Sales  Tax  not  a  School  Tax."  We 
make  one  short  extract: 

To  the  extent  that  land  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  private 
interests  in  so  far  as  they  are  land-holding  interests,  can  no  longer 
collect  tribute  from  "industry"  and  the  need  of  the  human  family 
for  access  to  land.  They  can  not  longer  be  a  "dog  in  the  manger." 
To  the  extent  land  values  are  appropriated  by  all  the  people  for  their 
common  use  in  government,  to  that  extent  the  great  "inland  piracy" 
is  ended,  and  land  monopoly  curtailed. 

WILLIAM  H.  QUASHA,  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  at  national  headquarters,  debated  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  There  a  Way  Out  of  Our  Present  Business  Recession?"  with 
Miss  Sadie  Van  Veen,  a  charter  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
at  the  Ninety-second  Street  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  here,  January  13.  O.  K. 
Dorn,  also  a  member  of  the  Henry  George  School  faculty,  was  chair- 
man. About  200  persons  attended. 

PROFESSOR  A.  MATHEU  ALONZO,  now  located  at  Tarragona, 
Spain,  writes,  appealing  to  the  Georgeists  of  the  United  States,  for 
copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  copies  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 


for  his  classes.  Professor  Alonzo,  whose  books  and  furniture  are  at 
Salamanca,  insurgent  territory,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  English 
at  the  National  College  of  Tarragona  and  professor  of  French  at  the 
Mastery  School  of  Tarragona.  For  those  classes  he  needs  also,  fifty 
copies  of  the  French  translation  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  We  are 
glad  to  hear  from  Prof.  Alonzo  and  to  know  that  he  is  still  safe  and 
sound.  We  recall,  with  pleasure,  his  visit  to  this  country  and  the 
opportunity  that  was  given  us  to  entertain  him.  He  is  a  splendid 
Georgeist  and  a  fine  upstanding  physical  specimen. 

THERE  are  few  active  Single  Taxers  in  the  movement  who  can  write 
as  well  as  Henry  H.  Hardinge  of  Chicago,  and  his  article  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Food  Business,  a  monthly  magazine  from  Chicago,  is  indicative 
of  his  metal. 

THE  GEORGEIAN  PLAN,  by  John  Harrington,  is  an  article  in  the 
Commonweal,  Catholic  organ,  published  in  New  York  City. 

THE  Science  of  Political  Economy  is  the  title  of  what  may  serve  as 
a  text  book  on  our  philosophy,  now  running  through  the  columns 
of  the  Gaelic  American.  The  first  instalment  appears  in  the  issue  of 
January  8,  and  will  run  in  all  probability  for  the  year  and  will  then, 
we  hope,  be  printed  in  book  form.  The  author  is  Henry  J.  Foley, 
well  and  favorably  known  to  local  Georgeists,  and  he  knows  how  to 
present  forcibly  and  simply  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  teach- 
ings. 

IN  the  Labor  Leader  of  San  Diego,  California,  appears  a  two-column 
article  by  the  secretary  of  the  Building  Trades  of  that  city,  under  the 
title  "Judge  Ralston  Gives  Labor  a  Goal."     He  concludes:   "Noven 
ber's  election  will  surprise  even  you.     We  salute  you,  Judge  Ralston.' 

THE  1938  Henry  George  Congress  will  be  held  September  7th 
8th  and  9th,  in  Toronto,  Canada.  The  Committee  has  met  and  ap 
pointed  these  dates. 

NEWTON  BAKER,  whose  death  occurred  recently,  might  have  gon 
down  in  history  as  a  great  civic  leader  and  protagonist  of  the  philosophy! 
of  Henry  George,  which  he  learned  from  Tom  L.  Johnson.     As  it  is 
he  will  be  remembered  as  an  efficient  Secretary  of  War.     He  made! 
his  choice.     Whether  he  was  happy  in  that  chioce  we  do  not  know.l 
It  is  interesting  to  recall,   however,  that  at  the  Pels  Fund  Confer-f 
ence  in  Washington,  he  did  say,  as  reported  by  Grace  Isabel  Colbron 
"No  matter  what  any  one  may  say,  I  am  now  and  always  will  be,  a 
Single  Taxer." 

BENJAMIN  MARSH,  head  of  the  People's  Lobby  at  Washington 
said  in  a  recent  address:  "Another  crash  cannot  be  averted  by  smash- 
ing big  concerns,  but  by  ending  first  the  special  privileges  which  makt 
them  dangerous,  and  ending  private  monopoly  of  land  and  othei 
natural  resources." 

IN  another  part  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  tribute  to  Ed.  Ross 
whose  sudden  death  has  saddened  us,  from  the  pen  of  a  life  long  friend 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  We  sat  at  the  table  with  him  during  thi 
banquet  proceedings  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  1936,  and  h> 
was  in  great,  good  humor.  Always  a  delightful  companion  he  en 
livened  the  meeting  with  his  delightful  table  talk  and  incessan 
repartee. 

DR.  E.  L.  FREYERMUTH  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  contribute! 
a  number  of  letters  to  the  News-Times  of  that  city.  One  is  entitled 
"Suggestions  for  Thinkers  Only,"  in  which  he  quotes  from  Carlyle] 
Kant,  Emerson  and  others. 
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OUR  old  friend,  George  White  of  Asbury  Park,  has  attained  his 
eighty-third  birthday.  The  Monmouth  American  contains  an  account 
his  work  in  complimentary  vein.  Mr.  White  contemplates  the 
publication  of  a  bi-monthly  to  stir  up  local  sentiment  in  which  he  will 
have  the  cooperation  of  Harold  S.  Buttenheim  and  Hon.  Chas.  R. 
Eckert. 

MOST  all  of  our  Single  Taxers  will  recall  the  name  and  work  of 
\sher  George  Beecher  of  Warren,  Pa.,  who  departed  this  life  in  No- 
vember of  last  year.  He  wrote  and  published  many  pamphlets  on 
the  Georgeian  philosophy.  In  a  beautifully  written  editorial  on  his 
life  and  work  the  Warren  Times- Mirror  concludes  as  follows: 

"Asher  George  Beecher  is  dead,  but  his  works  live  after  him.  And 
it  must  be  a  rash  prophet  indeed  who  would  deny  that  a  troubled 
world  may  not  some  day,  in  desperation,  turn  for  salvation  to  the 
undamental  tenet  of  the  Single  Taxer,  that  this  God-given  earth  is 
the  common  property  of  all  who  live  upon  it,  not  that  of  a  chosen 
Few  who  seek  to  exploit  it  for  selfish  gain." 

"I  LIKE  Mr.  Ashton's  articles  very  much,"  writes  J.  A.  Johnson 
of  Chicago.  "Ridicule  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  making  a  super- 
ficial writer  dig  deeper." 

FISKE  WARREN  writes:  "Permit  me  to  say  how  much  I  enjoy 
your  editorial  columns  and  often  wish  they  were  longer." 

IT  is  with  real  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Silas  S.  Taber 
of  San  Diego,  California,  at  the  age  of  81.  We  met  him  at  one  of 
the  Henry  George  Congresses.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
M.  Annie  Taber  and  a  son  Ray  H.  Taber,  of  Chula  Vista,  California. 
He  was  one  of  our  earliest  subscribers. 

COL.  VICTOR  A.  RULE  spoke  before  the  Henry  George  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  December  28,  his  subject  being  "Peace  and  Pros- 
perity, What  Georgeists  Can  Do." 

DR.  WALTER  MENDELSON  recently  addressed  an  assembly  at  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  conclusion  dis- 
tributed copies  of  "Jones  Itemized  Rent  Bill."  This  pamphlet  is 
laving  a  wide  circulation.  Mrs.  Post  writes:  "It  is  really  very 
olever,"  and  Dr.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  echoes  the  same  comment. 
This  pamphlet  can  be  secured  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  or  from  A. 
Laurence  Smith,  2460  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

FROM  a  letter  of  Chas.  F.  Owen  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  we 
quote: 

'I  can  never  understand  why  the  average  man  or  woman  does  not 
•ealize  his  or  her  right  to  the  resources  of  Nature,  and  apparently 
does  not  want  to.  The  labor  question  will  never  be  settled  until 
Mr.  Average  Man  realizes  that  God  is  the  Employer  of  all  men;  that 
the  earth  we  live  on  is  His  workshop,  and  that  He  designs  that  every 
nan  shall  have  a  job — a  real  steady  job  in  which  he  will  live  in  con- 
tinued security." 

FREDERICK  C.  LEUBUSCHER  in  a  recent  letter  to  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 
of  the  People's  Lobby,  comments  on  its  declaration  of  principles  as 
follows: 

'You  ask  my  opinion  of  proposed  1938  legislative  programme. 
As  an  individualist,  as  rugged  as  they  make  them,  I  agree  with  very 
ittle  of  it.  'Federal  licensing  of  corporations'  might  pass  under  the 
police  power  of  government  (its  only  function).  'International  co- 
operation" is  a  glittering  generality.  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  are  pure  social- 
ism and  will  further  rivet  the  chains  of  bureaucracy.  They  would 
lie  unnecessary  even  if  otherwise  desirable  were  we  to  collect  the 
;ntire  economic  rent.  No.  1  is  the  least  objectionable.  Of  course, 
I  favor  the  repeal  of  consumption  taxes;  indeed  of  all  taxes,  including 
income  and  estate. 

What  do  you  mean  by  'heavy  progressive  taxation  of  land  .  .  . 
values'?  All  land  values,  both  large  and  small,  belong  to  the 
people.  Why  should  Smith's  little  lot  be  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
Astor's  vast  holdings?" 

ARTHUR  MADSEN  of  Land  and  Liberty,  London,  England,  write  s 


Louis  Wallis  regarding  the  latter's  book,  "The  Burning  Question" 
reviewed  in  this  number: 

"I  must  compliment  you  heartily  on  your  new  book.  I  had  it  at 
home  for  Christmas  and  read  it  with  both  delight  and  instruction. 
It  struck  a  refreshingly  optimistic  note  which  is  the  right  note,  I  think. 
But  the  whole  temper  and  tone  of  the  book  recommends  it  to  every 
sincere  person.  We  will  review  it  in  an  early  number  of  Land  and 
Liberty." 

DR.  S.  SOLIS  COHEN  writes  in  a  recent  letter: 

"The  doctrine  of  regulation  is  so  deeply  hammered  into  the  public 
skull  that  there  seems  no  room  for  common  sense.  Nevertheless 
we  must  continue  to  bear  witness,  and  even  to  hope.  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  helps  to  give  courage  to  go  on." 

The  New  Republic  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  Senator  S.  A. 
Stockwell  of  Minneapolis.  The  writer,  Dorothy  Walton  Binder, 
says:  "He  is  a  liberal  and  a  loyal  disciple  of  Henry  George.  As 
such  he  has  fought  for  progressive  measures  in  his  state,  especially 
those  which  have  to  do  with  returning  the  great  mineral  resources 
of  Minnesota  to  the  people." 

FROM  a  letter  of  Vernon  J.  Rose  we  cull  the  following: 

"Last  night  until  one  o'clock  I  read  the  latest  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.  Your  'Comment  and  Reflection'  were  never  better. 
Its  exalted  thought  and  forceful  expression  ring  like  a  chapel  bell 
in  one's  memory. 

'Freedom  of  Commerce'  is  a  classic.  A  marshaling  of  facts  which 
will  stir  any  thoughtful  mind,  expressed  with  an  eloquence  that  warms 
the  soul. 

The  whole  issue  is  so  good,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  let  you  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  it." 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  (self-inflicted)  of  our  long  time 
friend  and  subscriber,  W.  O.  Blase,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  was 
an  active  Single  Taxer  and  a  generous  contributor  to  its  activities. 
He  was  of  a  genial  and  cheerful  disposition  and  his  tragic  death  has 
shocked  his  many  friends  in  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  He  organized 
and  was  president  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  and 
in  Youngstown  Vindicator  he  paid  for  the  "ads"  of  the  School  which 
appeared  in  that  paper.  Mr.  Blase  had  been  married  to  Laura  J. 
Breeze  for  thirty  years  and  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers.  A  penciled  note  from  Mr.  Blase  was  found  beside  his 
body  which  read:  "Life  devine,  revealing  the  spiritual  individualism 
and  the  consciousness  of  man's  dominion  over  the  whole  earth." 
The  fatal  weapon  was  one  of  a  small  collection  of  firearms  which  the 
Vindicator  tells  us  he  highly  prized.  He  had  a  number  of  hobbies, 
his  chief  pastime  being  gardening  and  birds.  He  also  had  a  collection 
of  clocks.  He  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  1873. 

JOHN  M.  MOORE  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes: 

"I  enjoyed  very  much  the  article  which  was  reprinted  from  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  of  London,  England,  which  you  wrote, 
on  the  Difficulties  of  Democracy,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
September-October  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  ablest  articles  on  the  subject  that  I  have 
read  for  sometime." 

WILLIAM  H.  QUASHA,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  at  national  headquarters,  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Taxation  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  leading  civic  body,  which  is 
reporting  on  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  differentiation  between 
land  and  improvements  for  tax  purposes,  and  whether  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  land  values  should  be  limited. 

LANCASTER  M.  GREENE,  a  trustee  of  the  School,  has  accepted  mem- 
bership on  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  City  Club.  Harold  S. 
Buttenheim,  editor  of  The  American  City  and  an  authority  on 
municipal  finance,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Supplied  at  Cost,  by  the  Publishers  of 
Henry  George  Books 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 

CAUSES  OF  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION      -      -  $  .01 

THE  CRIME  OF  POVERTY           ....  .05 
JUSTICE   THE  OBJECT,   TAXATION   THE 

MEANS       -      ...  .05 

MOSES  50  for  $1.00;  each  .05 

THE  SINGLE  TAX     -      -  100  for  $1.00;  each  .02 

THE  STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY      -  .05 
WHY  THE  LANDOWNER  CANNOT  SHIFT 

THE  TAX  ON  LAND  VALUES  .05 

By  OTHER  AUTHORS 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX  PRIN- 
CIPLE, Harry  Gunnison  Brown         -       -      -     $   .02 

A    NEW    DIGEST    OF    "PROGRESS    AND 

POVERTY"  .05 

THE  GREAT  LAND  RACKET 

Paul  Blanchard  .01 

HAT  TREES  OF  IRELAND 

John  J.   Dooling  (pseud.  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessy)  .  02 

THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

John  B.  Sharpe .05 

ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS  OF   LAND    GAM- 
BLING.    Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy     -      -          .05 

A  PLAIN  TALK  ON  TAXATION 

J.  R.  Brown .05 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  LAND  VALUE  TAX- 
ATION, Bolton  Hall       --.  .05 

THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy        -       ...         .03 

SMALLER  PROFITS,  REDUCED  SALARIES 
AND    LOWER   WAGES:    THE    CONDI- 
TION, THE  CAUSE,  THE  CURE 
George  L.  Rusby 
Quantity  discounts  10  or  more;       -       -  each         .05 

STEPS  TO  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

John  Dewey .02 

THREE  IMPORTANT  BALANCE  SHEET 

RATIOS,  Roy  A.  Foulke       -       -       -  .01 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  LAND 

W.  R.  Lester  .05 

THE  USE  OF  LAND  VALUE  MAPS 

A.  W.  Madsen .01 

WAS    IT    UNEMPLOYMENT    OR    DISEM- 

PLOYMENT?— John  S.  Codman  .01 

WHY  PENALIZE  BUILDING? 

American  Institute  of  Architects       -  .08 

ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 

11  Park  Place,  New  York 


Attention 

followers  of  Henry  George 


A  committee  was  set  up  at  Detroit  for  the 
purpose  of  Organization  and  programme. 

You  are  invited  to  send  names  and  addresses 
of    Georgeists,    together    with    suggestions 

to 

The  Committee  on 
Organization  and  Action 

Room  503.    180  W.  Washington  St. 
Chicago,   111. 

Do  It  Now    • 
Don't  Wait  / 


Burning  Question 

Making  Tour  Living  in  a  Monopolized  Work 
BY  LOUIS  WALLIS 

The  author,  already  known  for  his  studies  in  Hebrew 
economic  history,  brings  us  in  this  pithy  and  non- 
technical book,  which  can  be  read  in  an  hour,  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
We  have  the  natural  resources,  the  labor  power  and 
the  specialized  skills  which  together  produce  wealth. 
But  we  cannot  bring  them  together  by  regimenta- 
tion; while  class  conflict  will  leave  us  worse  off  than 
ever.  This  book  points  the  way  to  the  natural  adjust- 
ment which  will  permit  men  and  resources  to  meet, 
end  unemployment  and  create  the  abundance  poten- 
tially within  our  grasp. 

Seventy-five  cents,  pocket  size 
Your  bookseller,  or  send  check  directly  to 

WILLETT,  CLARK  &  CO. 
440  So.  Dearborn  Chicago,  Illinois 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

rHAT  the  Protective  Tariff  is  on  its  way  out  seems 
as  good  a  guess  as  any.  Discredited  as  it  is  by  bitter 
xperience,  its  main  contentions  refuted  in  every  college 
nd  university  in  the  land,  it  has  lost  its  appeal  to  the 
itelligentsia.  Its  failure  in  Great  Britain  to  arrest  the 
epression,  and  a  similar  experience  in  the  United  States, 
ave  left  an  increasing  number  of  minds  in  doubt. 


[T  was  great  fun  while  it  lasted.  It  was  amusing  to 
I  watch  the  topsy-turviness  of  the  thing  and  the  mental 
yrations  of  cowardly  free  traders  anxious  to  satisfy  the 
rotection  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  Take  Theo- 
ore  Roosevelt  and  James  A.  Garfield,  both  members  of 
he  British  Cobden  Free  Trade  Club,  and  the  fatal  ad- 
lission  of  James  G.  Blaine  in  his  work,  "Twenty  Years 
a  Congress."  These  men,  Jekylls  and  Hydes  in  their 
ifferent  fields  of  activity,  presented  abundant  entertain- 
icnt  in  proposals  and  statements  impossible  to  reconcile. 

rHE  protective  theory  is  a  maze  of  contradictions. 
J  ust  for  a  resume  of  the  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
ective  tariff  which  we  do  not  hear  so  much  about  these 
ays  but  which  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  were  once  potent 
rguments  in  support  of  protection.  No  such  jumble  of 
trange  doctrine  was  ever  held  outside  of  Bedlam.  Some 
•f  it  is  still  held.  We  must  not  delude  ourselves.  That 
.n  increasing  number  have  been  undeceived  is  true,  but 
he  truth  has  not  yet  filtered  down  to  the  masses  who  are 
he  last  to  perceive  anything. 

rHE  argument  once   heard — still  heard  in   fact — ran 
something  like  this:     I  will  give  you,  said  the  Pro- 
ectionist  to  the  worker,  a  system  that  will  raise  your 
vages;    to  you,  the  manufacturer,  a  system  that  will  in- 
rease  your  profits;    to  you,  the  consumer,  a  system  that 
nil  lower  prices."     Was  there  ever  such  a  wonder-working 
iniracle?    The  manufacturer  was  to  be  benefited  by  legis- 
ation   that  would   force  him   to  lower  prices  and   raise 
tages.     The   workman   was   to   receive   this   increase   in 
uages  from  increased  profits.     But  though  protectionists 
old  the  people  that  cheapness  was  not  desirable,  never- 
heless  to  the  consumer  prices  were  to  be  reduced. 


ATES  of  wages,  we  are  now  coming  to  perceive,  are 
not  cost  of  labor.  The  cost  of  labor  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  the  highest  where  wages  are  lowest,  and  vice 
versa.  Therefore  when  protectionists  speak  of  the  cost 
of  labor,  they  mean  only  the  rate  of  wages,  which  is  a 
different  matter.  So,  too,  the  cost  of  production  involves 
these  considerations  and  others  besides.  We  are  learning 
that  as  a  rule  importations  from  Japan  made  by  cheap 
labor  so-called,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  worriments 
of  the  makers  of  American  bulbs  and  gadgets,  are  not 
as  serviceable  as  those  of  our  own  manufacture. 

T)ERFECT  freedom  of  trade  would  tend  more  and  more 
•*-  to  secure  to  each  worker  a  larger  share  of  his  natural 
reward.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world,  where  the  whole  market  was  the 
demand,  that  the  wages  of  the  worker  would  be  lower 
than  in  an  artificially  restricted  market.  It  is  folly  to 
imagine  that  high  wage  countries,  high  as  wages  go,  can- 
not compete  with  low  wage  countries.  England,  that  paid 
the  highest  wages  in  Europe,  did  it  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  trend  of  export  is  from  high  wage 
to  low  wage  countries.  It  has  always  been  so. 

OF  course,  there  is  a  factor  that  operates  to  defeat 
the  rise  in  wages  from  whatever  source.  Land 
absorbs  the  gain.  Ultimately,  as  Mr.  George  contended, 
it  absorbs  all  of  it.  And  observing  this,  though  un- 
conscious of  its  cause  and  not  perceiving  it  all  clearly, 
protective  tariffs  have  continued  to  appeal  to  the  workers. 
And  their  teachers  being  about  as  ignorant  as  the  masses 
of  economic  cause  and  effect,  have  not  been  able  to  indi- 
cate why  this  is  so.  And  the  politicians  who  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  retaining  office  and  spending  the  people's 
money  have  encouraged  the  superstition  of  protection  for 
their  own  benefit.  They  hand  out  their  favors,  or  what 
their  constituencies  regard  as  favors,  in  tariff  aid  to 
local  manufacturers  just  like  they  hand  out  the  dole. 
And  both  are  deadly  poison  to  a  nation. 

WHEN  we  have  something  given  to  us  by  government, 
or  think  that  government  can  give   us  anything 
that  they  do  not  take  from  us,  we  are  in  the  down  grade 
of  civilization,  and  traveling  fast.     A  few  more  genera- 
tions of  the  dole  and  democracy  will  cease  to  exist.     Pro- 
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tection  and  the  dole  are  sisters  of  evil  and  are  deadly 
poison  to  the  citizen,  insidiously  lulling  to  sleep  the 
self-respect  of  the  worker  and  finally  reducing  him  to  the 
slave  mind  of  the  helot. 

FT  is  not  solely  nor  principally  differences  in  wages  that 
•*-  determine  the  course  of  trade,  but,  more  vitally,  dif 
ferences  in  natural  resources,  climate  and  aptitudes. 
As  an  illustration  of  climate  as  one  of  the  determining 
factors  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  at  one  time  in  England, 
a  condition  probably  still  prevailing,  in  the  town  of  Old- 
ham  was  manufactured  a  certain  kind  of  cotton  cloth 
that  could  not  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world. 

\\  7HETHER  due  to  aptitudes  or  superior  labor  efficiency 
•  •  it  may  be  indicated  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
exports,  excluding  farm  products,  is  made  up  of  com- 
modities in  which  labor  as  an  element  of  cost  predominates, 
such  as  watches,  clocks  and  machinery,  and  this  is  sig- 
nificant too  in  consideration  of  our  problem.  When  Mr. 
Burger,  a  Swiss  watchmaker,  delegate  to  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1876,  after  a  comparison  of  Swiss  and 
American  watches,  stated  that  the  scepter  of  the  watch- 
making industry  had  passed  from  Geneva  to  America, 
he  definitely  stated  what  had  been  apparent  to  American 
manufacturers  for  a  long  time — that  to  refer  again  to 
James  G.  Elaine,  leader  of  the  protectionist  force,  in  the 
Republican  party,  that  longer  hours  of  labor  and 
greater  efficiency,  principally  perhaps  in  the  greater  sub- 
division of  labor — gave  America  the  mastery. 

IT  cannot  prima  facie  be  that  a  theory  like  protection 
that  contradicts  all  elements  of  reason  and  logic  is 
scientifically  correct.  Take  the  "balance  of  trade"  theory 
of  which  we  hear  so  much — namely  that  a  country  prospers 
by  its  excess  of  exports  over  imports  and  that  this  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  "a  favorable  balance."  Here  is 
the  pans  asinorum  of  the  problem  that  seems  to  puzzle 
so  many  people.  Even  some  "journals  of  civilization" 
like  the  New  York  Times,  which  is  old  enough  to  know 
better,  repeats  the  absurd  chatter.  The  idea  at  the  back 
of  it  in  the  mass  mind  is  that  we  are  to  be  paid  some  time 
in  money  for  this  excess  of  exports.  If  we  are,  some  day 
the  "favorable  balance"  will  change  to  an  "unfavorable 
balance"  due  to  an  excess  of  imports! 

1DUT  of  course  it  all  isn't  so.  Goods  are  paid  for  in 
•*-*  goods.  Trade  between  peoples  is  a  two-way  traffic. 
If  there  is  a  balance,  it  is  settled  for  in  shipments  of 
bullion — goods  again.  Yet  even  this  amount  is  so  small 
as  to  bear  no  comparison  to  the  bulk  of  exchanges  and  is 
almost  entirely  negligible.  Perhaps  more  enlightened 
generations  will  laugh  at  the  notion  that  the  more  goods  we 
send  out  the  richer  we  are. 


I"T  may  be  appropriate  right  here  to  answer  a  corre 
J-  spondent  who  asks  us  to  explain  the  mechanism  o 
international  exchange.  It  is  very  simple.  It  may  b 
described  in  a  few  sentences  as  follows:  A  merchant  ii 
the  United  States  sends  goods  to  a  merchant  in  France 
Unless  credits  have  been  previously  arranged,  the  shippe 
takes  to  a  bank  the  bill  of  lading,  with  a  draft  on  th 
buyer  for  the  amount  of  the  bill.  The  draft  with  the  bil 
of  lading  attached  is  forwarded  to  the  bank's  corresponden 
in  Europe  for  collection  from  the  buyer.  The  foreigi 
correspondent,  being  in  possession  of  the  money,  place 
it  to  the  credit  of  the  American  bank,  which  in  turn  place 
the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  the  shipper. 

A  Forgotten  Hero 

HERE  is  the  place  for  a  tribute  to  a  forgotten  her 
And  whom  should  he  be,  of  all  persons,  a  memb 
of  the  ruling  house  of  Austria,  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  on 
of  the  most  reactionary  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  brothe 
of  the  intriguing  and  traitorous  Marie  Antoinette  of  Franc 
— himself  Joseph  the  Second  of  Austria. 

He  was  not  forgotten  in  the  preparation  of  the  Sing] 
Tax  Year  Book  in  1917  and  is  quoted  as  follows  (se 
page  328): 

"Land  which  nature  has  destined  to  man's  sustenano 
is  the  only  source  from  which  everything  comes,  and  t 
which  everything  flows  back,  and  the  existence  of  whic 
constantly  remains  in  spite  of  all  changes.  From  th 
unmistakable  truth  it  results  that  land  alone  can  furnis 
the  wants  of  the  state  and  that  in  natural  fairness  r 
distinction  can  be  made  in  this." 

Joseph  was  eccentric,  even  erratic.  That  he  was  ei 
tirely  sound  in  his  economics  cannot  be  contended.  F 
hated  in  his  secret  soul  the  trappings  of  royalty.  F 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  treat  with  common  courtes 
the  members  of  the  royal  household,  even  the  membe 
of  his  own  family.  The  one  exception  he  made  was  h 
clever  brother  Leopold.  But  to  his  social  inferiors  1 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  himself  agreeable. 
was  particularly  gracious  to  those  of  "the  lower  orders 

He  developed  an  early  dislike  for  the  church  knowir 
that  it  supported  privilege,  for  which  even  in  his  youi 
he  was  gradually  cultivating  a  violent  dislike.     He  re< 
the  French  physiocrats  and  the  encyclopaedists,  and  1 
wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  his  sister  Marie  Antoinette  f 
antagonizing  Turgot,  Louis's  Finance  Minister.     He  to 
his  sister,  in  language  not  over-polite,  not  to  bother  wil 
what   she    did    not    understand.     Here    is    his    languagj 
"The    intrigues    and    stupidities    which    appeal    to    yol 
vanity   make    you    commit    one    blunder    after    anothcj 
Why,  my  dear  sister,  do  you  interfere  in  removing  mini 

*Most  of  the  material  for  this  article  is  gathered  from  "The  Re\| 
lutionary  Emperor"  by  S.  K.  Padover,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  H 
the  University  of  California,  1933. 
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:ers,  in  exiling  some  to  the  country,  in  helping  others  to  . 
vin  lawsuits?" 

In  urging  the  taxation  of  the  nobility  he  admitted  that 
heir  diminished  income  would  reduce  the  brilliancy  of 
he  court,  but  said,  "Who  cares  for  the  splendor  of  the 
:ourt?" 

Of  course  the  nobles  resented  his  sharp  criticism,  but 
e  told  them  it  was  unjust  that  those  who  worked  should 
ay  the  taxes  while  aristocratic  idlers  enjoyed  all  the 
rivileges. 

He  opened  the  parks  to  the  public  which  had  hitherto 
>een  monopolized  by  the  nobility.  The  nobles  protested 
gainst  having  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  plebians,  and 
iis  extraordinary  emperor  retorted,  "If  I  were  to  asso- 
ate  with  my  equals  I  would  have  to  descend  to  the 
aults  of  the  Capuchin  church  (where  the  Hapsburgs 
re  buried)  and  there  spend  my  days."  He  made  fre- 
uent  appearances  in  the  public  parks  which  were  now 
ic  people's  parks,  but  issued  a  decree  that  no  one  should 
ay  any  attention  to  him.  He  inscribed  at  the  entrance 

one  of  these  parks,  "This  amusement  place  is  dedicated 
o  the  people  by  their  well  wisher."  It  can  still  be  read. 

Emperor  Joseph  accomplished  much  but  he  sought  to 
chieve  a  great  deal  more.  He  annuled  from  the  statute 
ooks  the  crime  of  heresy  and  with  it  the  imposition  of  tor- 
ure;  he  strove  to  abolish  the  death  penalty;  he  abolished 
rfdom;  he  sought  to  keep  separate  church  and  state; 
:  urged  complete  religious  liberty;  he  suppressed  the 
;nsions. 

When  a  lady  applied  to  him  protesting  against  his 
nti-pension  decree  he  treated  her  with  scant  courtesy. 

"How  can  I  live  on  a  hundred  florins?  I  demand  justice 
Your  Magesty."  "It  is  precisely  because  of  justice 
lat  you  will  not  get  that  pension.  As  to  your  standards, 
r  those  you  believe  you  are  entitled  to,  am  I  to  assist 
ou  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  poor?  Justice 
emands  that  I  shall  not  accord  to  you  what  would  sup- 
ort  five  or  six  thrifty  families." 

"What  will  become  of  my  daughter?  She  is  without 
;sources  " 

"She  can  go  to  work." 

My  daughter  work?     But,  Your  Majesty." 

"Work,"  snapped  the  Emperor.  "Yes,  work.  I,  too, 
ork." 

Joseph  sought  to  establish  the  Single  Tax.  All  industry 
as  to  be  free  and  land  to  be  the  sole  source  of  revenue, 
'o  get  at  the  values  a  registrar  of  real  properties  had  to 
e  made.  The  nobles  objected  and  in  Hungary  the  army 
ad  to  be  called  out. 

The  measure  of  course  would  have  resulted  in  the 
bolition  of  the  nobility.  The  nobles  called  the  Emperor 

e  "peasant  God,"  and  rose  in  rebellion. 

Three  months  after  this  attempt  to  enforce  the  edict 
ie  Emperor  died,  and  his  brother  Leopold  who  succeeded 
im  found  it  necessary  to  revoke  the  decree.  And  thus 
ame  to  an  end  the  first  nation-wide  attempt  to  secure 


the  freedom  of  industry  and  man's  natural  right  to  the 
earth. 

Brave  Joseph!  He  left  as  his  own  epitaph  the  record 
of  his  failure  and  requested  that  it  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb.  This  request  was  disregarded.  The  people  he 
sought  to  benefit  did  not  know  their  friend  and  so  he 
passed  almost  unrecognized  by  his  ungrateful  subjects. 

The  war  he  had  tried  to  carry  on  in  their  behalf  had 
been  lost,  and  another  great  fight  for  human  liberty  had 
come  to  naught. 

Lonely  Joseph!  Except  for  his  easy  going  brother 
Leopold  he  went  his  way  alone,  cherishing  his  great  dream 
of  human  enfranchisement.  One  thought  was  a  comfort 
to  him — the  memory  of  his  wife,  Isobel,  torn  from  him 
by  death  in  his  early  manhood.  He  never  forgot  her, 
and  it  is  as  beautiful  a  love  story  as  was  ever  told.  But 
there  was  no  other  man  or  woman  to  share  his  solitude, 
with  mother,  brothers  and  sister  unable  to  understand 
him,  or  openly  or  secretly  hostile. 

We  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  hero.  The  designation  is 
richly  deserved.  For  who  among  the  reformers  of  the 
world  has  traveled  so  desolate  a  path?  Brave  Joseph! 

Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 

HONNEUR  ET  PATRIE 

A  S  between  a  bad,  bold,  brazen  exploiter  and  an 
•**•  unctious,  psalm-singing  statesman  who  operates  be- 
hind the  cloak  of  private  "legal"  title  to  public  site- 
values,  the  bestowing  of  our  scintilla  of  respect  goes  to 
the  former. 

Dick  Turpin  acted  the  man  he  professed  to  be — a  high- 
wayman. Jesse  James  made  no  pretense  at  being  an 
exemplary  citizen.  Al  Capone  intended  to  violate  the 
statutes  against  rum  and  rackets  and  cared  not  a  hoot 
who  knew  it- 

When  a  gun-man  suddenly  looms  out  of  the  night  and 
pokes  a  gat  into  our  ribs  we  need  no  scientific  treatise 
to  clarify  his  aims.  Pietistical  platitudes  are  a  waste  of 
time  in  his  purposeful  programme.  When  the  Moham- 
medan banditti  semi-annually  swooped  down  upon  the 
natives,  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago,  the  victims  knew 
that  taxes  were  due — that  their  homes  would  be  burned 
to  the  ground  if  the  tax  collectors  felt  the  least  bit  bilious, 
that  their  property  might  be  destroyed  in  sheer  cussed- 
ness  if  not  taken  in  tribute — that  it  was  time  to  take  to 
the  tall  timbers  to  save,  most  precious  of  all,  their  very 
lives. 

These  poor  souls  were  far  more  fortunate,  in  one  respect, 
than  we  tax  victims  of  this  enlightened  age — they  were 
not  called  upon  to  learn  and  believe  that  wrong  is  right 
through  the  media  of  political  economy  as  taught  in  our 
universities,  nor  needed  they  learn  to  be  awed  by  a  title- 
deed  filled  with  to-haves  and  to-holds  and  know-alls 
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and  seals  and  wax — all  of  which  give  to  the  holder  thereof 
the  right  to  exact  ground-rent  to  the  full  extent  of  pro- 
duction, if  the  deed-deviser  deems  it  wise,  in  return  for 
nothing. 

In  one  respect  the  aims  of  the  brazen  exploiter  and  of 
the  suave  ground-rent  collector  are  identical — both  intend 
to  take  from  the  victim  a  part — mebbe  all — of  the  products 
of  his  earnest  and  honest  labors. 

In  a  second  respect  those  Mohammedan  victims  were 
twice  as  fortunate  as  we — the  banditti  did  all  the  tax 
collecting  at  one  operation  on  each  occasion,  whilst  we 
pay  twice — once  to  the  official  tax  collector  and  once  to 
the  ground-rent  collector,  on  each  occasion.  Further- 
more, the  victims  of  the  great  Mogul  learned  the  worst 
in  a  few  moments,  but  we — Lord  help  us — are  subjected 
to  a  prolonged  agony,  not  knowing  for  weeks  or  months 
or  mebbe  years  whether  we  are  in  the  red  of  ruin,  after 
each  occasion. 

The  pages  of  history  run  rank  with  tales  of  the  time- 
tried  rapacity  of  man— the  man  who  stole  the  food  and 
fields  and  families  of  the  toiler;  with  tales  of  tyranny 
and  starvation  in  India,  of  six  millions  of  Indians  perish- 
ing in  hunger  en  masse ;  with  harrowing  details  of  Chinese 
mire  and  misery  and  poverty  where  mandarins  waxed 
wealthy  and  smooth  and  sleek;  with  prosaic  recitals  of 
Irish  famines  wherein  Irish  foods  were  carted  away  for 
exportation  "along  roads  lined  with  the  starving  and  past 
tienches  into  which  the  dead  were  piled." 

The  crude  methods  of  India's  banditti  have  given  way 
to  a  more  refined,  a  more  cultured,  exploitation  of  laborers 
— modern  methods  in  which  our  nation  and  that  of  our 
British  forebears  assume  a  statesmanlike  atmosphere — 
streamlined  methods  whereby  billions  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  periodically  are  levied  in 
taxation  upon  illiterate  workers  to  finance  wars  growing 
out  of  man's  rapacity  for  power  and  plunder — methods 
pursued  to  perpetuate  the  legal  right  of  the  few  to  exploit 
the  many  whilst  hymns  and  organs  soothingly  sound  in 
the  distance. 

As  we  visualize  the  physical  and  mental  tortures  which 
accompanied  tax  collections  in  ye  olden  dayes  we  can 
appreciate  the  difficulty  experienced,  by  charitable  read- 
ers of  today,  in  controlling  a  rising  feeling  of  contempt 
for  "a  race  of  people  who,  stung  by  such  wrongs,  have 
only  occasionally  murdered  a  landlord."  But  what  greater 
contempt  arises  as  we  witness  nary  a  landlord  taken  for 
even  an  oratorical  castigation  by  a  race  of  this  day's 
ostensibly  cultured,  erudite,  parliamentarians  who  are 
easily  buncoed  by  legal  bombast  which  carefully  has 
confused  private  and  public  wealth  under  the  mediocre 
mark  of  "real  estate" — the  whole  structure  being  pains- 
takingly carried  on  rickety  cribbing  placed,  one  log  at  a 
time,  in  the  names  of  commonsense,  common-law,  statute- 
law,  university  economics  and  legal  precedent. 

'Tis  well  nigh  impossible  to  cool  our  boiling  blood  as  we 


read  the  sordid  stories  of  ancient  Hindoos  selling  the: 
souls  for  a  handful  of  rice — of  emaciated  coolies  clawin 
the  gutters  for  roasting  rats  and  pups — of  tiny  tots  toi 
ing  in  textile  sweatshops  until  death  brought  an  earl 
release.  Yet  all  this — as  nauseating  as  it  is — create 
less  heat  in  our  hardening  arteries  than  does  a  revelatio 
of  the  successful  span  of  suave,  sanctimonious,  noise les 
thievery  whereby  industry— both  man,  woman  and  chil 
— today  starves  human  stomachs  and  stunts  huma 
minds  because  of  being  busily  engaged  in  bringing  horr 
the  bacon  to  beneficient  racketeers. 

As  between  a  bad,  bold,  brazen  exploiter  and  an  unctiou 
hymn-humming  statesman  who  carefully  steers  the  shi 
of  state  away  from  public  site-values  into  the  prival 
pockets  of  labor,  our  scintilla  of  respect  still  sticks  to  trj 
guy  with  the  gat. 

TELLING  POINTS 

As  we  bore  our  way  into  the  boring  schemes,  pla 
and  programmes  for  rescuing  humanity  from  depressio 
recessions — yea,  and  obsessions — we  note  that  in  or( 
to  be  a  la  mode  to  you,  the  reform  genius,  should  ha 
a  programme  of  so  many  points.  Ten  points,  twen 
points,  or  so — any  substantial  number  which  will  lead  t 
reader  to  suspect  that  you  carefully  have  analyzed  • 
entire  social  problem  and  have  boiled  it  down  to  an  a 
inclusive,  fixed  and  limited,  number  of  essential  feature 

A  one-point  reform,  like  Single  Tax,  haint  enoug 
'Taint  got  enough  heft.  It's  too  simple.  Readers  ai 
taxpayers  like  a  lot  for  their  two-bits.  Take  care,  ho 
ever,  that  you  don't  have  too  many  points  because 
fifty-point  programme  for  social  relief,  f'rinstance,  mig 
cause  your  readers  to  suspect  that  your  scheme  had  g 
the  best  of  you — had  got  you  down — and  that  you  hi 
finished  your  monumental  proclamation  on  the  flo 
under  your  desk  buried  in  a  litter  of  copy-sheets, 
is  better  to  stick  to  a  manageable  number  of  points — s 
a  baker's  dozen  or  less. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War  our  dexterous  Democre 
juggled  a  plenty-of-points  programme  onto  the  into 
national  stage  and  outpointed  the  Ten  Commandmer 
by  several.  In  political  campaigns  both  major  parti 
usually  dish  out  a  plenitude  of  points,  although  our  roc 
ribbed  Republicans  ordinarily  are  not  as  lavish  with  poir 
as  are  our  daedalian  Democrats. 

To  blurt  out  the  fundamental  truth  which  is  the  k 
to  social  chaos — the  failure  to  collect  site-values  for  pub 
expense — is  a  one-point  programme  which  cannot  polit 
ally  compete  with  the  57-point  programme  of  our  soverei 
State's  legislative  experts  on  taxation. 

Take  the  new,  Republican,  "eight-point"  programi 
of  Senator  Vandenberg,  f'rinstance,  as  enumerated  unc 
four  items  by  a  smart  reporter:  (1)  a  balanced  budg' 
(2)  repeal  of  surplus  profits  tax,  (3)  avoidance  of  e 
tangling  foreign  alliances,  and  (4)  a  balanced  respon 
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)ility  between  Capital  and  Labor  and  the  Constitution 
under  a  new  name  for  the  Republican  party.  Now  there's 
i  neat  number  of  points,  each  carefully  set  apart  like  the 
'our  vegetables  on  a  partitioned-plate  at  a  vegetable 
iinner,  wherein  the  diced  carrots  stand  apart  from  the 
:abbage  whilst  the  peas  do  not  roll  into  the  mashed  pota- 
:oes.  Dishing  up  a  programme  in  that  form  presents  an 
?dible  whole  which  means  much  to  the  empty  Republican 
stomachs  and  to  the  vacuous  digestive  tracts  of  independ- 
ent, dyspeptic  Democrats  of  advertised  Jeffersonianism. 
-fash,  on  the  other  hand,  while  being  a  one-point  lunch 
Iocs  not  begin  to  offer  the  epicurean  allurement  and  public 
exposure  of  what's-in-this-lunch  as  does  the  four-point, 
slue-plate,  partitioned  vegetable  dinner. 

Success  in  putting  over  your  reform  of  the  taxation 
nuddle  lies  in  offering  a  fascinating  number  of  points. 
Surely,  there  is  a  number  which  fascinates  you,  is  there 
lot?  We  have  a  weakness  for  fives  and  sevens,  though 
don't  know  why  and  they've  never  brought  us  luck 
n  the  nigger  pool.  It's-.just  a  hunch.  If  we  were  asked 
:o  write  an  "eight-point,"  Republican,  salvation  pro- 
gramme (under  four  items)  we  would  submit  the  following: 

(1)  A  balanced  budget  arrived  at  by  spending  for  gov- 
:rnment  costs  an  amount  equal  to  the    revenue  derived 
rom  a  single  tax  upon  the  site-values  of  land. 

(2)  Repeal  of  the  surplus  profits  tax  and  of  all  other 
:axes  upon  industry. 

(3)  Avoidance   of  entangling   foreign   alliances  by   the 
neans  of  free  trade,   free  speech   universally,  free  men, 
vomen  and  children,  economically  as  well  as  physically. 

(4)  A  balanced  responsibility  between  Capital  and  Labor 
jy  preventing  owners  of  natural  resources  from  boosting 
ind  pocketing  the  site-values  of  land,  and  by  harmonizing 
he    now-contradictory   clauses   and   amendments   of   the 
Constitution — all  done  under  the  new  political  party  name 
)f  Republocrats  or  Demicans. 

Now  there's  an  "eight-point"  (four  item)  salvation 
>rogramme  which  tells  how  to  accomplish  the  eight  points 
>roclaimed  by  Senator  Vandenberg.  Congressmen  have 
10  difficulty  in  naming  an  eight-point,  or  ten-point,  or 
ixteen-point  goal,  but  they  seldom  know  how  to  reach 
t.  For  three  centuries  our  eminent  statesmen  compla- 
:ently  have  been  enunciating  prolificly-pointed  programmes 
o  gape-mouthed  captains  of  industry  until  the  tidal  wave 
>f  economic  chaos  has  grown  to  mountainous  propor- 
ions.  Half  a  century  ago  Henry  George  waded  through 
he  deluge  of  verbiage  and  sorted  the  wheat  from  the 
:haff — filtered  the  juice  from  the  pulp — took  the  kernals 
rom  the  husks — and  wrote  a  one-point  programme, 
Single  Tax;  a  one-point  programme  which  has  one  point 
oo  many  to  be  comprehended  by  some  minds ;  a  one-point 
>rogramme  which  is  several  points  too  few  to  satisfy  the 
:omplicated  thoughts  of  perplexed  politicians,  erratic 
economists  and  straddling  statesmen. 

A  point  is  position,  says  the  geometrician.  The  center 
>f  a  circle  is  its  locus,  whilst  the  circumference  is  the  locus 


of  all  points  which  are  equi-distant  from  the  center  of  the 
circle.  Statesmen  with  a  flair  for  many  points  will  be 
found  out  on  the  circumference  running  around  in  circles 
or — if  their  points  are  not  equi-distant  from  a  common 
center — running  around  in  ellipses,  spirals,  trapezoids, 
polygons,  parallelograms  or  parabolas;  all  the  while 
professing  to  be  oriented  to  the  common  point  of  common 
sense. 

THE  NEGATIVE  APPROACH 

"Capital  does  not  limit  industry,  as  is  erroneously 
taught.  .  .  . 

Capital  does  not  maintain  laborers  during  the  progress 
of  their  work,  as  is  erroneously  taught.  .  .  .  Capital  does 
not  supply  or  advance  wages,  as  is  erroneously  taught.  .  .  . 
Capital  does  not  supply  the  materials  which  labor  works 
up  into  wealth,  as  is  erroneously  taught.  ..." 

Thus  wrote  Henry  George  in  1879,  all  of  which  he  pains- 
takingly proved. 

You,  Mr.  Big  Businessman,  and  you,  Mr.  Little  Busi- 
nessman, may  put  these  five  contradictions  of  five  errone- 
ous teachings,  into  your  pipes  and  smoke  'em.  Both 
of  you  have  had  nigh  unto  three  centuries  in  which  to 
discover  correct  methods  for  permanent  success  for  in- 
dustry— without  regard  for  the  length  of  time  similarly 
at  the  disposal  of  your  foreign  forebears.  Both  of  you 
have  had  nigh  unto  three  score  years  and  ten  in  which 
to  read  the  long-discovered  correct  methods  for  permanent 
success  of  your  own  affairs.  Little  attention,  if  any, 
has  been  given  by  your  almost  entire  multitude  to  the 
logic  (?)  of  erroneous  economic  teachings.  Little  energy, 
if  any,  has  been  expended  by  you  in  solving  the  simple 
equation  which  governs  your  own  commercial  lives.  As 
long  as  your  individual  heads  escaped  the  brick-bats  of 
bankruptcy  you  all,  each  and  severally,  naively  plodded 
your  nonchantly  selfish  ways  and  let  your  sinking  fellow- 
men  go  to  economic  hell.  His  plight,  your  engulfed 
fellowmen,  and  the  plight  of  the  low-browed  multitude — 
wearily  unemployed  or  busily  brawling  with  Big  and  Little 
Business  Bosses — these  plights,  sez  you,  were  none  of 
your  business. 

Oh,  yeah? 

What  did  you  care  about  the  error  or  truth  of  the  teach- 
ings of  your  professors  of  political  economy — what  did 
you  care  as  long  as  you  made  a  profit?  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  (meaning  no)  sez  you  to  yourself  time  and  again 
during  the  last  three  generations. 

Well  .  .  .  are  you? 

You  felt  certain,  did  you  not,  that  the  rising  tide  of 
economic  chaos  newer  could  reach  your  doorstep? 

Well  ...  did  it? 

You  are  charged,  both  of  you,  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
with  not  having  done  your  share  toward  rectifying  the 
causes  of  industrial  disaster. 

Well  .  .  .  have  you? 
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"Business  hasn't  wanted  a  change,"  swears  witness 
Baruch.  "It  hasn't  cleaned  up  its  own  stables." 

Well  .  .  .  have  you? 

Do  you  want  anything  except  to  return  to  "old  times" 
when  you  were  making  money  and  you  felt  sorry  for  your 
bankrupt  contemporaries,  whilst  being  somewhat  annoyed 
by  the  low-browed  rabble  in  its  raucous  demands  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  work-days? 

"If  the  government  will  only  leave  us  alone  we  can 
restore  the  old  times  of  prosperity."  That's  what  you 
think.  In  what  manner  can  you  make  a  success  of  old 
notions  and  efforts  —  which  are  based  upon  erroneous 
teachings  —  if  you  are  unhampered  by  all  the  busybody 
Mr.  Fixits  now  togged  out  in  official  togas  and  govern- 
mental gumshoes  and  horn-rimmed  specs? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Messrs.  Big  and  Little 
Businessmen  of  these  United  States,  that  in  original 
thought  —  in  observation  and  deduction  —  -you  are  not  so 
hot?  In  one  breath  you  have  asked  our  paternalistic 
national  government  to  loan  you  money  —  to  fix  your 
minimum  prices  —  to  rig  your  markets;  in  the  next  breath 
you  have  asked  the  same  pater  to  "leave  us  alone." 

Do  you  know  what  you  do  want.  The  evidence  shows 
that,  basicly,  you  do  not  know.  Furthermore,  you  are 
too  busy  grumbling  at  "cruel  Fate"  to  find  out  what  ails 
yourselves.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  have  a  head- 
ache or  a  stomachache,  or  a  backache,  and  your  bill  of 
complaint  indicates  that  your  thoughts  originate  anywhere 
except  in  your  heads. 

Your  organizer  of  a  National  Little  Businessmen's 
Association  opines  that  Big  Business  and  Brain  Trusts 
and  individuals  all  have  failed  in  showing  our  government 
the  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  so  he  and  his  crowd  "might 
as  well  have  a  fling  at  it."  Your  leaders  of  Big  Business 
assert  that  the  governmental  programme  is  "all  right- 
all  wrong  —  right  in  part  —  right  with  modifications  —  wrong 
in  part."  In  other  words  it  is  all  right  but  it  wont  work; 
it  wont  work  any  better  than  your  own  methods  which, 
based  upon  erroneous  economic  teachings,  have  built 
up  this  nation's  commerce  —  during  three  centuries  —  to 
a  big  let-down. 

During  three  generations  the  disciples  of  Henry  George 
—the  disciples  of  taxing  site-values  and  of  untaxing  in- 
dustry —  politely  have  proffered  to  you,  positive  principles 
found  in  true  economic  thought-  These  you  have  ignored. 

We  hand  you,  herewith,  the  negative  approach  to  your 
problem. 


HPHE  power  to  reason  correctly  on  general  subjects 
••-  is  not  to  be  learned  in  schools,  nor  does  it  come  with 
special  knowledge.  It  results  from  care  in  separating, 
from  caution  in  combining,  from  the  habit  of  asking  our- 
selves the  meaning  of  the  words  we  use  and  making  sure 
of  one  step  before  building  another  on  it  —  and  above  all, 
from  loyalty  to  truth.  —  HENRY  GEORGE. 


A  Note  on  Henry  George's 

Conception  of  Civilization 

BY  WILL  LISSNER 

TT  is  in  his  contribution  to  the  general  theory  of  civiliza 
•*•  tion  that  Henry  George  has  established  one  of  his 
several  claims  to  the  appraisal  of  him  by  John  Dewey 
"One  of  the  world's  great  social  philosophers,  certainly 
the  greatest  which  this  country  has  produced,"  Professoi 
Dewey  himself,  of  course,  is  among  the  most  important 
contributors  to  our  modern  conception  of  civilization 
In  respect  of  George's  conception  of  the  general  nature 
origin  and  measurement  of  progress  in  civilization,  it  is 
most  fruitful  to  ask,  how  does  Dr.  Dewey  arrive  at  this 
evaluation  of  George  as  a  social  philosopher. 

To  estimate  George's  contribution,  we  must  under 
stand  the  idea  of  civilization  dominant  in  his  time.  I 
was  assumed  then,  as  Professor  James  Harvey  Robinsoi 
has  pointed  out,  "that  man  was  by  nature  endowed  witl 
a  mind  and  with  reason.  These  distinguished  him  sharpb 
from  the  animals,  which  did  wondrous  things,  it  is  true 
but  not  as  a  result  of  reason  .  .  .  (but)  by  instinct.' 
Civilization,  which  by  prejudice  was  confused  with  "ur 
banity,"  "civility,"  was  contrasted  with  "rusticity,1 
"barbarity,"  "savagery."  It  was  a  state,  or  rather  stages 
achieved  by  evolutionary  causation,  and  its  achievemen 
were  transmitted  by  an  hereditary  process  which,  it  wa 
thought,  changed  the  character  and  powers  of  man. 

This  concept,  expounded  by  Spencer  in  George's  tim 
(Phil,  of  H.  G.,  p.  524),  was  challenged  by  George.     Georg 
did  not  play  a  lone  hand  in  the  recasting  of  the  concept 
of  course.     Certainly,   it  appears  that  the  major  credil 
for  the  initial  development  of  our  present  theory  of  civil 
zation  should  go  back  to  Darwin  and  E.  B.  Tylor.     Th 
former's   "Decent  of  Man,"  and  the  latter's  "Primitivl 
Society,"    both    appeared    in    1871,    eight    years    beforl 
"Progress    and    Poverty"    made    its   appearance,    in    thj 
year   in   which   George  formulated   the  essentials  of  hi 
economic  theory  in  the  then  little  known  pamphlet,   "Oil 
Land  and  Land  Policy." 

But  the  evidence  indicates  that  too  much  importam 
cannot  be  attributed  to  George's  work  in  bringing  aboi If 
a  thorough  renovation  of  the  general  idea  of  human  progrei 
and  in  forcing  moral  philosophy  to  take  realistic  accoui 
of  social  problems.  Here  again,  there  are  others  who: 
contributions  must  be  noted.  In  Europe,  George  share 
credit  with  his  contemporary  and  anticipator,  Karl  Mar 
his  partial  followers,  the  Fabians,  to  followers  like  Tolsto' 
and  most  of  all  to  his  followers  Oppenheimer  and  Mui 
head;  in  America,  to  a  lesser  extent,  with  his  center 
porary,  Bellamy,  and  to  a  greater  extent  to  intellectu 
allies  like  Veblen. 

The    sociologists    and    moral    philosophers    were    mo 
willing  than  the  economists  of  the  time  to  discuss  tl 
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oblems  raised  by  the  American  economists-philosophers, 
was  in  1894,  while  George  was  still  alive,  that  Benjamin 
!dd,  the  distinguished  British  sociologist,  wrote  his 
dely-read  book,  "Social  Evolution,"  recording  the  fer- 
ents  that  were  operating.  Discussing  the  challenge  to 
e  idea  of  progress  George  had  raised,  he  writes:  "If 
e  look  round  and  endeavor  to  regard  sympathetically, 
d  yet  as  far  as  possible  without  bias,  the  remarkable 
cial  phenomena  of  our  time  in  Germany,  France,  America 
d  England,  we  shall  find  in  the  utterances  of  those  who 
«ak  in  the  name  of  the  masses  of  the  people  a  meaning 
lich  cannot  be  mistaken."  ("Social  Evolution,"  1895 
ition,  p.  72.) 

Mentioning  the  major  works  of  George,  Marx,  the 
abians  and  Bellamy,  he  continued:  "It  is  deserving 
the  most  careful  study  by  the  student  of  social  phenom- 
a;  for  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  he  is  enabled  to  see 
th  the  eyes,  and  to  think  through  the  minds  of  those 
10  see  and  reason  for  that  large  class  of  the  population 
10  are  confronted  with  the  sterner  realties  ot  our  civili- 
tion." 

Going  on  to  consider  George's  crucial  question,  whether 
tempting  to  maintain  political  equality  in  the  face  of 
despread  and  increasing  economic  inequality,  was  not 
ce  standing  a  pyramid  upon  its  apex,  Benjamin  Kidd 
ncludes  from  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  facts  then 
own  that  "it  must  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind 
the  unprejudiced  observer"  that  "to  the  great  masses 
the  people,  the  so-called  lower  classes,  in  the  advanced 
rilizations  of  today,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
e  and  work  are  still  without  any  rational  sanction." 
lat  is,  that  "the  lower  classes  of  our  population  have  no 
nction  from  their  reason  for  maintaining  existing  con- 
tions."  This,  Kidd  thinks,  is  an  "inevitable"  con- 
asion.  (Pp.  72-3.) 

Moral  philosophy  became  so  concerned  with  these 
cietal  problems  raised  into  the  consciousness  of  the  masses 
George  from  a  tradition  that  extended  back  to  Plato 
d  the  Greeks  and  Jeremiah  and  the  Biblical  Prophets 
at  a  new  field  of  philosophy,  one  concerned  with  the 
lidity  of  ideals,  one  concentrating  upon  judgments  of 
lue,  became  clearly  defined.  It  took  for  its  name  one 
hn  Stuart  Mill  had  suggested  earlier,  among  a  host, 
•  the  science  that  became  known  as  sociology  under  the 
luence  of  Comte.  This  field,  under  Mill's  name, 
ocial  philosophy,"  has  in  recent  years  developed 
large  literature  and  is  developing  a  method.  And 
:iology  found  these  problems  involving  the  individual 
society  so  fruitful  of  investigation  that  it  has  given  to 
a  field  of  science  all  its  own,  the  special  sociology,  Social 
oblems,  one  that,  together  with  the  related  special 
:iologies,  provides  the  main  body  of  materials  with  which 
e  student  of  social  philosophy  must  work. 
George  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Darwin,  to 
me  extent,  at  least,  but  the  first  book  of  "The  Science 
Political  Economy,"  shows  him  to  have  reserved  judg- 


ment on  its  importance  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
has  been  considerably  influenced  by  it.  (Which  saved 
him,  perhaps,  from  the  misinterpretation  current  in  his 
time.)  One  suspects  that  he  had  more  acquaintance  with 
the  point  of  view  of  Tylor,  for  we  see  in  this  first  division 
of  "The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  that  he  was 
aware  that  even  in  the  society  of  so-called  savages  there 
were  vestiges  of  civilization  of  a  higher  degree  than  one 
might  find  in  some  modern  cities. 

But  he  was  predisposed  by  his  evangelical  background 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  view  that  man  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  mind  and  with  reason,  and  that  this  distin- 
guished man  from  the  animals,  who  were  guided  by  in- 
stinct. He  frequently  contrasts  the  civilized  man  with 
the  barbarians,  the  savages. 

His  philosopher's  mind  led  him  to  question  these  views. 
He  perceived  that  man  was,  in  origin,  a  wild  animal, 
but  he  thought  he  was  something  more:  "an  animal 
plus  a  human  soul."  It  would  lead  us  far  astray  to  attempt 
to  define  and  to  analyze  what  George  meant  by  the  soul, 
for  he  had  an  open  mind  on  the  crucial  points  of  this 
problem  which,  to  define  in  his  time,  would  have  dated 
His  thought.  (He  was,  we  must  remember,  while  an 
intensely  religious  man  by  the  broad  standards  of  be- 
havioristic  psychology,  a  freethinker  in  theology.)  It 
can,  however,  be  said  that  he  thought  man  was  an  animal, 
but  a  unique  kind  of  animal,  one  that  we  could  say  has 
a  peculiar  capacity  for  development,  one  with  a  peculiar 
capacity  for  moral  perception,  that  is,  appreciation  of 
the  values  of  behavior,  and  one  peculiarly  capable  of 
"creating"  an  environment  in  accord  with  his  state  of 
general  knowledge  and  his  level  of  moral  perception  by 
means  of  which  he  can  change  himself. 

His  first  discovery  of  importance  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  activities  of  man  are  purely  animal  activities.  He 
remarks  in  "The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  upon 
these  "non-progressive  activities":  those  by  which  man 
provides  himself  with  food  and  shelter,  protection  from 
the  vagaries  of  the  rest  of  nature  and  defense  from  the 
other  animals,  and  by  which  man  perpetuates  his  kind. 

But  his  greatest  discovery  was  in  the  nature  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  developed  from  his  challenge  of  the  notion 
of  Spencerian  evolution.  Civilization,  according  to  the 
modern  view,  consists  of  language,  religion,  beliefs,  morals, 
arts  and  manifestations  of  the  human  mind  and  reason 
(Robinson),  all  of  which  are  newly  assimilated  by  each 
generation  and  are  not  hereditarily  transmitted.  For 
this  modern  theory  we  are  indebted  to  George. 

"Each  society,  small  or  great,  necessarily  weaves  for 
itself  a  web  of  knowledge,  beliefs,  customs,  language, 
tastes,  institutions  and  laws,"  George  writes.  ("Progress 
and  Poverty.")  "Into  this  web,  woven  by  each  society 
.  .  .  the  individual  is  received  at  birth  and  continues 
until  his  death." 

The  importance  of  this  theory  of  the  "cultural  web" 
can  only  be  indicated  here.  How  much  of  a  contribution 
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this  was  to  philosophy  is  best  illustrated,  perhaps,  in 
Professor  Dewey's  classical  work,  "Human  Nature  and 
Conduct."  Its  practical  importance  is  seen  in  connection 
with  the  age-old  controversy  of  environment  against 
heredity;  today  we  find  this  controversy  dominating  the 
thought  and  policy  of  empires,  with  the  environmentalists 
supreme  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  hereditarians  dominant 
in  National  Socialist  Germany. 

In  his  exposition  of  his  notion  of  the  cultural  web, 
George  proceeds  significantly;  "This  is  the  matrix  in 
which  mind  unfolds  and  from  which  it  takes  its  stamp." 
In  this  brief  sentence,  George  emerges  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  thought  of  his  time.  He  may  not  have 
been  aware  that  his  definition  of  man  defined  exactly 
only  civilized  man;  he  may  have  been  unwilling  to  accept 
the  view  that  man  once  had  been  in  an  uncivilized  state 
in  which  he  was  nothing  more  than  an  animal  (a  view 
which  makes  assumptions  as  equally  unfounded  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  as  his  own) ;  but  he  did  per- 
ceive that  mind  was  developed,  originated  in  and  was 
part  of  the  process  of  civilization  itself. 

Having  seen  that  civilization  is  an  accumulation,  a 
social  and  traditional  heritage  from  the  development  of 
man's  intelligence  made  possible  by  an  accidental  or 
purposeful  combination  of  physical  characteristics,  George 
was  able  to  analyze  the  phenomenon — progress— whose 
contrast  with  a  phenomenon  of  which  he  had  anguishing 
first-hand  experience — poverty — had  led  him  to  stray 
in  the  fertile  field  of  economic  thought.  Let  us  consider 
what  we  mean  by  progress. 

If  we  accept,  for  example,  the  evolutionary  concept  of 
Spencer  or  the  mechanistic  idealogies  of  more  recent 
thinkers,  we  must  set  down  human  aspirations  as  visionary, 
human  discontent — itself  a  powerful  force  for  social 
change — as  futile  raving.  Social  betterment,  we  must 
tell  ourselves,  will  come  if  it  is  betterment  by  the  inex- 
orable processes  of  history;  we  can  do  nothing  but  sit 
back  and  wait,  we  can  be  confident  of  nothing  except 
that  we  shall  not  see  improvement  in  society  in  our  own 
time. 

But  if  our  modern  hope  of  progress  is  as  Robinson 
defines  it — "an  indefinite  increase  of  knowledge  and  its 
application  to  the  improvement  of  man's  estate — then  our 
hope  resides  in  man  as  an  actor;  to  use  the  religious 
phraseology  of  our  modernist  debtors  of  anthropology  and 
mathematical  physics,  our  hope  resides  in  the  possibility 
of  man  acting  as  the  cooperator  with  God  in  the  creation 
of  an  unfinished  world. 

George  saw  that  invention,  discovery  and  the  increase 
of  knowledge  are  the  stuff  of  which  civilization  is  made, 
to  borrow  Robinson's  phrase.  He  saw  that  civilization 
consisted  of  spiritual  things,  that  is,  things  of  the  mind 
and  of  reason,  language,  religion,  belief,  morals,  arts  and 
similar  manifestations.  He  continued  further,  however, 
and  found  the  basis  for  our  religion,  our  morals,  our  folk- 
ways, even  our  arts,  in  the  material:  "much  of  subjective 


desire  is  in  the  material,"  he  puts  it.     (Sc.  Pol.  EC.,  Bk  1. 

From  this  he  ascends.     Since  man's  nobler  aspiration 
are  found  to  have  their  seat  in  his  material  needs,  h 
ventures  the  opinion  that  only  as  his  material  needs  an 
satisfied  will  be  he  able  to  realize  these  nobler  ends.     Ther 
is  no  short  cut  to  the  direct  manipulation  of  the  individual 
Human   progress,   he  concludes,   consists  in   the  adapta 
tion  of  the  changing  social  structure  to  the  problems 
which   man   in   the   course  of  his  development   involv 
himself.     The  individual  insofar  as  he  is  a  social  organis 
is  a  product  of  his  environment;    in  George's  thoughl 
man's  moral  and  social  progress  is  inevitably  conditione 
by  his  economic  background.     He  can  develop  upwa 
only  when  and  as  his  economic  problems  are  solved. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  the  measurement 
progress.     George  locates  the  law  of  human  progress 
the  phenomenon  of  association,  of  social  gregariousness 
"Man,  the  social  animal,"  as  Geiger  says  in  paraphrasin 
George,   "is  presented  only  with   one  way  of  efficient 
solving  the  problem  of  non-progressive  activity;    that 
by  a  continuing  and  ever-increasing  utilization  of  coir 
munal  forces  .  .  .  the  power  of  social  cooperation." 
is  in  this  association  that  we  find  a  measure  of  progrea 
its  extent,  George  holds,  determines  the  extent  to  whic 
men  are  released  for  pursuit  of  the  progressive  activitk 
in  which  civilization  increases. 

George  feels  that  we  might  measure  civilization  in  powe 
which  exists  in  the  extention  of  man's  individual  powei 
in  society  by  what  we  denote  as  social  cooperation  an 
social  integration;  in  wealth,  the  result  of  that  extensic 
of  powers;  and  in  justice  and  kindliness,  or,  to  use  a  moi 
modern  terminology,  justice  and  charity,  the  aspect 
human  relations,  the  relations  between  man  and  mai 
In  the  latter,  in  the  level  of  social  justice  and  charit 
(the  latter  is  not  to  be  confused  with  benevolence),  whic 
is  the  moral  side  of  civilization,  was  the  aspect  he  coi 
sidered  the  truest  sign  of  general  advance.  We  h 
but  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  jobless,  the  neec 
and  the  underprivileged  today,  not  only  in  the  Unite 
States  but  in  all  so-called  civilized  countries,  to  reali; 
the  value  of  this  scale  in  the  measurement  of  hums 
progress. 

The  further  development  of  George's  theory  of  civiliz; 
tion  and  of  human  progress  in  civilization,  which  mu: 
be  set  against  the  background  of  George's  theory  of  t\ 
organization  of  production  and  exchange,  is  importat 
to  an  understanding  of  the  realism  of  George's  programn 
of  social  reconstruction,  which  is  another  problem.  Bi 
there  is  an  important  consideration  that  must  not  I 
disregarded.  Progress,  he  held,  depended  upon  th 
association  in  equality. 

Here  we  find  George  the  realist,  bringing  into  the  coi 
crete  arena  of  measurable  social  phenomena  the  aspir 
tions  of  a  long  line  of  Utopian  thinkers  to  whom  the  wor 
is  indebted  for  progressive  motivation,  even  if  it  canm 
thank  them  for  performance.  As  in  association  in  equali 
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he  found  the  law  of  the  rise  of  civilization,  in  association 

in   inequality   he    saw    its    inevitable    fall.     Many    lesser 

linkers  have  returned  to  this  discovery  of  George's  of 

ate.     But  they  overlook,  what  George  analyzed  with  the 

een   insight   peculiar   to   his  genius,    the   economic   im- 

eratives  through  which  this  law  operates. 

Acting  on  the  suggestions  of  Adam  Smith  and  Macaulay, 
jeorge  examines  the  idea  of  "pecuniary  interests"  and 
nds  them  to  be  special  interests  become  rooted  in  the 
tructure  of  society  and  thus,  in  the  first  book  of  "The 
cience  of  Political  Economy,  we  find  an  extensive  de- 
elopment  of  this  theory  of  "vested  interests,"  the  first 
ormulation  of  the  old,  vague  idea  of  "vested  rights." 
o  valuable  was  this  analysis,  this  formulation  (anticipated 
ut  not  defined  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  other  of 
gorge's  earlier  writings)  that  Thorstein  Veblen  was  able 
o  apply  it  to  a  vast  range  of  industrial  phenomena  and 
in,  by  it,  his  claim  to  recognition.  ("The  Vested  In- 
erests  and  the  State  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  1919.") 

George  began  his  inquiry  into  society  impelled  by  the 
urious  phenomena  produced  by  the  monopolization  of 
jricultural  land.  His  insight  into  civilization  broadened 
iat  concern  from  agricultural  land  to  all  natural  oppor- 
unity.  Social  progress,  he  concluded,  demands  the 
jcialization  or  the  abolition  of  all  special  privilege,  all 
.onopoly  exactions.  It  is  in  this  perception  of  what 
eligman  called  "the  disturbing  but  fruitful  concept  of 
rivilege,"  that  George's  approach  to  the  socialization 
rent  "soars  beyond  the  categories  of  economics,"  as 
eiger  points  out,  "into  the  very  dimension  of  the  rise 
nd  fall  of  civilization." 

Dorothy  Thompson  Speaks  Out 

HENRY  GEORGE  was  a  great  man.     He  is  the  only 
economist  I  ever  read  with  whom  I  could  find  no 
mlt.     He  was  the  only  economic  philosopher  of  capital- 
m.     If  the  capitalists  had  paid  any  attention  to  him 
icy  would  not  be  in  the  mess  they  are  today." 

DOROTHY  THOMPSON. 

Miss  Thompson  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  deMille  gives  us 
ermission   to   quote.     Also   acknowledging  receipt   of   a 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  she  says  she  will  review 
'some  time  soon." 

rHOSE  who  make  private  property  of  the  gift  of  God 
pretend  in  vain  to  be  innocent.     For  in  thus  retaining 
ic  subsistance  of  the  poor  they  are  the  murderers  of  those 
ho  die  every  day  for  the  want  of  it. 

POPE  GREGORY,  THE  GREAT. 

EGAL:    The  Earth  therefore  and  all  things  therein 
'  are  the  general  property  of  all  mankind,  exclusive 
f  all  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator. 

BLACKSTONE. 


Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

IN  returning  to  the  work  at  the  Foundation  I  see  every- 
where signs  of  progress.  Miss  Peterson,  who  has  been 
acting  secretary  during  my  two  years  leave  of  absence, 
has  done  a  monumental  work  in  handling  the  demand  for 
books,  in  planning  new  activities,  and  in  carrying  out 
exacting  assignments  along  lines  not  heretofore  followed. 
We  feel  that  in  having  her  at  the  helm  the  Foundation 
has  been  fortunate,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  she  will 
continue  to  direct  a  large  share  of  the  Foundation  affairs. 

Ten  thousand  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  two  thousand 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  and  one  thousand  "Science 
of  Political  Economy"  are  being  printed  this  month. 
The  Henry  George  School  is  taking  one  half  the  amount 
of  each  title  and  the  balance  will  be  distributed  in  channels 
developed  by  the  Foundation's  activities. 

Further,  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  completed 
an  interesting  arrangement  by  way  of  experiment,  with 
Random  House,  Modern  Library  Series,  whereby  five 
thousand  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  printed  from 
electroplates  jointly  owned,  are  now  on  the  market  ready 
for  distribution  through  the  Random  House  facilities. 

The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  have  chosen  this  Random 
House  edition  for  a  listing  among  the  books  to  be  given 
free  to  subscribers,  and  "Progress  and  Poverty"  will 
henceforth  appear  in  each  Book  of  the  Month  Club  bulletin. 

"The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  will  be  the  first 
American  edition  to  be  published  since  the  old  Doubleday 
McClure  version  and  of  course  those  versions,  in  double 
volume,  that  appeared  in  various  "sets."  It  will  match 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  its  542  pages  will  be  obtain- 
able for  the  usual  standard  price  of  $1. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  the  new  printings,  and  con- 
cern with  the  details  of  appearance,  design,  etc.,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  office  to  promote  new  methods  of  placing  the 
books  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Miss  Peterson  reported 
in  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  the  sending  of 
a  letter,  describing  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  to  accountants. 
Ten  thousand  accountants  received  the  five-day  trial  offer 
for  the  book,  and  330  have  sent  for  it.  Each  mail  brings 
additional  orders.  We  find  members  of  the  same  firm 
telling  each  other  about  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  send- 
ing for  extra  copies.  The  Librarian  of  Ernst  and  Ernst, 
one  of  the  foremost  accounting  firms  in  the  country,  has 
placed  the  book  in  the  company  library. 

Through  the  series  of  advertisements  appearing  in 
Fortune,  American  Mercury,  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Har- 
pers, a  certain  number  of  Henry  George's  books  have  been 
placed,  and  we  note  that  the  demand  springs  from  pro- 
fessional men,  authors,  editors,  bank  presidents,  and  many 
college  professors  who  have  sent  for  the  books  through  the  use 
of  these  media.  For  the  information  of  those  in  the  cause 
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who  wish  to  conduct  advertising  programmes  in  their 
own  vicinity,  we  may  say  that  while  it  is  helpful  to  bring 
the  story  and  news  of  Henry  George's  books  before  the 
public,  judged  by  results,  mailed  material  is  far  in  advance 
of  magazine  advertising  as  a  means  of  getting  books  off 
the  shelves  and  into  the  hands  of  many  readers. 

From  a  friend  in  Texas  we  received  a  letter  asking  for 
information  as  to  how  to  put  the  Single  Tax  into  opera- 
tion in  his  town.  This  gentleman  has  a  strong  enough 
voice  in  the  city  government  to  do  effective  campaigning, 
provided  we  can  prove  to  him  that  sound  measures  can 
be  drafted  into  the  laws  of  his  city.  Technical  material 
has  been  supplied. 

More  numerous  than  some  people  imagine,  are  the 
letters  that  come  to  the  Foundation  asking  for  special 
material,  and  information  along  practical  lines.  Such 
letters  are  answered  with  great  care,  and  a  supply  of  refer- 
ence material  is  kept  on  hand. 

Speaking  engagements  and  the  arrangements  therefore 
are  taken  care  of  through  our  office.  If  leaders  in  cities 
and  towns  near  New  York  feel  the  need  of  interesting 
local  civic  bodies,  we  have  several  men  of  ability  who  are 
prepared  to  make  addresses.  Mr.  Lancaster  Greene, 
whose  activities  are  well  known  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
readers,  is  taking  on  an  assignment  of  this  kind  for  us 
in  Boston. 

Friends  who  entertained  Professor  A.  Matheu  Alonzo 
of  the  National  College  at  Tarragona,  Spain,  during  his 
visit  to  this  country  in  1934,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  needs  fifty  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in 
French,  for  the  instruction  of  his  class.  The  French 
publishers  inform  us  that  they  can  supply  fifty  copies 
(paper  covers),  for  $26,  plus  carriage.  Because  of  our 
large  commitments  for  new  editions  referred  to  in  the  first 
part  of  this  report,  we  find  our  Book  Fund  depleted. 
If  therefore  one  or  two  persons  could  come  forward  with 
a  donation  toward  this  specific  task  of  putting  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  Spain,  it 
would  be  most  helpful  at  this  time. 

ANTOINETTE  (KAUFMANN)  WAMBOUGH, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Death  of  Clarence  Darrow 

CLARENCE  DARROW,  humanitarian  extraordinary, 
once  said  of  Henry  George : 

"Henry  George  was  a  master  of  English;  one  of  the 
greatest  that  ever  used  a  pen.  He  was  one  of  the  real 
prophets  of  the  world ;  one  of  the  seers  of  the  world.  His 
was  a  wonderful  mind ;  he  saw  a  question  from  every  side ; 
his  philosophy  appealed  to  every  school.  Henry  George 
wrote  a  profound  book,  the  first  book  on  political  economy 
that  people  may  read;  the  first  and  perhaps  the  last  that 
was  readable  to  plain  ordinary  men." 

No  finer  tribute  could  be  paid.  The  Robert  Schalken- 
bach  Foundation  in  preparing  its  little  booklet  "An 


Appreciation  of  Henry  George"  by  John  Dewey,  included 
in  the  latter  pages,  a  series  of  comments  by  famous  men. 
The  Darrow  remarks  above  quoted  appear  there. 

The  writer  remembers  particularly  the  request  of  our 
then  president,  the  late  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  to 
gather  as  many  statements  as  possible  made  by  famous 
men  and  women  concerning  the  life  or  work  of  Henry 
George.  Several  days  of  research  at  the  Main  Library, 
Manhattan,  were  required,  and  in  poring  over  the  many 
sources  of  information  I  remember  vividly  the  magazine 
article  by  Darrow  in  a  1913  issue  of  "Everyman."  His 
succinct  appraisal  was  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him 
at  a  Henry  George  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Single  Tax 
Club  in  Chicago. 

Interesting  reference  to  this  phase  of  Darrow's  career 
is  made  in  the  N.  Y.  World-Telegram  obituary,  March 
14,  1938: 

"Soon  after  coming  to  Chicago,  Darrow  attended  a 
lecture  by  Henry  George  and  in  the  discussion  after  the 
speech  he  got  up  and  delivered  such  a  forceful  analysis 
as  to  capture  the  audience.  His  talk  impressed  John  P. 
Altgeld,  then  a  Judge  and  later  Governor  of  Illinois,  who 
invited  Darrow  to  become  his  law  partner,  and  who  was 
to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  his  thought  and  career." 

Students  of  Single  Tax  history  will  remember  that  Altgeld 
strove  mightily  for  the  Single  Tax  in  his  State,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  many  faithful,  public-spirited  follower 
of  Henry  George  who  came   to  realize   the  full  import 
of    George's    concluding    admonition    in    "Progress    an 
Poverty", — 

"The  truth  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  will  not  fin 
easy  acceptance.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  have  bee 
accepted  long  ago.  If  that  could  be  it  would  never  hav 
been  obscured.  But  it  will  find  friends — those  who  wi 
toil  for  it;  suffer  for  it;  if  need  be  die  for  it.  This  is  th 
power  of  Truth." 

It  is  seldom  accident  that  the  paths  of  men  cross.  Tb 
altruism  that  actuated  George  to  write  these  words,  th 
humanitarian  instincts  that  drove  Darrow  during  a  Ion; 
life  to  do  battle  with  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  mo 
and  the  political  martyrdom  that  Altgeld  suffered  himse. 
to  undergo  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  plan  that  link 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  forward-looking  men. 

ANTOINETTE  WAMBOUGH,  Executive  Secretary, 
Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

PROPERTY  in  land  differs  in  its  origin  from  propert 
in  any  commodity  produced  by  human  labor.  Th 
product  of  labor  naturally  belongs  to  the  laborer  wh 
produced  it.  ...  But  the  same  argument  does  not  app' 
to  land,  which  is  not  the  produce  of  labor,  but  is  the  gi 
of  the  Creator  to  the  world  to  mankind.  Every  argumei 
used  to  give  an  ethical  foundation  for  the  exclusive  rigl 
of  property  in  land  has  a  latent  fallacy. 

JUSTICE  LONGFIEI.D. 
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The  Passing  of  Fiske  Warren 

FISKE  WARREN,  founder  of  a  dozen  Single  Tax 
colonies,  "enclaves"  as  they  are  called,  and  an  attend- 
ant at  nearly  all  the  Henry  George  Congresses  which  have 
met  from  year  to  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,  was  born  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1862. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1884  and  later  studied  law 
at  Oxford,  England. 

He  was  a  fighter  for  Philippine  independence  in  1899 
and  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Filipino  leaders, 
knowing  many  of  them  personally.  He  was  proud  of 
the  title  bestowed  upon  him,  "Champion  of  the  Un- 
popular." 

His  particular  service  to  the  Single  Tax  cause  was  the 
founding  of  the  "enclaves"  by  which  he  hoped  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  paying  all  communal  expenses 
out  of  land  values  while  exempting  all  improvements  from 
taxation.  He  founded  the  enclaves  at  Tahanto,  and  Ayer, 
Mass,  Halidon  at  Westbrook,  Maine  and  Sant  Jordi  in 
the  Republic  of  Andora.  He  also  founded  the  Georgeian 
Trust  Fund  for  the  promotion  of  the  Georgeist  cause. 

Mr.  Warren  was  prominent  socially  and  was  a  member 
of  many  clubs.  He  was  national  amateur  court  tennis 
champion  in  1893. 

His  friendship  with  Erskine  Childers  is  an  interesting 
incident  in  his  career.  Fiske  Warren  and  Erskine  Childers 
married  sisters,  daughters  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Osgood  of 
Boston.  Childers  was  a  veteran  of  the  Boer  War  and 
the  author  of  a  novel  warning  against  Germany.  He 
became  interested  in  the  Irish  fight  for  independence  and 
used  his  yacht  to  convey  guns  to  the  Irish  rebels.  He 
was  taken  and  died  wearing  the  green  before  a  firing 
squad. 

In  an  interesting  sketch  of  Fiske  Warren  life  the  Boston 
Globe  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  6  says: 

Both  men  operated  on  the  principle  that  the  highest 
patriotism  is  to  prevent  your  own  country  from  dominating 
a  small  nation.  Both  were  "lone  wolves";  Warren  re- 
signed from  the  Anti-imperialistic  League  so  as  not  to 
embarrass  it,  before  campaigning  for  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence on  the  spot  at  Manila.  Childers  separated 
himself  from  his  English  friends  to  carry  on  the  fight  in 
Ireland.  Both  men  appeared  to  have  failed  in  their 
objectives,  but  in  both  cases  these  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing achievement. 

The  Philippines  have  become  a  Commonwealth  and 
are  on  their  way  to  independence.  A  British  Prime 
Minister  recently  had  a  friendly  discussion  at  London 
with  President  Eamonn  de  Valera  regarding  the  details 
of  Ireland's  newer,  more  independent  status  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Those  who  remember  the  quiet,  soft-spoken  man  that 
was  Fiske  Warren  will  have  some  difficulty  in  visualizing 
him  for  what  he  was.  a  heroic  fighter,  willing  to  take  up 
any  cause  that  appealed  to  him.  In  this  he  was  like  his 
friend  Childers.  It  is  difficult  to  feature  him  as  the 


daring  advocate  of  a  cause  that  aroused  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness. 

As  illustrative  of  the  intensity  of  the  bitterness  aroused 
by  the  controversy  over  Philippine  independence  we  may 
mention  the  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rossiter 
before  a  gathering  of  American  veterans  at  Manila,  at 
which  the  Reverend  gentleman  said,  that  if  William 
Howard  Taft,  then  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines, 
would  give  the  word  they  would  duck  Fiske  Warren  in 
the  Pagis  River.  It  never  happened,  but  Mr.  Warren 
later  carried  on  a  newspaper  controversy  with  William 
Howard  Taft  while  that  gentleman  was  Governor  General 
and  Secretary  of  War. 

It  was  not  until  1909  that  Mr.  Warren  read  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  It  was  an  indication  of  his  venturesome 
character — always  the  "lone  wolf"  as  the  Globe  has  called 
him— that  in  place  of  cooperating  with  existing  activities 
he  sought  to  establish  through  Single  Tax  colonies  the 
principles  which  he  had  eagerly  espoused.  And  it  must 
be  said  that  these  "enclaves"  have  been  measurably 
successful.  While  colony  experiments  have  come  and  gone 
the  Single  Tax  "enclaves"  have  continued  to  flourish. 
They  are  not  sufficient  in  their  scope  to  produce  any  great 
economic  effects,  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  working 
examples  not  without  their  value  as  partial  demonstra- 
tions. 

When  the  history  of  the  movement  is  completed  the 
name  of  Fiske  Warren  will  occupy  a  high  and  prominent 
place  in  its  annals.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the  war  for 
human  freedom. 

A  Tribute  to  Fiske  Warren 

r  I  AHE  sudden  passing  of  Fiske  Warren  in  Boston  was 
•*•  a  shock  and  sorrow  to  his  many  friends.  He  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  usual  even  and  athletic  health;  he  walked, 
he  bicycled,  and  he  even  ran  over  hill  and  dale  with  ease 
and  zest  of  a  youth  up  to  the  moment  when  an  aural 
operation  intervened. 

A  childhood  of  delicate  health  had  robbed  him  of  the 
heritage  of  open-air  activity  enjoyed  by  most  American 
boys.  This  he  battled  with  and  conquered,  becoming 
one  of  the  earliest  national  champions  in  tennis.  Later 
his  crusade,  almost  single-handed  and  at  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  to  stem  imperialistic  trends  by  a  long  trip  through 
the  Philippine  Islands  made  vivid  and  picturesque  history, 
known  to  but  few. 

Travel,  faithfulness  to  his  business  activities  (in  an 
inherited  paper-making  concern  of  high  repute),  study  in 
delving  deep  into  the  scholarship  of  the  early  English 
language,  a  felicitous  marriage  to  a  most  rare  and  under- 
standing mate  (who,  with  their  three  children,  shares  his 
aims  and  purposes  to  introduce  Single  Tax),  rounded  out 
a  distinguished  career,  though  withal  a  most  modest  one, 
of  amazing  energy,  concentration  and  earnestness. 
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Practicing  the  most  rigid  self-denial  in  all  luxuries  or 
even  comforts  (he  habitually  traveled  to  Europe  by  third- 
class),  no  harsh  misunderstandings,  no  tacit  social  ostracism 
on  the  part  of  others  who  did  not  understand  his  high 
ideals,  ever  turned  him  by  one  jot  or  tittle  from  his  path. 

To  Georgeism — chiefly  as  exemplified  in  several  success- 
ful enclaves  which  he  either  founded  or  in  which  he  shared 
management — he  gave  unremittingly  of  himself  and  his 
substance  with  a  single-minded  devotion  rarely  found. 

So,  over  and  above  the  swift  yet  enduring  pangs  of 
grief  that  must  be  felt  by  many  in  every  walk  of  life, 
scattered  over  several  continents,  to  whom  he  endeared 
himself  by  his  sincerity,  his  roguish  humor,  his  Spartan 
simplicity,  his  human-ness,  his  tolerance,  his  courage  and 
his  integrity  in  the  largest  implications  of  the  word,  his 
admirers  and  friends  must  learn  to  merge  their  sense  of 
loss  in  the  larger  realization  that  though  the  world  is 
literally  the  poorer  for  his  going,  it  is  infinitely  richer  by 
his  efforts  and  his  spirit. — EMILY  E.  F.  SKEEL. 

Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

PRESIDENT  INGERSOLL  has  had  unusual  activity 
in  public  speaking  engagements  in  the  last  few  weeks: 

The  Lions  Club  at  White  Plains,  in  conjunction  with 
Radio  Station  WFAS  of  that  city,  had  Mr.  Ingersoll  on 
March  3;  and  Mr.  Frank  A.  Seitz  arranged  for  the  address 
on  the  air,  and  also  each  question  and  answer.  As  the 
latter  consumed  nearly  three  hours,  this  programme  was  very 
interesting.  It  might  be  promoted  in  each  place  having 
a  radio  station.  (See  separate  report  on  this  event.) 

The  Lions  Club  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  Kiwannis  Club  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Padelford  has  arranged  for  these  two  service 
clubs  to  hear  Mr.  Ingersoll  at  a  union  luncheon  meeting 
on  April  20.  His  subject  will  be  "The  Cause  and  Cure  of 
Depression,  Unemployment  and  Poverty." 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

This  club  will  have  Mr.  Ingersoll  as  its  guest  speaker 
on  June  9.  His  subject:  "The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Depres- 
sion, Unemployment  and  Poverty." 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

This  club  arranged  with  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  be  its  guest 
speaker  in  April,  but  has  not  decided  as  between  which 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  is  giving  special  study  to  his  appeal  to 
business  men  and  in  connection  with  broadcasting  of 
current  events. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FORUM 

A  number    of  forums  have  given  special  opportunity 

to  Mr.  Ingersoll  as  Director  and  Chairman  to  introduce 

economics.     This    station,     having    5000    watts    power, 

enjoys  a  coverage  of  the  whole  East  as  evidenced  by  com- 


munications from  as  far  as  Minneapolis,  Miami  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  weekly  broadcasting  schedule: 

Mon.,  WCNW,  2:30  P.  M.;  WWRL,  11:15  P.  M.; 
Tues.,  WFAS,  10:30  P.  M.  (White  Plains);  Wed., 
WCNW,  3:45  P.  M.;  Thur.,  WLTH,  8:15  P.  M.;  Fri., 
WPEN,  9:45  P.M.  (Phila.);  WDAS,  12:45  P.  M.  (Phila.); 
WSNJ,  2:45  P.  M.  (Bridgeton);  WTNJ,  7:45  P.  M. 
(Trenton);  Sat,  WOV,  3:15  P.  M.;  WWRL,  11:15  P.  M.; 
Sun.,  WBIL,  8:15  P.  M.  The  Public  Service  Forum, 
(C.H.  I.,  Director.) 

1400  to  1500  k.  c.  except  WBIL,  1100  k.  c.  5000  watts. 
WOV,  1100  k.  c.  5000  watts. 

REPORT   ON    PRES.    CHAS.    H.    INGERSOLL'S 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  LIONS  CLUB  OF  WHITE  PLAINS 

This  report  is  deemed  important  in  view  of  the  following  comment 
made  by  Frank  A.  Seitz,  Manager  of  Radio  Station  WFAS  at 
White  Plains.  Seitz  arranged  this  meeting  and  serviced  it  with  not 
only  the  speaker's  microphone,  but  shifted  another  receiver  to  each 
diner  as  he  asked  questions,  thus  getting  the  whole  proceeding. 

"I  can  only  repeat  what  I  told  you  after  the  meeting — that  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  members  of  the  Lions  Club  give  up  the  greater  part 
of  their  afternoon  for  a  speaker!  Since  a  great  many  of  them  are 
interested  in  real  estate  hi  Westchester  County,  your  subject  was 
particularly  appropriate." 

This  report  is  important  as  an  example  of  radio  technique  which 
should  be  extended,  and  as  indicating  a  well-balanced  talk  to  business 
men,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  practically  everyone  of  these  sixty 
Lions  members  asked  one  or  more  questions,  and  stayed  away  from 
their  business  three  hours  to  get  the  answers. 

The  high  points  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  talk  were  as  follows  (his  subject 
being  "Single  Tax — the  only  remedy  for  depression,"  suggested  by 
the  club  President):  He  explained  that  while  the  Single  Tax  was 
descriptive,  it  tended  to  narrow  a  great  moral  and  business  philosophy 
The  first  democracy,  and  greatest  producer  of  wealth,  should  not 
be  "at  the  cross-roads."  Our  troubles  are  economic  though  in 
volving  morals,  spirituality,  and  philosophy.  Business  men  shoulc 
stick  to  the  tangible,  financial  and  temporal. 

There  are  two  schools  only,  approaching  the  breakdown  from  the 
economic  viewpoint — the  individualist  democrat  of  the  Jefferson  am 
George  type,  and  the  Marxian  collectivist  philosophy  (or  fallacy) 
These  two  opposite  schools  very  significantly  agree:   (1)   that  ou 
prime  trouble  is  poverty  itself;    (2)  that  it  is  caused  by  exploitation 
(3)  that  it  is  curable;   and  by  stopping  the  exploitation;   (4)  that  the 
approach  is  economic;  and  (5)  that  socialization  is  the  remedy.     Thi 
takes  them  together  to  the  half-way  point,  because  the  individualis 
would  socialize  all  social  values  which  comprise  about  half  of  our 
"national  wealth." 

This  is  very  important  because  these  two  schools  and  the  follower 
of  them,  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  people;  and  if  they  can 
come  together  on  the  only  point  of  difference,  we  will  be  practically 
out  of  our  trouble.     This  point  is:  "who  or  what  is  the  exploiter?' 
As  you  know,  collectivists  would  destroy  our  private  system  of  business 
capital  and  wealth — by  socializing  it.    The  individualist  would  correc 
the    errors  of   that   system   and   insist  on  absolute  integrity  of   it 
So,  instead  of  the  absolute  agreement  of  the  two  schools,  as  up  to 
the  50-50  point,  they  are  as  absolute  in  their  disagreement  from  thence 
on,  because  this  difference  involves  not  only  our  business  and  profi 
system,  but  our  democracy,  and  civilization  as  we  now  understanc 

it. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  answer:  the  Single  Tax  is  the  only  alternative 
to  (a)  this  Marxian,  leading  to  chaos,  or  (b)  our  present  system,  which 
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call  monopolism,  and  which  we  know  has  broken  down.  The  Single 
'ax,  therefore,  aims  to  draw  a  clearcut  line  between  business,  big 
nd  little,  which  you  represent,  and  monopoly,  which  is  now  in  control 
f  at  least  half  our  wealth,  but  only  favors  —  as  their  major  interest  — 
erhaps  3  per  cent  of  the  population. 

This  monopoly,  while  having  limitless  ramifications,  such  as  the 
dministration  at  Washington  is  tangled  up  in,  has  only  three  principle 
ivisions  in  its  basic  element,  comprising  the  200  billion  of  value  as 
itimated.  Most  familiar  to  us  are  utilities;  the  next  are  natural 
sources;  these  combined  make  probably  half  the  total;  the  rest 

site  values  in  cities. 

Monopoly,  therefore,  should  be  first  considered  as  basic  monopoly; 
i  a  sense,  monopoly  of  the  earth  itself.  It  yields  what  is  commonly 
nown  as  "unearned  increment"  and  in  the  form  of  economic  rent. 
s  such,  this  is  a  purely  social  creation,  meaning  that  it  is  a  creation 
'  the  whole  people  and  their  activities,  especially  their  governmental 
:tivities. 

This  rent  amounts  to  something  like  fifteen  billions;  and  you  may 
link  it  a  coincidence  that  our  tax  budgets,  local,  state  and  federal, 
•e  about  the  same  amount.  But  your  business  sense  should  make  it 
ear  that  in  a  general  way,  our  expenditures  for  government  reflect 
iese  increments  or  rents  —  in  fact,  one  creates  the  other. 

Now,  is  there  anything  more  obvious  to  a  business  man  than  that 
iis  great  stream  of  social  "profits"  should  be  used  to  liquidate  the 
lually  great  costs  of  government,  that  go  directly  to  create  these 
.me  surplus  earnings  of  our  collective  estate?  Is  there  anything  more 
)vious  to  every  business  common  or  horse  sense,  than  that  no  indi- 
dual  should  be  permitted  to  touch  aTiy  of  this  social  revenue? 

Do  any  of  you  business  men  allow  the  earnings  of  your  business  to 
ray  away  from  it,  and  then  go  and  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  (our  govern- 
ent  does  all  of  these)  to  pay  the  expenses  and  obligations  of  your 
isiness?  Do  any  of  you,  having  partnership  interests  or  owning 
ock  in  corporations  outside  your  own,  give  any  less  care  to  collecting 
id  conserving  these  profits,  then  to  your  individual  activity? 

The  analogy  is  perfect;  consider  yourself  as  one  of  130,000,000 
:ople;  for  every  dollar  you  make  individually  in  wages,  salaries, 

profits,  there  is  another  dollar  made  by  you,  but  as  a  citizen  of  your 
immunity,  state,  and  nation;  and  without  any  of  your  interference, 
at  dollar  is  "deposited"  in  the  form  of  these  social  or  land  values 

rents.    The  only  way  of  "withdrawal"  of  this  deposit  so  far  found, 

through  this  device  called  the  "Single  Tax,"  but  which  really  is 
:ollection  of  rent." 

Through  this  process,  everyone  of  the  130,000,000  would  get  his 
are  of  the  200,000,000,000  of  social  value  which  actually  earns  IS 
llions  of  income  called  rent.  So  this  is  the  answer:  merge  these  1001 
xes  that  now  rest  on  the  consumer,  doubling  his  living  costs,  and 
ereby  cutting  in  half  his  purchasing  power,  slowing  down  factories 
id  creating  millions  of  unemployed;  merge  these  taxes  that  destroy 
dustry  into  a  Single  Tax  which  will  destroy  monopoly. 
I  don't  think  I  need  to  say  any  more. 


PHAT  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us  —  that  we  should  respect  the  right  of 
hers  as  scrupulously  as  we  would  have  our  own  rights 
spected,  is  not  a  mere  counsel  of  perfection  to  individuals, 
at  it  is  the  law  to  which  we  must  conform  social  insti- 
itions  and  national  policy  if  we  would  secure  the  bless- 
gs  of  abundance  and  peace.  —  HENRY  GEORGE. 

IPHE  great  difference  between  the  democratic  theory 
of  equality   and    the    Communistic    theory   is   that 
:mocracy  aims  at  equality  of  opportunity  whereas  Com- 
unism  aims  at  equal  rewards.  —  WALTER  LIPPMANN. 


California  News  Letter 

A  LTHOUGH  it  seems  to  be  little  realized  in  the  rest 
•**•  of  the  country  there  is  going  on  in  California — with 
every  sign  of  increasing  severity — a  fight  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  free  opportunity  to  live 
and  produce,  which  has  been  without  equal  in  an  electoral 
way  for  the  past  sixty  or  many  more  years.  I  shall  not 
rehearse  its.  earlier  history  and  endeavor  to  confine  myself 
to  the  occurrences  since  last  reporting  to  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM. 

We  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  present  through  the 
initiative  a  constitutional  amendment  which  will  at  once 
abolish  the  sales  tax  in  California  and  at  the  end  of  nine 
years  all  taxation  on  improvements  and  tangible  personal 
property.  To  obtain  a  place  on  the  ballot  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  signatures  of  a  little  more  than  186,000  regis- 
tered voters,  whose  qualifications  have  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  registrars  of  voters  of  the  several  counties.  To 
this  day  the  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  cover 
around  171,000  names,  leaving  us  so  far  about  15,000 
names  short.  These  would  have  been  procured  several 
weeks  ago  but  for  two  circumstances — the  weather  and 
the  opposition  of  the  real  estate  boards  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  As  the  world  knows,  the  California  weather 
this  winter  has  been  what  is  locally  called  "unusual," 
as  for  instance,  of  the  first  19  days  of  March,  16  were 
rainy.  This,  continued  virtually  for  two  months,  has 
made  work  by  canvassers  very  difficult  and  slow. 

Entirely  without  precedent  has  been  the  work  of  the 
organizations  of  which  I  speak.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a  continuous  and  persistent  effort  to  prevent  a  measure 
from  being  initiated.  This  time  our  canvassers  have  been 
spied  upon  in  entering  and  leaving  the  offices  of  those 
having  in  charge  the  solicitation  of  names,  have  been 
followed  in  their  work  through  the  cities,  signers  have 
been  told  falsities  as  to  the  effect  of  their  action  in  signing 
and  urged  to  have  their  names  withdrawn.  Further, 
the  canvassers  have  been  threatened  with  loss  of  other 
occupation  unless  they  abandoned  our  work,  and  there 
seems  ample  reason  to  believe  that  lists  they  had  obtained 
have  sometimes  been  bought  from  them. 

Frantic  full  column  warnings  have  been  published  as 
advertisements  in  the  papers,  usually  of  the  following 
tenor:  "Voters,  Beware!  Read  before  you  sign.  Initia- 
tive petitions  now  being  circulated  in  this  county  (the 
solicitors  may  so  soon  seek  your  signature)  are  in  support 
of  The  Single  Tax  Masquerading  as  a  Sales  Tax  Repeal 
Act.  This  vicious  proposal  is  an  exhorbitant  land  tax — 
a  tax  on  your  home,  your  rent,  your  farm,  your  business. 
Why  Tax  Yourselves?  California  Association  Against 
Single  Tax.  Denunciations  and  withdrawal  slips  have  been 
circulated  broadcast. 

Despite  all  of  the  foregoing  we  are  steadily  and  surely 
approaching  the  position  on  the  ballot  for  the  coming 
election  we  are  seeking. 
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In  addition  to  the  acts  above  referred  to,  the  courts 
have  been  twice  asked  to  forbid  the  certification  by  the 
registrars  of  voters  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  coun- 
ties of  our  lists  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  each  instance 
the  court  has  refused  to  so  act,  and  the  reports  have  gone 
forward.  Probably  no  further  action  in  this  regard  will 
be  taken,  and  we  know  as  well  as  may  be  that  any  further 
like  attempt  would  fail. 

Why  this  determined  fight  to  prevent  the  people  from 
voting?  One  can  only  regard  it  as  the  outcome  of  a  cer- 
tain fear  of  the  result.  While  chanting  loudly  that  it 
is  too  bad  that  the  repose  of  the  people  should  be  disturbed 
when  they  have  six  times  overwhelmingly  rejected  the 
Single  Tax  they  seem  pallid  with  fear  lest  the  history  of 
the  past  would  not  be  that  of  the  future.  For  instance,  in 
a  circular  letter  addressed  by  a  committee  of  the  San  Jose 
chamber  of  commerce  to  follow  members  through  Santa 
Clara  county,  calling  for  individual  contributions  of  $50, 
the  committee  says: 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  misleading 
measurers  ever  presented  to  voters.  Its  innocent  looking 
phrases,  repealing  sales  taxes  and  exempting  homes  and 
improvements,  appeal  to  the  immediate  self-interest  of 
great  masses  of  people.  Wording  of  the  measure  gives 
no  warning  that  the  old  Single  Tax  panacea  of  taxing 
land  out  of  private  ownership  is  the  real  objective.  .  .  . 
Appeal  to  voters  will  be  to  repeal  the  Sales  Tax  and  to 
exempt  their  homes  or  personal  property  from  taxation. 
Anyone  can  understand  that.  That  is  why  our  fight  is 
going  to  be  so  difficult.  .  .  .  The  very  foundations  of 
our  state  and  local  governments  are  in  jeopardy.  The 
threat  is  real.  .  .  .  We  find  it  will  take  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  do  the  work." 

The  sincerest  and  best  help  we  are  receiving  is  from  the 
labor  organizations.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  in  convention  five  times  endorsed  the  plan.  Only 
last  week  at  Santa  Barbara  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
State  A.  F.  of  L.  instructed  its  officers  to  throw  their 
whole  weight  into  the  fight.  The  best  part  of  this  is  that 
the  officers  and  council  know  perfectly  well  the  importance 
to  labor  of  the  proposition  and  are  determined  that  the 
rank  and  file  shall  as  well  understand  the  situation.  In 
addition  the  State  Railway  Brotherhoods  are  endorsing 
the  amendment  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
C.  I.  O.  will  be  of  the  same  mind.  These  constitute  a 
potential  force  of  probably  not  less  than  400,000  voters. 

Those  who  should  be  our  friends  and  supporters  through- 
out the  Union  are  strangely  silent,  while  the  few  of  us, 
with  Labor's  assistance,  are  carrying  on  a  gigantic  fight 
with  very  strong  chances  of  success.  As  you  have  seen 
our  opponents  attest  this  by  their  actions  and  utterances. 

I  remarked  a  few  days  ago  to  a  friend  that  the  forces 
we  are  contending  with  were  so  strong  and  their  resources 
so  vast  that  it  seemed  like  the  old  fight  of  David  against 
Goliath.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  you  remember  what 
happened  to  Goliath." — JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 


The  Natural  Law  of  Rent 

T  AND  is  sometimes  classified  into  marginal,  super 
-*— '  marginal  and  submarginal.  These  terms  are  self 
defining  when  it  is  understood  that  marginal  land  is  sue! 
as  will  produce  common  wages;  that  is,  a  common  01 
average  living,  and  nothing  more,  to  the  occupant,  upoi 
the  application  of  the  average  amount  of  labor  and  capital 

Ricardo's  Law  of  Rent  may  be  stated  thus:  Rent  ii 
the  excess  value  or  product  of  any  land  above  the  poores 
grade  of  land  in  common  use,  or  marginal  land.  It  maj 
be  illustrated  as  follows: 

If  marginal  land  will  produce  25  bushels  of  corn  per  acn 
with  the  average  application  of  labor  and  capital,  it! 
product  constitutes  common  wages  only.  It  has  no  renta 
value. 

If  other  land  will  produce  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
with  the  same  application  of  labor  and  capital,  the  excesi 
25  bushels,  constitutes  ground  rent,  and  is  attributable  t( 
the  quality  or  location  of  the  land  itself,  rather  than  t< 
the  labor  and  capital  employed.  The  excess  is  a  gift  o 
nature.  It  belongs  equally  to  all  men ;  and  since  it  canno 
be  apportioned,  it  belongs  to  society. 

As  between  landlord  and  tenant,  this  excess,  or  groum 
rent,  is  taken  by  the  landlord,  since  the  tenant  is  entitlec 
only  to  common  or  average  wages. 

Super-marginal   land  will   yield   not  only   wages    (an 
interest)  on  the  labor  and  capital  applied,  but  ground  ren 
in  addition,  which  is  the  share  taken  by  the  landlor 
and  for  which  he  makes  no  return.     It  is  a  monopo 
income;   and  gives  such  land  commercial  value. 

It  is  this  that  makes  land  so  desirable  an  investmen 
for  those  who  want  an  income  without  effort.  Sue 
income  is  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

Ricardo's  Law  of  Rent  is  a  natural  law.     It  cannot  1 
outmoded,   as  some  say,   nor  repealed.     As  well   try 
repeal  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Ground  rent  cannot  be  added  to  the  price  of  corn,  fc 
the  excess  corn  is  itself  the  ground  rent,  and  has  cos 
nothing.     The  price  of  corn  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  pr 
ducing  it  on  marginal  land. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

I   ASK  in  behalf  of  the   poor  nothing  whatever   tha 
properly  belongs  to  the  rich.     Instead  of  weakenin 
and  confusing  the  idea  of  property,    I  would   surroun 
it    with    stronger    sanctions.     Instead    of    lessening    th 
incentive  to  the  production  of  wealth,  I  would  make 
more  powerful  by  making  the  reward  more  certain. 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

I  AM  a  Single  Taxer!     The  Single  Tax  would  be  th 
means  of  bringing  about  the  sanitary  reforms  whic 
I  so  much  desire. 

Surgeon-General  WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS,  U.  S.  Army. 
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Fables 

COMPENSATION 

There  had  been  a  battle.  Death  was  everywhere. 
Jnder  cannon  lay  dead  and  dying.  The  ground  was  red 
'ith  the  blood  of  men.  The  defeated  commander,  dusty, 
aegrimed  and  sad  beyond  words,  a  fugitive  from  the 
eld,  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  through  underbrush 
oward  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Suddenly  he  paused; 
ic  sound  of  a  soft  voice  broke  on  his  ear,  and  he  peered 
irough  the  bushes.  A  little  child  sat  weaving  a  gar- 
and  of  grass  and  wild  flowers  by  a  running  brook. 

"Be  not  afraid,  dear  child,"  he  said,  as  she  started  at 
is  approach,  but  resumed  her  seat,  reassured  by  his 
indly  eye;  "I  have  lost  my  empire." 

"How  sorry  I  am,"  said  the  little  one,  timidly.  "But 
ou  may  have  my  garland." 

WORSHIP  OF  IMAGES 

"Go,"  said  the  Emperor  to  his  courier,  "and  direct  that 
II  those  who  hold  beliefs  at  variance  with  the  state  be 
irown  into  prison.  And,  by  the  way,  stop  at  the  Treasury 
Department  on  your  way  out  and  instruct  my  Chancellor 
:  the  Exchequer  that  the  new  issue  of  coins  be  stamped 
ith  the  image  of  Liberty  that  we  may  please  the  populace." 

PRAYER 

A  monk  in  his  cell  prayed  long  and  earnestly  that  God 
ould  watch  over  His  children  on  that  night  of  tempest  - 
ous  storm;  that  those  who  were  hungry  might  be  fed, 
nd  those  who  were  shelterless  might  be  housed.  All 
ight  long  he  prayed,  his  bare  knees  on  the  sharp  stones, 
he  wind  outside  blowing  a  fierce  hurricane. 

A  wanderer  came  and  knocked  at  the  monk's  cell, 
.nocked  till  he  was  weary,  till  his  strength  gave  way  and 
e  fell  prone  at  the  threshold.  In  the  morning  he  was 
ead.  Thus  the  monk  found  him.  How  could  he  have 
card  faint  knocking  who  prayed  so  long  and  loudly  through 
hose  hours  of  the  night? 

STATECRAFT 

The  king  of  one  country  was  angry  with  the  king  of 
nother.  "Let  the  people  fight  it  out,"  said  they,  and 
ent  home  to  read  reports  from  the  field. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  conquered  king  owed  many 

illions  to  the  victorious  one. 

"Let  the  survivors  pay  it,"  said  they,  as  they  shook 
ands  amicably;  and  neither  blushed. 

HE  LIKED  THAT,  TOO 

Did  you  listen  to  the  speech  of  Senator  Milani  in  which 
2  dwelt  upon  the  strength  and  dignity  of  labor  as  the 
•eator  of  all  wealth?" 
"Yes,"  responded  the  king,  "I  liked  that." 


"And  did  you  listen  later  to  his  great  speech  on  the 
need  of  a  protective  tariff  to  maintain  the  wages  of  labor?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  sovereign,  "I  liked  that,  too." 

THE  UNWELCOME  GUEST 

Down  the  broad  thoroughfares  of  the  city  go  many 
travelers,  rich  and  poor.  That  beautiful  building  you  see 
there  is  where  its  legislators  meet;  opposite  in  their  tem- 
ple, of  worship.  Around  the  corner  is  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  All  three  receive  guests  today — Pride,  Envy, 
Ambition,  Selfishness,  Talent,  Genius,  all  are  welcome 
at  its  three  courts— its  legislative  hall,  its  temple  of  wor- 
ship, its  chamber  of  commerce. 

But  see  where  comes  a  plainly  apparalled,  sturdy, 
bright  bright-eyed  visitant.  He  knocks  and  presents  his 
card ;  the  city  fathers  show  him  the  door ;  he  goes  to  the 
church  but  the  pastor  meets  him  coming  in  and  says 
he  must  leave  him  at  the  church  portals — such  has  always 
been  his  custom.  The  unwelcome  guest  goes  sadly  around 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  same  men  are  now 
here  who  refused  him  admittance  at  the  city  hall  and  the 
temple  of  worship.  They  greet  him  cordially,  explaining 
to  him  that  he  is  always  welcome  at  their  councils,  but 
that  he  must  under  no  consideration  present  himself 
while  they  are  making  laws  or  when  they  are  at  their 
devotions.  They  explain  to  him  gently  but  firmly  that 
he  is  good  enough  in  his  place  but  on  no  account  must  he 
visit  the  city  hall  or  chamber  of  commerce  or  temple  of 
worship.  This  has  been  their  habit  with  him  ever  since 
they  knew  him. 

The  name  of  the  unwelcome  guest  is  Common  Sense. 

SUGARED   LIES 

"Take  it,"  said  Nature,  the  great  Mother  Nurse,  to 
the  man  crying  like  a  baby.  "It  will  do  you  good." 

"But  it  is  so  bitter,"  whined  the  Man. 

"The  truth  is  always  bitter,"  said  the  Great  Nurse. 

"I  won't  take  it,"  said  the  Man,  and  went  out  and 
swallowed  so  many  sugared  lies  that  he  sickened  and  died. 

Then  the  Great  Nurse  gathered  his  head  tenderly  into 
her  lap  and  smoothed  the  hair  back  from  the  forehead  of 
the  dead  Man. 

"Always  the  same  silly  child,"  she  said. 

A  LOVER  OF  FREEDOM 

"You  may  roam  freely  over  all  parts  of  my  dominion,' 
said  the  King.  "All  the  miles  and  miles  of  land  are  for 
your  feet,  but  there  is  one  square  mile  of  sequestered 
territory  where  you  may  not  go." 

"Why?"  asked  the  subject  in  rebellion,  "may  I  not 
tread  feet  upon  this  particular  square  mile?" 

"It  is  a  mere  fancy.  I  have  estimated  that  forty 
thousand  square  miles  were  sufficient  for  you." 
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"It  is  a  spacious  prison,  but  a  prison  nevertheless," 
said  the  subject.  "I  must  have  my  freedom." 

"You  can  take  what  I  give  you  or  die,"  said  the  King. 

"I  would  rather  die  than  lose  my  liberty,"  said  this 
consistent  lover  of  freedom,  and  cheerfully  allowed  him- 
self to  be  beheaded. 

BOTH   RIGHT 

"I  have  watched  the  hour  hand  of  that  clock  for  a  full 
minute  and  it  hasn't  moved,"  said  the  pessimist.  And 
then  he  fell  asleep  and  slept  for  twelve  hours.  He  woke, 
and  his  friend  the  optimist  hailed  him  joyously. 

"The  hand  has  moved  all  around  the  dial,"  he  cried. 

"You  lie,"  said  the  pessimist,  "it  is  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  it  was  when  I  fell  asleep." 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 

The  Henry  George  School 

WHAT  WILL  1938  BRING  TO  US 

T~\URING  the  year  1937  enrollments  in  the  classes  of 
•*— '  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  totalled 
5,587.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  classes  were  reported. 
In  addition  to  this  class  enrollment,  2,475  registered  for 
the  correspondence  course,  which  was  first  offered  to  the 
public  in  March,  1937.  The  total  number  of  both  class 
and  correspondence  course  enrollments  was  8,062.  This 
figure  for  1937  speaks  well  for  the  past  year,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  grand  total  for  the  five  years  since 
this  educational  campaign  started  in  1933  is  15,043. 

This  result  for  the  year  was  to  be  expected.  The 
development  of  techniques  for  teaching,  organizing  classes 
and  training  instructors,  plus  the  increased  financial 
assistance  given  the  School,  made  possible  this  achieve- 
ment. The  year  1937  was  the  culmination  of  many  plans 
and  experiments,  plus  the  development  of  a  co-ordinated 
working  organization. 

During  this  year  several  steps  were  taken  to  improve 
upon  our  curriculum  so  as  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  teaching.  A  course  on  International  Trade,  based 
upon  "Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  was  added,  and  now  a 
Teachers  Manual  and  classroom  question  papers  are  avail- 
able for  those  desiring  to  teach  this  course.  The  school 
recommends  that  this  course,  as  well  as  others  that  are  being 
developed,  be  offered  only  to  those  students  who  have 
completed  the  course  in  fundamental  economics.  Since 
no  records  of  advanced  classes  are  kept,  we  cannot  report 
on  the  number  that  have  been  held,  or  the  number  of 
students  who  took  this  course.  But,  the  orders  for  manuals 
indicates  that  approximately  one  hundred  classes  in 
.International  Trade  have  been  conducted. 

The  need  for  more  teachers  has  made  necessary  classes 
for  a  more  intensive  study  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Such  Teachers  Training  classes  are  being  conducted  con- 


tinuously at  the  headquarters  school,  and  based  upon 
the  experience  gained,  the  School  has  issued  a  suggested 
outline  for  these  classes.  A  number  of  cities  are  now 
training  teachers  along  these  lines,  which  augurs  much 
for  the  continued  growth  of  the  school  movement. 

Considerable  work  was  done  during  1937  in  developing 
a  manual  for  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  At  this 
writing  four  classes,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  over  one 
hundred  students — who  have  previously  taken  the  funda- 
mental course  and  the  course  in  International  Trade — 
are  in  operation  in  New  York.  The  manual,  prepared 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  T.  Tideman  of  Chicago,  is  being  tested  in 
these  classes,  and  during  this  summer  a  perfected  instru- 
ment will  be  published,  so  that  such  classes  can  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  country. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  manuals,  it  might  be  of 
interest   to   note   that   "Social   Problems"   is   now   being 
studied  for  this  purpose.     Also,  the  "Philosophy  of  Henry 
George,"  by  Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger,  and  "Economic 
Basis  of  Tax  Reform,"  by  Dr.   Harry  Gunnison  Brown. 
If  space  is  available  courses  based  on  both  these  books 
will  be  offered  to  graduates  of  the  fundamental  course 
at  the  headquarters  school,  this  fall.     The  aim  is  to  mak 
available  for  instructors  the  orderly  study  of  a  numbe 
of  works  which  will  enhance  their  knowledge  and   thu 
improve  their  teaching. 

Perhaps  the  most  comforting  achievement  of  1937  i 
the  granting  to  the  School  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  th 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  its  absolute  char 
ter.  Since  the  founding  of  the  School  we  had  been  operatin 
on  a  temporary  charter.  This  recognition  of  the  Schoo 
as  an  educational  institution  is  a  great  help  in  attractin 
students.  It  also  imposes  on  us  an  obligation — to  avoic 
any  semblance  of  propagandist  purpose  or  political  method 
This,  of  course,  is  the  method  of  the  School,  to  teach  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  in  an  unbiased  and  objective 
manner.  This  method  avoids  the  antagonism  which  i 
aroused  by  the  avowed  propagandist,  keeps  the  students 
mind  open  during  the  course,  and  gains  his  confidence 
But,  the  difficulty  is  with  the  students  themselves  who 
after  acquiring  this  knowledge,  are  imbued  with  the  desir 
of  "doing  something."  It  is  necessary  to  direct  thei 
enthusiasm  along  educational  lines,  and  to  caution  their 
of  the  danger  to  the  School  of  any  attempt  to  inject  thi 
philosophy  prematurely  into  the  political  arena. 

The  most  gratifying  result  of  the  School  movement  i 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  new  Georgeists  wh< 
are  engaging  in  this  work.  The  army  of  volunteei 
teachers  is  an  inspiration  to  all  old-timers.  In  theii 
hands  is  the  future  of  the  School. — F.  C. 


T 


HE  land  therefore  of  every  country  is  the  commoi 
property  of  the  people  of  that  country. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MEATH,  IRELAND. 
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Commencement  Meeting 

of  the  New  York  School 

|N  Monday  evening,  March  28,  occurred  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  of  the  New  York  School  at  the  Engi- 
ring  Club  in  39th  Street,  and  about  700  were  gathered. 
was  the  most  gratifying  meeting  of  Henry  George  dis- 
cs ever  held  in  this  city. 

mong  the  speakers  were  Harry  Weinberger,  Norman 
B.  Fowles,  Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel,  William  J.  Schiefflin, 
Victor  A.   Rule.     William  S.   O'Connor,   teacher  at 
Henry  George  School,  acted  as  chairman.     In  addition 
re  were  short  addresses  from  the  following  graduates 
the   School:    David   Hyder,    Paul   Peach,    G.   Gustav 
ner,  A.   C.   Matteson,  W.   B.  Thomson  and  Mac  V. 
ds. 

t  the  conclusion  there  were  dances,  and  refreshments 
e  served  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  School. 

raduation  Exercises 

at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

%HE  graduation  exercises  of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.  group 
held  on  March  17  at  the  Jewish  Community  Centre 
e  unique.  They  opened  with  the  singing  of  "America 
Beautiful"  by  the  audience  to  the  accompaniment  of 
no. 

Jdwin  Ross,  Jr.,  of  the  Walter  Hampden  Players  de- 
red  "The  Central  Truth,"  from  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
h  student  before  receiving  his  certificate  from  Miss 
elaide  Youngman  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Burger,  the 
der,  to  answer  a  few  questions  indicating  his  familiarty 
i    the    Georgeian    Philosophy.     Behind    the    speakers 
tform  were  displayed  eight  banners  which  Mr.  Burger 
salvaged  from  a  parade  of  the  unemployed  in  New 
k  City  exactly  a  month  earlier. 

tudents  were  called   upon  to  comment  on  the  signs 

iring   inscriptions  such   as   "Down   with    Capitalism," 

ax  the  Sixty  Families,"  "We  Want  More  Relief." 

n  contrast,  there  was  shown  a  sign  bearing  this  quota- 

i  from  George.     "Social  Reform  is  not  to  be  Secured 

Noise  and  Shouting,  By  Complaints  and  Denunciation, 

the  Formation  of  Parties,  Or  the  Making  of  Revolu- 

is;  but  By  the  Awakening  of  Thought  and  the  Progress 

deas.     Until  there  be  correct  thought,  there  Cannot  be 

ht  Action,  and  when   there  is  correct  thought,  right 

on  will  follow.". 

hort  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Clifford  Kendal, 
ss  Helen  D.  Denbigh,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Foley,  and  Mr. 
iry  B.  Maurer. 

Jso  the  local  newspapers  carried  notices  inviting 
spective  students  to  the  exercises  so  that  new  classes 
be  formed. 


School  Notes 


'T^HE  Henry  George  School  news  is  so  abundant  that 
-*•  we  find  room  only  for  a  brief  mention  of  the  many 
incidents  occurring.  C.  C.  Steele,  an  instructor  at  head- 
quarters, addressed  a  dinner  recently  at  the  Prospect 
Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  was  preparatory  to  the  opening 
of  a  class  at  the  "Y"  on  March  23.  Fifty  were  present 
at  this  dinner.  .  .  .  Mr.  R.  Joseph  Manfrini  spoke  before 
the  Senior  Society  of  the  Brooklyn  Presbyterian  Church 
using  Henry  George's  address  in  Edinburgh  on  Political 
Economy  as  the  basis  of  his  talk.  .  .  .  The  advanced 
course  in  the  principles  of  international  trade  was  opened 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  Arthur  Falvey  the  instructor,  and 
closed  on  March  21.  The  Spring  term  began  in  April 
1.  W.  F.  Baxter,  dean  of  the  Georgeist  movement  in 
Omaha,  was  honored  recently  at  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  new  Henry  George  Library  at  Omaha.  The 
Library  was  launched  with  a  gift  of  Henry  George  books 
together  with  a  file  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  ...  At 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  George  J.  Lindeman,  instructor  of  the 
Henry  George  School  in  that  city,  presented  certificates 
of  graduation  to  eighteen  students  recently.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Hanger  and  Connor  D.  Ross  addressed  the  gathering. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Bue  Bjorner  reports  that  in  Copenhagen  and 
vicinity  more  than  six  hundred  students  graduated  from 
the  Henry  George  School.  .  .  .  The  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  Henry  George  Fellowship  held  a  very  successful  card 
party  recently,  the  proceeds  from  which  go  to  the  main- 
tainence  fund.  .  .  .  The  extension  class  of  the  Henry 
George  School  at  Winstead,  Conn.,  closed  March  21 
after  a  very  successful  season.  Joseph  R.  Carroll,  of 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  was  the  instructor.  ...  A  class  has  been 
started  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  with  Willis  A.  Snyder  of  that 
city  as  instructor. 

Freedom  the  Panacea 

for  Poverty 

nPO  me,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  lessening  of  poverty 
•*•  and  the  raising  of  wages,  which  the  George  idea 
promises,  was  an  unwarrantable  prophecy,  and  in  my 
letter  of  sympathy  to  Mr.  George  I  said,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  your  plan  is  the  panacea  for  poverty."  "Nor  I," 
he  replied,  "but  I  am  sure  freedom  is."  Since  then  my 
faith  has  grown  and  is  growing  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
measure.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  freedom. 

WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  2nd,  in  speech. 
Chicago,  September^,  1891. 

WHAT  we  propose  is  not  the  disturbing  of  any  man 
on  his  holding  or  title,  but  by  abolishing  all  taxes 
on  industry  or  its  products,  to  leave  to  the  producer  the 
full  fruits  of  his  exertion.  —  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Our  Lop-Sided  Taxation 

LOUIS  WALLIS  in  The  Financial  World 

T  TNDERNEATH  all  of  our  industrial  and  business  life 
^  is  a  crooked,  lop-sided  method  of  taxation  which 
poisons  our  economic  system. 

The  situation  is  best  explained  by  a  concrete  example: 
Two  pieces  of  land,  equally  valuable,  lie  side  by  side. 
An  enterprising  capitalist  buys  and  improves  one  of  these 
lots,  erecting  upon  it  a  business  block,  or  a  factory,  or  a 
residence;  and  he  thus  employs  labor  in  producing  wealth. 
But  a  heavy  load  of  taxation  is  instantly  imposed  upon 
the  improvement;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  lighter 
proportional  tax  continues  to  be  levied  upon  the  adjoining 
vacant  land.  Familiar  as  these  facts  are,  they  never- 
theless imply  a  great,  unrecognized  economic  tragedy 
which  the  general  public  has  not  yet  glimpsed. 

TAXATION  TRAGEDY 

Here  is  the  tragedy  in  a  nut-shell:  There  is  a  heavy 
penalty  upon  the  production  of  wealth  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labor;  while  all  the  time  there  is  an  actual,  effective 
premium  upon  holding  the  ground  idle,  so  that  encourage- 
ment is  constantly  given  to  speculation  in  the  most  essen- 
tial necessity  of  life  (since  every  human  being  must  occupy 
ground  or  space  before  he  can  do  anything  else). 

Ground  rent  is  the  meter  measure  of  unearned  land 
value  due  to  the  presence  f  population  which  constantly 
needs  to  occupy  and  -we  physical  space.  And  yet  this 
unearned  space-value,  arising  from  the  mass-pressure  of 
society,  is  taxed  very  lightly  in  comparison  with  the  bur- 
densome taxes  on  the  value  of  improvements  and  mer- 
chandise created  by  labor  and  capital. 

The  more  we  consider  lop-sided  taxation,  the  more 
grotesque  and  weird  are  the  shapes  that  it  assumes- 
Thus,  before  you  can  be  productive  and  employ  labor  by 
putting  up  an  apartment  building,  or  a  business  block, 
or  a  factory,  or  a  home,  you  must  begin  by  paying  a  high 
purchase  price  for  the  location,  or  by  contracting  to  pay 
a  heavy  annual  ground  rent  for  the  simple  reason  that 
some  speculator  who  is  doing  nothing  with  the  land,  and 
who  employs  no  labor  on  it,  has  been  taxed  so  lightly  that 
he  is  able  to  hold  the  ground  vacant  until  somebody  who 
wants  to  be  productive  and  employ  labor  is  willing  to 
pay  the  speculator  a  high  price  for  the  opportunity.  And 
then,  after  the  building  has  been  erected  by  human  labor, 
in  cooperation  with  capital,  the  labor  value  in  the  struc- 
ture is  taxed  far  more  heavily  in  proportion  than  the 
ground  rental  value  of  the  location  is  taxed 

Ground  rent  and  taxation  have  now  reached  a  point 
in  the  United  States  where  both  capital  and  labor  are 
increasingly  blockaded  to  such  a  degree  that  neither 
the  building  industry  not  any  other  productive  work  can 
go  on  profitably.  Millions  of  our  people  are  inadequately 
housed.  But  so  long  as  lop-sided  taxation  is  practised, 


no  remedy  for  the  great  and  growing  problem  of  tl 
slums  will  be  possible.  Capital  is  piling  up  in  the  bank 
and  labor  is  idle  or  can  obtain  work  only  at  insufficiei 
wages. 

Crooked  taxes  were  put  into  force  by  the  landed  ari 
tocracy  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe  when  America  w 
being  settled  by  our  colonial  forefathers.  There  was  i 
great  difficulty  at  first,  when  taxes  were  low  and  the 
was  a  big  western  frontier  of  cheap  land.  But  today  t! 
weight  of  taxation  is  enormous;  and  all  vacant  lar 
(especially  in  and  around  our  great  centers  of  popul 
tion)  is  held  at  prices  and  rentals  which,  together  wi 
heavy  taxes,  make  industry  a  losing  game. 

To  remedy  the  difficulty,  the  big  city  of  Sydney,  Au 
tralia,  with  a  million  inhabitants,  has  abolished  all  mur 
cipal  taxes  on  business  blocks,  factories  and  homes,  at 
is  taxing  the  ground  rent  which  land  monopolists  ha1 
been  collecting  for  private  account.  There  is  also  a  heavi 
tax  on  speculative  held  vacant  land;  so  that  more  lai 
is  thrown  into  the  active  market  at  lower  prices. 

BRITISH  RESOLUTIONS 

Observing  the  good  effect  of  land  value  taxation,  w 
exemption  of  improvements,  as  carried  out  in  Austra 
the  London  County  Council,  together  with  two  hund 
and  thirty  other  city  councils  throughout  Engla 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  has  recently  passed,  by  overwhe 
ingly  majorities,  resolutions  asking  Parliament  for  author 
to  reduce  the  fiscal  burdens  on  improvements,  merchand 
etc.,  and  increase  the  taxation  upon  ground  rents 
occupied  property  now  collected  for  private  account,  a 
also  the  taxes  upon  vacant  sites  in  order  to  throw  m 
land  into  the  market  at  lower  prices. 

This  problem  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Ameri 
people  at  once — not  at  some  distant  time  in  the  futu 
and  so  the  readers  of  The  Financial  World  can  help 
country  by  bringing  their  minds  to  bear  upon  econom 
from  a  new  point  of  approach.  The  city  of  Pittsburj 
Pennsylvania,  has  already  begun  to  separate  the  val 
of  improvements  from  land  values  for  purposes  of  lo 
taxation,  and  to  shift  the  tax  burden  slowly  over  fr< 
buildings  to  the  value  of  improved  and  vacant  lai 
The  importance  of  this  plan  is  becoming  clear  to  lai 
manufacturers  in  that  city,  and  must  in  time  be  evidi 
to  all  business  men. 


AS  the  sun  is  the  lord  of  life,  as  well  as  of  light;  as 
beams  not  merely  pierce  the  clouds,  but  supp 
all  growth,  supply  all  motion,  and  call  forth  from  w! 
would  otherwise  be  a  cold  and  inert  mass  all  the  infir 
diversities  of  being  and  beauty,  so  is  liberty  to  manki;: 
It  is  not  for  an  abstraction  that  men  have  toiled  and  di 
that  in  every  age  the  witnesses  of  Liberty  have  stx| 
forth,  and  the  martyrs  of  Liberty  have  suffered. 

HENRY  GEORGE! 
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Canadian  Lands 

INHERE  appears  in  the  April  number  of  Nature   Magazine  the 
L     following  advertisement: 

CANADA  LANDS  SEIZED  AND  SOLD  FOR  TAXES 

$27  buys  small  island 

$67  buys  SO  acres,  travelled  road 
$108  buys  20  acres  lake  front 
$171  buys  half  mile  river  front 
$256  buys  67  acres  lake  front 

(Here  follows  descriptive  matter,  suggestions,  etc.,  including  news 

at  this  is  the  21st  Annual  List  just  issued  in  a  twenty-page  booklet 

ntaining  the  above  and  many  other  choice  properties.) 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  a  government  agency  or  private 

iividuals  are  handling  these  properties  since  the  advertisement  is 

;ned  Tax  Sales  Service  with  a  Toronto  address,  but  I  do  not  fear 

y  fraud  since  the  Nature  Magazine  is  a  highly  respectable  pub- 

ation. 

Among  the  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  such   properties,  such  as 

•  fishing  and  hunting  camps  and  summer  cottage  sites,  there  appears 

is: 

"Now  is  the  time  to  invest  in  Canada's  minerals,  forests  and  farms." 

Canada  has  been  suffering  from  the  depression  just  as  we  have  and 

doubt  there  are  many  on  relief  there  just  as  there  are  here.  We 
;  led  to  ask  why  the  former  owners  could  not  manage  to  pay  the 
*es  on  these  lands  and  so  hold  on  to  the  investment  that  we  are 
iced  to  consider.  Surely  it  would  seem  as  if  SO  acres  of  land  on  a 
ivelled  road  would  enable  a  man  to  make  a  living  and  pay  his  taxes, 
en  if  they  were  as  high  as  $67  a  year.  When  we  know  that  lands 

not  sold  for  one  year's  delinquency  in  taxes,  nor  for  two,  but  more 
ely  for  five  years'  non-payment,  and  that  the  tax  sale  price  includes 

back  taxes  with  interest  and  costs  we  can  see  that  the  taxes  must 
ve  been  very  low,  perhaps  $5.00  per  year  or  ten  cents  an  acre, 
rely  anyone  so  lacking  in  ambition  as  to  neglect  the  opportunities 
esented  by  ownership  of  50  acres  of  land,  probably  with  forest  and 
nerals,  is  deserving  of  no  pity  and  should  be  removed  from  the 
^wardship  of  so  large  a  tract  of  what  is  really  the  property  of  all 
:n. 

Such  a  proposition  as  that  a  living  could  not  be  made  on  such  a 
:ce  of  land  as  any  one  of  the  above  properties,  and  with  enough  to 
are  to  take  care  of  taxes  and  provide  for  the  future,  is  untenable, 
id  those  in  charge  of  the  tax  sales  know  the  possibilities  and  so 
vise  purchasers  to  "invest  in  Canada's  minerals,  forests  and  farms." 
lere  is  but  one  logical  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  former  owners, 
icy  did  not  live  on  the  lands.  In  fact  they  did  not  buy  them  for 
it  purpose.  They  probably  live  in  the  centers  of  industry  far  re- 
wed  from  these  properties.  Probably  they  have  never  seen  them, 
iving  seen  a  similar  advertisement  in  the  past  they  bought  "to 
st"  in  Canada's  resources,  which  means  that  they  invested  in  the 
,ht  to  charge  those  who  would  use  Canada's  resources  to  supply 
;n's  wants  the  highest  price  possible.  But  those  who  would  delve 
:o  the  earth  for  copper,  iron,  and  other  valuable  and  useful  ores, 
who  would  convert  forests  into  lumber  and  wood  pulp,  or  coax  food 
>ps  from  the  soil  of  virgin  countries,  are  not  looking  to  pay  the 
;hest  prices,  especially  since  the  price  paid  for  permission  to  use 
e  land  is  in  addition  to  the  labor  and  capital  that  must  be  expended 

production.  And  they  shop  around  for  the  cheapest  price  for  the 
st  land  available.  This  means  that  only  those  well  fixed  financially 
n  afford  to  keep  paying  taxes  year  after  year  on  land  that  provides 

revenue  for  only  such  can  afford  to  wait  until  finally  some  one  is 
mpelled  by  circumstances  to  meet  their  demands.  Thus  little 
lows  with  a  few  hard  earned  dollars  buy  land  only  to  lose  it  later 
cause  of  inability  to  afford  the  luxury  of  throwing  money  or  wealth 
'ay  which  is  just  what  they  do  when  they  pay  taxes  on  unpro- 
:ctive  land.— JOHN  LUXTON 


Questing  for  News 

TROLLING  around  town  in  quest  of  real  news,  I 
happened  into  the  meeting  of  the  Citizen's  Housing 
Council  at  the  Town  Club,  called  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing proposed  amendments  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  suggestions  were  that  the  state  have  the  power  to 
make  loans  and  grants  to  housing  authorities  and  guaran- 
tee their  bonds. 

Local  government  empowered  to  aid  as  well  as  to  make 
loans  to  housing  authorities  with  exemption  of  self-liqui- 
dating projects  from  constitutional  debt  limitation. 

To  permit  the  acquisition  of  large  areas  of  land  for 
housing  purposes,  and  to  provide  for  excess  condemnation. 
Another  suggestion  was  to  exclude  from  valuation  of 
condemned  property  increments  in  value  due  to  a  reclama- 
tion programme. 

William  J.  Schieffelin,  chairman  of  the  Citizen's  Union, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  New  York  City, 
the  first  speaker,  said,  "if  you  want  to  know  how  to  solve 
the  housing  problem,  read  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
There  was  very  slight  applause,  only  three  hands  were 
clapped,  and  then  he  followed  it  up  by  saying  that  the 
book  was  written  by  Henry  George  in  1879  and  was  just 
as  true  as  if  it  were  written  today. 

He  read  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  Mayor  La  Guardia, 
signed  T.  J.  McHenry,  who  outlined  for  his  Honor  a 
method  by  which  low  cost  housing  could  be  provided. 
Mr.  Schieffelin  said,  "here  is  an  illustration  that  Mayor 
La  Guardia  stands  with  Henry  George."  Someone,  how- 
ever, said  that  Mr.  George  is  dead  and  the  Mayor  favored 
the  proposals  of  the  conference  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  permit  the  city  to  provide  low  cost  housing, 
and  assessments  made  up  by  those  citizens  who  could  be 
forced  to  pay  the  difference  through  a  sales  tax,  an  oc- 
cupancy tax,  and  any  sort  of  nuisance  taxes  that  the  public 
will  stand  for.  The  difference  between  La  Guardia  and 
George  lies  in  the  fact  that  George  was  an  economist  and 
not  an  opportunist. — STROLLING  REPORTER. 


Miscellany 


FREEDOM  OF  ACCESS  TO  NATURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Do  not  the  facts  here  set  out  indicate  that  there  is  no  need  for 
colonies  for  any  of  the  European  countries  or  Japan?  Each  country 
has  ample  natural  resources  to  supply  its  own  needs  directly  from  its 
own  soil  or  by  exchanging  its  products  for  those  of  other  countries. 
They  do  not  really  need  foreign  land  and  the  amount  of  benefit  their 
entire  peoples  would  get  in  trade,  through  the  mere  fact  of  their  own- 
ing colonies,  is  negligible.  In  every  one  of  those  countries,  as  well 
as  in  the  Have  countries,  the  home  market  could  be  developed  enor- 
mously, if  the  people  were  set  free  to  work  for  themselves  without 
having  to  pay  heavy  rents  to  their  land  monopolists. 

No  one  of  the  Have  or  Have-not  countries  has  as  yet  shown  any 
sign  of  willingness  to  tackle  its  own  internal  problem  of  land  monopoli- 
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zation,  but  each  seems  willing  to  risk  plunging  the  world  into  another 
war  rather  than  to  do  so. 

F.  A.  W.  LUCAS  in  an  article  Solving  the  Colonial  Problem 

in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

THE  MORE  ABUNDANT  LIFE 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  farmer  who  sold  two  hens  and  with 
the  proceeds  bought  two  shirts.  So  the  farmer  had  two  shirts  and 
the  city  man  had  two  hens.  Then  along  came  a  theorist  who  told 
the  farmer  he  should  get  more  mbney  for  his  hens  by  making  them 
scarcer.  He  must  kill  one  of  his  hens  and  bury  it,  or  at  least  he  must 
not  raise  so  many  and  then  he  would  get  more  income. 

The  theorists  then  went  to  the  city  and  told  the  working  man  that 
he  must  work  fewer  hours  so  he  could  get  more  money.  That,  of 
course,  caused  all  manufactured  products  to  cost  more.  So  after  a 
while  the  farmer  brought  only  one  hen  to  market  and  he  got  as  much 
money  for  his  one  hen  as  he  had  previously  got  for  two.  He  felt  fine. 
He  then  went  to  buy  some  shirts,  but  found  that  shirts  also  had  doubled 
in  price,  so  he  got  only  one  shirt.  Then  he  didn't  feel  so  fine.  Now 
the  farmer  has  one  shirt  and  the  city  man  has  one  hen  where,  before 
the  days  of  modern  theorizing,  the  farmer  could  have  had  two  shirts 
and  the  city  man  two  hens.  This  theory  is  called  "The  More  Abundant 
Life."— American  Agriculturist. 

JOHN  LUXTON  REPLIES  TO  LOUIS  H.  BROWN 
Louis  H.  Brown,  President  of  the  Johns-Manville  Corporation,  in 
a  recent  address  before  the  National  Advertisers,  said:  "After  all 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  have  never  been  inside  a  factory.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  all 
they  know  about  business  and  industry  is  what  they  have  read  in 
books — in  Karl  Marx  or  Henry  George." 

John  Luxton,  a  high  school  teacher  as  well  as  a  teacher  in  the  Henry 
George  School,  protested  against  the  coupling  of  the  names  of  Henry 
George  and  Karl  Marx,  and  Mr.  Brown  explained  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  indicate  that  Henry  George  and  Karl  Marx  were  alike  in 
any  way.  "In  the  case  of  Henry  George,"  he  said,  "I  believe  in  his 
philosophy.  I  think  if  put  into  effect  it  would  succeed  and  he  gives 
a  period  of  fifty  years  to  make  it  effective." 

To  this  letter  John  Luxton  again  replies  and  the  letter  is  so  good 
that  we  reproduce  it  here: 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  had  no  intention  of  linking  Henry 
George  and  Carl  Marx  as  to  likeness  of  ideas  but  I  am  afraid  that 
your  address  does  not  make  this  clear.  The  impracticality  of  the 
Marxian  philosophy  seems  to  be  common  ground  for  us  to  meet  upon. 
It  is  impractical  because  it  is  not  founded  upon  justice  to  all  but  aims 
at  getting  for  the  worker  what  it  claims  the  capitalist  class  has  now, 
an  unfair  advantage. 

Having  met  more  or  less  with  teachers  for  the  last  thirty  years  in 
my  capacity  of  instructor  in  our  city  schools,  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
the  ignorance  of  a  large  part  of  an  educated  class  in  regard  to  the 
teachings  of  Henry  George  is  profound.  Also,  as  a  teacher  of  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  I  have  met  many  persons  other  than 
teachers,  who  have  refused  to  open  their  minds  to  a  just  appraisal 
of  Henry  George's  proposal  because  thay  could  not  dissociate  the 
ideas  of  property  in  the  products  of  industry  and  property  in 
land.  To  such  people  the  Georgeist  is  synonomous  with  Marxist. 
So  you  see  not  everyone  recognizes  the  philosophies  of  George  and 
Marx  as  being  diametrically  opposite. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  time  needed  for  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  George's  philosophy,  and  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
a  believer.  But  I  am  still  unaware  of  any  passage  in  any  of  George's 
works  where  anything  appears  that  can  be  construed  into  an  exposition 
of  business.  I  believe  that  was  a  slip,  without  any  intention.  It 
doesn't  matter  now  that  you  have  stated  your  case.  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  being  a  theory,  or 
based  upon  a  theory.  As  business  is  a  practical  development  of 
human  beings  over  the  ages  so  is  George's  philosophy,  with  this  dif- 
ference: business  begins  as  human  beings  recognize  the  need  for  ex- 
change following  upon  division  of  labor,  and  has  been  continuous, 
growing  and  developing  to  the  present  day:  the  way  proposed  by 
Henry  George  for  the  attainment  of  universal  justice  was  the  natural 
way  of  living  as  men  gathered  together  in  communities  and  trade 


began,  but  as  the  one  continued  and  progressed  the  latter  fell  in 
disrepute  and  finally,  was  abandoned  over  a  large  part  of  the  worl 
Why,  and  how,  are  of  no  moment  in  this  letter.  It  is  enough  to  knc 
that  in  the  German  forests  liberty  and  democracy  flourished  und 
this  natural  way  of  life  and  the  Angles  and  Saxons  carried  it  to  En 
land.  Returning  legionaires  from  the  Roman  armies  introduc 
Germany  to  the  Roman  system  of  land  tenure  and  the  Normal 
modified  the  English  system  with  Feudalism.  In  Ireland  under  t 
natural  system  a  Golden  Age,  marked  by  no  unemployment,  no  povert 
no  concentration  of  wealth,  and  by  great  advances  in  the  arts  ai 
sciences,  lasted  for  a  thousand  years  until  destroyed  by  the  Engli 
Courts  under  Henry  VIII.  In  Mongolia  the  natural  system  exis 
today  and  their  refusal  to  give  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Chii 
was  due  to  the  Chinese  attempt  to  consider  each  chief  of  a  nom; 
tribe  the  actual  owner  of  the  land  used  by  the  tribe  in  defiance  of 
custom  held  by  the  nomads  before  the  time  of  Ghengis  Khan.  As 
Germany  before  the  fall  of  Rome,  see  Green's  History  of  the  Engli: 
People,  for  Ireland,  see  Henry  W.  Foley's  articles  in  the  Gaelic  Amet 
can,  and  in  regard  to  Mongolia  see  "the  Crime  of  being  a  Noma< 
in  Asia,  Oct.,  1934,  or  thereabouts. 

I  thank  you  again  and  hope  that  we  have  both  overestimated  tl 
period  of  fifty  years,  if  only  that  the  small  homeowner  may  proi 
by  his  saving  in  taxation  on  articles  produced  by  labor  and  capit 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  insulate  his  house  from  cellar  to  roof  ai 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  air  conditioning,  winter  and  summer,  with  < 
the  other  things  he  would  like  to  have  now  but  doesn't  dare  to  ho] 
for. 

LET  NATURE  TAKE  ITS  COURSE 

There  is  an  old  saying — "when  doctors  disagree  who  shall  decide 
In  such  a  case  this  writer  would  suggest,  let  nature  take  its  cours 
and  avoid  all  artificial  remedies.     Is  it  not  probable  that  nature  knoii 
as  much  about  economics  as  it  does  about  creating  and  sustaining  li 
in  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  as  it  would  be  preposte 
ous  to  assume,  that,  as  in  all  the  sciences  there  are  natural  laws  wh 
must  be  observed,  there  are  no  natural  laws  or  science  of  econom 
and  mankind  is  doomed  to  unending  chaos  in  the  field  of  econom 
JOHN  T.  GIDDINGS  in  the  Providence,  R.  I.  Evening  Bulletin 

TRIBUTE  TO  FISKE  WARREN 
Fiske  Warren  was  never  a  robust  man  and  as  a  boy  suffered  from 
spinal  disorder  which  physicians  believed  would  destine  him  to  be 
invalid  for  the  balance  of  his  life.     However  they  did  not  reckon  w 
the  spirit  of  the  boy  and  his  determination  to  live  and  to  be  well, 
gave  his  physicians  much  more  than  the  average  cooperation, 
studied  his  limitations  and  lived  within  them.     By  not  wasting 
strength  and  through  living  a  highly  temperate  and  absteminous 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  far  more  than  do  many  of  average  ca 
bilities. 

Mr.  Warren's  influence  was  international,  but  wherever  he  went 
found  strong  ties  of  personal  friendship.  In  Fairhope  he  is  hono 
for  his  valiant  fight  for  our  great  cause  and  he  is  held  in  deep  affect 
by  all  who  were  close  to  him  and  felt  the  nobility  of  his  character. 

Fairhope  Courier 

CONDITIONS  IN  SPAIN 

A  story  told  by  the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the   Times  thro 
light  on  the  condition  of  things  in  Spain  which  led  to  the  Revoluti 
conditions  which  General  Franco  is  apparently  trying  to  re-establii 
A  sick  and  penniless  widow,  just  admitted  to  the  Madrid  Asylil 
for  poor  working  women,  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  13th  Duke  I 
Osuna.     The  12th  Duke,  her  father's  cousin  and  predecessor,  "usl 
to  boast  thet  he  could  drive  from  either  the  Portuguese  or  the  Frenl 
frontier  to  Madrid  without  having  to  leave  his  own  land." 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Valt>\ 


ONE  AS  FOOLISH  AS  THE  OTHER 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  matter  in  the  calm  light  of  reasi 
it  seems  more  than  strange  that  there  are  people,  even  those  w 
should  know  better,  who  hold  the  utterly  absurd  notion  that  resuj 
other  than  starvation  are  to  be  attained  by  abstaining  from  partak: 
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food.  Still,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  the  notion  is  no  more  absurd  than 
at  held  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  congress  that  prosperity 
d  the  welfare  of  the  nation  can  be  promoted  by  stopping  the  pro- 
ction  of  wealth.  However,  it  must  be  said  in  favor  of  the  members 
congress  that  it  is  not  of  record  that  one  of  them  ever  refrained  from 
uffing  his  thick  hide  with  good,  nourishing  food  whenever  the  op- 
rtunity  offered.  Foolish  as  they  are,  the  congressional  gentlemen 
ver  become  so  bereft  of  reason  as  to  refuse  to  eat. 

Cause  and  Effect,  FOLEY,  Alabama. 

THE  PROBLEM  IS  VITAL,  SAYS  BARON'S 
The  question  which  Mr.  Wallis,  not  without  justice,  calls  burning 
that  of  land  taxation.     For  more  than  a  century  many  economists, 
tably   Henry  George,  have   pointed   to  the   paradox  which   exists 
tween   heavy  taxation  on   productive   industry  while   unimproved 
nd  is  left  relatively  lightly  taxed.     Mr.  Wallis  brings  these  views 
to  date;    his  original  contribution  is  that  he  points  out  how  now, 
all  times,  when  business  is  already  under  a  crushing  tax  load,  this 
oblem  has  become  vital.     Caught  between  the  double  burden  of 
xation  and  high  ground  rents,  business  should  demand   relief  and 
ist  on  a  shift  of  a  greater  part  of  the  tax  load   to  non-productive 
operty. — Baron's  National  Financial  Weekly,  March  14. 

THE  MAGNA  CARTA  FOR  FREE  TRADE 

Reading  recently  Hallam's  "Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages," 
noticed  that  Magna  Carta  (1215  A.  D.)  guaranteed  freedom  of  com- 
erce  to  alien  merchants  (see  page  437).  How  many  people  who  refer 
Magna  Carta  are  aware  of  this  fact?  Certainly  our  Protectionists 
ow  nothing  about  it,  or  if  they  do,  consider  it  expedient  to  hush 
up,  their  being  so  behind  those  times. 

A.  T.  in  Progress,  Melbourne,  Aus. 

Washington  Letter 

"*  HE  December  7th  meeting  of  the  Women's  Single  Tax  Club  of 
Washington,  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  George  A.  Warren, 
ok  the  form  of  a  debate  between  Mr.  Walter  N.  Campbell  and  the 
)St.     Mrs.  Helene  H.  McEvoy,  president  of  the  club  presided. 
Mr.  Campbell  made  an  unusually  good  argument  for  the  Single 
ix  and  outlined  the  present  situation  in  a  general  way  and  specific- 
y  the  federal  methods  of  taxing  practically  everything  but  land 
lues,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  for  increased  employment  and 
wer  prices. 

Mr.  Warren's  argument  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  Single  Tax 
t  to  the  tactics  of  Single  Taxers.  He  stated  that  he  considered  the 
ngle  Tax  the  greatest  needed  reform  before  the  world,  and  that  in  a 
etime  he  had  never  known  its  philosophy  to  be  proved  unsound, 
s  contention  was  that  the  Single  Taxers,  in  advocating  the  Single 
x  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  fiscal  reforms,  alienated  the  sympathies 
millions  who  would  favor  it  as  one  reform  among  many,  all  but  the 
eatest.  The  heart  of  the  Single  Tax  case,  he  said,  is  that  society  is 
titled  to  and  should  appropriate  values  it  alone  creates — the  "un- 
rned  increment."  "But  all  around  are  other  unearned  increments 
lich  the  Single  Taxer  either  ignores  or  dismisses  with  the  statement 
at  these  are  all  finally  reflected  in  land  values.  The  average 
rson  observing  that  the  fortunes  of  the  very  rich,  or  the  main  portion 
such  fortunes,  are  much  more  often  represented  in  bonds  and  other 
jurities  than  real  estate,  and  no  more  earned  in  one  case  than  the 
ler,  feels  no  great  enthusiasm  for  a  tax  levied  only  upon  land  values, 
iving  scot  free  a  multitude  of  other  unearned  increments." 
The  session  of  March  7  was  held  in  the  large,  attractive  Sun  Parlor 
the  Washington  Hotel,  secured  for  our  use  by  our  host  and  hostess 
the  evening,  Representative  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Eckert. 
After  some  interesting  routine  business  the  president  introduced 
morablo  Charles  R.  Fcl:ert  of  Pennsylvania,  who  expressed  his 


satisfaction  that  so  many  were  interested  in  coming  to  hear  a  subject 
which  members  of  Congress  were  glad  to  run  away  from  just  now. 
The  Single  Tax,  he  believed,  was  keeping  the  campfires  of  freedom 
burning.  Human  society  is  a  natural  development  and  government 
an  artificial  one.  Thomas  Jefferson  once  declared  that  government 
best  which  governed  least.  The  only  two  laws  laid  down  by  a  legend- 
ary king  were  to  injure  no  one  and  then  do  as  one  pleased.  If  democ- 
racies are  to  endure,  they  must  be  built  upon  eternal  principles  of 
justice.  Many  inspiring  quotations  were  given  from  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Paine,  Altgeld  and  others,  which  are  as  applicable  to  our  present- 
day  conditions  as  when  first  uttered  by  these  fundamental  democrats. 

The  next  speaker,  Honorable  Knute  Hill  of  Washington,  comment- 
ing jokingly  upon  certain  members  of  Congress,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Biblical  account  of  creation  erred  in  saying  man's  rib  had 
been  taken  to  construct  woman — it  was  his  backbone!  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  he  compared  to  the  spirit  of  democracy,  while 
the  Constitution  was  its  body.  The  right  of  the  people  to  change 
theii  form  of  government  is  the  essential  principle  of  democracy, 
yet  men  have  been  imprisoned  for  quoting  from  the  former  document 
the  statement  that  when  governments  become  subversive  of  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  was  man's  duty  to  alter 
or  abolish  them.  The  two  most  important  parts  of  the  Constitution 
are  the  preamble  and  the  amendments.  The  President  and  the  New 
Deal  have  been  trying  to  enact  into  law  the  means  whereby  the  objects 
enumerated  in  the  praemble  may  be  realized.  But  under  the  present 
rules  and  regulations,  we  are  accomplishing  but  little,  since  measures 
which  a  committee  chairman  dislikes,  may  be  prevented  from  being 
brought  before  the  House;  and  even  after  passing  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  being  signed  by  the  President,  a  law  may  be  thrown 
into  the  waste  basket  by  the  Supreme  Court — and  we  call  this  democ- 
racy !  The  speaker  declared  it  was  his  purpose  to  get  some  rules  changed 
so  that  the  people  could  at  least  get  legislation.  Referring  to  the 
present  tax  bill  which  is  before  Congress  for  consideration,  and  which 
contains  319  pages,  he  said  he  wished  it  were  as  short  and  simple  and 
as  good  as  the  Single  Tax.  With  the  right  kind  of  production  and 
distribution,  we  could  raise  three  times  as  much  as  we  do  and  still 
not  have  too  much  There  will  be  three  great  names  in  American 
history:  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  gave  us  political  liberty  through 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  gave  human 
liberty  to  the  black  man;  and  the  third  name  should  be  that  of  the 
man  who  should  give  this  country  economic  freedom. 

Honorable  Robert  Grosser  of  Ohio,  considered  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomics more  along  philosophical  lines,  declaring  that  the  real  method 
of  acquiring  knowledge  was  originally  by  intuition  and  that  by  culti- 
vation of  that  faculty  the  human  race  will  make  progress.  What 
is  needed  is  to  teach  people  to  think.  Henry  George  taught  the  law 
of  justice,  which  the  speaker  understood  to  be  the  action  of  infinite 
mind,  the  only  real  substance  there  is.  Mr.  Grosser  disapproved  of 
students  taking  the  side  they  did  not  believe,  in  a  debate  just  for 
practice.  Many  people,  he  declared,  are  well  trained  and  well  schooled 
without  being  well  educated,  and  know  a  lot  that  isn't  so.  Our 
business  is  to  awaken  people  to  the  true  philosophy  of  government, 
not  touched  by  such  measures  as  protective  tariffs,  sound  money, 
new  deals,  etc. 

The  last  speaker,  Honorable  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  introduce  a  Single  Tax  measure  in  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  he  wanted  to  practice  on  his  hearers  that  evening 
and  see  how  much  of  a  Single  Tax  argument  he  could  make  in  five 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  wanted  to  be  called  down. 

At  the  end  of  a  five-minute  talk  on  the  subject,  time  was  called  on 
the  speaker,  and  then,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  audience, 
he  related  the  story  of  the  two  men  on  an  island,  one  of  whom  did  the 
working  and  the  other,  the  owning.  Then  a  shipwreck  cast  a  third 
man,  a  preacher,  on  the  island,  and  he  asked  and  was  granted  per- 
mission to  build  a  church,  but  when  he  touched  upon  the  labor  prob- 
lem, he  was  promptly  fired  from  his  position  by  the  owner  of  the 
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island,  whereupon  the  preacher  suggested  to  the  workingman  that 
they  exercise  their  right  as  a  majority  to  decide  the  question  and  to 
bring  about  justice  on  the  island.  But  the  workingman  refused  to 
listen  and  still  stuck  with  the  owner.  If  it  is  true  that  the  only  sin 
is  ignorance,  what  a  lot  of  sinners  there  must  be  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Bigelow  remarked. 

Following  the  speeches,  the  members  offered  an  informal  vote  of 
thanks  to  their  host  and  hostess  and  the  speakers,  for  the  most  enjoy- 
able meeting  of  the  season. — GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  CONFUSED  PROFESSOR 

"Your  Taxes."  By  William  J.  Shultz.  Umo.,  clo.  280pp.  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Co.,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  William  J.  Shultz  has  given  us  some  interesting  facts  in  this 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  But  most  of  these  facts  are 
well  known.  He  tells  us  that  fifteen  billion  dollars  are  contributed 
to  the  "greatest  spending  agency  on  earth,"  and  he  lists  the  various 
kinds  of  taxes  of  which  this  almost  inconceivable  sum  is  composed. 
He  is  more  concerned  with  the  amount  and  variety  of  these  taxes  than 
with  fundamental  principles  in  the  light  of  which  the  problems  he 
summons  for  review  must  be  considered.  Why  we  act  that  way  does 
not  seem  to  concern  him. 

He  rolls  around  his  tongue  these  items  like  sweet  morsels.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  conclusions  from  the  facts — any  fixed  conclusions 
based  on  laws  or  principles.  It  is  all  Gradgrind  stuff. 

We  wonder  whether  such  books  that  teach  nothing,  are  not  con- 
cerned about  principles,  do  not  discriminate  between  what  are  legiti- 
mate sources  of  taxation  and  seek  merely  to  astound  the  imagination 
by  a  parade  of  figures  are  worth  while.  If  there  is  any  semblance  of 
constructive  suggestions  it  jumps  out  at  us  from  one  of  the  pages  in 
which  the  author  advises  us  to  join  a  taxpayer's  association.  But 
these  taxpayers  have  no  more  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject than  the  author  himself.  How  shall  this  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem when  these  tax  associations  know  as  little  as  the  professor? 
Prof.  Schultz  does  atte'mpt  to  discriminate  between  taxes  on  land 
(why  does  he  not  say  land  values?)  and  taxes  on  houses,  but  even 
here  he  is  confused.  He  says,  "A  government  could  levy  a  tax  on  land 
so  heavy  that  it  practically  confiscated  all  land  rent  and  the  landlords 
could  not  pass  one  cent  of  it  on  to  the  tenants." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  user  of  land  who  pays  the  rent.  He 
pays  all  of  it  whether  taxed  or  not.  The  landlord  cannot  charge  his 
tenant  anything  additional  by  reason  of  the  tax.  He  is  already  get- 
ting all  he  can. 

On  page  29  he  says:  "Some  one  desperate  to  find  a  home,  offers 
your  landlord  a  slightly  higher  rent  than  you  have  been  paying,  and  to 
keep  your  house  you  have  to  meet  his  figure.  All  over  the  city  rents 
begin  to  rise  ..." 

It  will  be  news  to  the  student  of  taxation  that  a  rise  in  rents  follows 
any  such  course.  Rent  arises  from  social  activities  and  increase  in 
production.  The  author  cannot  make  up  his  mind  whether  taxes 
destroy  or  check  the  growth  of  capital,  though  it  would  seem  clear 
enough  that  any  diminution  of  capital  in  production  would  have  that 
effect. 

Nor  does  the  Professor  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  whether  the 
government  has  the  right  to  tax  anything  in  any  way  it  pleases.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  moral  principle  involved  anywhere. 

The  Professor  only  states  a  principle  to  abandon  it  the  next  minute. 
He  dismisses  the  "benefit  theory"  of  taxation.  He  thinks  the  "ability" 
theory  was  "formulated  by  scholars."  He  says  it  "bears  the  stamp 
of  'greater  intellectual  refinement'  \sic\  and  an  engaging  tenuous 
vagueness."  He  says  there  is  no  reason  in  support  of  either  propo- 
sition, still  keeping  up  the  merry-go-round,  putting  up  tenpins  to 
knock  them  down.  We  wonder  now  if  Prof.  Shultz  is  just  amusing 


himself,  or  is  what  we  have  called  him,  "a  confused  professor."  O 
is  his  case  one  of  ethical  shortcoming  as  appears  in  the  difficulty  h 
experiences  in  accepting  the  concept  of  "justice  in  taxation."  Am 
because  economists  have  come  to  no  conclusion  he  will  come  to  non 
and  advises  his  readers  to  accept  none.  There  is  something  more  thai 
confusion  here- — a  moral  myopia. 

After  making  what  looks  like  a  defense  of  free  trade  he  veers  agaii 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "Revolution  by  Taxation."  There  is  littl 
of  value  in  the  chapter  and  much  that  is  inconclusive  and  will  read  a 
well  backward  as  forward. 

After  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  high  taxation  has  never  destroyei 
any  business,  he  says,  "Several  chain  stores  in  Louisiana  have  alread; 
closed  some  of  their  branches,"  again  veering  his  position  in  orde 
to  make  his  confusion  constant  and  consistent. 

Prof.  Shultz  thinks  the  disparity  in  incomes  is  corrected  by  ou 
tax  system,  evidently  thinking  that  a  tax  on  higher  incomes  or  on  larg 
aggregations  of  wealth  is  a  remedy  for  the  inequality  in  distribution 
still  keeping  to  his  confused  theorizing  and  facing  fundamental  fact 
with  calm  complacency. 

We  are  amused  where  some  readers  will  be  shocked  at  the  following 
"When  a  new  income  tax  proposal  is  before  your  Congress  or  you 
State  legislature  throw  your  weight  .  .  .  make  your  contributio 
to  a  lobby  fund  and  fight — fair  and  foul — against  the  opposing  lobbies. 
This  is  the  first  instance  we  recall  of  any  professor  advocating  "foul 
means  to  escape  taxation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the  absence  c 
any  moral  principle  to  guide  him  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  thi 
open  and  very  candid  suggestion  of  foul  means  is  not  only  condone 
but  explicitly  recommended. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  this:     "While    a  stupidly  drawn,  ir 
herently  iniquitous  measure  it  will   gain   popular    acceptance  if 
administration  is  wise  and  efficient."     That  is  to  say,  if  an  iniquito 
measure  is  wisely  administered  it  is  not  so  bad  and  may  be  borne  wi 
equanimity.     This  is  the  inescapable  assumption. 

It  would  probably  be  a  waste  of  time  to  point  out  to  Prof.  Shu 
that  the  problems  that  trouble  him  are  to  be  solved  by  discriminati 
between  what  is  public  and  what  is  private  properry.     He  gives 
hint  of  this  and  hence  his  confusion. 

On  page  177  we  are  arrested  by  a  sentence.     He  is  speaking  of  : 
heritance  taxation,  but  it  will  apply  quite  as  aptly  to  all  the  problen 
he  treats  of,  and  it  is  this:     "There  is  no  answer  to  the  question 
except  those  dictated  by  your  preconceptions  and  prejudices." 

On  page  212  he  says:  "I  am  not  concerned  with  lightening  the  t 
burden  on  property  owners  or  preventing  the  burden  from  becomi 
heavier." 

What  then  is  he  attempting  to  do?  Again  he  says  (he  is  speaki 
of  property  taxation):  "No  one  seems  to  have  any  solution  for  t 
problem." 

It  becomes,  therefore,  increasingly  difficult  to  explain  why  he  wro 
the  book.— J.  D.  M. 


A  USEFUL  BOOK 


"American  Political  and  Social  History."  By  Prof.  Harold  Underwood  Faulkn 
of  Smith  College.  8vo.  772  pp.  Croft's  American  History  Series.  F.  S.  Crt 
and  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Here  is  a  work  we  can  commend  without  qualification.  It  is  a  gre; 
panorama  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  a  nation  that  is  unfolded,  an 
with  excellent  effect. 

The  author  maintains  the  democratic  outlook  from  the  start 
the  narrative,  which  begins  with  our  colonial  history  and  is  brougl 
down  to  the  World  War  and  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.     Always 
is  sure-footed,  as  when  he  says,  tracing  the  early  history  of  our  trad 
"Of  all  civilizing  influences  none  is  more  potent  than  commerce 
Or  when  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  the  growth  of  Great  Brita 
and  her  success  in  her  colonial  enterprises,  he  asys,  "Not  the  ! 
of  the  advantages  of  England  was  that  the  development  of  nationalis 
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the  growth  in  strength  of  her  national  government  were  not  ac- 
panied,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  by  the  loss  of  popular  representa- 

agencies." 

lie  book  is  history,  not  theory,  so  we  are  prepared  for  a  recital  of 
its  and  only  incidentally  for  controversial  points.  The  reader 
ampanies  the  author  on  the  migrations  which  resulted  in  the 
blishment  of  flourishing  communities  in  the  New  World.  But 
ays  it  is  to  be  observed — and  the  author  never  loses  sight  of  it — 
governing  impulse  was  the  quest  for  greater  freedom. 
Ve  catch  revealing  glimpses  of  the  leaders  of  these  empire  builders, 

read  many  familiar  and  unfamiliar  names.     William  Penn  stands 

for  his  magnificant  toleration,  for  unlike  some  of  these  early 
ers  among  the  colonists  he  demanded  the  same  freedom  for  others 

he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  followers.  The  like-minded  Roger 
iams  comes  in  for  a  word  of  commendation. 

does  not  appear  to  Prof.  Faulkner  that  the  "great  cavalier  ex- 
s"  to  Virginia,  stressed  by  John  Fiske,  ever  took  place,  and  he  says 

the  emigration  to  Virginia  as  elsewhere  came  from  the  middle 
ses  of  society. 

Vith  keen  insight  our  author  points  out  that  vagrancy,  theft  and 
licide  were  infrequent  in  colonial  times  and  says,  "the  population 

too  sparse,  the  people  too  dependent  upon  one  another,  and  the 
omic  opportunities  too  great  (the  italics  are  ours)  to  foster  this 

of  crime." 

e  touches  on  the  industrial  panics  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
s  they  were  due  primarily  to  over-expansion  in  the  development 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  mania  for  canal  building  which 

commenced  in  the  early  twenties  and  reached  its  climax  in  the 
r  thirties  and  with  which  had  gone  a  corresponding  speculation 
land,  which  meant  an  inevitable  economic  collapse."  (Again  the 
cs  are  ours.)  The  panic  of  1837  Prof.  Faulkner  calls  "America's 
t  major  economic  depression." 

ie  quotes  Prof.  Turner  as  follows:  "Up  to  our  own  day,  American 
ory  has  been  to  a  large  degree  the  history  of  the  colonization  of 
Great  West.  The  existence  of  an  area  of  free  land,  its  continuous 
ession,  and  the  advance  of  American  settlement  westward,  explains 
erican  development." 

)n  page  254  Prof.  Faulkner  says  once  more:  "Although  panics 
e  been  chiefly  due  to  over-expansion  in  transportation  facilities 

over-speculation  in  public  lands,  other  factors,  particularly  the 
ation  in  currency  and  banking,  have  contributed."  We  may 
nt  out  that  these  are  secondary  and  proximate  causes,  and  are 
atly  intensified  by  the  primary  cause.  Without  further  recom- 
ndation  we  select  Professor  Faulkner  to  write  a  much  needed  work 

'The  Cause  of  Panics." 
le  refers  to  the  panic  of  1857  as  due  to  the  same  cause.     The  reader 

remember  that  there  was  a  speedy  recovery  from  this  panic. 
)n  page  669,  speaking  of  the  land  boom  preceding  the  depression 
which  we  are  now  living,  Prof.  Faulkner  says,  "Every  panic  has 
:n  characterized  by  large  scale  land  speculation." 
nevitably  followed,  we  may  add,  by  recurring  collapse. 
Vhen  Prof.  Faulkner  gets  down  to  the  New  Deal  he  has  some  in- 
ssting  things  to  say.     He  keeps  his  judicial  pose,  but  he  does  say 
page  687:     "No  part  of  the  New  Deal  programme  aroused  more 
:icism  than  that  pertaining  to  agriculture.     The  destruction  and 
tailment  of  food  stuffs  at  a  time  when  millions  lacked  sufficient 
d  were  difficult  to  justify." 

leverting  to  the  purely  political  aspects  of  our  history  treated 
this  well  considered  work,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  birth 
the  nation  was  fraught  with  the  conflict  of  different  theories.  The 
vers  of  the  president  were  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  Prof, 
nlkner  quotes  an  historian  who  says  (and  our  author  seems  to 
lorse  the  statement):  "An  attempt  to  define  the  powers  of  the 
sidency  as  Roosevelt  has  defined  it  would  have  been  considered 
in  tyranny  in  1788."  This  period  and  the  bitter  conflicts  in  Wash- 
ton's  official  family  are  recited  with  intelligence  and  discernment. 


It  is  impossible  to  review  so  large  and  fine  a  book  within  the  limits 
permitted  us.  So  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
work  is  a  task  superlatively  well  done. 

Henry  George  is  mentioned  four  times  and  quoted  rather  signifi- 
cantly in  one  part  of  the  work.  There  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Jefferson 
on  page  162,  and  there  is  a  splendid  bibliography  included  as  an 
appendix.— J.  D.  M. 


A  SCANDAL  SHEET  OCTAVO 

"America's  Sixty  Families."  By  Ferdinand  Lundberg.  8vo.  544  pp.  Price, 
$3.75.  The  Vanguard  Press,  New  York  City. 

Here  is  a  book  which  Mr.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  started 
off  to  a  good  sale  in  a  somewhat  inflammatory  and  flamboyant  public 
speech. 

If  we  refer  to  this  work  as  "a  scandal  sheet"  it  is  because  we  are 
irresistably  impelled  to  this  designation.  For  these  families  are 
selected  as  "terrible  examples,"  as  if  there  were  some  moral  obliquity 
in  the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes,  and  that  even  the  marriages 
among  these  families  are  determined  with  a  view  to  the  consolidation 
of  these  great  accumulations. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  alliances  should  occur  almost  exclusively 
within  the  groups  where  men  and  women  commingle.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  these  unions  should  be  the  result  of  attraction  and  affection 
without  regard  to  any  other  consideration.  It  is  preposterous  to 
think  that  love  between  the  sexes  among  these  sixty  families  vary 
much  more  than  in  other  and  more  moderately  endowed  social  groups. 
And  it  is  even  permissable  to  think  that  there  is  as  great  a  number  of 
happy  marriages  among  these  sixty  families  as  may  be  found  else- 
where. 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  family  fortunes  have 
been  fused  by  marriages,  and  Mr.  Lundberg  gives  many  pages  to  the 
recounting  of  these  unions.  But  again  we  ask,  what  of  it?  The 
economic  set  up  is  not  changed.  Rent  still  flows  to  the  privileged 
class  whether  they  are  few  or  many;  the  ownership  or  control  of 
natural  resources  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  same  monopolistic  powers 
over  capital  investments.  Labor  goes  to  work  only  on  the  permission 
of  these  owners  of  the  natural  resources.  Their  powers  reside  in  the 
ownership  of  the  sources  of  supply,  not  in  marriages,  incorporations,  or 
combinations  in  themselves. 

Whether  the  number  of  those  who  control  the  wealth  of  the  country 
be  six,  sixty  or  six  hundred  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  natural  resources. 
"I  believe  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,"  says  Mr.  Ickes,  "that  about  one- 
half  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  corporate  form  and  over  one- 
half  of  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  two  hundred  corporations." 

These  figures  are  loose  enough,  but  we  shall  probably  make  no  great 
mistake  in  accepting  them.  But  whether  they  are  in  corporate  form, 
or  individually  owned  or  controlled,  makes  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence. It  makes  no  difference  if  the  individuals  who  control  natural 
resources  are  able  to  add  Inc.  after  their  names.  There  are  many 
corporations  in  the  country  which  find  difficulty  in  paying  their  office 
rent. 

Such  talk  is  plain  demagoguery,  no  less  so  because  it  is  quite  uncon- 
scious, springing  from  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  wealth  distribu- 
tion. The  reception  accorded  the  work  is  significant  of  the  same 
general  ignorance.  The  Nation,  which  obstinately  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  situation,  reviews  Mr.  Lundberg's  "Sixty  Families"  under 
the  title,  "Wealth  Against  Society."  Here  is  unconscious  confusion, 
for  how  can  wealth  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society? 

It  is  not  of  course.  The  power  of  wealth  is  a  borrowed  power.  It 
derives  any  influence  it  has  for  evil,  not  in  its  accumulations,  but  in 
its  control  of  natural  monopolies.  If  it  is  able  to  acquire  the  control 
of  educational  institutions,  newspapers  or  venal  editors,  to  carry  on 
an  effective  propaganda,  it  is  desirable  that  we  seek  for  more  funda- 
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mental  springs  of  domination,  Again  we  must  repeat  that  the  power 
of  wealth  is  a  borrowed  power.  Why  will  not  Mr.  Lundberg  see  this? 
Why  will  he  say:  "More  and  more  it  is  becoming  plain  that  the 
major  political  and  social  problem  of  today  centers  about  the  taxation 
of  great  wealth." 

Some  day  a  book  will  be  written  subjecting  to  a  real  analysis  the 
great  fortunes  that  have  grown  up  in  America,  separating  their  parts 
as  a  chemist  might.  The  writer  will  take  some  great  fortune  and  dis- 
sect it  into  its  various  parts,  placing  on  one  side  what  is  derived  from 
natural  resources,  tariffs,  patents,  etc.,  direct  and  indirect  control  of 
natural  monopolies,  and  the  remainder  due  to  superintendance  or 
managing  ability.  His  readers  will  be  surprised  at  what  little  re- 
mains of  these  great  fortunes.  It  will  be  clear  that  what  remains 
is  an  earned  fortune  and  belongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals  who 
made  it.  It  will  be  all  wages. ,  A  parade  of  great  fortunes  such  as 
Mr.  Lundberg  has  given  us,  while  ignoring  everything  that  is  funda- 
mental, will  not  help  us  any. 

The  writing  of  such  a  book  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  demand  the 
possession  of  special  faculties  and  above  all  an  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  political  economy  which  determine  the  rise  of  great  fortunes. 

At  present  there  is  no  one  we  can  think  of  able  to  write  such  a 
book.  As  long  as  we  are  obsessed  by  phantoms  of  the  real,  our  reason- 
ing, ignoring  as  we  do  the  fundamental  relations  of  man  to  the  land, 
we  shall  be  the  prey  of  shallow  sensation-mongers  who  now  have  the 
field  all  to  themselves. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Lundberg  is  well  written.  It  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  young  lady  typewriters  and  stenographers  and  by  Mr. 
Ickes  and  Walter  Winchell.  But  it  doesn't  contribute  one  iota  to  the 
knowledge  of  how  these  fortunes  were  amassed,  what  they  consist 
of,  or  what  shall  be  done  about  it,  if  anything. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Lundberg's  remedy  is  to  tax  them.  But 
they  are  already  heavily  taxed.  And  the  question  arises  if  their  power 
is  an  evil  one  why  are  not  these  evils  pointed  out?  We  should  know 
how  they  got  it  and  just  how  the  getting  of  it  hurts  others.  If  you 
should  confiscate  everything  that  is  possessed  by  them,  will  not  other 
families  take  as  much  more  as  these  sixty  families  take,  institutions 
remaining  as  they  are  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  being  unchanged? 

It  is  an  amazing  factual  history,  frankly  an  attack  on  the  rich, 
whom  the  author  calls  a  "psychopathic"  class. 

These  great  fortunes  and  their  vulgar  display  are  interesting  but  as 
we  have  said  not  important.  They  flow  to  the  recipients  and  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course.  But  anyway,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  appre- 
ciable number  understand  it.  That  they  fight  for  the  retention  of 
their  privilege  is  natural  enough,  but  they  do  so  with  the  convictions 
that  these  privileges  are  rights.  They  are  as  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  political  economy  as  the  men  who  write  text-books  about  it,  or  as 
Mr.  Ickes  himself  is. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  set  forth  that  books  like  "America's  Sixty 
Families"  are  not  particularly  useful  in  the  economic  scene  however 
well  written,  and  that  it  is  well  written  we  concede.  The  evil  of  books 
of  this  character  is  that  they  add  fuel  to  the  class  struggle  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  a  reasoned  solution,  or  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  problem.  Gustavus  Myers'  "History  of  Great 
American  Fortunes,"  in  the  first  hundred  pages  of  which  he  traces  the 
real  genesis  of  great  accumulations,  has  done  a  much  better  job,  in  a 
more  dignified  way,  and  with  a  somewhat  firmer  grasp  upon  economic 
principles. 

Our  quarrel  is  not  with  the  facts  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lundberg. 
These  we  accept  as  substantially  correct,  though  terribly  colored  with 
indefensible  implications.  It  is  a  picture  of  American  plutocracy 
that  is  impelling.  The, parade  of^the  names  of  those  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  a  sort  of 

"Moses  and  Aaron, 
Paul  Jones,  and  old  Charon," 

is  not  especially  illuminating.  But  it  will  just  carry  Mr.  Ickes  away 
with  it.  It  has.— J.  D.  M. 


FROM  A  NEW  ANGLE 

"Taxation  Turmoil."  By  W.  R.  B.  Willcox.  Small  12mo.  99  pages.  Pric< 
fifty  cents.  Eugene,  Oregon. 

The  reader  can  the  more  readily  get  the  drift  of  Mr.  Willcox's  ar] 
ment  by  the  following  quotation  from  page  60: 

"The  constant  reiteration  of  rent  as  payment  for  the  use  of  la 
and  the  evils  which  result  from  the  failure  of  government  to  coll 
the  rent,  has  led  many  people  to  regard  the  correction  of  social  £ 
economic  ills,  fundamentally,  as  a  land  question.  Much  has  b 
written  in  support  of  this  view.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  socia 
and  communist  insistence  upon  the  governmental  ownership  of  la 
Even  when  socialists  do  not  go  so  far  as  that,  it  convinces  many 
them  of  the  necessity  for  governmental  control  of  land.  All  of  th 
ideas  lead  to  the  theory  of  a  planned  economy  as  essential  to 
establishment  of  a  classless  social  order  and  presupposes  some  fc 
of  collectivism." 

This  is  deplorable  if  true.  But  there  is  a  Land  Question,  a  R 
Question,  and  a  Tax  Question,  and  the  solution  is  all  contained  in 
remedy  Mr.  George  proposes.  We  do  not  believe  that  those  v 
advocate  the  taking  of  economic  rent  for  public  purposes  as  a  solut 
of  the  land  question  are  in  the  least  danger  of  being  led  into  any  fc 
of  collectivism. 

Of  course  the  public  collection  of  the  economic  rent  can  be  defem 
with  little  reference  to  land,  and  if  Mr.  Willcox,  or  any  one  else,  wis 
to  do  that  we  say,  "God  speed  him."  This  question  is  so  large  a  < 
that  it  can  be  approached  from  many  angles,  and  if  one  is  not  enamou 
of  his  own  subtleties,  as  we  fear  is  often  the  case,  there  is  no  object 
to  a  different  approach  to  the  goal  which  Mr.  George  frankly  admit 
was  his  destination. 

We  are  even  willing  to  believe  that  a  presentation  of  the  rem 
from  the  angle  taken  by  Mr.  Willcox  will  appeal  perhaps  more  rea 
to  a  certain  order  of  minds.     But  it  is  only  a  partial  statement 
leaves  something  further  to  be  said — much  more  indeed. 

Of  course  Mr.  Willcox  has  made  out  a  good  case.     We  agree 
most  of  it,  save  for  the  part  we  have  just  quoted.     That  we  can  m 
it  a  more  convincing  argument  as  a  rent  question  than  as  a  land  ( 
tion  may  well  be  doubted.     But  a  number  of  doors  swing  open, 
it  is  indicative  of  the  universality  of  the  problem  that  there  is  r 
for  several  kinds  of  orthodoxy,  perhaps  several  kinds  of  heres 
well.     A  great  truth  has  many  doors.     When  Mr.  Willcox  says, 
is  not  the  private  possession  of  land  that  is  wrong  but  the  pri 
possession  of  rent,"  he  is  both  orthodox  and  correct. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  inadequate  review  of  an  able 
than  by  giving  the  following  from  page  135: 

"If  faced  with  evidence  of  popular  knowledge  of  the  actuality 
beneficence  of  the  natural  function  of  rent,  and  of  the  insidious 
lignancy  of  all  taxation — what  counsel  of  individual  justice,  of  s 
efficiency,  or  legal  efficacy,  or  of  morals,  ethics  or  religion,  coul 
brought  to  oppose  the  recovery  of  all  of  the  rent  for  all  of  the  pe 
and  the  abolishment  of  all  taxation?" — J.  D.  M. 

LACKS  A  GUIDING  PRINCIPLE 

"The  Folklore  of  Capitalism"  by  Therman  W.  Arnold.     Yale  University  Press, 

If  one  takes  up  this  book,  as  the  writer  of  this  review  did, 
the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  treated  to  a  sort  of  Machavellian  expo? 
how  the  modern  world  is  run,  he  will  not  be  disappointed.     As 
author  says,  the  book  is  an  application  to  a  broader  field,  the  fie 
business  and  of  economics,  of  the  same  point  of  view  represente 
an  earlier  book,  "The  Symbols  of  Government."     The  book  rr 
be  called  a  treatise  on  the  text.     "The  children  of  darkness  are  v 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  but  is  it  too  enter 
ing,  too  fascinating,  to  be  called  a  treatise.     A  sample  of  his 
is  useful  in  making  up  one's  mind  whether  to  buy  the  book  or  n< 

"We  have  seen  that  the  growth  of  great  organizations  in  Am 
occurred  in  the   face  of  a  religion  which  officially  was  dedicated  t 
preservation  of  the  economic  independence  of  individuals.     In 
a  situation  it  was  inevitable  that  a  ceremony  should  be  evolved 
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onciled  current  mental  pictures  of  what  men  thought  society 
;ht  to  be  with  reality.  .  .  .  Granted  an  insistent  social  demand 
ich  opposes  a  deeply  felt  ideal,  and  a  conflict  of  this  kind  between 
o  institutions — one  respectable  and  moral,  exemplyfying  the  ideal, 
d  the  other  sub  rosa  and  now  respectable,  filling  the  practical  need, — 
as  inevitable  as  the  reaction  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  hot  stove.  With- 
t  a  grasp  of  this  principle  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  anti- 
st  laws  should  or  should  not  have  been  passed.  People  sit  up  all 
ht  writing  books  to  contradict  each  other  on  whether  the  anti- 
st  laws  have  done  any  'good.'  They  become  blind  to  the  fact 
it  they  were  part  of  the  total  cultural  situation  which  tolerated 
at  organizations  in  the  face  of  a  deeply  felt  ideal  that  there  was  a 
se  to  'bigness.'  Corporations  (before  the  era  of  public  relations 
unsel)  were  pictured  as  fat,  greedy  men  preying  upon  the  poor, 
erefore  there  had  to  be  a  crusade  against  them.  That  crusade 
ulted  in  the  anti-trust  laws." 

Vast  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  modern  business,  "big  business," 

displayed  by  Mr.  Arnold.  There  are  many  indications  that  his 
owledge  of  the  subject  exceeds  his  understanding  of  it,  and  that 

finds    his  way  about  in  its  mazes  much  as  the  ancient  mariners 
and  their  way  about  the  sea — by  guess  and  by  gods,  without  the 
mpass  of  a  guiding  principle. 
He  quotes  Edward  Bellamy,  the  Brookings  Institute,  Stuart  Chase, 

tice  Cardozo,  John  L.  Lewis,  Karl  Marx,  The  New  Republic,  Henry 
rd,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  Theodore  and  Franklin 
xjsevelt,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  other 

horities,  but  of  Henry  George  he  seems  not  to  have  heard,  for  he 
es  not  even  mention  him.  Perhaps  he  realized  that  the  writings 

Henry  George  belong  not  in  the  realm  of  "Folklore." 
Yet  he  finds  his  way  about  in  the  labyrinth  with  rare  skill  and  has 
oduced  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  book.     Also,  he  has 
en  appointed  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 

aid  in  enforcing  these  anti-trust  laws. — STEPHEN  BELL. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

We  are  pleased  to  note  a  pamphlet  of  12  pages  and  cover  containing 
address  delivered  before  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by 

ter  Witt,  on  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  Sorrow,  and  broadcast  over  a  nation- 

de  hook-up. 

t  is  published  by  the  William  Feather  Company  and  is  an  excellent 
ount  of  the  life  of  the  great  emancipator.  It  is  characterized  by  the 

quence  which  for  years  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  this  orator 

our  movement.     In  a  short  address  Mr.  Witt  summarizes  the  life 

Lincoln  and  conveys  to  the  reader  an  indelible  impression  of  a  great 

iL 

\  friendly  letter  to  Peter  Witt  from  President  Roosevelt  is  printed 
the  first  page  of  the  pamphlet. 

'Canada's  Economic  Maladies,  Their  Cause  and  Cure,"  is  a  large 
;  booklet  of  36  pages  and  cover  in  impressive  form,  submitted  to  the 
yal  Commission  on  Dominion  Provincial  Relations  by  the  Single 
x  Association  of  Canada, 
t  is  not  only  in  outward  form  that  this  imposing  document  is  arrest- 

The  argument  for  the  taxation  of  economic  rent  is  reinforced 
examples  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  present  tax  system  which  inter- 
as  with  production,  and  holds  back  the  development  of  communi- 
5.  It  is  supported  by  statements  of  authorities  and  accounts  of 
•tial  successes  in  land  value  taxation  in  the  Western  Provinces  of 
nada  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
t  is  brightened  by  epigramatic  statements  such  as  appears  on  page 

follows: 

It  is  possible  by  unjust  and  foolish  taxation  to  destroy  all  industry 
1  it  is  also  possible  by  just  and  sane  taxation  to  destroy  monopoly, 
uce  the  cost  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  such  a  demand 
labor  as  to  make  unemployment  a  matter  for  [myth  and  legend." 

The  main  credit  for  the  writing  of  this  remarkable  Brief  goes  to 
.  E.  J.  Farmer,  but  collaborating  with  him  were  Alan  C.  Thompson, 
rbert  T.  Owens,  J.  H.  L.  Paterson,  President  of  the  Single  Tax 


Association  of  Canada,  C.  R.  Bagwell,  council  for  the  Association, 
and  Dorothy  E.  Coate. 

Copies  of  this  perhaps  history-making  document  may  be  had  for 
twenty-five  cents  each  by  application  to  Alan  C.  Thompson,  71  Bloor 
Street,  East,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

"How  to  Balance  Budgets,"  by  George  Dana  Linn,  a  pamphlet  of 
16  pages,  not  priced,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  timely  docu- 
ments to  come  to  our  desk.  Not  only  is  the  Georgeist  method  clearly 
outlined  but  the  historical  perspective  is  emphasized. 

We  give  a  tew  of  the  titles  of  subjects  treated  as  follows:  The 
Land  Problem;  the  Dole;  The  Dawn  of  Nuisance  Taxes;  No  More 
West;  Origin  of  Title  Deeds.  Added  to  these  are  a  number  of  para- 
graphs giving  present  conditions  in  various  countries,  also  brief  treat- 
ment of  such  present  day  problems  as  Sit  Down  Strikes;  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plan;  Panics,  and  necessary  state  constitutional  amendments. 
In  advocating  the  Georgeist  solution  our  author  warns  against  the  cry 
of  "confiscation"  by  opponents,  and  from  the  historical  viewpoint 
briefly  reviewed,  he  says,  "It  is  restoration  we  are  demanding,  not 
confiscation." 

"The  New  Earth"  is  a  pamphlet  of  16  pages  written  by  Robert 
C.  Bryant.  It  is  a  convincing  explanation  of  the  Georgeist  view- 
point, one  of  an  increasing  number  that  aim  to  give  the  Single  Tax 
philosophy  concisely  and  clearly.  We  consider  this  pamphlet  well 
worth  while  despite  one  or  two  inaccuracies,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
words  "land  nationalism,"  which  the  Georgeist  philosophy  does  not 
contemplate.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  or  from  Robert  C.  Bryant,  6200  Franklin  Avenue,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Write  for  terms. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  that  has  come  to  our  desk  is  "Toward  a 
Saner  America,"  comprising  99  pages  and  cover,  and  published  by 
Philip  Rubin,  Welsh  Road,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Mr.  Rubin  finds  the  solution  of  present-day  problems  in  govern- 
mental agencies  and  activities.  In  the  field  of  adult  education  he 
seems  to  think  it  the  duty  of  government  to  establish  a  higher  cultural 
standard  through  the  agency  of  the  radio. 

Mr.  Rubin,  without  being  an  advocate  of  socialism,  is  socialistic 
in  trend,  though  he  says  very  frankly  that  Russia,  Italy  and  Germany 
have  failed  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  worker  through  governmental 
agency  and  control. 

He  looks  for  the  slow  process  of  education  to  eradicate  what  he 
calls  "the  competitive  and  acquisitive  from  the  human  heart" — surely 
an  end  to  be  averted  rather  than  sought  for. 

There  is  high  praise  for  Henry  George  whose  teachings  Mr.  Rubin 
does  not  seem  wholly  to  understand.  There  are  wise  reflections  on 
protective  tariffs  and  protection  in  general.  We  would  remind  him 
that  "transportation  and  electric  power"  connote  a  land  problem, 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Rubin  does  not  seem  entirely  to  comprehend. 

Our  author  has  written  a  thoughtful  work  in  these  100  pages,  and 
it  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  indicate  much  that  seems  to  us 
unsound.  We  may  at  least  be  thankful  to  know  that  he  has  come 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  who  clothed  in  professorial  pre- 
tence shut  their  minds  wholly  to  the  philosophy  of  freedom.  There 
are  serious  flaws  in  Mr.  Rubin's  economic  philosophy,  but  the  defenses 
with  which  he  has  surrounded  them  are  not  impregnable  to  reasoned 
assault. — J.  D.  M. 

TO  love  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self  is  not  a  mere  pious 
sentiment.     It  is  every  whit  as  much  a  law  of  life 
as  fresh  air  is  to  the  body. — SIR  WILFRED  GRENFELL. 


E 


NSLAVE  the  liberty  of  but  one  human  being  and 
the  liberties  of  the  world  are  put  in  peril. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 
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Correspondence 

NATURAL-LAW  CONTROL  OF  INTEREST 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Mr.  Quinby's  "Fundamentals  of  Interest"  (Jan.-Feb.)  properly 
condemns  any  effort  to  control  interest.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand must  do  it  naturally,  regardless  of  futile  beliefs,  and  all  Single 
Taxers  agree  that  any  man-made  laws  about  it  must  be  worse  than 
useless. 

But  they  also  agree  that  rent-yield  from  land  investments  (about 
one-half  of  all)  is  unnatural,  and  that  it  will  be  cut  off  by  Single  Tax: 
That  this  result  is  certain;  and  that  when  this  field  is  cut  off  only 
business  investments  will  remain. 

(1)  Is  it  honest  or  sensible  to  ignore  these  certain  results  of  Single 
Tax? 

Whether  or  not  universal  prosperity  will  increase  "savings  for 
safety"  it  is  certain  that  users  of  capital  will  not  have  to  compete  for 
it  against  the  land-owning  lure.  (Does  any  Single  Taxer  question 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Thompson's  statement, — just  above  Mr.  Quinby's 
article, — that  "so  long  as  wealth  can  purchase  land  that  will  yield 
a  revenue  just  so  long  will  man  refuse  to  loan  wealth  without  demand 
ing  a  similar  return?" 

(2)  Is  not  the  direct  effect  of  present  rent  yield  on  yields  generally, 
obvious  and  important  enough  to  call  for  honest  recognition  by  Single 
Taxers? 

Everybody  knows  that  nature  furnishes  special  help  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  pigs,  wheat,  honey,  etc.  Nearly  everybody  knows  that 
these  are  unlimitedly  producible  just  as  machine  products  are;  and 
that  their  lowered  prices  similarly  benefit  all  consumers — not  the 
owners  in  particular. 

(3)  Must  Single  Taxers  discredit  their  cause  as  well  as  their  own 
intelligence  and  honesty,  by  not  knowing  or  not  admitting  this  natural 
general  distribution  of  these  gifts  of  nature? 

Unless  we  honestly  answer  these  questions  we  hurt  our  cause  as 
well  as  our  own  repute. 
Reading,  Pa.  WALTER  G.  STEWART. 

MR.  QUINBY  REPLIES  TO  THE  FOREGOING 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

If,  properly,  I  interpret  the  comments  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Stewart,  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  had  covered  the  essential  points  of  his  kindly 
"criticism"  in  my  article  under  discussion.  Yet,  he  is  entitled  at  least 
to  some  elucidation  of  what  I  said,  in  the  event  that  my  statements 
were  not  sufficiently  clear. 

In  all  research  based  upon  scientific  principles,  there  should  be  a 
clear  and  definite  understanding  in  the  use  of  terms.  Henry  George 
was  always  definite  in  making  this  truth  paramount.  It  seems  to  me 
that  never  could  there  be  any  reason  for  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  any  truth,  if  they  who  expound  it  used  the  same  language. 
For  instance,  would  not  a  universal  language  go  far  to  promote  uni- 
versal peace? 

Mr.  Stewart  says  we  agree  "that  rent-yield  from  land  investments 
(about  one-half  of  all)  is  unnatural."  Is  he  not  here  falling  into  the 
error  of  some  "professors  of  economics"  of  confusing  rent  and  interest? 
If  he  means  "rent"  as  including  payment  for  the  use  of  land  and  the 
improvements  upon  it,  he  is.  If  he  uses  the  term  "rent"  in  the  same 
sense  as  did  Henry  George,  that  is,  payment  for  the  use  of  land  alone 
(unimproved),  then  I  do  not  comprehend  his  meaning  "about  one- 
half."  One  hundred  per  cent  of  it  is  "unnatural,"  if  by  the  latter 
term  he  means  that  it  is  unnatural  for  any  individual  to  appropriate 
it  to  his  personal  advantage.  But  rent  is — when  we  understand  it 
as  compensation  for  the  use  of  land.  It  is  not  "unnatural,"  but 
strictly  natural  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  law.  It  arises 
solely  and  naturally  from  the  demand  of  mankind  for  the  use  of  land, 


from  which  not  one  individual  of  us  may  escape,  so  long  as  we  mini 
with  our  fellows.  It  will  do  this  despite  the  fact  of  whether-  it 
"owned"  by  one  or  by  many.  That  fact  forms  the  sole  basis  for  c 
claim  that  "The  rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  people."  If  the  d 
is  true,  our  claim  is  just — having  its  foundation  in  natural  justii 
"Rent"  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  both  land  and  improvements 
two-fold,  which  obliges  one  discussing  the  scientific  principle  of  it 
distinguish  between  compensation  for  the  land  or  site  itself  and  t 
improvements  upon  it.  That  for  the  land  properly  is  rent.  Th 
part  for  improvements  is  interest  or  wages.  If  the  improvemer 
have  been  made  through  the  employment  of  labor  of  others,  t 
return  (yield)  is  interest.  If  it  is  for  improvements  performed 
the  "owner"  himself,  it  is  wages. 

(Parenthetically,  who  of  us  has  not  heard  the  shallow  socialis 
statement,  "Socialism  includes  the  government  ownership  of  land 
As  if  that  fact  would  alter  or  annihilate  the  natural  law  of  rent.  La 
and  its  value  are  two  different  things.  One  is  a  natural  "producl 
The  other  is  truly  the  product  of  human  association  and  social  a 
individual  necessity  of  toil  and  enterprise.  If  only  F.  D.  R.  co 
grasp  this  simple  truth,  it  would  save  him  from  some  of  the  bltind 
of  his  methods.) 

Quoting  Mr.  Thompson's  article,  Mr.  Stewart  asks  if  the  followers; 
Henry  George  will  dispute  the  statement  "so  long  as  wealth  can  pi 
chase  land  that  will  yield  a  revenue,  just  so  long  will  man  refuse 
loan  wealth  without  demanding  a  similar  return."  Of  course  not,  t 
does  that  imply  the  converse?  Does  it  mean  that  after  governrm 
appropriates  rent,  men  will  lend  "wealth"  "without  demanding 
similar  return?"  Perhaps  it  might  be  so,  but  that  will  be  when  rr 
work  without  wages  and  lend  without  interest. 

As  a  general  rule  men  do  not  lend  "wealth" — except  as  wealth  m 
be  estimated  as  capital.  They  do  not  lend  wealth  at  all  in  mak 
a  loan  of  money,  for  the  simple  reason  that  money  is  not  wealth,  1 
merely  a  representative  of  wealth.  No  sane  person  borrows  mor 
simply  for  the  sake  of  having  it.  He  converts  it  at  once  into  wea 
in  the  form  of  food,  clothing  or  shelter,  or  into  capital  for  some  busin 
enterprise.  The  reason  for  the  fact  that  wages  and  interest  rise  a 
fall  together  is  that  both  are  essential  to  the  production  of  weal 
It  is  not  wealth  that  earns  interest,  but  capital.  Neither  labor  : 
capital  can  be  employed  without  the  aid  of  the  other.  Demand 
one  involves  demand  for  the  other.  Wages  compensate  labor, 
terest  compensates  capital. 

Regarding  question  No.  2,  I  agree  that  rent  does  and  always  i 
affect  the  returns  (yield)  of  products  generally.  For  regardless 
what  power  collects  it,  it  must  come  out  of  the  production  of  weal 
and  only  they  who  produce  the  wealth  will  pay  it.  But  the  difl 
ence  between  the  social  appropriation  of  rent  and  its  private  < 
lection,  as  now,  is,  that  what  is  paid  will  go  as  recompense  for 
services  which  government,  as  representative  or  agent  of  the  so< 
compact,  shall  render,  instead  of  into  private  coffers  of  persons  liv 
upon  the  sweat  and  blood  of  mankind.  And  that  would  be  "s< 
difference!  " 

With  reference  to  the  natural  increase  in  raising  "pigs,  wheat,  hon 
etc.,"  there  is  indeed  a  "special  help"  on  the  part  of  nature.  T 
is,  the  natural  laws  of  growth  or  increase  do  aid  labor,  but  let  us 
forget  that  it  is  labor  alone  which  is  the  beneficiary  (or  should  be. 
this  "special  help."  In  domestic  affairs,  the  calf  does  not  deve 
into  a  cow,  except  through  the  toil  of  man,  nor  does  the  juice  of  gra 
become  wine  except  through  the  same  means  employed  in  vari 
ways.  To  the  laborer,  in  these  as  in  all  cases,  belongs  the  fruit 
toil. 
Los  Angeles,  California.  LAURIE  J. 

SLAVERY  OR  FREEDOM 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  you  probably  know,  I  have  been  interested  in  Single  Tax 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  feel  like  perhaps  many  others  that 
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dency  is  away  from  liberty  and  toward  restriction,  and  that  the 
1  issue  before  the  people  is  slavery  or  freedom.  The  real  reason 
so-called  capitalists  refuse  to  become  interested  in  Single  Tax 
hat  they  realize  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  present  system  is  de- 
ident  entirely  upon  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor. 
Single  Tax,  we  believe,  would  free  labor,  and  continuance  of  employ- 
nt  under  existing  conditions  would  be  impossible.  The  laboring 
>ple  considered  as  a  whole  do  not  realize  what  causes  their  present 
ration  and  vainly  strive  to  bring  about  some  improvement  through 
anization.  The  capitalists,  on  the  other  hand,  realize  to  free  the 
orer  would  bring  about  a  change  in  our  present  set  up. 
The  real  issue  must  eventually  be  faced.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
ystem  which  depends  on  slavery  or  are  we  going  to  free  the  labor- 
man  and  bring  about  a  complete  change  in  our  present  system. 
!"he  present  system  received  its  big  impetus  when  the  tenures  in 
jland  were  abolished  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
d  the  burden  on  land  not  been  removed  the  system  as  we  know  it 
,ld  not  have  developed. 

it,  Michigan.  HENRY  C.  L.  FORLER. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  WIDE  SPREAD  PROPAGANDA 
.TOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

'ongressman  Eckert's  speech  on  "The  Wagner  Bill,  Land  and 
X>r,"  is  an  excellent  and  readable  presentation  of  the  Henry  George 
n;  it  will  attract  the  attention  of  both  the  supporters  and  the 
ttnents  of  the  Wagner  Bill  and  will  offend  neither  of  them. 
'opies  can  be  had  from  Congressman  Charles  R.  Eckert  of  Penn- 
/ania  for  distribution  franked  for  postage.  It  may  be  ordered 
used  to  advantage  by  anyone. 

ome  fifteen  thousand  copies  have  already  been  circulated  among 
"iry  George  people  and   prospects.     If  desired  by  the  thousands, 
cost  of  printing  would  be  required,  which  is  about  four  dollars 
*  thousand. 

BOLTON  HALL. 

A  SUGGESTION 
TOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

||t  is  my  constant  wish  that  your  splendid  editorials  in  LAND  AND 

EDOM  might  have  a  wider  circulation.     It  is  ridiculous  to  observe 

enormous  circulation  that  is  given  to  so  much  that  is  trash.     What 

/ou  think  of  The  Freeman?     I  am  hoping  that  it  will  do  the  work 

the  old  Standard  did  so  well,  and  that  The  Public  did  so  very  well 

little  different  way.     I  have  often  thought  that  we  might  arrange 


ier's  or  Liberty,  provided  of  course  that  we  could  get  the  right  man 
provide  just  the  right  copy  for  it  and  that  we  could  get  enough 
s  from  our  own  people  and  their  friends  to  justify  that 
I  used  to  suggest  this  to  Louis  Post  in  the  old  days, 
lita,  Kansas. 


wo  or  more  pages  in  some  weekly  journal  of  wide  circulation  like 


HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 


A  PLEA  FOR  TOLERATION 
TOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

must  confess  to  a  growing  irritation  at  the  constant  quibbling 

ngst   ourselves  over   non-essentials.     In   your   January-February 

e  Alan  Thompson  is  at  it  again  with  more  than  insinuation  that 

cwith   is  neither  an   economist    not  a   scientist,  and   all   because 

two  do   not  happen  to  agree   upon   Beckwith's  mannerisms — if 

they  may  be  called — the  casus  belli  just  now  being  their  disagree- 

t  upon  the  matter  of  interest. 

o  my  mind,  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  is  clear  and  explicit 
n  every  economic  question  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
ice  in  our  social  order.  Rent  is  always,  and  everywhere  a  social 
tion,  hence  should  be  collected  by  society,  not  turned  over  to  every 
:y  (or  unlucky)  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  for  their  private  exploitation, 
collection  by  society  would  immediately  open  the  resources  of 


nature  to  all  upon  equal  terms;  would  force  unused,  rent  bearing 
land  into  use  and  uneconomically  used  land  into  its  full  economic 
use.  And  I'm  pretty  sure  that  both  Beckwith  and  Thompson  will 
give  100  per  cent  assent  to  this  statement. 

The  vast  majority  of  men  I  meet  do  not  care  enough  about  anything 
save  their  own  supposed  self  interest  even  to  give  any  economic  ques- 
tion a  thought;  why,  then,  attempt  to  interest  them  in  a  subtlety 
which  has  no  more  bearing  upon  the  truth  we  all  agree  upon  than 
the  phases  of  the  moon  upon  the  movements  of  Jupiter?  And  if  one 
who  has  been  convinced  of  this  truth  can  be  deterred  from  its  espousal 
by  any  doubt  of  George's  correctness  or  incorrectness  upon  the  cause 
of  interest  or  his  espousal  of  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  he  is  not 
worth  a  damn  to  this  or  any  other  cause  involving  the  fundamentals 
of  social  life. 

Just  exactly  what  is  the  difference  whether  one  sides  with  Thompson 
or  with  Beckwith  in  this  matter?  If,  as  Thompson  declares,  "interest 
will  disappear  when  economic  rent  is  collected  in  lieu  of  all  taxes," 
why,  presto,  it  will  do  so,  no  matter  which  is  right;  and  does  he  sus- 
pect that  Beckwith  is  any  less  devoted  to  such  collection  of  rent  than 
himself?  Then  why  all  the  pother?  And  since  it  is  pretty  difficult 
for  anyone  to  follow  any  other  method  of  propaganda  than  that  which 
seems  to  him  most  effective,  let  us  be  just  a  trifle  tolerant  of  the  other 
fellow's  method.  Long  before  our  common  goal  has  been  reached 
both  these  valiant  protagonists  of  this  truth  will  have  taken  his  abode 
in  "the  narrow  house,"  so  vindication  of  the  contention  of  either 
will  have  scarcely  an  academic  interest  for  either  disputant. 

Remember  the  two  yokels  who  were  dragging  their  cart  across  the 
marsh  and  got  it  mired  in  the  mud;  one  declared  for  a  hickory  lever 
to  get  it  out,  but  the  other  would  have  nothing  but  oak,  and  while 
they  disputed,  the  cart  sank  so  deeply  that  it  could  not  be  retrieved. 

In  my  estimation  Mr.  Beckwith  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  advo- 
cates of  the  Georgeian  truth  we  have,  and  Mr.  Thompson  is  another. 
Let  us  direct  our  attack  against  the  enemy,  not  wrangle  amongst 
ourselves.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  homo  sapiens  has  not  been  out 
of  the  trees  long  enough  to  have  progressed  far  toward  the  human 
life. 
Marathon,  Iowa.  T.  J.  KELLEY,  M.  D. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  PLENTY 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

You  put  it  strongly  and,  I  believe,  most  truly:  "Poverty  is  the 
foe  of  all  social  advance,  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  as  well  as  material 
progress."  I  suppose  you  include  not  only  poverty  itself  but  the 
fear  of  poverty  and  the  myriad  superstitions  that  are  born  of  fear. 

Your  hope,  you  say,  is  in  the  young.  You  are  a  younger  product 
of  my  own  era — I  am  eighty  years  old.  I  think  both  you  and  I  have 
the  right  to  hope  that  the  new  spirit  that  manifests  itself  is  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  makes  converts  and  apostles  of  us  all. 

I  agree  with  you  most  enthusiastically:  "In  the  philosophy  of 
freedom  is  the  germ  of  a  new  renaiscence." 

Our  civilization  has  brought  into  play  greater  freedom  than  ever 
was  known  in  the  world  before.  This  freedom  has  led  to  the  plenty 
which  Henry  George  was  the  first  to  declare  and  prove,  and  which 
has  forced  itself  upon  attention  of  observers  and  thinkers  every- 
where. 

Evidently  referring  to  the  followers  of  Henry  George,  you  say: 
"Ours  is  a  tremendous  responsibility."  Once  more,  I  very  heartily 
agree.  But  I  think  we  do  not  discharge  that  responsibility  by  any 
of  the  methods  we  have  adopted.  I  approve  of  all  methods  that  are 
in  line  with  the  Henry  George  philosophy,  but  I  think  we  have  made  a 
big  mistake  in  not  beginning  where  George  began.  When  he  announced 
in  the  very  first  words  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  that  the  age  of  plenty 
had  begun,  he  flatly  contradicted  the  thought  of  his  time.  But  to- 
day the  belief  in  plenty  is  universal.  But  the  world's  self-appointed 
spokesman  dare  not  follow  the  plain  road  that  George  marked  out 
leading  to  the  abolition  of  poverty. 
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Plenty  is  our  heritage  from  our  great  prophet  and  leader.  If  we 
declare  it  confidently  and  exultantly  we  can  justify  both  our  declara- 
tion and  our  confidence  by  showing  how  the  social  mechanism  that  he 
devised — the  recovery  of  rent — will  distribute  plenty  on  a  plenty 
scale  and  so  will  abolish  poverty  and  establish  economic  equity — for 
practical  purposes,  economic  equality: — "Who  should  crouch  where 
all  were  freemen?  Who  oppress  where  all  were  peers?" 
Ottawa,  Canada.  A.  C.  CAMPBELL. 

APPROVES  OUR  EDITORIAL 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  editorial  in  issue  just  received  pleased  me  very  much.  For 
several  years  my  own  expressed  opinion  that  the  rapid  decadence 
of  the  present  so-called  civilization  was  apparent  in  the  grotesque, 
not  to  say  "rotten,"  productions  in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture, 
music  and  literature  has  received  no  response  and  scarcely  even  polite 
attention. 

Art  is  crude,  infantile  and  offensive  to  the  eye,  music  a  mere  din 
and  offense  to  the  ear,  and  books  so  poorly  and  clumsily  written  that 
good  material  for  an  interesting  story  is  so  prosy  as  to  be  tiresome 
and  almost  unreadable. 

I  hope  you  are  right  as  to  "the  questioning  spirit  of  the  young." 
My  observation  has  noted  either  absolute  indifference  or  interest 
only  in  the  superficial  nonsense  and  jargon  of  Marxism. 

How  can  Broadus  Mitchell  express  such  appreciation  of  Henry 
George  as  he  has  in  the  article  in  your  current  issue  and  then  speak 
over  the  radio  such  nonsense  as  "we  must  have  production  for  use 
and  not  for  profit"  to  solve  our  economic  problems.  The  answer 
of  course  is  probably  the  necessity  of  holding  a  job  and  the  fact  that 
probably  Johns  Hopkins,  as  is  true  of  Harvard,  Columbia  and  many 
of  the  Western  State  Universities,  gets  a  large  income  from  ground 
rents. 
Boston,  Mass.  EDMUND  J.  BURKE. 

A  CORRECTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Walter  Fairchild's  article  on  interest  in  your  January-February 
edition  is  very  clear  and  conclusive,  except: — 

He  states  that  "interest,  however,  is  not  a  return  for  borrowed 
capital,  but  is  the  return  for  the  use  of  capital." 

I  have  rewritten  this,  and  W.  F.  approves,  to  read  "Interest  is  not 
a  return  for  borrowing  (capital)  but  is  a  return  in  the  using  of  capital." 
N.  Y.  City.  F.  C.  MAGUIRE. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

R.  R.  STOKES,  labor  candidate  for  Parliament  in  the  1938  By- 
Elections  from  Ipswich,  England,  is  triumphantly  elected,  reversing 
a  conservative  majority  of  several  thousand  for  the  opposition.  In 
his  manifesto  he  says:  "I  believe  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  private 
monopoly  of  natural  resources  through  the  taxation  of  land  values  is 
the  most  potent  remedy  for  the  evil  distribution  which  is  the  cause  of 
poverty  and  distress.  Land  values  are  the  creation  of  the  community 
and  arise  out  of  its  presence.  The  landowner  contributes  nothing  by 
his  ownership  as  distinct  from  his  management."  Mr.  Stokes  served 
during  the  World  War  in  the  Royal  Field  artillery  and  was  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  concludes  his  manifesto  by  saying,  "I  look 
forward  to  a  state  of  society  in  which  everyone  can  live  in  economic 
security  and  war  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  where  freedom  and  justice 
are  secure  for  all  men." 

MRS.  ROSWELL  SKEEL,  JR.,  writes:  "I  am  more  and  more  pleased 
with  the  Freeman  which  is  certainly  a  good  supplement  to  your  dig- 
nified and  more  universal  sheet." 


WE  are  pleased  to  announce  that  The  New  Commonweal  of  N< 
Zealand  has  resumed  publication.  It  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Coi 
monwealth  Party  of  New  Zealand  and  is  published  at  Hohair  Stret 
Matamata,  New  Zealand.  The  number  before  us  is  full  of  good  thin 
and  is  Number  One,  Volume  One,  of  the  new  series  that  succeeds 
the  former  Commonwealth  of  Wellington.  Success  to  it! 

"MiLK  RIVER  Thrives  Under  Single  Tax"  is  the  title  of  an  artic 
in  the  Herald  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta.  It  states  that  relief  cost  sho' 
a  decline  over  the  previous  year  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  bank  balan 
from  year  to  year. 

WILLIAM  B.  VERNAM,  long  active  as  a  Single  Taxer  in  Brookl> 
is  dead  at  eighty-one.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Vernam  was  preside 
of  the  Brooklyn  Single  Tax  Club.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  talen 
He  painted  many  portraits  in  oil  of  prominent  business  men  and 
his  younger  years  was  active  in  amateur  theatricals.  He  was  bo 
in  England  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  is  si 
vived  by  his  sons,  Harold  D.  and  Gilbert  S.  Vernam;  a  daught 
Mrs.  Margaret  O'Connell,  and  a  brother,  Sanford  J.  Vernam 
Trenton,  N. J 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts'  legislati 
providing  for  an  excise  tax  on  certain  vacant  lands.  Most  of  th< 
proposals  take  a  wrong  direction,  as  this  one  does,  but  they  i 
significant  as  straws  in  the  wind. 

ANDREW  FURSUETH,  head  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  who  for  m 
years  championed  the  cause  of  "those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
ships,"  died  recently  in  Washington  after  a  long  career  of  usefuln 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  believer  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry  Geo 
and  was  known  all  over  the  world. 

The  Square  Deal,  Single  Tax  organ  of  Canada,  published  in  Toro 
shows  Canada  waking  up.     The  Jan.-Feb.   number  contains 
interesting    news.     Printed    in    this    number    is  an  address  by 
Anderson  of  Montreal  in  which  he  calls  Henry  George  "the  gre 
Christian  since  St.  Paul." 

A  VERY  favorable  review  of  Louis  Wallis'  "Burning  Questioi 
Making  Your  Living  in  a  Monopolized  World,"  appears  in  the  H 
Street  Journal  of  Feb.  4. 

"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  does  not  deteriorate  with  the  years,"  wr 
John  B.  McGauran  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

W.  L.  CROSMAN  of  Revere,  Mass.,  quotes  Lincoln  and  his  view.' 
the  land  question  from  Robert  H.  Browne's  "Abraham  Lincoln 
the  Men  of  His  Time,"  in  the  Boston  Trawler  of  Feb.  12. 

THE  Sales  Tax  Absurd  is  the  title  of  a  well  written  letter  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  Times,  from  the  pen  of  James  B.  Ellery. 

AN  article  from  The  Medical  Times  by  Dr.  Arnold  Jacobson, 
editor,  on  Francis  Quesnay,  leader  of  the  physiocrats,  has  been  prir 
in  leaflet  form  for  distribution  and  may  be  had  of  Dr.  Jacobson 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  Commencement  Dinner  of  the  Middletown,  N.  Y.  He 
George  School  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Clo: 
instructor  of  the  school,  acted  as  toastmaster  and  a  number  of 
graduates  spoke.  Mr.  Frank  Chodorov,  director  of  the  Scf 
addressed  the  gathering  and  presented  certificates  to  the  gradu; 
Sixty  persons  attended. 
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ILBERT  M.  TUCKER,  author  of  "The  Road  to  Prosperity,"  and  a 
iber  of  the  faculty  at  the  New  York  Henry  George  School,  addressed 
students  of  the  Sarah  Lawrence  College  at  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  on 
.  17. 

HE  Roman  Forum,  published  by  Frederick  W.  Roman  in  Los 
eles,  in  its  issue  of  March  reprints  Henry  George's  "Ode  to  Liberty," 
prefaces  it  with  an  appropriate  introduction. 

he  Universal  Engineer,  published  at  ISO  Nassau  Street,  is  an  im- 
sive  organ  of  the  engineering  trade,  and  gives  in  the  March  issue 

1  page  contributed  by  John  H.  Allen  under  the  heading,  "Lincoln 

d  the  Slaves.     Let  us  Free  the  Land." 

he  Financial  World  of  this  city  with  forty  thousand  circulation 
s  a  friendly  review  of  Louis  Wallis*  "Burning  Question." 

R.  A.  C.  CAMPBELL  of  Ottawa,  writes  Stephen  Bell:     "I  have 

finished  reading  your  'Rebel,  Priest,  and  Prophet,"  and  I   write 

nee  to  thank  you  for  writing  it.     I  was  an  outsider  and  non- 

icipant,    but    breathlessly    interested    follower    of    the    McGlynn 

roversy.     I  did  not  understand  it.     Now  your  book  reminds  me 

le  points  that  I  had  misunderstood  in  thought.     The  effect  of 

book  is  to  give  me  that." 

EORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY  is  dead  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  Single  Taxer,  but  will  be  chiefly 
vn  as  a  philanthropist.     He  retired  from  the  banking  business 
J06  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.     He  was  a  life  long  Democrat  and  a 
>  d  of  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  whose  candidacy  for  the  presi- 
!:y  he  espoused.     Just  how  much  of  Henry  George's  philosophy 
iad  absorbed  seems  doubtful.     To  the  movement  he  gave  very 
I:  in  comparison  to  his  great  gifts  in  other  directions.     He  was  a 
ilcriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  made  occasional  small  con- 
ditions to  its  up-keep.     Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  banker  he 
0*1  with  Irving  Fisher's  fluctuating  dollar  and  government  owner- 
l|;  of  railroads,  and  defended  the  capital  gains  tax.     He  was  a  re- 
cably  handsome  man.     The  New  York  Times  said  of  him  editori- 
'A  phrase  which  he  once  used  of  another  is  most   fittingly 
ed  to  him;    'his  is  the  glory  of  high  citizenship.'     And  such  was 
Mympian  appearance  that   Phidias  would  have  chosen  him  to 
r  Zeus." 


a  short  but  well  considered  speech  Congressman  Herbert  Bigelow, 
ding  his  land  tax  amendment  to  the  new  tax  bill,  said:  "Mr. 
rman,  the  greatest  Democrat  in  Ohio  in  a  hundred  years 
duced  in  this  house  44  years  ago  the  same  proposal  I  am  intro- 
ng  today.  This  was  my  good  friend  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson.  At 
time  he  got  six  votes.  Last  year  I  introduced  it  and  got  26 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  call  for  a  division  on  this  amendment 
'  may  have  the  happiness  of  getting  27  votes  anyway  this  after- 
."  On  division  there  were  32  ayes  to  45  noes.  So  Congressman 
ow  got  five  more  votes  than  he  asked  for. 

p..  G.  M.  FOWLDS,  son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Fowlds,  writes  us 
esting  that  there  is  a  field  for  some  student  to  write  a  thesis  on 
lecline  and  fall  of  civilizations  in  the  past  in  the  light  of  Henry 
ge's  philosophy.  Also  he  suggests  a  summary  of  the  influence 
nd  systems,  coupled  with  tariff  restrictions,  which  are  admitted 
lany  authorities  as  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  1929.  We  pre- 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Fowlds  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

t.  C.  J.  LAVERY  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  writes  us  a  letter 
is  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  in  which  he  says:     "The  way  to 


abate  our  tax  muddle  is  to  begin  by  abating  taxes."  He  favors  the 
action  for  organization  taken  at  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  Henry 
George  Congress.  He  believes  the  taxes  on  railroads  are  the  most 
vicious  and  thinks  that  here  the  abatement  process  should  begin. 
He  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  political  party. 

DOROTHY  THOMPSON  is  "getting  warm,"  as  the  children  say  in  their 
games.  She  writes  in  the  Herald  Tribune 

"Join  the  Survivors  Organization,  Mr.  President.  All  we  want  you 
to  do  is  to  get  together  the  smartest  experts  on  taxes  that  you  know — 
and  you  won't  find  them  all  in  the  Treasury  Department — and  tell 
them  to  work  out  a  tax  system  that  takes  the  taxes  off  productive 
land  and  puts  them  on  idle  land,  that  takes  the  taxes  off  pay  rolls. 
Just  keep  one  thing  in  mind;  that  we  want  to  put  idle  men  and  idle 
capital  to  work  and  that  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  make  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  people  to  put  them  to  work,  and  not  to  their  disadvantage. 
.  .  .  And  if  we  guarantee  to  put  five  million  men  to  work  you  won't 

need  so  many  taxes. 

( 

MRS.  W.  O.  BLASE,  whose  husband  passed  away  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  on  December  16,  will  carry  on  her  husband's  business,  in  which 
we  wish  her  all  possible  success. 

HENRY  C.  LIPPINCOTT,  veteran  Single  Taxer  of  Philadelphia  for 
many  years,  passed  away  on  December  8.  He  became  interested  in 
the  movement  by  reading  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  was  among 
the  first  to  rally  to  the  call  for  volunteers  in  the  Delaware  campaign 
of  1895-6.  He  was  ninety-three  years  old. 

CLARENCE  DARROW  is  dead  after  a  long  and  useful  life.  With  an 
almost  unbroken  record  of  acquittals  in  criminal  cases  his  career  as  a 
trial  lawyer  was  unique.  He  will  pass  into  history  as  the  Great  De- 
fender. Where  his  sympathies  were  enlisted  he  served  without  charge. 
He  was  certainly  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  of  his  time,  ft  was  our 
privilege  to  introduce  him  as  a  speaker  at  one  of  the  Henry  George 
Congresses  in  Chicago,  on  which  occasion  Peter  Witt  paid  him  a  high 
compliment.  In  another  column  will  be  found  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  great  advocate  from  Mrs.  Antoinette  Wambough,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

MR.  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM  discussed  the  housing  problem  at  the 
Town  Hall  and  his  picture  appeared  in  the  Herald-Tribune.  Mr. 
Buttenheim  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  raise  his  voice  in  defense 
of  our  principles. 

CORNELIUS  W.  KIEVIT  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  is  dead.  He  was  born  in 
Illinois  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  newspaper  executive.  He 
was  an  active  Single  Taxer  and  for  a  time  was  president  of  the  Passaic 
Single  Tax  Club.  He  developed  a  facility  for  public  speaking  from 
platform  and  cart  tail  He  was  a  subscriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
almost  from  the  beginning  and  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Henry 
George  Congress  we  had  the  opportunity  of  cementing  a  friendship 
begun  by  correspondence  that  has  endured  for  many  years.  He  was 
known  as  "Single  Tax  Kievit"  and  gloried  in  the  nickname.  The 
Passaic  Herald-News  in  its  issue  of  March  16  gave  a  four  column 
biographical  sketch  to  the  life  and  services  of  Passaic's  distinguished 
citizen.  He  was  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

WILLIAM  R.  WHITELAW  of  Toronto  writes:  "The  article  by  Prof. 
Broadus  Mitchell  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  your  Jan.-Feb. 
issue,  is  a  winner  and  conclusively  shows  the  terrible  discouragements 
which  that  great  man  'Henry  George'  had  to  combat  from  both 
press  and  pulpit  in  his  earnest  endeavor  to  solve  both  your  and  my 
economic  problems.  He  was  a  brave  man  and  a  fearless  fighter  for 
the  truth." 
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Attention 

followers  of  Henry  George  , 

A  committee  was  set  up  at  Detroit  for  the 
purpose  of  Organization  and  programme. 

You  are  invited  to  send  names  and  addresses 
of    Georgeists,    together    with    suggestions 

to 

The  Committee  on 
Organization  and  Action 

Room  503,   180  W.  Washington  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


Do  It  Now 
Don't  Wait  J 
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and  compelled  British  business  to  "capture"  fore 
markets.  How  the  British  laboring  and  middle  claw 
are  being  driven  into  revolt.  And  how  economic  for 
the  same  in  substance,  though  different  in  the  form 
their  operation,  are  at  work  in  America  today.  Thi 
told  in  simple  terms  in — 

Burning  Question 

Making  Tour  Living  in  a  Monopolized  Wo 

BY  LOUIS  WALLIS 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

HHERE  are  certain  misconceptions  into  which  some 

of  our  Single  Tax  friends  fall  occasionally  and  quite 

mconsciously.     Ground  rent  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 

i  "burden,"  or  as  "something  to  be  avoided."     Instead 

)f  being  a  burden  it  is  a  blessing,  as  natural  and  inevitable 

,18  the  air  we  breathe.     Ground  rent  is  a  normal  provision 

or  meeting  current  expenses  of  government  and  is  created 

)y  the  services  of  government  and  the  social  activities 

)f  the  community. 

GROUND  rent  (all  of  it)  is  the  annual  and  compensating 
value  of  land,  resulting  from  public  expenditures.  A 
liigh  ground  rent  is  payment  for  public  services  and  social 
advantages  created  by  the  community.  As  such  it  is  an 
:quitable  exchange  if  the  payment  is  a  100  per  cent  quid 
bro  quo.  It  is  the  diversion  of  part  of  this  rent  into  private 
lands  that  is  the  menace,  not  ground  rent  itself.  Because 
ye  have  not  collected  the  ground  rent  resulting  from 
jublic  services,  taxes  on  industry  are  imposed  in  lieu  of  the 
ust  payment  of  ground  rent.  It  is  this  procedure  that 
las  got  us  into  the  mess  we  are  in. 

^PECULATION  in  land,  pressing  the  economic  rent 
***  above  the  normal  and  extracting  an  abnormal  increase 
n  anticipation  of  future  yield,  does  impose  a  burden  upon 
ndustry.  But  this  is  quite  another  matter.  No  one  has 
liscussed  this  aspect  of  our  problem  more  illuminatingly 
;han  LeBaron  Goeller.  The  sale  price  of  land,  in  including 
x>th  the  real  and  speculative  rent  over  a  period  of  years, 
interposes  a  barrier  to  immediate  production,  and  shows 
the  necessity  of  assessing  the  economic  rent  rather  than 
the  value  of  land,  which  is  the  capitalization  of  that 
jart  of  rent  remaining  in  private  hands. 

have  used  the  term  just    payment.     We  would 
stress  the  justice  of    the    remedy  as    George    has 
done.     It  is  well  enough  to  indicate  the  scientific  nature 
f  the  laws  of  political  economy.     But  these  are  not  like 
he   laws   of   astronomy   and   chemistry.     Economic   laws 
lare  moral  laws.     They  pertain  to  the  actions  of  men  in  a 
tree  society  where  the  economic  law  and  the   moral  law 
are   one.     Henry  George  entitled   one   of   his   addresses, 


"Justice  the  End,  Taxation  the  Means."  It  is  this  aspect 
of  the  question  that  is  most  important.  Our  appeal  is  to 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  to  its  sense  of  justice.  To 
the  failure  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  is  due  the 
futility  of  the  appeals  to  individual  taxpayers  that  our 
proposal  would  save  them  thirteen  dollars  and  twelve 
cents  on  their  tax  bills.  Most  of  these  appeals  have  fallen 
flat,  for  men  are  not  to  be  moved  by  such  considerations, 
despite  opinions  to  the  contrary. 

T17E  have  called  "Progress  and  Poverty"  "The  Book  of 
•  •  a  Thousand  Years."  In  pointing  the  way  out  of  the 
long  martyrdom  of  man  no  other  existing  medium  can 
take  its  place.  Its  followers  boast  (and  with  reason)  that 
Henry  George  has  never  been  convicted  of  any  serious 
error,  that  the  great  structure  of  reason  that  he  erected 
remains  uninjured  by  any  attacks  made  upon  it  since 
it  was  given  to  the  world. 

TN  the  meantime  many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
*-  those  not  unfriendly  to  the  collection  of  the  economic 
rent  in  lieu  of  taxes  who  seek  to  defend  it  by  premises  of 
their  own,  differing  from  those  of  Mr.  George,  though 
leading  to  the  same  general  conclusion.  Just  how  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  writers  are  enamoured 
of  their  own  subtilties,  and  just  how  much  to  a  reasonable 
desire  to  translate  into  what  they  imagine  is  a  more 
current  and  exact  vernacular  the  incomparable  reasoning, 
and  equally  incomparable  language  of  the  master,  must 
be  left  to  them. 

"DUT  whatever  is  the  animating  motive  of  these  books 
••-'  that  seek  to  supplant  the  message  of  Henry  George 
with  their  own  interpretations,  they  do  no  particular 
harm.  Those  who  follow  the  main  contentions  of  Henry 
George  yet  seek  some  substitution  of  their  own  may  do 
effective  work.  In  this  class  Louis  Wallis,  whose  book, 
"The  Burning  Question,"  is  finding  hospitable  reception, 
is  accomplishing  much.  Mr.  Wallis  differs  from  Henry 
George  in  somethings  that  are  not  really  important,  but 
this  has  not  induced  him  to  abandon  any  of  the  main 
principles.  No  one  is  doing  a  more  far  reaching  work  to 
advance  our  principles.  He  is  not  influenced  by  his 
vanity  to  substitute  some  economic  credo  all  his  own. 
He  frankly  avows  the  source  of  his  inspiration  and  does 
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not  seek  to  improve  upon  it,  save  in  a  matter  of  detail 
that  need  not  trouble  us,  and  in  which  he  may  be  right. 

A  Lesson  From  the  T.  V.  A. 

ASSUMING  that  all  those  involved  in  the  T.  V.  A. 
imbroglio1  are  of  impeccable  integrity — an  assumption 
that  to  anyone  familiar  with  politics  must  seem  charitable 
— the  affair  nevertheless  indicates  the  improbability  of 
governmental  efficiency  in  industry.  That  this  will  be 
demonstrated  factually  by  the  Congressional  investiga- 
tion not  even  the  Democrats  doubt.  In  fact,  if  the  dis- 
closures prove  nothing  more  they  will  be  satisfied. 

For  nobody  expects  the  government  to  be  efficient. 
The  motive  that  makes  for  efficiency — profit — is  absent. 
To  provide  against  this  absence  of  sufficient  motivation 
for  conscientious  effort  political  agencies  are  burdened 
with  divided  responsibility,  a  sort  of  self-spying  system. 
Whatever  else  they  may  be,  politicians  are  not  fools. 
They  know  that  patriotic  exhaltation  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  profit,  especially  when  even  that  compensation  is 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  political  trade  winds.  Divided 
responsibility  and  cross-checks  are,  in  fact,  provided  not 
only  to  safeguard  public  interest  as  far  as  possible,  but 
also  to  prevent  that  glorification  which  might  result  in 
political  preferment  for  the  zealous  public  servant.  Every 
politician  is  jealous  of  every  other  politician. 

Efficiency  is  the  elimination  of  waste  effort  in  the  pro- 
cess of  rendering  service.  Where  exchanges  take  place 
in  a  competition  system  the  elimination  of  waste  effort 
is  a  determining  factor.  One  does  not  exchange  his  ser- 
vices for  those  of  a  wastrel  because  one  does  not  get  as 
much  as  he  receives  from  the  efficient  worker.  The 
"higgling  of  the  market"  determines  the  value  one  will 
give  in  exchange  for  other  values.  And  since  we  all 
seek  to  satisfy  desires  with  the  least  effort,  we  exchange 
our  values  with  those  who  give  us  most  in  return — that 
is,  with  the  most  efficient  worker. 

W'here  monopoly  determines  values,  efficiency  is  no 
longer  necessary.  The  monopolist  can  demand  in  exchange 
for  his  values  more  than  he  gives,  since  he  is  not  threatened 
with  competition.  Government  in  business  is,  or  tends 
to  be,  monopolistic  in  character.  Wherever  government 
has  engaged  in  rendering  service,  it  has  invariably  dis- 
couraged competition;  in  fact,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  prohibit  competition.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
efficiency  of  private  enterprise  must  result  in  the  govern- 
ment business  losing  trade.  Monopoly  and  competition 
cannot  live  in  the  same  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  "hard  times"  hit 
us  in  1932  the  tendency  of  private  business  was  to  reduce 
prices  so  that  the  nation's  reduced  income  could  absorb 
more  merchandise  while  the  government  post  office 
monopoly  raised  postage  rates.  Private  ingenuity  went 


to  work  to  keep  up  exchanges;    the  government  franking 
privilege  went  merrily  on. 

The  "passion  for  anonymity"  that  characterizes  scien- 
tists finds  compensation  in  the  acclaim  of  fellow-scientists 
for  work  accomplished.  The  most  retiring  of  students 
appreciates  the  commendation  of  his  peers,  and  this 
commendation  is  his  profit-motive.  The  knowledge  that 
worthwhile  work  will  result  in  unstinted  and  sincere 
praise,  if  nothing  else,  is  the  spur  that  produces  his  best 
effort.  Even  the  satisfaction  of  individual  achievement 
may  in  itself  be  the  price  demanded  by  the  researcher, 
the  thinker. 

Such  considerations  cannot  however  enter  into  worlq 
of  a  political  nature.  It  is  true  that  on  rare  occasions 
governmental  officials  have  worked  unsparingly  for  the 
public  weal.  The  record  of  their  disillusionment  has 
not  encouraged  such  action  by  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  improbability  of  concrete  achievement  in  the 
atmosphere  of  chicanery  that  is  politics,  to  say  nothing 
of  either  public  or  private  acclaim,  makes  for  that  lack 
of  interest  which  produces  inefficiency.  When  one's 
job  hangs  on  the  whim  of  a  political  leader,  it  is  mor 
important  to  curry  his  favor  than  to  do  one's  job  right 
In  fact,  that  is  the  only  way  to  hold  one's  job. 

That  is  one  lesson  for  the  T.  V.  A.  fuss.  As  the  Con 
gressional  linen-washing  proceeds  much  more  dirt  wi 
become  visible  to  the  public  eye. — F.  C. 

The  Plight  of  Man 

BY  WILLIAM  SCOTT 

IN  the  final  analysis,  the  real  cost  of  a  commodity 
the  amount  of  labor  that  one  must  pay  to  get  it,  anc 
the  real  price  is  the  amount  of  labor  asked  by  the  seller. 

The  natural  tendency  of  real  prices  is  toward  lowe 
levels,  owing  to  invention  and  general  progress.  A 
commodities  are  produced  with  greater  ease  and  accele 
ating  facility,  they  tend  to  become  cheaper,  as  measure 
in  labor.  One  pays  less  labor  for  the  things  that  les, 
labor  produces. 

The   economic   progress   of   any   coyntry    is    measure 
by  the  rate  at  which  real  prices  tend  downward.     Rea 
prices  could  remain  stationary  only  in  a  stationary  society 
and  they  tend  upward  only  in  a  country  on  the  dow 
grade  toward  barbarism. 

Price  and  progress  are  two  mathematic  variables,  s< 
related  that  as  one  rises  the  other  falls.  This  law 
inherent  in  things  and  cannot  be  abolished,  though  scciet 
may  ignore  it  and  incur  inexorable  penalties. 

Any  rise  in  real  prices  indicates  an  abnormal  conditio 
in  the  body  economic,  just  as  a  rise  in  temperature  show 
disorder  in  the  animal  body. 

If  some  fell  hand  should  destroy  all  machinery,  price; 
would  rise  immediatelv,  and  life  would  become  a  strenu 
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ous  struggle  for  mere  subsistence,  as  it  was  in  the  primeval 
jungle.  Not  only  destruction  of  machinery,  but  any 
lindrance  to  production  or  distribution  sends  prices 
upward.  Taxes  on  labor,  capital,  income  and  outgo  tend 
to  add  themselves  to  the  prices  of  commodities,  thus 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  labor,  which  results 
in  decreased  consumption  and  production. 

Privilege,  having  achieved  substantial  monopoly  of 
nature's  gifts  to  man,  appropriates  all  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion, collecting  enormous  tribute  from  the  many  for  the 
ew.  Prices  rise  or  wages  fall,  and  the  masses,  shorn  of 
all  the  advantages  of  government,  invention  and  co- 
operation, find  themselves  helpless  and  hopeless  in  a 
declining  world. 

This  condition  is  brought  about  by  legislation.  We 
iave  tariff  taxes,  sales  taxes,  patent  laws,  franchises  and 
monopoly  of  the  earth  inside  and  out — all  tending  to  in- 
case real  prices,  to  the  detriment  of  consumer  as  well 
as  producer,  for  these  two  are  one — a  fact  generally  over- 
ooked.  Owing  to  legalized  rackets,  man  as  producer, 
receives  less,  and  as  consumer  pays  more,  while  privilege 
takes  increasing  toll  of  all  human  activities. 

Nominal  prices  are  expressed  in  terms  of  money.  In 
this  country  we  have  the  gold  standard,  though  we  are 
breed  to  pay  our  debts  in  something  else.  Gold,  like 
other  commodities,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  As  gold  becomes  scarcer  or  more  plentiful, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  tends  up  or  down,  while  nominal 
wages  and  nominal  prices  of  commodities  other  than  gold 
tend  up  or  down  inversely  with  the  dollar. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  his  disciples  would  "com- 
pensate" the  dollar  by  changing  its  gold  content  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  their  contention  that  prices  would 
thus  be  stabilized  and  prosperity  re-established.  This 
was  tried  with  uniform  failure  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

But  let  us  examine  the  proposition  in  the  light  of  logic. 
If  the  gold  dollar  were  re-minted  into  two  dollars,  there 
would  be  twice  as  many  of  them,  but  each  would  buy  only 
half  as  much  as  before.  Nominal  wages  would  be  doubled, 
but  the  prices  of  commodities  would  be  doubled,  too, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  labor  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  with  the  heavier  dollar,  and  workers  would  be 
neither  helped  nor  harmed.  But  debts  and  fixed  charges 
would  be  scaled  down,  and  the  owner  of  money  would 
lose  half  its  value,  as  measured  in  goods  or  service;  all 
of  which  is  less  drastic  than  it  seems,  if  we  remember  that 
the  creditor  is  generally  a  debtor  as  well. 

So,  it  becomes  clear  that  tampering  with  the  dollar 
may  temporarily  affect  the  relation  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  but  it  can  never  solve  any  fundamental  economic 
problem. 

Furthermore,  whatever  may  be  done  to  the  dollar,  all 
money  will  remain  unstable,  as  heretofore,  while  real 
prices  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  as  they  have  done  from 
time  immemorial,  regardless  of  legislation. 


Prices  are  mathematical  variables,  so  related  that  if  you 
raise  them  all,  including  wages,  in  the  same  ratio,  you 
actually  raise  none.  The  process  is  analogous  to  multiply- 
ing both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number.  The 
old  chimerical  myth  of  the  stability  of  gold  is  hardly  more 
fantastic  than  the  new  delusion  that  higher  prices  are 
harbingers  of  better  times.  Prices  rise  in  time  of  war, 
cataclysm,  or  national  decay,  and  fall  with  the  progress 
of  peace  and  unhindered  production. 

Not  gold,  not  money,  not  prices,  but  only  law  is  stable. 
If  God  had  forgotten  to  make  the  auriferous  metal,  or  if 
some  modern  Midas  should  metamorphose  mountains  into 
gold,  a  day's  labor  would  buy  neither  more  nor  less  bread, 
and  homo  sapiens  would  still  be  the  only  animal  too  stupid 
to  employ  himself,  as  bees  and  beavers  do. 

Of  all  living  creatures,  why  is  this  wretch  alone  out  of 
work  and  unable  to  use  nature's  abundant  gifts?  What 
wine  of  wizardy  has  blighted  his  mind  and  palsied  his  hand 
so  that  he  dares  not  even  to  touch  commodities  produced 
by  himself? 

The  answer  is  found  in  one  word ;  not  the  non-economic 
misnomer,  "capitalism,"  or  the  commonly  perverted 
laissez-faire,  but  the  perfectly  descriptive  term,  parasit- 
ism. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  biology,  the  plight  of  man  indi- 
cates that  the  parasite  has  begun  to  destroy  his  host. 
Dole,  price  control,  inflation  and  dictatorships  are  merely 
futile,  unsconscious  efforts  of  the  host  to  escape.  They 
are  reactions  to  painful  stimuli. 

In  all  ages  since  the  advent  of  the  state,  the  parasite 
has  operated  through  privilege  conferred  by  governmen  , 
such  as  the  legal  ownership  of  slaves,  land,  franchises,  etc. 
These  so-called  vested  rights  have  always  been  held  as 
sacred  by  the  parasite  and  host  alike.  This  feeling  origin- 
ated in  the  fact  that  the  parasite  at  first  did  military 
service  for  the  state  and  paid  economic  rent  for  his  lands 
and  privileges.  Thus  the  host  was  partly  recompensed. 
The  parasite  at  first  was  not  wholly  such.  He  held  the 
land  only  in  usufruct,  paying  for  the  privilege  in  service 
or  otherwise. 

But  gradually,  as  in  England,  for  illustration,  the  para- 
site ceased  to  perform  any  service  for  the  state,  and  man- 
aged by  fraud  and  chicanery  to  obtain  absolute  title  to 
the  whole  island,  while  the  government  supported  him  by 
means  of  bounties  and  tariffs,  called  corn  laws,  and  taxed 
labor  for  its  own  support. 

This  is  the  post-feudal  system  that  George  III  handed 
over  to  us,  and  did  us  thereby  more  harm  than  he  could 
have  done  by  winning  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Since  economic  rent,  which  measures  the  benefits  of 
civilization,  and  which  is  government's  natural  means  of 
subsistence,  is  appropriated  by  the  parasite,  government 
is  forced  to  confiscate  the  earnings  of  labor  and  capital 
in  order  to  carry  on. 

The  privileged  parasite  is  coeval  with   the  state.     In 
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former  times,  whenever  and  wherever  his  exactions  made 
life  intolerable,  men  migrated  to  other  areas  beyond  the 
reach  of  vested  rights  and  perfect  monopoly.  But  they 
took  with  them  the  very  system  that  had  caused  their 
misery. 

At  last  parasitism  has  reached  its  final  stage.  There 
are  no  more  unowned  areas  to  which  oppressed  popula- 
tions may  flee.  The  earth  is  as  large  as  ever,  and  there 
is  abundant  room  with  ample  means  for  subsistence. 
But  the  parasite,  glutted  with  goods  beyond  his  power  to 
consume  or  his  ability  to  handle,  he  forbids  production, 
exercising  his  sacred  privilege  as  owner  of  the  earth. 
Friction  is  slowing  the  wheels  of  industry,  while  govern- 
ment applies  more  power  without  avail. 

This  condition  brings  into  view  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon — millions  of  the  people  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation with  nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do.  Govern- 
ment finding  it  impossible  to  raise  revenue  from  the  wages 
of  idle  labor,  resorts  to  borrowing  and  to  sales  taxes, 
instead  of  collecting  economic  rent  from  the  owners  of 
the  earth. 

Preposterous  as  it  would  seem  to  an  ultramundane 
mind,  government  even  borrows  money  and  levies  taxes 
in  order  to  hire  the  parasite  not  to  permit  labor  to  produce 
food.  The  official  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  the  bread 
eater  pays  more  for  his  bread,  he  will  get  more  bread  for 
his  money! 

While  imports  are  penalized  and  exports  subsidized, 
as  if  man  were  perishing  of  excess  goods,  a  grave  crisis 
nears.  For  the  first  time  in  history  slaves  seek  masters 
without  avail.  Disaster  approaches,  while  old-time  oracles 
babble  like  children,  and  government  resorts  to  devices 
that  have  already  failed  a  thousand  times.  The  curtain 
falls  and  an  epoch  closes. 
What  next? 

After  full  fruition,  parasitism  has  reached  its  limit  in 
the  attainment  of  perfect  monopoly  backed  by  govern- 
ment. But  society  can  no  longer  function,  for  this  mo- 
nopoly constitutes  a  judgment  of  ouster  against  mankind ; 
a  writ  of  ejectment  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Man, 
born  in  debt,  has  neither  where  to  lay  his  head  nor  how 
to  earn  his  bread.  How  shall  he  turn?  There  are  only 
two  roads  open:  one  to  despotism  under  dictatorship; 
the  other  to  the  freedom  of  laissez-faire  democracy — not 
"rugged  individualism,"  but  the  policy  of  letting  labor 
alone. 

All  natural  laws  are  simple  and  obvious;  but  logical 
thinking  is  difficult  to  man.  Millions  are  out  of  work. 
What  to  do  about  it?  The  correct  and  logical  solution 
is  for  society  to  let  them  work,  for  no  man  was  ever  un- 
employed but  that  government  made  him  so.  This 
solution  was  never  thought  of  by  any  government.  Dole, 
alms  and  bailing  water  out  of  the  ocean  are  official  nostrums 
that  seem  wise  to  statesmen,  but  not  to  bees  or  termites, 
with  longer  racial  lives. 


Having  tried  all  things  that  ought  not  to  work,  what  next? 
If  government  could  be  persuaded  to  abolish  all  taxes 
and  collect  economic  rent  for  its  own  expenses,  this  measure 
alone  would  be  the  greatest  step  ever  taken  by  man. 
The  inevitable  consequences  would  be: 

1.  The  freeing  of  idle  lands  for  idle  hands,  so  that  every 
man  would  have  a  home  and  be  employed.     Land  and 
opportunity  would  become  available,  as  if  a  new  continent 
had  been  discovered. 

2.  Wages  would   rise,   owing   to   the   scarcity   of  men, 
because  of  vast  numbers  being  drawn  to  free  land  and  new 
opportunities. 

3.  Prices  would  fall,  owing  to  increased  production. 

4.  Poverty,  pauper,  and  parasite  would  disappear  to- 
gether. 

This  is  the  road  to  peace  and  plenty  without  dictator- 
ship or  civic  circle-squaring,  called  economic  planning. 
This  is  the  road  to  liberty  for  the  living  and  away  from 
the  despotism  of  the  dead.  This  is  the  road  to  happiness, 
sanity,  enlightenment,  civilization,  safety  and  security.| 
This  is  the  road  to  democracy,  but  it  has  never  been 
trodden. 

There  are  but  two  roads.     Which  will  mankind  take? 

Where  Marx  Agrees 

With  Georg 

BY  BOLTON  HALL 

WE    have   Socialists,    Communists,   Trade    Unionist 
Employers  Federationists,  Anarchists,  Free  Trader 
Tariff   Reformers,     Revenue    Protectionists,    Money    an 
Credit  Reformers,  Prohibitionists,  Religious  Bodies,  Georg 
ans,  etc.,  etc. 

The  pity  is  that  workers  for  reform  are  so  divided 
their  aims.     Is  there  a  possibility  of  reaching  some  corr 
mon    agreement;    of  co-ordination,   of  bringing  plan   o 
of  chaos?    All   these  may  be  divided   into  two  classe 
those  who  believe  that  ideal  conditions  are  to  be  soug 
through  authority  and  those  who  believe  that  liberty 
enough.     In   chemistry  a  certain  element  will   clarify 
clouded  mixture;    in  mechanics,  the  principle  of  econom 
secures  simplification. 

Our  Socialists  and  Communists  follow  Marx,  and  bo 
George   and   Marx   largely   agree   on   the   evils   of   Lan 
Monopoly,    Taxation,    and    Protection.     The   first   plan 
of  the  Marx  and  Engels  Manifesto  demands  the  diversic 
of  the  People's  Ground  Rent  into  the  public  treasur 
The   following   statements   in    "Das   Kapital"    by    Ma 
(Vol.  I,    pp.    842,    829,    830;     Vol.    Ill,    896-7-8,    956 
also   practically   accord   with    George's   teachings.     "T 
expropriation  of  the  mass  of  people  from  the  soil  form 
the  basis  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production."     "Whe 
land  is  very  cheap  and  all  men  are  free  .  .  .  not  only 
labor  very  dear,   as  respects  the  laborer's  share  of  t 
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product,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  combined  labor  at 
any  price." 

"The  starting  point  of  the  development  that  gave  rise 
to  the  wage-laborer  as  well  as  to  the  capitalist,  was  the 
servitude  of  the  laborer.  .  .  .  The  expropriation  of  the 
agricultural  producer  of  the  peasant,  from  the  soil,  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  process."  (Page  739.) 

"In  England  .  .  .  the  great  feudal  lords  created  an 
incomparably  larger  proletariat  by  the  forcible  driving 
of  the  peasantry  from  the  land,  to  which  the  latter  had 
the  same  feudal  right  as  the  lord  himself,  and  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  common  lands."  (Page  741.) 

"The  proletariat  created  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  bands 
of  feudal  retainers  and  by  the  forcible  expropriation  of  the 
people  from  the  soil;  this  'free'  proletariat  could  not 
possibly  be  absorbed  by  the  nascent  manufacturers  as 
fast  as  it  was  thrown  upon  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  men  suddenly  adapt  themselves  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  new  condition.  They  turn  en  masse  into 
beggers,  robbers,  vagabonds,  partly  from  inclination, 
in  most  cases  from  stress  of  circumstances."  (Page  758.) 

In  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1847,  issued  in  London 
following  a  ten  days'  discussion  by  a  Committee  of  which 
Marx  and  Engels  were  both  members,  the  very  first  opera- 
tive clause  of  that  document  called  for  "Abolition  of 
property  in  land  and  confiscation  of  ground  rents  to  the 
State." 

In  the  International  Socialist  Review  (Vol.  VIII,  pp. 
643-646),  Marx  wrote:  "In  the  society  of  today  the 
means  of  labor  are  monopolized  by  the  landed  proprie- 
tors; monopoly  of  landed  property  is  ever  the  basis  of 
monopoly  of  capital  by  capitalism." 

On  Taxation  and  Protection,  Marx  says:  "...  Modern 
fiscality  whose  pivot  is  formed  by  taxes  on  the  most  neces- 
sary means  of  subsistence,  thereby  increasing  their  price. 

.  .  Its  expropriating  efficacy  is  still  further  heightened 
by  the  system  of  Protection.  .  .  .  Protection  was  an 
artificial  means  of  manufacturing  manufacturers,  of  ex- 
propriating independent  laborers,  of  capitalising  the 
natural  means  of  production  and  subsistence."  He 
clearly  distinguishes  between  landlord  and  capitalist. 
'Private  land  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  process 
of  production.  Its  role  is  confined  to  carrying  a  portion 
of  the  produced  surplus  value  from  the  pockets  of  the 
capitalist  to  its  own."  "Rent,  instead  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists  who  extract  it  from  their  laborers, 
is  captured  by  the  landlords,  who  extract  it  from  the 
capitalists."  But  while  Marx  aimed  at  abolishing  "Capi- 
talism," George  attacked  the  evils  attached  to  "Capital- 
ism" through  our  land  laws  and  other  monopolistic  laws. 

"The  landlord  does  not  only  receive  interest  on  the 
capital  of  other  people  that  costs  him  nothing,  but  also 
pockets  the  capital  of  others  without  any  compensating 
return." — Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  chap,  xxxvii,  paragraph  12. 

"They   (capitalist  tenants)   shouted   for  a  reduction  in 


their  rents.  They  succeeded  in  individual  cases.  But 
on  the  whole  they  failed  to  get  what  they  wanted.  They 
sought  refuge  in  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production, 
among  other  things,  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
engine  and  new  machinery.  .  .  .  Here  high  ground 
rent  is  directly  identified  with  a  depreciation  of  labor,  a 
high  price  of  land  with  a  low  price  of  labor." — Vol.  Ill, 
part  VI,  chap,  xxxvii,  paragraph  24.  (See  also  paragraph 
20.) 

"It  (landed  property)  represents  merely  a  certain 
tribute  of  money  which  he  (the  land  owner)  collects  by 
the  force  of  his  monopoly  from  the  industrial  capitalist 
(and)  the  capitalist  farmer." — Same  work  and  chapter, 
paragraph  5. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  Socialist  regulation  of  industry, 
the  futility  of  which  the  Georgeist  is  constantly  em- 
phasizing, Marx  says:  "The  compulsory  regulation  of  the 
working  day  in  respect  to  its  length,  its  pauses,  the  hour 
at  which  work  shall  begin  and  end,  the  system  of  relays 
for  children,  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children 
below  a  certain  age,  and  so  on — necessitate  an  increased 
use  of  machinery, — a  greater  outlay  of  capital.  As  far 
as  concerns  the  intermediate  forms  between  manufacturer 
and  domestic  industry,  and  domestic  industry  itself, — 
they  can  no  longer  compete." — Vol.  I,  part  IV,  chap, 
xiii,  sec.  8E,  paragraph  18. 

"The  capitalist  performs  at  least  an  active  function 
himself  in  the  development  of  surplus  value  and  surplus 
products.  But  the  land  owner  has  but  to  capture  his 
growing  share  in  the  surplus  product  and  the  surplus 
value  created  without  his  assistance."— Vol.  Ill,  part  VI, 
chap,  xxxvii,  paragraph  45. 

Showmanship  in  Education 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  NEWCOMB 

lTH  mankind  searching  as  never  before  for  its 
Shangri-la,  with  this  new  awareness  of  the  people 
in  the  social  ills  of  our  times,  with  the  Press  still  "free" 
in  the  democratic  countries,  it  behooves  us  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  preparing  lea.ders  to  promulgate  the 
Science  of  Economics.  Now,  that  the  other  sciences 
are  pretty  generally  accepted  by  the  masses,  the  problem 
of  leading  these  same  people  into  the  knowledge  of  this 
science  becomes  simplified.  We  have  reached  that  time, 
I  believe,  when  we  should  make  our  reply  to  those  who 
have  studied  our  text  (and  countless  other  books  on 
"economics")  who  are  always  saying  to  us  Georgeists: 
"Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Is  it  not  our  moral  obligation  to  enlighten  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  reader,  the  movie,  play-going  and 
forum  audience,  the  radio  and  television  public?  En- 
lighten them  on  what?  The  School!  The  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  should  become  as  well  known  to 
the  man  in  the  street  as  any  of  our  great  universities. 
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Endowments  for  its  perpetuation  and  expansion  can  come 
speedily  through  two  major  means: 

1.  Improving  its  physical  equipment.     All  of  us  want 
to  see  the  day  when  the  School  is  housed  in  a  properly 
located  building  that  speaks  for  its  dignity,  its  strength, 
and  its  utility;    when  its  faculty  are  full-time  salaried 
workers. 

2.  The   School's   utilization   of   all    resources   that   the 
various  fields  of  information  and  entertainment  offer  for 
promotion  to  attain  the  ends  of  point  one,  above. 

It  is  because  this  second  point  practically  becomes  the 
foci  upon  which  the  School's  progress  rests,  that  I  intend 
to  devote  this  article  to  such  a  programme.  Space  limita- 
tions necessitate  my  merely  mentioning  the  means  of 
attracting  the  thinking  public;  not  the  methods. 

From  the  smallest  pants  presser  shop  employing  the 
walking  sandwich  man,  to  the  mighty  utility  buying  the 
services  of  the  oak-panelled  publicity  office,  there  is  only 
one  thought:  Make  the  public  conscious  of  our  service 
to  mankind. 

Thuswise,  should  we  make  the  public  conscious  of  the 
service  of  the  School. 

First.  The  newspaper.  There  is  hardly  a  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  daily  press  that  does  not  revolve  around 
an  economic  matter.  Have  we  got  writers  who  are  taking 
these  points  up,  as  they  appear  in  the  papers,  and  writing 
letters  to  the  editor?  People  want  to  know  what  makes 
the  wheels  go  'round.  Surely,  it  is  our  job  to  show  what 
wheels  have  the  wrong  spokes — or  badly  worn  tires. 
Letters  to  the  editors  are  read — and  are  printed. 

There  is  not  a  play  on  Broadway  that  would  last  three 
nights  if  a  publicist  were  not  supplying  the  papers  with 
salient  points  about  the  inner  involvements  behind  that 
piece — despite  the  tremendous  influence  of  crochety 
drama  critics.  Thus,  with  our  School;  keep  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Every  item  that  lends  controversy 
to  the  theorem  gives  us  a  wedge  on  which  to  put  our 
story  on  the  editor's  desk. 

The  magazines.  Is  there  a  single  teacher  writing  on 
Fundamental  Economics,  in  terms  of  reader  acceptance. 
By  that  I  mean,  is  this  man  sending  in  articles  to  Scribners, 
in  Scribner's  style,  and  that  man  to  Liberty,  in  Liberty's 
style.  There  is  a  lot  of  "tripe"  in  magazines,  economic 
and  otherwise.  A  magazine  depends  more  on  presenta- 
tion and  subject  matter,  than  it  does  on  truth  of  con- 
tents. We  have  the  truth.  If  we  use  the  right  style, 
presenting  our  subject  entertainingly  (I  hate  to  use  that 
word,  too)  more  students  will  enroll  for  the  course  in  a 
year  than  $5,000  worth  of  magazine  advertising. 

If  our  field  men  could  get  to  the  editors  of  the  village 
and  rural  weeklies,  where  land  is  more  a  drain  than  an 
income  to  its  people,  our  programme  touches  that  element 
that  otherwise  hardly  scans  our  ads.  in  the  Nation  or 
The  New  York  Times.  Let  the  editors  of  these  weeklies 
start  the  classes! 


I  can't  begin  to  guess  how  many  little  magazinelettes 
are  published  in  the  country,  but  their  circulation  must 
total  many  hundred  thousand  people.  These  magazines 
go  the  the  cream  of  the  rebels,  the  minority  that  reads 
then  takes  pen  in  hand,  or  mounts  a  soap-box.  The 
readers  of  these  little  four-and-six  sheet  monthlies  are 
the  teachers  of  tomorrow.  But  it  is  patient  contacting 
by  the  field  men  that  will  bring  these  media  into  our 
fold. 

The  stage.     Almost  fifty  years  ago  a  play  called  "Shore 
Acres"  made  a  fortune  for  its  author,  James  A.  Herne 
It  was  an  attempt  to  discuss  the  land  problem  in  the  days 
when  propaganda  could  be  used  only  as  a  distillant  in 
the  main  creative  product.     It  is  history  to  repeat  tha 
the  play,  despite  its  subtle  evasion  of  the  fundamenta 
problem,  did  arouse  people  to  that  same  problem,  am 
interested  them  in  Georgeism.     Is  there  a  modern  play 
on  the  problem?     Yes,  at  the  Adelphi,  called  "One  Thirc 
of  the  Nation,"  which  treats  of  slum  clearance  in  term 
of  land. 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  platform  and  programme 
of  the  Left-W'ing  parties,  but  we  can  certainly  take  a  lea 
from  their  book  of  experiences:  We  can  form  dramati 
guilds  among  our  graduates,  and  thereby  acquaint 
new  audience  with  the  School — at  the  same  time  that  w« 
are  keeping  our  graduates  close  to  us.  Like  the  Federa 
Theatre  play,  indicated  above,  our  writers  should  b 
creating  other  dramatic  pieces  on  war,  vice,  politica 
corruption — to  bring  to  the  attention  of  an  ever-expandin 
prospective  body  of  students  the  necessity  of  our  govern 
ment  collecting  economic  rent 

Maybe  you  are  one  of  those  who  look  down  on  the  movie 
as  being  fit  entertainment  only  for  12-year  olds.  Go  anc 
see  The  March  of  Time's  "Inside  Nazi  Germany."  Loo 
up  "Zola,"  "Louis  Pasteur,"  "Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town, 
"Lost  Horizon"  at  your  neighborhood  theatre.  N 
propaganda  in  these  pictures?  The  finest  kind,  and  wit 
no  curtailment  of  entertainment  value.  Read  wha 
Frances  Marion,  highest  paid  scenario  writer  in  the  work 
has  to  say  about  the  presentation  of  social  factors  bein 
gently  woven  into  the  fabric  of  a  film  story.  It's  all  th 
rage  now.  Haven't  we  fiction  writers  in  our  movement 

Are  we  overlooking  the  16mm.  film?  Most  assuredly 
More  goods  are  being  sold,  more  education  being  drive 
home,  by  16mm.  films  than  ever  in  history.  There 
a  technique  to  this.  This  is  the  one  medium  wherei 
the  largest  total  can  catch  the  true  essence  of  Georgeisrr 
without  the  editorial  repressions  inflicted  by  an  oustic 
medium  of  expression.  The  16mm.  film  is  produce< 
exactly  as  we  want  to  explain  our  work.  With  the  recog 
nition  that  the  eye  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  gettin 
attention,  and  maintaining  retention,  this  is  the  on 
medium  that  should  be  pursued  immediately.  It 
inexpensive,  it  is  entertaining;  it  provides  an  illustratio 
for  both  lecturers  and  teachers. 
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Every  social  problem  can  be  attacked,  with  the  film, 
to  show  the  solution  as  propounded  by  Henry  George. 
Or,  any  author  of  a  fictionized  account  of  natural  eco- 
nomics practice,  conversant  with  our  School's  programme, 
I  am  sure,  would  make  his  story  available.  I  can  think 
of  Ralston's  "Shovelcrats"  or  Berens  and  Singer's  "Story 
of  My  Dictatorship"  as  two  good  stories. 

These  pictures  need  not  be  in  sound;  they  need  not 
require  expensive  projection  equipment.  In  almost  every 
Georgeist  class  there  is  likely  to  be  a  member  who  owns 
a  projector.  A  print  of  the  film  can  be  shipped  from  the 
School,  so  that  cost  of  projection  amounts  to  what  trans- 
portation charges  come  to.  A  picture  running  a  half 
hour,  800  feet  in  length,  will  do  more  to  start  a  class  off 
successfully  with  all  large  attendance  of  high  calibred 
zealots,  than  any  other  promotion  programme — providing 
the  film  is  well  publicized  before  the  showing. 

Radio.  While  I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  especially 
influenced  by  radio  promotion,  this  media  must  be  tre- 
mendously powerful,  else  government,  industry  and  com- 
merce would  not  utilize  it  on  so  mammoth  a  scale.  A 
series  of  broadcasts  emanating  from  an  original  programme 
prepared  by  the  School,  in  dramatic  depiction,  debate 
or  simply  well-prepared  announcements,  will  further 
enhance  the  value  of  each  class  to  its  community. 

Forums.  We  have  never  seen  so  many  before.  Why 
should  the  organizations  which  are  contributing  to  falla- 
cious economic  thought  have  a  monopoly  on  this  media? 
When  Town  Talk  of  the  Air  is  given  each  Thursday  night, 
are  there  Georgeists  in  the  audience  who  show  that  our 
economic  ills  must  be  approached  from  the  natural  eco- 
nomic point  of  view?  Should  the  communists  do  all  the 
boring  within  .  .  .  ? 

And  local  forums.  Are  the  graduates  from  our  various 
classes  offering  their  services  as  speakers  in  the  Sunday 
Evening  Clubs  in  the  churches.  There  is  a  high  strata 
of  intelligence  in  these  clubs;  the  members  are  in  the 
20-30  age  brackets. 

Downtown  window  displays  are  a  happy  medium  for 
making  people  acquainted  with  classes.  Lacking  dignity? 
Windows  are  used  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Community 
Chest,  the  Chamber,  and  countless  other  civic  associa- 
tions. Every  city  has  its  share  of  empty  stores.  Every 
city  has  a  Georgeist  with  a  downtown  shop.  Twenty- 
five  copies  of  Henry  George's  books,  some  bright  placards, 
the  Freeman  and  other  publications  spread  about  make 
your  window.  And,  if  you  will  do  the  job  right,  a  lad 
or  a  girl  to  pass  out  the  yellow  pamphlet,  and  to  make 
people  acquainted  with  the  locations  and  dates  of  classes. 

I  could  go  on  with  ten  thousand  words  m'ore,  but  better 
a  little  at  a  time.  In  Rochester  we  are  endeavoring  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  laboratory  we  can  establish  for  classes 
elsewhere.  Our  first  class  graduates  the  ninth  of  February. 
We  meet  in  a  court  room  in  City  Hall  Annex.  Point 
One  for  Publicity:  Quality  location.  The  Mayor  is 


giving  the  diplomas.     Point  Two:    Justifies  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Press. 

Our  new  term  opens  the  following  week:  One  class 
at  the  JYMA,  and  two  more  classes  at  City  Hall  Annex. 
Two  of  our  teachers  are  old-time  Georgeists,  the  third 
teacher,  a  graduate  student  (and  instructor)  at  the  Uni- 
versity— and  a  graduate  of  our  class. 

As  before,  we  are  sending  out  500  triple  post  cards  sup- 
plied by  the  School.  In  each  of  the  dailies  will  appear 
a  "Letter  the  Editor"  by  myself,  as  Executive  Secretary, 
and  other  letters  over  the  signatures  of  various  graduating 
students.  In  most  cases  I  either  supervise  or  write  these 
letters  to  avoid  duplication  and  provide  correlation. 
Simultaneously  with  the  letters  appears  a  news  story  of 
the  class  opening.  For  the  next  two  Sundays,  five  co- 
workers,  secretaries  and  students,  will  distribute  the 
pamphlet,  "The  School  and  the  Course,"  with  the  local 
classes  indicated  by  rubber  stamp  on  the  pamphlet's 
cover.  These  seven  hundred  pamphlets  will  be  distributed 
to  at  least  twelve  young  people's  groups,  meeting  about. 
6:30  each  Sunday  evening;  to  the  university  library, 
to  the  economics  department  at  the  Public  Library,  and 
tothe"Y's." 

The  Federation  of  Churches  already  has  our  announce- 
ment for  their  bulletin,  with  a  request  that  pastors  make 
announcements  in  the  churches.  Another  announce- 
ment goes  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  bulletin.  Of 
course,  the  weekly  sectional  newspapers  will  each  receive 
a  story;  they  are  greedy  for  fillers,  and  their  readers  scan 
their  papers  from  cover  to  cover.  We  also  expect  that 
Congressman  Eckert  will  send  us  his  address,  "Land, 
Labor  and  the  Wagner  Act,"  in  time  for  several  thousand 
of  those  to  go  out. 

We  are  hoping  the  day  will  come  when  a  national  ser- 
vice, originating  from  Headquarters,  will  supply  us  with 
movies,  radio  scripts,  plays,  carefully  written  feature 
articles  for  the  newspapers,  etc.  For  the  time  being 
we  are  utilizing  our  local  resources.  In  our  registration 
of  63  students  for  our  first  class,  we  checked  back  on  each 
student  and  learned  that: 

Thirty  came  from  daily  newspaper  announcements  and 
Letters  to  the  Editors;  6  from  sectional  weekly  papers; 
2  from  Young  People's  Forum  Announcement  (made  by 
an  unknown  friend);  7  through  friends  of  Georgeists; 
4  were  Georgeists  originally;  14  from  500  triple-cards. 

If  much  of  the  travail  that  the  average  secretary  goes 
through  in  writing  a  story  acceptable  to  the  newspaper 
(in  order  to  get  a  decent  amount  of  space)  could  be  elim- 
inated— if  supplies  other  than  the  window  posters  could 
be  sent  the  secretary,  created,  organized,  and  correlated 
by  a  New  York  publicity  service  or  a  full-time  promo- 
tion man  working  for  the  School  and  all  its  extensions, 
the  percentage  of  enquiry  and  registration  could  be  materi- 
ally raised.  I  believe  in  the  advertising  programme 
the  School  has  undertaken  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  weekly  journals,  but  under  the  School's  present  re- 
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stricted  budget,  I  believe  it  worthwhile  to  divide  that 
appropriation  between  advertising  and  the  buying  of 
either  promotion  service,  or  the  outright  hiring  of  a  pub- 
licity man  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  selling  the  work  of 
the  Henry  George  School  to  the  nation. 
In  other  words,  showmanship  in  education. 

Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
WOMAN'S  WORK 

MAN  works  from  sun  to  sun,"  says  the  old  adage, 
"but  woman's  work  is  never  done." 

Immediately  there  arises  the  vision  of  a  toiling  house- 
wife or,  in  the  scientific  terminology  of 'the  United  States 
Census,  that  of  a  "home-maker."  The  home-maker  is 
defined  as  "that  woman  member  of  the  family  who  was 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  home  and  family,"  and  we 
are  further  informed  that  this  nation  has  (at  the  latest 
accounting)  exactly  28,405,294  cases  of  this  feminine 
fortitude. 

It  appears  that  there  are  nearly  one  and  a  half  million 
families  without  a  "mother"  in  this  land  of  opportunity 
and  triple  taxes.  Hired  housekeepers  are  not  rated  as 
home-makers  in  this  world  of  beano  games,  cross-word 
puzzles  and  multiple  taxation — th»  sacrifice  must  be 
supreme,  as  to  wages,  before  a  home-maker's  blue  ribbon 
can  be  awarded  for  rearing  a  family.  The  more  tragic 
part  of  the  picture,  as  played  up  by  the  old  adage,  lies 
in  the  unsung,  prosaic  fact  that  nearly  four  millions  of 
these  home-makers  are  obliged  to  work  at  "gainful  em- 
ployment" in  addition  to — and  in  furtherance  of — their 
unending  tasks  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  paint-peeled 
door  as  they  keep  the  home  fires  burning  in  nondescript 
stoves.  To  these  mothers  of  monotonous  labor  belong 
the  distinguished  service  medals. 

"That  woman  of  the  family"  includes,  of  course,  such 
girls  of  youthful  years  who  have  undertaken  to  carry  the 
household  burdens  laid  down  by  departed  mothers,  thus 
the  ages  of  these  womanly  warriors  might  be  anything 
from  ten  to  three-score  years  and  ten.  Oratorical  emotion- 
alists have  at  times  dwelt  upon  the  female  labor  question 
at  great  length.  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
struggled  with  "humanitarian  legislation"  seeking  to 
prohibit  the  hiring  of  females  at  ages  below  a  minimum 
which  varies  with  the  politics  of  the  States.  Laws  on 
female  labor,  for  hire,  have  taken  the  time  and  attention 
of  our  numerous  Supreme  Courts,  wherefrom  judicial 
decisions  have  emanated  without  any  reference  to  the 
fundamental  cause  of  child  and  woman  labor. 

In  1922  Justice  Holmes  was  nonplussed  by  the  reasoning 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Adkins  case  which  involved  women,  work, 
wages  and  morals.  In  a  dissenting  opinion  Holmes  said, 


"I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the  principle  on  which  I 
the  power  to  fix  a  minimum  for  the  wages  of  women  can  I 
be  denied  by  those  who  admit  the  power  to  fix  a  maximum  I 
for  their  hours  of  work.  .  .  .  The  bargain  is  equally  I 
affected  whichever  half  you  regulate." 

In  1917  he  dissented  from  the  majority  opinion  in  the  I 
Hamer   vs.    Dagenhort   case   involving   child    labor — girl- 
child  home-makers  included. — "But  if  there  is  any  matter  I 
upon   which   civilized   countries  have   agreed.     ...  it   is  I 
the  evil  of  premature  and  excessive  child  labor." 

In  both  cases,  as  well  as  in  a  multitude  of  others  passed  I 
upon  to  a  legal  finality  by  the  wisdom  of  "the  law,"  the  I 
economic  duress  which  forces  women  and  girls  into  labor  I 
competition   with   husbands,    fathers,   sons   and   brothers,  I 
is  given  no  weight  in  seeking  a  final,  lawful  and  binding  I 
conclusion   upon    the   status  of  female   toilers.     In   both  I 
cases,  the  majority  and  minority  opinions  of  the  Supreme  I 
Judges  were  exactly  contrary  to  each  other  over  an  issue  I 
which  never  can  settle  such  contentions — the  final,  legal  I 
indexing  of  women's  wage-rights  and    child-labor   rights  | 
now  being  settled  by  a  fortuitous  combination  of  men  over 
a   lesser   combination    of   fellowmen — a   mere    matter    of 
numbers,  which  at  once  disproves  that  we  have  "a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men."     Thus  the   "rights"  of 
women  and  children  are  settled  (?)  until  the  passage  of 
time  brings  the  natural  Law  of  Consequences  into  revol 
against  uneconomic  adjudications  rendered  by  uninforme 
judiciaries. 

What  are  the  conditions  today  in  respect  to  wome 
and  girls  employed  at  "gainful"  work?  What  can  be 
done  to  remedy  these  conditions?  If  our  civic  leaders 
and  tri-part  governments,  both  State  and  national,  simply 
ignore  or  wilfully  refuse  to  learn  and  to  apply  the  positive 
principles  enunciated  by  Henry  George,  can  we  make 
better  progress  by  challenging  these  negative  conditions 
which  now  evoke  naught  but  nonchalant  acceptance  as 
natural  and  inescapable  results? 

In  the  nation's  roster  of  State  home-makers  we  find 
Mississippi — the  Magnolia  State — leading  the  parade 
of  States  in  the  display  of  the  greatest  percentage  of  women 
and  girls  obliged  to  labor  by  day  whilst  keeping  house 
by  night.  South  Carolina — the  Jasmine  State — runs 
close  second.  Louisiana — another  Magnolia  State — hit 
the  low  mark,  with  North  Dakota — the  Wild  Prairie-Rose 
State — running  next  to  low  in  the  number  of  economic 
female  slaves. 

To  gain  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  existing 
conditions  relating  to  female  enslavement  under  judicially- 
determined  "freedom  to  contract,"  we  find  that  Rhode 
Island — the  shrinking  Violet  State — has  more  of  the  weaker 
sex,  aged  ten  years  and  upwards,  engaged  as  laborers 
for  hire,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Massa- 
chusetts— the  Mayflower  State — sometimes  known  as  the 
State  of  Mind — the  home  of  culture  and  the  birthplace 
of  erudition — runs  only  a  nose  behind  Little  Rhody. 
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To  West  Virginia — the  Rhododendron  State — goes  the 
ron  cross  for  sending  the  fewest  females  (age  ten  and 
over)  out  into  the  world's  uncouth  competition  for  work 
and  wages,  whilst  Idaho — the  Syringa  State — wins  honor- 
able mention  comparable  to  the  Rhododendron's  record. 

As  we  scrutinize  the  factual  records  of  statesmanship 
among  the  States'  enslavement  of  girls  and  women,  the 
slossomy  nomenclature  of  States'  floral  fragrance  and 
emininity  conveys  a  sense  of  tainted  travesty  upon  female 
ragility.  We  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  six  stalwart 
sons — grown  to  maturity  and  to  physical  perfection 
under  the  sacrificial  ministrations  of  a  doting,  widowed 
mother — sons  who  compassionately  relieved  their  maternal 
guardian  of  all  future  anxiety.  "Dear  mother,  you  have 
toiled  long  enough  in  bringing  us  to  the  threshold  of 
manhood.  No  longer  shall  you  slave  for  us — you  are  free 
to  go  out  and  work  for  yourself." 

The  magnolias  and  jasmines  and  prairie  roses  and 
shrinking  violets  and  mayflowers  and  syringias  have  seen 
three-score  springtime  birthdays  illumined  in  the  morning 
sun  since  Henry  George  penned  the  powerful  paragraphs 
which  point  the  way  to  economic  freedom  for  women, 
children  and  men  as  well,  but  as  we  foolish  humans  stand 
looking  through  taxation's  bars  our  statesmen  (?)  see  the 
mud,  whilst  Single  Taxers  see  the  stars. 

DICTATOR  DE  LUXE 

^olitical  chaos  had  come. 

F'rom  his   sheltered  window  on    the    third  floor   of    the 

ite  House  the  Governor  looked  out  upon  an  ever- 
casing  mob  which  surged  onward  and  upward  toward 
le  State  Capitol.  Frantic  fear  filled  his  mind  and, 
with  a  furtive  glance  around  his  suite,  he  snatched  at 
his  hat  and  disappeared  through  his  private  exit. 

A  nondescript,  timid  soul  paused  in  his  walk  as  he 
passed  the  front  of  the  Capitol  building — paused  to  ponder 
the  rushing  mob  which  swept  toward  him  with  all  the 
force  and  roar  of  an  angry  surf.  Too  long  did  this  gentle 
stranger  stand  in  the  path  of  the  shouting,  struggling 
mass  of  humanity  and,  in  surprising  quickness,  he  found 
himself  swept  upward  and  onward  into  the  Halls  of 
Statesmanship — coming  to  rest  only  when  the  mob  pre- 
cipitately had  rushed  him  into  the  Senate  chamber. 
With  uncanny  alertness  this  unknown  simple  soul  quickly 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  at  once  mustered  all  his  strength 
to  swing  the  gavel  up  and  down  upon  the  Speaker's  desk. 

Fleeing  Senators  and  Representatives  turned  in  their 
wild  haste  and  automatically  ran  back  to  the  Senate 
chamber — struggling  through  the  mob  finally  to  force 
their  way  into  the  Senate  in  a  disheveled  condition. 
Surprise  swept  their  faces  as  they  saw  an  undersized, 
anemic  stranger  pounding  away  with  the  gavel. 

"This  man  must  be  the  leader  of  this  mob,"  said  one 
Senator  to  ten  Representatives  as  quiet  fell  upon  the 


raucous  rabble.  "We  had  better  humor  him  lest  we  ex- 
cite his  wrath  and  perish  at  his  command." 

"The  convention  will  be  in  order,"  commanded  the 
Unknown  Speaker.  "The  Senators  will  be  seated.  The 
Representatives  will  fill  the  chairs  around  the  areas  and 
also  occupy  the  standing  room.  The  citizens  will  repair 
to  the  galleries.  The  loud-speaker  will  be  operated  at 
once — in  and  out  the  corridors  and  at  the  main  entrance. 
Relief  is  at  hand.  The  sergeant-at-arms  will  lock  the 
Senate  doors  and  bring  the  keys  to  this  desk.  The  con- 
vention will  give  its  attention,  in  absolute  quiet  and  with 
utmost  respect.  Any  infraction  by  any  member  of  this 
Parliament,  of  this  last  order,  will  be  cause  for  throwing 
the  member  to  the  mob." 

Nonchalantly  did  the  Unknown  Speaker  select  an  old, 
brown,  dilapidated  book  from  a  miscellany  of  tracts  and 
pamphlets  which  yet  he  hugged  to  his  breast  with  his 
free  hand. 

Calmly  he  faced  his  audience. 

"I  have  come  to  restore  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
this  naturally  wealthy  State,"  he  began.  "Jobs  shall  be 
had  by  all  who  wish  to  work.  Industry  shall  be  freed 
of  its  shackles.  Capital  shall  go  its  legitimate  way  un- 
trammeled.  All  this  shall  be  done  upon  the  completion 
of  my  message  and  instructions — it  shall  be  done  by  im- 
mediate Act  of  this  parliament,  and  within  seven  days 
this  glorious  Commonwealth  shall  be  forever  free  of  fear 
and  famine  and  silly  depressions." 

The  mob  in  the  galleries — the  mob  in  the  corridors—- 
and the  mob  out  at  the  main  entrance  stood  spellbound 
whilst  they  wondered  who  this  Unknown  Speaker  might 
be.  The  Governor  could  not  be  found  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  was  not  far  behind  him. 

The  Unknown  Speaker  resumed  his  address. 

"I  shall  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  My  message  is  the 
essence  of  simplicity.  Each  day,  for  seven  days,  I  shall 
read  to  you  a  portion  of  our  future  economic  platform. 
Each  evening  I  shall  examine  the  members  of  this  parlia- 
ment as  to  what  they  have  learned  from  my  readings. 
Each  and  every  fractious  member  of  this  parliament  shall 
be  thrown,  unceremoniously,  to  the  attending  mob — 
thrown  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb." 

Opening  his  well-worn  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
at  page  one  the  Unknown  Speaker  began  to  read  the 
high-lights  of  paragraph  and  page. 

The  Unknown  Speaker  paused  in  his  readings. 

"In  order  that  my  readings  may  be  absorbed  by  this 
august  body  with  as  little  pain  as  possible,  I  shall  fre- 
quently pause  to  permit  the  penetration  of  the  thought. 
The  mob  awaits  any  and  all  members  who  are  inclined 
to  equivocate  or  to  offer  ill-considered  arguments.  My 
people  and  I  have  been  patient  during  three  centuries. 
That  patience  has  terminated.  We  are  here  to  stay  until 
this  book's  teachings  have  been  digested  by  this  assembly 
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and  legislation  appropriate  thereto  has  been  enacted. 
No  other  course  will  be  tolerated.  The  mob  awaits. 
Bear  with  me  and  you  shall  enjoy  peace  and  freedom  once 
again,  or  else  .  .  .  the  mobs  are  waiting  inside  and  out- 
side this  public  institution." 

For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  did  this  nondescript, 
sallow,  timid  soul — this  Unknown  Speaker — carry  on  his 
nonchalant  readings  betimes;  resting  only  when  neces- 
sary to  snatch  a  morcel  of  food  or  to  sleep  for  forty  winks, 
at  which  times  unknown  assistants  who  unobtrusively 
had  slipped  up  behind  him  carried  on  his  work  and  ready 
to  awaken  him  if  the  parliament  grew  unruly.  For  seven 
days  and  seven  nights  the  mob  intermittently  surged  in 
and  out  the  State  House,  counseling  among  themselves 
as  to  the  promise  which  beckoned  to  them  from  the  pages 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  through  the  raucous  tones  of 
the  several  loud-speakers.  For  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  the  mob  heard  the  brief  and  intermittent  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  Unknown  Speaker  and  his  assistants. 
For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the  mob  heard  the  patient 
reminders,  from  the  Unknown  Speaker  to  the  parliament, 
that  the  mob  awaited  all  recalcitrant  members  of  the 
convention. 

And  on  the  seventh  day  the  mob  heard  legislation 
enacted  forever  removing  taxes  from  industry — forever 
taxing  into  the  public  treasury  the  site-values  of  land — 
forever  abolishing  involuntary  idleness  and  economic 
slavery — forever  abolishing  the  vices,  crimes,  nearly  all 
disease,  all  alms  of  future  programmes,  all  "work  projects," 
all  spectres  of  poverty  in  old  age  in  every  home,  and  all 
other  contingent  adverse  conditions  which  arise  from  a 
devastating  tax  system. 

Thirty  days  had  scarce  elapsed — industry  was  in  full 
swing — labor  was  in  great  demand — capital  freely  was 
circulating — and  the  depression  had  become  history.  A 
Senator  crossing  the  Park  saw  the  Unknown  Speaker 
approaching. 

"Say!"  called  the  Senator,  "just  who  are  you  and  how 
did  you  come  to  lead  that  mob  into  the  State  House?" 

"I  didn't  lead  the  mob.  They  rushed  me  into  the 
Senate  chamber  in  their  mad  desire  to  reach  your  vanished 
Governor.  I  merely  seized  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  on  Single  Tax  when  I  was  interrupted  on  my  way 
to  circulate  a  few  pamphlets  in  the  suburbs.  As  to  my 
identity,  I  am  merely  another  Single  Taxer." 

PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 

Panicky  apprehension  at  times  has  seized  readers  and 
listeners  as  they  pondered  the  unequivocal  statement  of 
Henry  George  to  the  effect  that  rent  taken  in  taxation 
for  public  purposes  "virtually  abolishes  private  owner- 
ship in  land." 

Without  further  understanding  of  the  condition,  George's 
words  sound  like  the  dawn  of  violent  chaos  and  perpetual 
anarchy. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  there  never  has  existed,  in  community 
life,  an  unconditional  right,  title  or  interest  in  land  for 
exclusive  ownership.  No  such  right,  or  "private  owner- 
ship in  land,"  today  exists  to  the  benefit  of  the  occupant 
thereof  as  against  the  authority  of  the  State.  Therefore, 
the  taking  of  rent  in  taxation  cannot  abolish  an  "owner- 
ship" which  never  has  existed. 

The  much  vaunted  "fee  simple"  is  not  a  total,  absolute, 
invulnerable  title.  All  ownerships  of  land  have  been 
in  the  past  and  are  today,  conditioned  upon  the  paymen 
of  taxes  or  services  levied  by  the  sovereign  power.  Fai 
to  pay  your  taxes  and  you  lose  your  land;  the  State  wil 
sell  it  to  liquidate  your  debt.  As  long  as  you  pay  you 
tax  bills  you  may  remain  in  possession  with  as  muc 
"ownership"  as  anyone  ever  can  attain  under  any  for: 
of  community  jurisdiction. 

There  would  be  no  change,  in  rights  of  exclusive  pos- 
session or  in  the  right  to  transfer  title,  under  Single  Tax. 
The  State  does  not  care  who  owns  the  land  as  long  as  the 
taxes  due  from  the  site  are  paid — neither  under  Single 
Tax. 

"Private  ownership,"  under  either  the  feudal  or  modern 
form  of  government,  is  a  relative  designation.  It  offers 
nothing  more  than  exclusive  possession,  and  right  to 
transfer  title,  until  the  sovereign  authority  decides  other 
wise. 

Under  Single  Tax  there  can  be  no  virtual  abolition 
private  ownership  in  land  to  any  greater  degree,  or  in 
any  effect,  than  has  always  been  within  the  right  of  the 
community  to  exercise. 

Under  Single  Tax  there  can  be  an  actual  abolition  of 
the  private  appropriation  of  publicly-created  site-values. 

Ancient  Authority 

AFTER  thoroughly  tracing  the  title  to  a  piece  of  Louisiana  property^ 
his  client  desired  to  buy,  a  lawyer  was  told  by  the  client  that  •. 
the  search  had  not  gone  back  far  enough.     The  lawyer  sent  the  follow- 1 
ing  letter  in  reply: 

"Dear  Sir:  There  are  no  recoids  available  which  concern  the  title 
to  the  above  land  any  farther  back  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

"However,  from  a  historical  standpoint,  I  can  enlighten  you  as 
to  the  title  so  that  the  objections  you  have  raised  will  be  waived. 

"The  land  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  Government  in  180c 
by  purchase  from  France  under  what  we  now  lefer  to  as  the  Louisianf 
purchase. 

"France  acquired  possession  of  the  land  by  conquest  as  the  result 
of  a  successful  war  with  Spain. 

"Spain  acquired  possession  of  the  land  by  virtue  of  the  fact  thai 
a  young  man  in  her  service  by  the  name  of  Columbus,  on  the  12tl 
day  of  October,  1492,  discovered  it  and  claimed  it  for  Spain. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  got  theii 
authority  for  sponsoring  the  voyage  from  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

"The  Pope  of  Rome  got  his  authority  by  virtue  of  the  fact  tha'> 
he  said  he  was  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 

"Christ  got  his  authority  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  God 
and  God  created  the  earth." 

MELVIN  M.  BELL  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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"The  La  Follettes,  Feudal  Lords  of  Wisconsin 


BY  J.  CRAIG  RALSTON 


LIKE  our  forefathers,  we  will  use  every  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  open  the  frontier  of  this  age.  We  will 
build  stockades  and  forts  to  protect  industrious  producers 
from  raiding  squads — we  will  use  its  might  to  cut  through 
the  modern  underbrush  of  worn  out  debts.  We  will  use 
without  hesitation  its  authority  to  suppress  the  modern 
counterpart  of  the  savages — those  stupid  people  who  deny 
others  access  to  materials  that  they  themselves  do  not 
know  how  rightly  to  use." 

In  these  brave  words,  Gov.  Philip  F.  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin,  proclaimed  the  goal  to  which  he  and  his  brother 
Robert,  the  Senator,  will  lead  the  National  Progressives 
of  the  La  Follettes'  new  political  party.  He  has  not 
said  what  road  they  will  take.  The  La  Follettes,  however, 
are  not  new-comers.  They  have  traveled  a  long  trail. 
It  is  possible  to  sight  along  the  milestones  that  mark 
their  course,  and  determine  how  near  they  will  come  to 
the  point  they  set  out  to  reach.  So  let's  look  at  the 
milestones. 

The  La  Follettes  are  income  taxers.  They  believe  in 
taxing  the  rich — taxation  based  on  "ability  to  pay," 
as  they  understand  the  phrase. 

Long  years  ago  the  elder  Senator  La  Follette  purchased 
the  well  known  60-acre  Maple  Bluff  farm,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Madison,  for  $30.000.  With  Madison's  growth, 
the  farm  became  urban  residential  property,  and  grew  up 
to  grass  and  unearned  increment.  After  the  old  Senator's 
estate  was  settled,  some  of  the  choice  sites  were  sold. 
They  yielded  more  than  $50,000.  The  remaining  acreage 
is  assessed  around  $90,000,  but  it  will  probably  go  on  the 
market  for  more — provided  pump-priming  gets  values 
back  to  where  they  were.  The  unearned  profits  of  that 
land  do  not  shock  the  La  Follettes.  Were  a  utility  stock 
boomed  to  five  times  its  original  worth,  it  might  intrigue 
them,  and  even  become  a  campaign  issue,  but  not  the 
five-fold  increase  in  the  farm.  Their  attitude  is  that  of 
the  typical  business-minded  American  landlord, — the 
land  has  "increased  in  value" — which  is  of  course  a  good 
thing  for  the  owners. 

To  the  country  generally,  the  La  Follettes  are  best 
known  for  zeal  in  politics  and  reform.  The  milestones 
which  thickly  stud  this  field  point  to  the  well  established 
La  Follette  faith  in  regulation,  socialization  and  benign 
government. 

La  Follette  taxes,  and  La  Folette  tax  relief,  must  be 
analyzed  together. 

*Cheap  land  values  and  lower  taxes  made  America  more  prosperous 
than  Europe.  The  La  Follettes  have  reversed  this  formula  with  higher 
prices  for  land  and  higher  taxes.  Mr.  Ralston  shows  how  it  works. 
Besides  this,  and  as  a  consequence,  Wisconsin  government  is  a  maze  of 
bureaucracies.  This  is  the  kind  of  society  to  which  the  La  Follette 
party  is  heading. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


The  show  piece  of  the  drive  to  wipe  out  property  taxes 
and  replace  them  with  other  revenues,  is  the  income  tax. 
It  applies  to  both  corporations  and  individuals.  Who 
really  -pays  the  corporate  tax  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
tention, on  which  the  state  tax  commission  has  not  hazarded 
extensive  opinion.  Under  a  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
utilities  charge  their  taxes  up  to  operating  costs.  This 
is  merely  partial  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
eventually  pays  all  tax  bills  in  the  form  of  a  consumers' 
price  payment. 

The  up-and-coming  Wisconsin  youth  who  gets  his 
first  job  pays  on  all  income  he  makes  in  excess  of  $15.38 
per  week.  When  he  weds,  he  pays  on  all  over  $23.27. 
These  have  always  been  Wisconsin  income  tax  levels. 
In  recent  years,  Senator  La  Follette  has  sought  to  embody 
them  in  Federal  schedules. 

The  income  tax  commands  the  greater  share  of  public 
applause,  but  it  does  not  yield  as  much  replacement 
revenues  as  other  taxes — taxes  not  based  on  "ability  to 
pay." 

Pre-depression  1929  State  revenues  amounted  to  $47,- 
400,000.  Of  this  sum,  income  taxes  produced  $21,500,000. 
Other  large  items  were  gasoline  tax  (two  cents  per  gallon), 
$8,000,000;  motor  vehicle  licences,  $12,000,000;  rail- 
roads, $7,000,000.  After  four  depression  years,  the 
State,  in  1935,  raised  $46,800,000.  Income  taxes  yielded 
$9,000,000.  Other  important  revenues  were  gasoline 
taxes  (increased  to  four  cents  per  gallon),  $15,000,000; 
motor  vehicle  licences,  $10,000,000;  railroads,  $4,500,000. 
In  both  years  transportation  paid  more  than  incomes. 

Income  tax  enthusiasts  hope  to  improve  the  showing. 
Prof.  Harold  M.  Groves,  University  of  Wisconsin  economist 
and  La  Follette  braintruster,  shares  the  hopeful  outlook 
of  other  addicts  to  the  income  tax. 

"Its  proponents,"  to  quote  Prof.  Groves,  "say  that  as 
administration  improves  and  other  states  adopt  income 
tax  statutes,  the  income  tax  will  replace  the  property  tax 
as  the  major  source  of  State  and  local  revenues.  They 
point  to  European  countries  to  show  that  this  can  be  done." 

Without  question,  the  Wisconsin  law  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful state  income  tax  so  far  enacted.  In  its  first  experi- 
mental year,  the  income  tax  yielded  $1,631,000.  Through 
changes  in  the  law  and  increased  industrial  earnings,  it 
rose  to  the  1929  $21,500,000  peak.  Under  stress  of  hard 
times,  incomes  stopped  and  so  did  revenues.  Bolstered  by 
our  sur-tax  levies,  it  attained  the  1935  $9,000,000  level— 
except  for  reinforcements  it  would  have  dropped  to 
$7,000,000.  As  a  depression  tax,  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
failure. 

The  La  Follettes  have  probably  surpassed  other  states- 
men in  the  "relief  of  real  estate."  They  have  created  a 
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"tax  free  state" — a  state  supported  by  special  and  indirect 
taxes.  Wisconsin  real  estate  taxes  are  levied  only  by 
city,  county,  and  local  boards. 

The  State's  shift  to  income  and  other  special  taxes  is 
reflected  in  a  comparison  of  Wisconsin's  general  property 
levy  with  similar  levies  in  neighbor  states.  The  Wis- 
consin general  property  tax  is  lower  per  capita  than 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York 
or  Ohio.  If  all  taxation  be  taken  into  account,  however, 
Wisconsin  taxation  is  higher  per  capita  than  in  any  of 
these  states  except  New  York.  The  difference  goes  into 
the  "relief  of  real  estate." 

Real  estate  includes  both  buildings  and  land.  WThen 
buildings  are  "relieved,"  they  will  not  respond  in  a  specu- 
lative way.  Land  will.  Its  privileged  tax  position  will 
produce  an  accession  of  "unearned  increment." 

Sales  taxes  afford  a  clear  illustration  of  "tax  relief  for 
real  estate."  In  Arkansas,  the  share  cropper  pays  a  sales 
tax.  This  exempts  the  property  of  his  landlord.  The 
landlord's  land  absorbs  the  exemption  benefit.  It  be- 
comes more  valuable,  and  the  share  cropper  will  eventu- 
ally pay  a  higher  rental  for  the  use  of  more  valuable  prop- 
erty. To  the  share  cropper  is  therefore  shifted  two  new 
burdens — the  sales  tax,  and  higher  rent. 

A  trifle  more  indirectly,  the  Wisconsin  tax  system 
produced  like  results — or,  if  it  was  not  wholly  responsible 
for  their  production,  it  did  not  prevent  them.  For  a 
third  of  a  century — throughout  the  whole  La  Follette 
era —  farm  land  values,  farm  mortgages  and  farm  tenancy 
have  steadily  increased. 

In  1900  Wisconsin  had  169,795  farms,  comprising  19,- 
862,727  acres,  the  land  (exclusive  of  the  improvements) 
valued  at  $530,542,690.  The  mortgage  debt  was  $55,304,- 
696.  Of  the  farms,  77,490  were  mortgage  free;  65,589 
mortgaged. 

In  1930,  the  State  had  181,707  farms,  comprising 
21,874,155  acres,  the  land  alone  valued  at  $985,549,246. 
The  mortgage  debt  was  $355,029,993.  Of  the  farms, 
55,509  were  mortgage  free,  86,680  mortgaged.  The  total 
mortgage  debt  had  increased  more  than  six  fold. 

In  1900,  55  farmers  out  of  100  owned  mortgage  free 
farms,  45  had  mortgages.  Of  100  farmers  in  1930,  41 
were  mortgage  free,  59  mortgaged.  Between  1900  and 
1935,  farm  tenancy  advanced  from  13.5  to  20.6  per  cent. 

The  La  Follettes  are  ambitious  to  do  more. 

"When  the  schools  are  financed  mainly  by  the  income 
tax,  and  the  roads  mainly  by  a  gasoline  tax,  very  little 
property  tax  problems  will  remain,"  says  a  current  plat- 
form. There  have  been  hints  that  the  La  Follettes  would 
like  to  harness  their  public  ownership  and  tax  programs 
tandem  to  "relief  for  real  estate"  and  trot  along  more 
rapidly. 

The  Progressive,  the  La  Follettes'  political  weekly, 
extols  public  ownership  cities  which  charge  enough  for 
light,  water  or  power  to  pay  the  cost  of  government. 
This,  says  The  Progressive,  demonstrates  "the  soundness 


of  the  principle  of  public  ownership  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  welfare."  Public  ownership  will  be  thus 
utilized  to  shift  tax  loads  to  consumers,  and  its  benefits 
will  be  transferred  to  our  landed  gentry. 

The  La  Follettes  proceed  with  tax  and  tax  relief  pro 
grammes  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  instrumentalitie 
will   promote   the   more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
or  that  they  will  open  doors  of  opportunity  to  people  who 
are  on  the  hunt  for  the  doors.     There  is  nothing  in  the 
picture  to  indicate  a  successful  climax  for  either  aim. 

Mr.  Otto  Cullman,  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers  am 
Merchants'    Federal   Tax   League   of   Chicago,    says    the 
great  American   landlord   now   possesses   unearned   incre 
ment  amounting  to  $180,000,000,000,  whence   he  derive 
a    daily    income    of    $20,000,000.      Mr.    Emil    Jorgensen 
Mr.  Cullman's  associate,  estimated  recently  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  most  of  the 
landlords— they  own  90  per  cent  of  the  $180,000,000,000 
Forty  per  cent  own  10  per  cent  of  it,  and  the  remaining 
50  per  cent  own  none.     On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the 
crusade  to   "relieve  real  estate"  will  succor  a  relatively 
small  and  wealthy  portion  of   the  population.     Its  effect 
will  be  to  sweeten  the  $180,000,000,000  jackpot.      It  wil 
exempt  from  taxation  monopolists  who  control  iron,  coal 
copper,   and  other  raw   materials  and   their  sources,   anc 
enable  them  to  tighten  their  clutch.     It  will  also  enhance 
the  value  of  the  La  Follettes'  real  estate.     It  is  doubtfu 
if  the  La   Follettes  are  even   dimly  aware  of  this  fact 
They    probably    believe    that    rising    land    values    reflec 
newly   created   wealth    to    which   possessors   of   the   lane 
hold  the  best  title. 

Sighting  down  the  milestones  that  mark  La  Follette 
economic  theory,  one  cannot  see  that  they  point  the  way 
for  the  National  Progressives'  new  crusade. 

The  La  Follettes  are  governmentalists.  A  survey  oi 
recent  La  Follette  platforms  yields  these  remedies  for  the 
public's  ills. 

Government  will  establish  a  "planned  economy"  tc 
guide  the  nation's  life;  it  will  see  that  every  man  and  woman 
has  a  job  "at  a  wage  which  the  full  productive  capacity 
of  society  can  afford;"  it  will  finance  public  works;  it 
will  acquire  and  operate  the  railroads;  it  will  own  anc 
operate  utilities;  it  will  own  and  operate  water  powers 
it  will  manufacture  war  munitions;  it  will  operate  a  gov- 
ernment bank  to  lend  the  people  money;  it  will  provide 
social  security  in  the  form  of  varied  types  of  pensior 
benefits;  it  will  classify  lands  and  set  some  aside  foi 
farmers  and  some  for  forests;  it  will  guarantee  farmer; 
and  home  owners  against  loss  of  farms  and  homes;  it 
will  control  farm  prices  by  means  of  publicity  or  co- 
operatively-owned exchanges  where  farm  prices  will  bf 
made;  it  will  refinance  farm  mortgages  at  low  interest 
rates;  it  will  manufacture  and  sell  farm  machinery;  it 
will  regulate  live  stock  and  grain  exchanges;  it  will  mak< 
the  distribution  of  milk  a  public  utility,  and  regulate  it 
it  will  guarantee  the  farmer  cost  of  production;  it  wil 
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rise  new  ways  to  shift  taxes  from  "real  estate"  to  in- 
comes  and    inheritances. 

If  the  La  Follettes  pursue  the  line  of  march  fixed  by 
these  programmes  they  will  come  to  grips  with  no  raiding 
squads,  no  out-worn  debts,  no  "stupid  people  who  deny 
others  access  to  materials  that  they  themselves  do  not 
know  how  rightly  to  use."  Marauders  of  industry  and 
"modern  counterparts  of  the  savages"  will  be  safe  for  a 
long  while. 


Henry  George  School 

NEW  TEACHERS  TRAINING  CLASS 


Monday  evening,  May  2,  a  new  teachers  training 
class  was  organized  at  the  headquarters  School  in 
New  York  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  the 
School,  Frank  Chodorov. 

All  of  these  twenty-five  students  have  taken  the  ten 
weeks'  course  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  have  fol- 
lowed this  with  a  six  weeks'  course  in  "Protection  or 
Free  Trade?"  and  another  ten  weeks'  course  based  upon 
the  "Science  of  Political  Economy."  Thus  they  have 
already  spent  twenty-six  weeks  in  the  study  of  George's 
books.  A  number  of  them  have  supplemented  this  formal 
study  with  the  reading  of  other  books  and  pamphlets 
by  Henry  George,  and  some  have  read  George  Geiger's 
"Philosophy  of  Henry  George." 

The  teachers  training  course  is  of  indeterminate  length. 
Each  student  purchases  a  copy  of  the  "Teacher's  Manual." 
He  is  instructed  to  re-read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in 
connection  with  the  Manual,  to  question  the  validity  of 
these  answers,  to  discuss  improvement  upon  the  questions. 
The  class  is  instructed  to  make  notes  in  these  Manuals 
of  any  illustrations,  arguments  or  stories  which  come  up 
in  the  course  of  the  sessions,  so  that  they  can  use  this 
material  when  they  become  teachers. 

A  different  student  is  assigned  to  become  a  teacher  of 
the  teachers  training  class  at  each  session.  Mr.  Chodorov 
and  other  instructors  take  their  place  in  the  classroom. 
As  each  question  comes  up  the  class  discusses  it,  and  the 
object  is  to  bring  up  such  objections  as  would  normally 
come  up  in  a  beginner's  class.  If  the  class  itself  does  not 
bring  up  a  sufficient  number  of  objections,  the  trained 
observers  in  the  class  start  sharp  shooting.  Of  course, 
sometimes  the  temporary  instructor  of  the  class  cannot 
handle  the  questions  that  come  up,  and  in  that  case  the 
director  comes  to  his  rescue. 

Previous  training  classes  of  the  School  have  taken 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  twenty-five  will 
devote  the  entire  Summer  to  this  preparatory  work. 
They  will  be  given  classes  in  October.  The  plans  of  the 
School  call  for  one  hundred  classes  this  Fall  in  New  York 
City-  There  are  at  present  only  forty-one  trained  teachers 
in  the  city,  and  this  new  training  class  will  not  turn  out 


a  sufficient  number  to  carry  out  this  programme.  It  is 
therefore  planned  to  open  up  another  teachers  training 
class  in  three  weeks,  when  the  present  classes  in  Interna- 
tional Trade  will  have  completed  the  course.  There  are 
120  students  in  this  course. 

Attendance  in   the   teachers  training  course   is  by  in- 
vitation only. 

New  Courses  for  the  Fall 

FOR  a  long  time  the  need  for  enlarging  and  rounding 
out  the  curriculum  of  the  School  has  been  recognized 
by  the  director  and  the  trustees.  Always  the  problem 
of  space  retarded  the  development  and  execution  of  these 
ideas.  But  during  the  summer  a  curriculum  will  be  de- 
veloped which  will  greatly  increase  the  scope  of  the  School. 

A  short  course,  probably  not  over  six  sessions,  will  be 
built  upon  "Social  Problems."  An  experimental  class 
or  two  will  be  started.  Since  Henry  George  suggested 
the  reading  of  this  book  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  the  course  will  be  given  with 
that  objective  in  view.  It  is  believed  that  many  students 
who  enroll  in  our  course  entitled  "Fundamental  Economics 
and  Social  Philosophy,"  find  the  abstract  reasoning  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  too  difficult  to  encompass.  A 
number  of  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  our  classes  dur- 
ing the  first  three  lessons — where  the  dropping-out  is 
greatest — have  given  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
book  as  a  reason.  Perhaps  an  introduction  to  this  study 
through  the  reading  of  George's  more  popularly  written 
book  would  ease  the  transition,  make  the  study  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  less  arduous,  and  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  those  who  complete  the  course. 

The  ten-weeks'  course  will  not  be  abandoned.  But 
one  or  two  experimental  classes,  with  "Social  •Problems" 
as  a  beginning,  will  be  started  this  fall.  By  February, 
1939,  the  results  of  this  experiment  may  re-orientate  our 
fundamental  course. 

To  those  who  have  completed  the  fundamental  course 
will  be  offered  six  weeks  on  the  "Principles  of  International 
Trade,"  followed  by  ten  weeks  of  the  "Science  of  Political 
Economy."  Two  other  advanced  courses  are  now  being 
prepared.  One  is  based  on  George  Raymond  Geiger's 
"Philosophy  of  Henry  George"  (eight  weeks),  the  other 
on  Harry  Gunnison  Brown's  "Economic  Basis  of  Tax 
Reform."  The  sequence  of  these  various  courses  have 
not  yet  been  determined  upon;  they  will  be  open  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  fundamental  course. 
A  small  tuition  fee  will  be  charged  for  all  advanced  courses. 

Other  courses  that  have  been  suggested,  but  which 
must  remain  in  the  discussion  stage  until  means  and 
methods  are  devised,  are  these:  Public  Speaking,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Assessments  and  Taxation,  Current 
Events,  Research  Methods. 

Ours  is  a  rather  unique  experiment  in  adult  education. 
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One  must  almost  return  to  the  early  pedagogical  ideas 
of  the  Jesuits  to  find  a  parallel.  There  is  no  real  guide 
that  we  can  fully  rely  upon  in  our  planning  for  a  greater 
and  more  thorough  school.  Therefore,  we  must  plan 
carefully,  experiment,  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities, 
study  results  and  rebuild  upon  our  experience.  Only 
time  and  conscientious  effort  will  bring  us  to  our  ultimate 
goal — the  goal  of  Oscar  Geiger — The  Henry  George 
University. 

The  Henry  George  School 

at  Northport,  Long  Island 

ON  Friday  evening,  April  8,  the  graduating  class  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  at  Northport,  New  York,  held 
a  dinner  at  Muller's  to  celebrate  the  occasion  and  receive  their  diplomas. 
Inclement  weather  conditions  obliged  two  to  drop  out,  but  with  the 
ten  members  present,  plus  their  leader,  Mr.  Eric  Hewlett,  and  two 
guests,  the  meeting  was  a  singularly  felicitous  and  interesting  one. 
Eleven  nationalities  were  represented  among  the  forebears  of  the 
group:  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  Norwegian,  Swiss,  French,  German, 
Austrian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish.  General  discussion,  specific  prac- 
tical questions  propounded,  and  answers,  either  proffered  or  deferred, 
for  further  consideration,  were  the  order  of  the  evening.  A  con- 
cluding roll-call  and  questioning  of  members,  to  which  each  responded 
with  a  brief  statement  of  his  or  her  personal  reaction  to  this  first 
course,  revealed  not  only  the  intelligent  and  active-minded  interest 
in  the  subject  aroused  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  but  also  a  general  desire  to 
pursue  the  study  further  under  his  guidance.  More  than  half  the 
group  signified  their  intention  to  take  the  course  in  "Protection  or 
Free  Trade?"  if  he  would  organize  it.  Before  the  party  dispersed, 
copies  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  the  Freeman  were  distributed,  with 
announcement  of  the  special  subscription  offer  to  graduates. 

Report  of  Field  Director 

of  Henry  George  School 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE,  Field  Director  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science,  returned  to  the  national  headquarters 
May  20  after  a  month  in  western  New  York  State  and  Eastern  Canada, 
meeting  with  extension  class  leaders,  correspondence  course  graduates 
and  other  friends  of  the  School. 

This  trip  further  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  correspond- 
ence graduates  will  supply  class  leaders  in  centers  where  there  are 
now  no  prospective  teachers.  "A  fine  addition  to  the  Toronto  teach- 
ing staff  came  from  a  correspondence  course  graduate  in  the  person 
of  A.  I.  MacKay." 

Mr.  Monroe  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  growth  of  the  School 
throughout  Eastern  Canada  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  T.  Owens, 
Toronto,  and  John  Anderson,  Montreal,  and  their  associates;  many 
of  whom  are  graduates. 

"Howard  Hogg  and  Miss  Strethel  Walton,  extension  secretaries 
respectively,  for  Toronto  and  Montreal  are  among  these  graduates," 
Mr.  Monroe  pointed  out. 

"Hamilton,  Ontario,  was  put  on  the  campus  by  the  self-sacrificing 
efforts  of  Ernest  Farmer  of  Toronto,  who  rode  by  bus  eighty  miles 
each  week  for  over  five  months  to  take  two  classes  through  the  funda- 
mental course.  His  reward  comes  in  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  there 
will  be  two  elementary  classes  in  Hamilton — both  taught  by  his 
graduates.  Robert  Wynne,  Hamilton's  extension  secretary,  is  a 
graduate  of  Mr.  Farmer's  first  class. 


"As  graduates  move  from  one  city  to  another  they  invariably  take 
the  School  with  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Leach  are  Toronto 
graduates.  Now  they  are  up  near  Peterboro,  Ontario,  and  they  are 
planning  on  a  class  there  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Montreal,  can  feel  mighty  proud  that  out  of  his 
first  class  came  two  graduates  who  have  taught  classes — Miss  Margaret 
Bateman  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Boudler.  Mr.  Anderson  has  thus  been  free 
to  teach  advanced  courses." 

Mr.  Monroe  met  with  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Henry  George 
Fellowship  on  May  26,  and  with  the  Women's  Single  Tax  League  of 
Washington  (D.  C.)  on  June  5.  The  balance  of  the  time  until  July 
1,  he  will  be  available  to  cooperate  with  the  School  leaders  in  other 
centers  of  New  England,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

GENEVA  (N.  Y.)  STARTS  CLASS 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.  The  opening  session  of  the  first  extension  class  of 
the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  was  held  April  21  at  the 
home  of  Henry  B.  Graves,  official  of  the  Ontario  Sand  and  Gravel 
Co.,  Inc.  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  field  director  of  the  Henry  George 
School,  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  course.  Mr.  Graves  will  be  the 
instructor. 

Buffalo  Joins  Campus 

With  Summer  Class 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  Classwork  of  the  Buffalo  Extension  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  summer 
course  in  fundamental  economics  to  be  given  at  the  West  End  Pres- 
byterian Church  commencing  Wednesday,  June  1,  at  eight  o'clock. 
Reverend  William  Wylie  Young,  formerly  of  Toledo,  will  be  the  in- 
structor. 

Contributors  to  the  Buffalo  extension  fund  making  the  class-work 
possible  include  Henry  C.  Stark,  Henry  H.  Work,  Thomas  H.  Work, 
Dr.  John  B.  Ernsmere  and  Charles  D.  Blackhall.  Assisting  with  the 
secretarial  work  is  Frank  D.  Silvernail. 


School  Notes 


At  the  opening  of  the  Extension  Class  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  an  attend- 
ance of  seventy-five  greeted  Dr.  S.  A.  Schneidman  who  will  conduct 
the  course.  The  large  number  of  attendants  will  necessitate  the  for- 
mation of  two  classes.  *  *  *  Allan  J.  Wilson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
holds  the  record  for  the  largest  number  of  graduates  in  this  city, 
graduated  forty-eight  from  his  four  classes.  At  a  dinner  held  in  honor 
of  the  graduation  David  Gibson,  Peter  Witt  and  Marvin  G.  Harrison 
spoke.  *  *  *  The  Teacher's  Manual  of  the  Henry  George  School  will 
be  translated  in  Sangli  for  use  of  students  in  Sangli,  India,  by  John 
L.  Gosheen  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Sangli.  He  seems  to  think 
the  times  are  favorable  for  interesting  people  in  the  Henry  George 
movement  here.  *  *  *  Frank  Chodorov,  Director  of  the  Henry  George 
School,  gave  an  address  at  Arden,  Del.,  on  the  economic  causes  of 
war.  About  fifty  persons  were  in  attendance.  *  *  *  Ernest  J.  Farmer 
of  Toronto,  presented  diplomas  to  seventeen  graduates  of  the  Henry 
George  School  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  on  April  7.  *  *  *  Lancaster  M. 
Greene,  teacher  and  trustee  of  the  Henry  George  School,  extended  an 
invitation  to  Hon.  Cordell  Hull  to  address  the  recent  Commence- 
ment. Mr.  Hull  wrote  in  reply:  "Because  of  my  great  interest  in 
your  institution  of  learning  and  the  work  is  it  doing,  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  take  part  in  your  Commencement  exercises  this  year. 
I  have  given  earnest  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  my  sending 
you  an  acceptance  at  this  time."  Mr.  Hull,  however,  found  it  im- 
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possible  to  do  so.  *  *  *  The  New  York  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission will  grant  rating  credits  to  all  civil  service  employes  who 
pass  the  sixteen  weeks'  course  at  the  Henry  George  School.  *  *  * 
The  total  enrollments  in  the  correspondence  course  have  passed  the 
four  thousand  mark.  The  Director  of  the  correspondence  course 
is  Gaston  Haxo,  whom  friends  of  the  movement  will  remember.  *  *  * 
During  the  recent  trip  of  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  field  secretary  of 
the  Henry  George  School,  he  covered  29,523  miles  of  highway  east  of 
Chicago  and  worked  in  63  cities.  *  *  *  A  dinner  of  the  New  York 
faculty  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Luzerne,  79th  Street,  on  April  29.  *  *  * 
William  J.  Schieffelin,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Tuskagee  Institute, 
reports  a  deep  interest  in  the  Henry  George  School  in  that  institu- 
tion. The  president  of  Tuskagee  is  reading  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
and  a  number  of  students  are  taking  the  correspondence  course.  *  *  * 
A  large  gathering  of  the  East  Bay  Chapter  of  the  Henry  George  Fellow- 
ship was  recently  held  in  Oakland,  California.  The  principal  speaker 
was  Joseph  S.  Thompson,  prominent  San  Francisco  manufacturer 
and  well  known  Georgeist.  *  *  *  John  F.  Bond  of  Greenfield,  Mass., 
ending  his  class  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  has  started  a  class  in 
international  trade.  *  *  *  Professor  George  Raymond  Geiger,  son  of 
Oscar  H.  Geiger,  founder  of  the  Henry  George  School,  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Antioch  College.  He  is  preparing  a  manual 
for  his  "Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  to  be  used  in  advance  classes 
of  the  Henry  George  School..*  *  *  Ten  sets  of  correspondence  lessons 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  at 
Rikers  Island,  N.  Y.,  at  the  request  of  Lee  Klauber,  director  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Kauber  heard  of  the  course  from  Clinton  Prison  at  Danne- 
mora,  where  a  number  of  students  receive  the  lessons  regularly. 

The  Late  Hon.  H.  F.  Hardacre 

THE  HON.  H.  F.  HARDACRE  became  interested  in  Single  Tax 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  a  seeker  after  better  conditions  for 
the  working  class,  to  which  he  belonged.  When  Henry  George  came 
to  Brisbane  Mr.  Hardacre  attended  his  lectures  and  very  soon 
"saw  the  cat."  With  the  late  Mr.  Murray  Frazer,  who  was  a  land- 
nationalizer  from  Scotland,  he  formed  the  first  Single  Tax  League 
in  Queensland.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Labor  Party,  and 
took  every  opportunity  (as  on  "addresses  in  reply")  to  proclaim 
Georgeian  principles  upon  the  floor  of  the  "house".  Later  as  a  cab- 
inate  minister  he  always  pressed  the  importance  of  the  land  question 
upon  his  fellow  ministers,  helping  to  get  very  important  measures 
passed  which  had  the  effect  of  freeing  all  improvements  from  taxa- 
tion for  municipal  rates.  By  another  act  in  whuch  his  influence  is 
reflected  all  unoccupied  land  was  made  to  pay  two  pence  in  the  £ 
more  than  land  in  use.  He  was  impatient  at  the  slow  progress  his 
party  made  along  Single  Tax  lines.  He  was  heard  to  say:  "Of  all 
the  acts  we  have  passed,  only  those  that  are  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Henry  George  are  any  good." 

As  a  Judge  of  the  Land  Court  he  fretted  when  the  law  of  the  land 
prevented  him  from  giving  decisions  according  to  the  teachings  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  he  had  made  his  own. 

Many  a  little  talk  he  had  with  his  fellow  judges  who  held  him  in 
respect,  when  they  found  existing  laws  inequitable,  and  were  con- 
jecturing what  should  be. 

Mr.  Hardacre  was  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  body,  however 
small  or  however  distant,  that  wished  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
he  was  so  competent  to  give.  He  often  returned  home  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  last  train,  having  nearly  a  mile  to  walk  at  the  end,  up 
hill  most  of  the  way.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  addressed  a  meeting 
of  clergymen  of  several  denominations. 

The  Government  gave  him  a  State  funeral  which  was  largely  at- 
tended. The  Henry  George  League,  of  which  he  was  the  father,  sent  ' 
a  wreath,  and  a  Henry  George  address  couched  in  such  terms  as  would 
have  been  well  pleasing  to  the  deceased  was  read  by  one  of  the  officiating 
clergymen  who  had  been  one  of  the  company  at  the  meeting  just 
mentioned. — EDWIN  I.  S.  HARDING. 


The  Talking  Book  Machine 

THE  following  letter  has  been  received  by  Alexander  Pernod  of 
Chicago,  from  a  blind  friend: 

"It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  others  who  believe  in  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George,  to  hear  that  the  Library  of  Congerss  has  released 
to  the  twenty-two  distributing  libraries,  "Selections  from  'Progress 
and  Poverty'  by  Henry  George"  for  the  use  of  the  blind  on  the  Talking 
Book  Machine. 

The  text  is  the  same  as  the  printed  edition  of  the  same  title  that 
can  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  any  library  or  book  shop.  It  was 
transcribed  into  Braille  a  number  of  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  reader  of  the  recorded  book  is  John  Knight  whose  voice  and 
clear  enunciation  has  made  him  very  popular  with  the  blind,  He 
starred  with  Robert  Mantell  and  with  Margaret  Anglin  two  years 
ago  in  her  revival  of  the  Greek  Tragedies. 

The  Talking  Books  are  circulated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  blind 
and  can  be  reproduced  only  on  the  machine  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  they  efford  such  wonderful  entertainment  that  the  blind 
like  to  share  them  with  the  sighted  members  of  their  family  and  their 
friends. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  blind  read  Braille  and 
the  Talking  Book  was  designed  for  the  use  of  those,  who,  on  account 
of  age  or  some  other  reason,  could  not  learn  to  read  the  type.  There 
are  about  eighteen  thousand  machines  already  in  use  and  more  are 
being  placed  every  day. 

Those  followers  of  Henry  George  who  would  like  to  have  a  real 
intellectual  treat  would  find  one  by  hunting  up  a  blind  man  and 
asking  him  to  read  this  book  to  him. 

EDWARD  JAMES  HALL." 

To  this  Mr.  Pernod  adds:  "There  are  ten  records  or  disks,  a  record 
for  each  of  the  ten  books  in  'Progress  and  Poverty."  It  takes  about 
thirty  minutes  to  run  off  a  record." 


TAX  manufacturers,  and  the  effect  is  to  check  manu- 
facturing; tax  improvements,  and  the  effect  is  to 
lessen  improvements;  tax  commerce,  and  the  effect  is 
to  prevent  exchange;  tax  capital,  and  the  effect  is  to 
drive  it  away.  But  the  whole  value  of  land  may  be 
taken  in  taxation,  and  the  only  effect  will  be  to  stimulate 
industry,  to  open  new  opportunities  to  capital  and  to 
increase  the  production  of  wealth. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

ON  the  other  hand,  we  who  call  ourselves  Single  Tax 
men  (a  name  which  expresses  merely  our  practical 
propositions),  see  in  the  social  and  industrial  relations  of 
men  not  a  machine  which  requires  construction,  but  an 
organization   which   needs  only   to   be   suffered   to  grow. 
"The  Condition  of  Labor,"  by  HENRY  GEORGE. 


A  ND  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  businesses  which 
•**•  are  in  their  nature  monopolies  are  properly  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  State,  and  should  be  assumed  by 
the  State.  There  is  the  same  reason  why  Government 
should  carry  telegraphic  messages  as  that  it  should  carry 
letters;  that  railroads  should  belong  to  the  public  as  that 
common  roads  should. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 


'T^HE  annual  meeting  of  members  and  directors  of  the 
Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  was  held  May  24, 
1938,  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation. 

An  election  of  officers  was  held  for  the  ensuing  year, 
resulting  in  the  following  designations  of  office:  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Lawson  Purdy;  1st  Vice-President,  Lancaster 
M.Greene;  2nd  Vice-President,  Albert  Pleydell  ;  Treasurer, 
Henry  George  Atkinson;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Antoinette  K.  Wambough. 

Two  vacancies  arising  from  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Spaulding  Frazer  and  the  death  of  our  beloved  trustee, 
Mr.  Edward  Polak,  were  filled  by  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Mr.  Ezra  Cohen  and  Miss  Charlotte  Schetter. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  when  the  Foundation  was 
first  formed  contained  the  names  of  Samuel  Seabury, 
John  Moody,  Charles  T.  Root,  Louis  F.  Post,  James  R. 
Brown,  E.  Yancey  Cohen,  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  Hen- 
nessy,  Arthur  Pleydell,  Chas.  H.  Ingersoll,  Frederic  C. 
Leubuscher,  John  J.  Murphy,  George  L.  Rusby,  Albert 
Schalkenbach,  Lawson  Purdy,  Edward  Polak,  Frank 
Stephens,  Richard  Eyre,  Walter  Fairchild,  Bolton  Hall, 
John  H.  Allen,  and  our  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM, 
Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

Of  that  brilliant  company,  many  have  passed  away, 
others  have  resigned  and  splendid  new  workers  (trustees) 
have  been  elected  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  present 
roster  (including  the  new  elections  of  officers  at  the  recent 
meeting)  stands  as  follows: 

Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  president;  Mr.  Lancaster  M.  Green, 
Vice-President;  Mr.  Albert  Pleydell,  2nd  Vice-President; 
Mr.  Henry  George  Atkinson,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Anna 
George  deMille;  Messrs.  John  H.  Allen,  John  W.  Angus, 
Otto  K.  Dorn,  Walter  Fairchild,  Philip  H.  Cornick, 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Thomas  Larkin,  Frederic  C.  Leu- 
buscher, Raymond  V.  McNally,  Charles  J.  Post,  Leonard 
T.  Recker,  George  Rusby,  Albert  E.  Schalkenbach,  Bolton 
Hall,  Ezra  Cohen  and  Charlotte  Schetter. 

President  Purdy  reported  that  the  Foundation  has 
printed  or  bought  from  other  publishers  for  distribution, 
90,515  books. 

The  inventory  stands  at  1  1  ,453  books. 

54,000  books  have  been  distributed  by  the  Foundation 
to  the  general  public,  libraries,  bookstores,  Single  Tax 
groups,  colleges,  high  schools  and  other  institutions. 

18,562  books  have  been  sent  by  it  to  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  and  its  extensions,  on  purchase, 
for  use  in  the  classes  conducted  by  these  schools,  and  also 
in  some  degree  for  the  personal  use  of  some  of  the  extension 
leaders  who  engage  in  additional  missionary  work  over 
and  above  the  time  given  so  generously  by  them  to  their 
classes. 


6,500  books  representing  one-half  of  recent  large  print- 
ings of  "Progress  and  Poverty",  "Protection  or  Free 
Trade?"  and  "The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  have 
been  purchased  by  the  local  Henry  George  School  for 
future  use. 

The  current  year  shows  13,111  books  sent  out  from  the 
Foundation  office,  4,410  going  to  extension  classes,  3,874 
to  the  public  through  Foundation  work,  and  4,827  to 
the  local  Henry  George  School. 

President  Purdy  stated  that  the  really  fine  "Science  of 
Political  Economy" — new  American  edition,  the  first 
single  volume  edition  since  1898 — has  appealed  not  only 
to  our  own  Henry  George  followers,  but  to  the  book- 
store public,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  wide 
distribution  of  the  title. 

Interest  of  the  general  public  in  this  title  and  other 
Henry  George  titles  was  considerably  furthered  by  the 
mention  of  the  printing  of  10,000  "Progress  and  Poverty", 
2,000  "Protection  or  Free  Trade?"  and  1,000  of  the  new 
"Science  of  Political  Economy",  in  Harry  Hanson's  Book 
Mark  column,  syndicated  in  a  number  of  Scripps-Howard 
papers,  and  appearing  originally  in  the  May  3  issue  of 
the  World  Telegram,  New  York. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Mr.  Morris  Van  Veen 
suggested  to  the  acting  secretary,  Miss  Peterson,  that  a 
donation  of  Henry  George  books  to  tLc  White  House- 
Library  would  be  helpful.  Miss  Peterson  obtained  infor- 
mation concerning  the  White  House  Library  and  received 
the  permission  of  the  secretary  to  arrange  such  a  gift. 
Upon  returning  to  the  work  at  the  office,  the  undersigned 
found  that  this  was  one  of  the  matters  to  be  forwarded, 
and  further  arranged  with  Mr.  Mclntyre,  secretary  to 
the  President,  that  our  trustee,  John  H.  Allen,  make  the 
presentation.  "Progress  and  Poverty",  "Protection  or 
Free  Trade?",  "Social  Problems",  "The  Land  Question", 
"The  Life  of  Henry  George",  the  new  "Science  of  Political 
Economy",  "A  Perplexed  Philosopher",  "The  Prophet 
of  San  Francisco"  and  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George", 
are  now  in  the  White  House  Library,  a  library  started  by 
President  Hoover,  to  serve  future  presidents.  Every 
four  years  a  committee  of  publishers  selects  a  list  of  books 
which  are  formally  presented  and  added  to  the  collection. 
Mr.  Van  Veen,  noticing  that  the  writings  of  Henry  George 
were  not  included,  was  prompted  to  make  this  suggestion 
which  was  fruitful  of  much  good. 

On  May  9,  the  office  received  a  most  cordial  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt  himself,  stating  that  he  was  delighted 
with  the  gift,  and  that  he,  being  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
principles  expounded  by  Henry  George,  was  glad  to  have 
the  set  of  books  for  his  library. 

A  report  of  this  acknowledgment  appeared  in  the  Hansen 
Book  Marks  column  of  the  World  Telegram,  May  13. 

Mr.  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  active  for  many  years  in  for- 
warding land  value  taxation  measures  in  the  New  Jersey 
legislature,  spoke  with  Ex-Governor  Hoffman  recently 
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and  gained  the  sincere  interest  of  Mr.  Hoffman  in  the 
principles  of  Henry  Gecrge.  A  copy  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  with  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hoffman  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  who  said  that  Governor 
Hoffman  would  read  it  and  then  have  a  further  talk  on 
the  subject. 

A  fine  letter — one  of  the  best  we  have  read — was  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Mona  McMahon  of  New  Orleans  and 
sent  by  the  Foundation  office  with  a  copy  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  to  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson. 

Kathleen  Norris  walked  into  the  office  at  noon  one  day 
last  month.  She  is  a  stately,  impressive  woman,  and 
she  came  quickly  to  the  point.  Having  given  some  of 
her  Single  Tax  pamphlets  to  a  young  man  in  a  train  who 
seemed  interested  in  them,  she  desired  more  pamphlets 
for  distribution  and  study.  We  supplied  the  needed 
assortment,  the  while  listening  to  her  plans  for  a  book 
to  be  written  after  her  present  commitments  with  pub- 
lishers have  been  completed.  Her  thought  was  to  show 
the  evil  of  certain  forms  of  land-holding  in  a  former  gen- 
eration, and  trace  the  influence  that  that  oppression  had 
upon  descendants,  the  theme  to  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  conventional  "romantic"  novel.  Mrs.  Norris  ex- 

essed  her  faith  in  the  growth  of  the  movement,  her 
ielight  in  the  work  of  the  School  and  the  Foundation, 
id  she  felt  that  the  times  were  ripe  for  a  nation-wide 
iajor  movement.  Mrs.  Norris  chatted  about  the  splendid 
vork  that  Jackson  Ralston  is  doing  in  California.  She 
liled  the  next  day  for  an  extended  cruise,  but  promised 
come  back  when  she  is  once  more  in  New  York,  for 
literature  and  news. 

Readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  a  new  American  printing  of  three  of  Henry  George's 
famous  speeches  will  be  off  the  press  this  week.  If  the 
demand  is  encouraging,  three  additional  speeches"  will  be 
published  in  the  fall.  We  have  been  obtaining  large 
supplies  from  Mr.  Madsen  of  the  English  offices — Henry 
George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain — but  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  insistent  demand 
for  these  speeches  in  lots  of  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
at  a  time  to  print  them  in  this  country  to  obtain  maximum 
and  quick  distribution.  Two  thousand  copies  of  "Thy 
Kingdom  Come",  2,000  copies  of  "The  Study  of  Political 
Economy",  and  2,000  copies  of  "The  Crime  of  Poverty" 
are  now  ready  at  5  cents  per  copy,  or  100  for  $3. 

The  president  reported  that  by  arrangement  with  the 
Foundation,  Professor  George  R.  Geiger  was  encouraged 
to  write  a  Manual  for  his  book,  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry 
George".  When  finished  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Henry 
George  School  to  be  used  for  the  conduct  of  their  new 
classes  in  "The  Philosophy". 


•reads  as  follows: 


A  recent  letter  from  Prof.  J.  - 

"I  have  noticed  that  you  published  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  some  years  ago,  various  works  of  Henry  George. 
I  am  going  to  give  a  course  here  next  year  in  which 


we  will  make  a  fairly  detailed  study  of  this  thinker.  Is 
there  any  such  thing  from  your  press  as  the  collected  works 
of  Henry  George?  I  would  like  to  know  where  I  might 
secure  such  a  set,  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
let  me  know  what  you  publish,  and  what  the  prices  are." 

After  suitable  answer  was  made  and  sample  copies  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  the  Teacher's  Manual  for 
that  book,  published  by  the  School,  were  sent  to  Prof.  J. 

it  occurred  to  us  that  similar  information  might  be 

desired  by  every  history  and  economics  teacher  in   the 
colleges  and    universities  of  the   nation.     Accordingly   a 
letter    was    sent    to    some    1,500    teachers.     Among    the 
replies  received    is    the    following    from    Prof.     M. — 
Colorado  State  College: 

"I  have  your  recent  favor  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  a  special  study  of  the  work  of  Henry  George.  From 
time  to  time  we  have  made  use  of  some  of  the  literature 
published  by  your  organization,  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  our  students  have  taken  a  very  direct  interest 
in  these  publications.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  interested  in 
continuing  our  contact  with  your  office  during  the  summer 
months,  and  will  be  glad  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
some  further  material  for  our  classes  next  autumn.  Assur- 
ing you  of  our  interest  in  the  work  you  are  doing,  I  remain, 
Prof,  of  Economics,  Sociology  and  History." 

ANTOINETTE  K.  WAMBOUGH. 

Toronto  to  Entertain  Annual 

Henry  George  Congress 

R  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  in  1926,  the  annual  Henry  George 
Congress  will  be  held  on  Canadian  soil.  For  several 
years  Canadian  Single  Taxers  under  the  leadership  of 
Alan  Thompson,  who  has  been  a  prominent  figure  at 
conventions,  have  been  urging  Toronto  as  an  appropriate 
place  for  Single  Taxers  to  gather,  and  in  view  of  the 
attractions  offered  by  Toronto  and  the  recent  expansion 
of  activities  in  Canada,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  invitation  should  be  accepted  this  year. 

Toronto  has  attained  a  reputation  as  a  great  conven- 
tion city  and  because  of  its  advantageous  location, 
usually  has  record-attendance  conventions.  By  rail  it 
is  only  11>£  hours  from  New  York  City,  \\y2  hours  from 
Chicago,  and  14  hours  from  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Cincinnati.  It  is  also  very  conveniently  reached  by 
water  or  by  automobile. 

Because  the  trip  to  Toronto  will  make  a  very  desirable 
vacation  journey  for  delegates,  and  weather  conditions 
will  likely  be  ideal  at  that  time,  the  convention  committee 
has  decided  in  favor  of  an  early  convention  and  has  chosen 
the  dates  of  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  September 
7,  8  and  9,  in  anticipation  of  a  large  attendance  both  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  the  first  time  the  Congress  will  be  a  joint  gathering 
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of  Canadian  and  American  Single  Taxers,  and  several 
prominent  speakers  representing  the  Dominion  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  programme.  While  the  committee  is  still 
at  work  and  has  not  yet  completed  arrangements,  the 
following  tentative  programme,  which  is  subject  to  possible 
modifications  or  additions,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  discussions  and  the  calibre  of  the  speakers  who 
have  been  invited  to  address  this  year's  gathering. 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
SEPTEMBER  7,  8  AND  9,  1938 

WEDNESDAY 
Registration. 

Chairman:     J.  H.  L.  Patterson,  President,  Single  Tax  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada. 

Address  of  Welcome — Mayor  of  Toronto. 
10:15     George  E.  Evans,  President  of  Henry  George  Foundation  of 

U.  S.  A. 

10:30    A  World  Survey — Miss  Margaret  E.  Bateman,  Montreal. 
11:00     Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 
Luncheon. 


9:00 


10:00 


12:30 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


2:00     Chairman:     Anna  George  deMille,  President,   Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science. 

Progress  Report  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
2:30    The  Parent  School — Frank  Chodorov,  Director. 
3:00     Extension  Department — John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Field  Director. 

Canadian  Extension — Ernest  J.  Farmer. 
3:50     Discussion. 

EVENING  SESSION 

Theme:     The  Unshackling  of  Business. 

Chairman:     John    Anderson,    Montreal,    late    Vice-President, 

Standard  Brands,  Limited. 
8:00     Chairman's  Remarks. 
8:15     Why    Single   Tax   Should    Appeal    to    Business — Charles   H. 

Ingersoll,   President,   Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,   New 

York. 

8:45     Music. 

9:00     International  Trade — R.  J.  Deachman,  M.  P.,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
9:30     Discussion. 

THURSDAY 

MORNING  SESSION 

10:00    The  Disastrous  Results  of  Taxing  Buildings — Harold  S.  Butten- 

heim,  Editor  The  American  City. 
10:40    Slum  Clearance  and  Housing  in  Canada — Hon.  Norman  M. 

Rogers,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Minister  of  Labor. 
Discussion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

12:30    Luncheon    for    Trustees    and    Advisory    Commission    of    the 

Henry  George  Foundation. 

Chairman:     A.  C.  Thompson,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
2:00     Conference  on:     How  to  Interest  Businessmen. 

(a)  A.  Laurence  Smith,  Detroit. 

(b)  Percy  R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh. 
2:40     Discussion. 

EVENING  SESSION 
Theme:     The  Simplification  of  Government  by  the  Single  Tax. 


Chairman:     A.  C.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
8:15     Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 

Missouri. 
8:45     Music. 
9:00     Discussion. 

FRIDAY 

MORNING  SESSION 

Chairman:     Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Chicago. 

10:15     Report  of  Committee  on  Organization — Col.  Victor  A.  Rule. 
Discussion. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 
Discussion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
2:00    Trip  Through  the  Island  Lagoon. 

EVENING  SESSION 

Theme:     Single  Tax,  the  Key  to  Employment  and  Comfort. 
7:00     Banquet. 

Chairman:     J.  H.  L.  Patterson,  President,  Single  Tax  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada. 

Address:     Hon.  Peter  Witt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Music. 

'Address:     Hon.  A.  W.  Roebuck,  K.  C.,  ex-Attorney-General 
of  Toronto. 

Local  Land  Value  Rating 

in  Sydney 

IN  the  September-October  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
there  appeared  an  article  by  our  good  friend,  Fred  Cyru 
Leubuscher,  in  which  he  referred  to  taxation  of  land  value 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  follows:     "In  a  smal 
way  the  plan  is  being  tried  in  Sydney,  Australia,  and  in 
New  Zealand,   but  cannot  have    lasting  results  until   a 
least  building  and  improvement  taxes  are  entirely  repealed.' 
This  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  letters  between  Mr.  Leu 
buscher  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Huie,  editor  of  the  Sydney  Standan 
and  representing  the  Henry  George    League  of  Sydney 
N.  S.  W.     The  letters  contain  valuable  statistics  covering 
twenty-three  cities  in    New  South  Wales,  which  are  too 
extended   to  print,   but  which   we   have   placed    on   file 
They  cover  such  items  as  population — land  values  (capi- 
tal) rates  levied,  reductions  and  increases,  and  also  some 
industrial  figures  showing  the  nature  of  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Huie  states  that  since  1907  in  thirty  cities  outside 
of  Sydney  all  local  taxation  has  been  on  unimproved  lane 
values  only  and  that  Sydney  has  collected  her  loca 
revenues  in  the  same  way  since  1916.  There  are,  however 
certain  exemptions  such  as  government  lands,  schoo 
lands  and  property  of  religious  bodies,  and  "these 
have  increased  all  too  rapidly."  They  now  amount  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  ordinary  ratepayers  are 
"overrated"  to  make  up  the  difference.  With  this  ex- 
ception it  would  look  as  if  New  South  Wales  has,  for 
local  purposes,  the  straight  Single  Tax.  However,  the 
levy  is  on  a  capitalized  or  selling  price  basis,  and  whether 
the  whole  ground  rent  is  taken  or  whether  all  improve- 
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ments  in  the  land  as  well  as  on  the  land  are  exempted,  is 
not  clear.  Mr.  Huie  does  not  say  whether  the  effects 
expected  by  Georgeists  are  realized. 

In  his  side  of  the  correpondence,  Mr.  Leubuscher  goes 
to  some  length  to  prove  that  a  higher  percentage  of  land 
values  taxation  obtains  in  New  York  City  than  in  the 
cities  covered  by  Mr.  Huie's  reports.  With  the  masses 
of  figures  we  are  quite  puzzled.  It  would  seem  to  us 
that  any  city  which  exempted  all  improvements  from 
taxation  must  automatically  collect  all  of  the  ground 
rent.  If  this  is  so  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  good  news 
indeed.  However,  there  are  the  rates  other  than  for 
local  purposes  which  cover  the  rate  differentials  and  it 
is  probable  that  some  or  all  are  assessed  oh  improve- 
ments. We  would  like  to  hear  more  about  it  because 
from  his  reports  we  agree  with  Mr.  Huie  that  "New  South 
Wales  is  the  greatest  example  in  the  world  of  applying 
Henry  George's  principles  for  raising  local  rates  or  taxes 
from  land  values." 


Elements  of  the 


Housing  Problem 


IT  ABOR  Must  Demand  Better  Housing"  is  the  title 
••— '  of  a  short  article  in  the  International  Molders'  Journal 
for  April,  1938,  part  of  an  address  by  Robert  J.  Watt, 
American  Labor  Representative  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  Geneva,  at  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  since  labor  produces  everything 
we  need  and  have,  labor  at  least  is  entitled  to  what  it 
produces. 

Labor  men  realize  that  they  build  the  de-luxe  dwellings 
throughout  the  country,  yet  that  probably  never  appre- 
ciate why  they  do  not  occupy  them.  It  must  seem  rather 
strange  that  since  labor  produces  the  beautiful  homes, 
the  workers  are  compelled  to  live,  frequently,  in  the 
most  dilapidated  and  out-moded  dwellings.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  any  labor  leader  has  ever  raised  this 
point,  or  undertaken  to  tell  why  this  should  be.  All 
they  seem  to  talk  about  is  "Labor  Must  Demand  Better 
Housing  of  the  Masses." 

In  his  statement  the  writer  says,  "Labor  has  the  most 
direct  and  intimate  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
housing  problem."  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
today  represents  about  4,000,000  organized  workers  and 
their  families,  and  an  enormous  percentage  of  these  families 
live  their  whole  lives  in  what  experts  call  sub-standard 
housing,  tenements  in  New  York,  shot-gun  houses  in  Bir- 
mingham and  shacks  in  every  industrial  town  in  America, 
and  today  there  is  a  shortage  even  of  shacks." 

Rather  a  strange  statement  from  a  Labor  Leader. 
Why  doesn't  labor  build  homes  for  themselves? — Answer: 
He  waits  for  someone  to  give  him  a  job  and  jobs  are  not 


given  out  at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  the 
builders  cannot  afford  to  put  up  dwellings  and  rent  them 
at  the  price  that  the  tenants  can  offord  to  pay.  Causes: 
Several — Speculative  prices  of  sites— high  cost  of  material 
— continuous  labor  increases,  jurisdictional  strikes,  and 
strikes  for  an  increased  wage  just  as  the  project  is  about 
to  be  completed. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  labor  seeking  a  high  wage. 
On  tHe  "other  hand,  however,  labor  should  give  a  fair 
return  for  that  high  wage.  Continuous  strikes  delay 
the  completion  of  the  structure,  but  the  carrying  charges 
go  on.  Interest  must  be  paid — likewise  taxes.  This  is 
all  reflected  in  the  rent  the  owner  must  exact  from  the 
tenants. 

We  sometimes  wonder  whether  labor  leaders  give  much 
consideration  to  matters  of  this  kind.  We  know  that 
when  wages  are  increased,  the  cost  is  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  Labor  gets  a  return  for  his  product,  whether 
it  be  a  brick,  a  steel  girder  or  a  sheet  of  glass.  We  wonder 
whether  labor  realizes  that  labor  gets  absolutely  nothing 
for  producing  a  site.  The  site  was  there  before  man  came 
on  earth,  and  yet,  when  man  requires  that  site  for  his 
needs,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  someone  all  that  can  be 
exacted,  and  labor  must  pay  for  it. 

If  labor  would  give  attention  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  go  into  production  and  distribution,  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  another  view  of  the  labor  situation  and 
unemployment. 

Since  this  subject  refers  to  housing,  it.  is  well  that  we 
use  housing  as  an  illustration.  According  to  the  re- 
quirements under  the  Wagner  Act,  no  room  erected  under 
Federal  auspices  shall  cost  more  than  $  1,250.  A  family 
needs  four  rooms  on  the  average  for  its  requirements. 
This  means  $5,000  for  an  apartment.  Taking  the  New 
York  City  tax  rate  as  a  basis,  the  taxes  alone  on  the  apart- 
ment will  be  $150  a  year.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  land 
tax.  In  Atlantic  City,  however,  the  tax  will  be  nearly 
$600,  for  there  the  rate  is  almost  double  that  of  what  it 
is  in  New  York.  The  New  York  rate  is  the  lowest  of  any 
large  urban  center. 

Present  construction  costs  indicate  that  the  wages  in 
construction  is  60  per  cent,  if  not  more,  of  the  entire  cost; 
60  per  cent  of  $5,000  is  $3,000.  When  the  structure  is 
completed,  the  builder  is  compelled  to  pay  a  $90  tax 
just  because  he  employed  labor  in  putting  the  building 
together.  There  is  a  similar  tax  on  every  other  commodity 
and  article  going  into  the  structure. 

Under  the  circumstances,  builders  cannot  be  blamed 
for  not  going  in  for  construction,  since,  after  they  employ 
labor,  both  in  building  and  in  preparing  materials,  a  heavy 
tax  is  placed  upon  the  project. 

This  should  be  the  concern  of  labor  and  not  urging 
governments  to  go  in  for  subsidized  housing.  If  labor 
can  only  pay  $4.00  a  room  a  month  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining that  room  is  $  10.00,  the  difference  under  a  Federal 
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subsidy  must  come  out  of  taxes,  which  are  passed  on  to 
those  who  at  that  particular  time  can  be  forced  to  pay 
the  increased  taxes.  Increased  taxes  on  those  whose 
earnings  are  higher  will  eventually  reduce  their  pur- 
chasing power,  for  taxes  take  part  of  their  earnings.  This 
will  bring  us  into  the  vicious  circle  of  reducing  purchasing 
power  all  around.  A  lack  of  customers  is  what  causes 
business  depressions.  Customers  only  buy  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  thay  have  to  spend.  If  it  is  taken  from 
them  in  taxes,  they  must  take  it  out  of  shelter,  food  and 
clothing. 

Some  day,  somehow,  labor  may  realize  who  is  doing 
the  pinching.  They  can  no  longer  blame  it  on  capital. 
Factories  are  closed  down,  mills  and  mines  are  being 
abandoned  and  the  banks  are  loaded  down  with  money 
which  they  are  unable  to  lend.  The  fear  of  investing 
has  reached  a  point  where  business  men  will  not  take  a 
chance,  since  all  they  produce  is  taken  from  them  in 
taxes.  Clean  up  the  tax  situation,  take  the  burden  off 
industry  and  labor  and  the  machine  will  begin  to  work. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. 

Single  Tax  Bill  Passes  the  New 

Jersey  Assembly 

''"PHE  Sanford  Bill  160  has  been  passed  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly,  after  several  years'  effort 
by  the  Progressive  League,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
which  will  shortly  adjourn. 

This  bill  would  permit  any  municipality  to  gradually, 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  reduce,  and  finally  repeal  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  taxes  on  machinery,  merchandise, 
inventory  and  improvements,  by  collecting  more  of  the 
public  revenue  from  all  land  value  now  taxable. 

The  vote  in  the  Assembly  was  31  to  23  with  a  good 
prospect  of  its  being  approved  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  Governor.  In  next  issue  we  will  give  a  review  of 
the  long  campaign  and  the  results. 

LAND  and  FREEDOM,  in  reprinting  the  following  editorial,  takes 
this  occasion  to  thank  the  Newark  Evening  News  for  its  fair  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  especially  for  its  kindness  in  publishing  the  many 
letters  it  receives  from  the  advocates  of  land  value  taxation. 

Newark  Evening  News,  Newark,  N.  J.     Saturday,  May  14,  1938 
APPROACH  TO  SINGLE  TAX 

There  could  be  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  serious  and 
comprehensive  study  in  New  Jersey  of  methods  of  taxation.  That  is 
because  governmental  costs  have  mounted  so  rapidly  that  the  tax 
burden  has  become  almost  unbearable  in  many  municipalities.  There 
has  long  been  a  considerable  body  of  opinion,  though  it  is  not  generally 
held,  that  taxing  improvements  as  heavily  as  the  land  upon  which 
they  stand  checks  the  stimulus  to  building  on  unimproved  land  or  to 
demolishing  outworn  structures  and  replacing  them  with  new. 

This  idea  of  making  the  land  pay  a  greater  part  ranges  among  its 
advocates  all  the  way  from  the  Pittsburgh  plan,  under  which  land  is 


assessed  at  twice  the  rate  levied  upon  improvements,  to  the  Single  Tax 
theory  of  Henry  George,  by  which  the  land  would  bear  all  the  burden. 
The  New  Jersey  Assembly  has  just  passed  the  bill  of  Mrs.  Sanford,  by 
which,  in  municipalities  that  adopted  the  plan  after  a  referendum, 
taxes  on  buildings  would  be  stepped  down  20  per  cent  a  year  for  five 
years.  At  the  end,  those  communities  would  be  taxing  land  alone. 
This  is  a  graduated  approach  to  an  out  and  out  Single  Tax  on  realty. 

The  Senate  may  not  pass  the  bill  this  year,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
it  has  been  passed  by  the  Assembly  cannot  fail  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  the  advisibility,  or  no,  on  the  part  of  individual  municipalities 
of  reconstructing  the  basis  for  tax  levies.  Particularly  might  this  be 
the  case  with  communities  where  land,  assessed  at  a  low  rate  because 
unimproved,  is  being  held  off  the  market  for  a  future  high  price, 
whereas  there  is  need  for  building  either  for  business  or  residential 
purposes.  Obviously,  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  would  not  apply 
to  an  overbuilt  community  where  houses,  factories,  lofts  and  stores 
go  begging  for  occupants. 

The  present  basis  of  real  estate  taxation,  however,  does  penalize 
the  individual  who  makes  investments  to  keep  his  property  up  to  a 
point  where  it  is  really  contributing  to  the  well  being  of  the  community. 
On  the  other  hand  it  lets  off  easily  the  individual  who  does  not  improve 
his  property  or  lets  the  structures  on  it  deteriorate. 

In  any  general  modification  of  the  basis  for  levies,  of  course,  one 
town's  meat  could  be  another  town's  poison.  But  when  the  appli- 
cation is  made  only  to  communities  that  vote  for  it,  that  objection  is 
met.  Whether  there  are  New  Jersey  municipalities  that  would  look 
with  favor  on  taxing  unimproved  land  as  highly  as  that  upon  which 
revenue-producing  structures  stand  is  another  question. 

The  California  Campaign 

OlNCE  last  writing  you,  the  campaign  in  California 
**- '  has  been  crowded  with  events,  some  apparently 
minor  in  nature,  but  possessing  elements  of  great  im- 
portance. Let  me  begin  with  one  of  the  most  striking. 

By  one  of  the  flukes  which  so  frequently  happen,  there 
fell  into  our  possession  three  significant  letters,  which  I 
can  only  briefly  outline.  The  first  was  from  the  secretary 
of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board,  and  which 
evidently  went  to  all  the  real  estate  boards  of  the  State. 
After  pointing  out  that  "the  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax" 
weie  circulating  an  initiative  petition  to  repeal  the  sales 
tax  and  substitute  the  "Single  Tax"  in  its  place,  and  would 
seek  to  obtain  names  in  cities  other  than  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  where  their  time  had  expired,  the  secre- 
tary says  that,  "This  Board,  together  with  certain  other 
organizations,  is  making  a  strenuous  fight  to  prevent 
the  Single  Taxers  from  qualifying.  If  we  can  prevent 
their  securing  the  necessary  number  of  names  it  will  save 
a  long  and  expensive  campaign  prior  to  the  November 
election." 

The  next  letter  in  date  was  from  Robinson  &  Co., 
advertising  agents  of  San  Francisco.  This  refers  to  the 
letter  just  described,  and  gives  in  detail  the  process  to 
be  pursued  to  keep  us  from  the  ballot.  After  discussing 
methods  of  watching  and  influencing  the  movements  of 
our  agents,  the  letter  continues:  "We  would  also  thank 
you  to  check  with  the  various  newspapers  and  ascertain 
if  an  ad.  is  placed  for  petition  circulators.  If  so,  please 
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telegraph  us  immediately  and  we  will  send  our  wrecking 
crew,  and  move  them  out  of  town."  (Italics  mine.)  He 
adds:  "Our  plan  of  operations  is  to  stop  them  from  get- 
ting any  signatures  in  your  city  and  county  on  this  par- 
ticular petition." 

In  another  letter,  four  days  later,  Robinson  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  getting  from  every  notary  and  county 
clerk  the  names  of  all  solicitors  so  that  they  could  be 
communicated  with  and  promised  other  work  for  the 
surrender  of  work  in  our  interest.  Robinson  concludes, 
"We  can  stop  the  proponents  from  qualifying  this  petition 
if  every  county  will  be  on  the  lookout  and  advise  us 
immediately  an  attempt  is  made  to  procure  signatures." 

All  the  methods  outlined  and  more  have  been  followed, 
but  we  had  hardly  expected  such  frank  acknowledgment. 
Some  of  the  papers  in  the  State  have  commented  on  the 
letters  as  an  effort  to  nullify  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
but  the  majority  have  remained  silent.  Of  such  is  the 
"freedom  of  the  press." 

Meanwhile  it  was  reported  to  me  that  three  persons 
whom  we  had  employed  as  solicitors  had  been  paid  $2 
apiece  for  the  petitions  and  had  surrendered  them  to  an 
agent  of  the  opposition.  In  short,  as  result  of  this  we 
made  a  demand  upon  the  man  charged  with  the  payment 
and  without  much  demur  and  under  legal  notice  he  re- 
urned  to  us  the  identical  petitions. 

In  Oakland  we  have  affidavits  showing  that  offers  of 

^reciable  sums  for  petitions  with  and  without  names 
been  made  to  our  workers,  and  the  statement  made 

it  hundreds  of  our  names  on  petitions  had  been  bought. 
There  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  possibly  several 
hundred  solicitors  had  been  bought  off.  As  a  result  of 
all  this,  damage  suits  will  be  shortly  commenced  against 
the  principals  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  and  one 
woman  lawyer  is  in  serious  danger  of  disbarment  pro- 
ceedings. 

But  what  of  progress?  Last  reporting  to  you  I  said 
that  we  were  around  15,000  names  short.  When  the 
count  of  the  clerks  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  counties 
shall  be  complete,  we  will  lack  "on  the  face  of  the  record" 
as  the  lawyers  say,  about  6,000 — perhaps  less,  and  off 
the  record  and  under  way,  is  a  very  large  share  of  the  lack- 
ing names.  We  have  no  cause  for  anxiety  on  that  score. 
We  will  be  on  the  ballot,  unless  the  State  Supreme  Court 
takes  us  off,  and  this  we  do  not  expect.  The  law  was 
strained  to  the  last  point  two  years  ago  and  no  court  would 
like  to  be  asked  to  go  further,  as  it  would  be  compelled 
to  do  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting  on  our  proposition. 

Is  our  proposition  important  enough  to  justify  sacrifice 
in  its  interest  on  the  part  of  believers  in  industrial  free- 
dom? If  the  desperate  struggle  to  keep  the  people  from 
voting  on  it  means  anything,  you  may  so  believe.  If 
you  pay  any  attention  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
research  division  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


one  will  still  strongly  so  conclude.  That  division  reports 
that  the  amendment  will  on  the  average  take  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  rental-value,  and  in  some  instances 
100  per  cent.  I  think  this  an  excessive  estimate,  because 
it  is  apparently  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  assessed 
value  of  land  is  its  full  value,  though  this  is  generally 
put  at  50  per  cent  of  the  true  worth.  Of  course,  there 
are  unknown  elements  entering  into  the  calculation. 
Speculative  values  will  take  an  undoubted  slump,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  will  be  a  renewed  demand  of 
land  for  actual  and  beneficial  use.  However,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  estimate  shows  the  fundamental  nature  of 
our  proposition  and  how  deeply  it  cuts. 

It  is  time  for  those  who  want  to  do  more  than  lip- 
service  to  the  cause  to  which  they  profess  devotion  to 
wake  up  to  the  great  meanings  of  the  conflict  in  Cali- 
fornia. If  they  want  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Lord  at 
a  real  Armageddon,  now  is  the  time  to  do  so.  If  they 
are  interested  in  the  rapid  education  of  the  masses,  and 
this  must  come  if  the  Republic  is  to  continue,  let  them 
gaze  on  the  field  here,  where  thousands  are  undergoing 
the  throes  of  a  real  enlightenment.  Let  them  no  longer 
feel  that  what  is  so  often  called  the  "Single  Tax"  is  an 
esoteric  doctrine,  only  to  be  understood  by  the  initiates. 
It  is  a  simple,  straight-forward  living  thing,  capable  of 
statement  in  a  very  few  sentences  and  appealing  to  what 
we  call  the  "common  man."  That  is  what  we  find  out 
about  it  in  California. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  brief  tribute  to  those  associated 
with  me  in  the  fight  and  particularly  to  Noah  D.  Alper 
of  San  Francisco  and  Harry  H.  Ferrell  of  Los  Angeles. 
Without  their  self-sacrificing  aid,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
fight  could  have  been  carried  on. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

MR.  INGERSOLL'S  visit  to  Fall  River  was  very  inter- 
esting. He  addressed  100  members  of  the  combined 
Lions  and  Kiwannis  Clubs  in  a  straight  talk  to  the  business 
men,  which  was  very  well  received.  Dr.  F.  M.  Padelford, 
who  secured  this  appointment  for  Mr.  Ingersoll,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  which  was  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  questions.  In  the  evening,  Dr.  Padelford  mar- 
shalled a  meeting  of  his  personal  and  economic  friends 
and  gave  the  guest  speaker  a  fine  reception. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  current  radio  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Mon.,  WCNW,  2:30  p.  m.;  WWRL,  11:15  p.  m.  Tucs., 
WFAS,  10:45  p.  m.  (Romance  of  Time).  Wed.,  WCNW, 
3:45  p.  m.  (Time:  the  stuff  life  is  made  of).  Thur., 
WLTH,  8:15  a.  m.  Fri.,  WPEN,  9:45  a.  m.  (Phila.); 
WDAS,  12:45  p.  m.  (Phila.);  WSNJ,  2:45  p.  m.  (Bridge- 
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ton);  WTNJ,  7:45  p.  m.  (Trenton).  Sat.,  WLTH, 
2:00  p.  m.;  WWRL,  11:15  p.  m.  Sun.,  WBIL,  8:15  p.m. 
The  Public  Service  Forum  (C.  H.  I.,  director). 

1400  to  1500  k.c.,  except  WBIL,  1100  k.c.,  5000  watts. 

The  Public  Service  Forum: 

The  present  period  has  developed  more  strongly  economic 
in  its  trend  than  formerly;  especially  such  discussions 
as  Earl  Browder,  Dr.  J.  P.  VVarbasse,  Wm.  J.  Schieffelin 
and  Orville  Grahame  were  of  this  type. 

The  following  were  the  Public  Service  Forum  Hour's 
guest  speakers  and  their  subjects  since  our  last  report: 

Mar.  6:  E.  M.  Barradale,  Port  Authority,  "A  Bi-State 
Agency  for  Cooperation."  Mar.  13:  David  Burpee, 
Seedman,  "Flowers."  Mar.  20:  Paul  P.  Rao,  Member 
of  N.  Y.  Bar,  "Should  Judge  be  Permitted  to  Comment 
on  the  Evidence  to  a  Jury?"  Mar.  27:  Mrs.  Wm.  Dick 
Sporborg,  Consumers  Taxation  Committee,  "Who  Pays 
the  Bills?"  Apr.  3:  H.  B.  Anderson,  Citizens  Medical 
Reference  Bureau,  "Premarital  Medical  Examinations." 
Apr.  10:  J.  P.  Warbasse,  Cooperative  League,  "Co- 
operation." Apr.  17:  Orville  Grahame,  Young  Republi- 
can League,  "Republican  Party."  Apr.  24:  Earl  Browder, 
Communist  Party,  "Isolation  as  the  Path  to  Peace." 
May  1 :  Wm.  B.  Duryee,  Milk  Research  Council,  "Should 
Milk  be  a  Public  Utility?"  May  8:  Wm.  J.  Schieffelin, 
Citizens  Union,  "Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance."  May  15: 
Adrian  P.  Burke,  Delegate,  Constitutional  Convention, 
"The  New  Constitution — and  You!"  May  22:  Seymour 
DeKoven,  Anti-Capital  Punishment  League,  "Capital 
Punishment."  May  29:  Theodore  Schroeder,  "Corn- 
stock  Law  Revision." 

Following  are  selections  from  the  Ingersoll  broadcasts: 

WE  THOUGHT  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SLAVERY  WAS  SETTLED  IN  1865 
WHEN  THE  SOUTH  SURRENDERED  TO  GENERAL  GRANT.  But  not  only 
do  the  progressives  insist  that  we  still  have  slavery — wage  slavery 
as  a  part  of  our  monopolistic  industrialism — but  here  is  the  novel 
proposition:  that  Italy  is  ending  slavery  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence 
the  slaves  we  liberated  are  imported  here.  Yes,  it  stated  that  the 
Duce  has  freed  the  land  from  monopoly,  and  so  has  given  these  slaves 
real  freedom. 

You  CAN  USUALLY  TELL  WHEN  You  ARE  COMING  CLOSE  TO  MON- 
OPOLY BY  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DISTURBANCE  THERE  Is.  The  Harlan 
trial  is  supposed  to  reflect  an  aggravated  case  of  unionism  where 
sixty-four  coal  operating  companies  in  Harlan  Co.,  Ky.,  have  been 
in  violent  conflict  with  their  employees  for  years.  Now  the  criminal 
courts  are  trying  to  place  the  responsibility.  Here  is  monopoly  of 
the  basic  kind  that  should  have  our  exclusive  attention  until  it  is 
eliminated.  These  coal  companies  and  their  employees  are  only  left 
with  approximately  half  their  real  earnings  to  divide  between  them- 
•  selves.  The  royalty  collectors  from  the  coal  lands  and  the  con- 
sumer taxes  we  have,  do  this  trick  of  monopoly. 

HERE  is  A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  WHO  is  COMING  OUT  INTO  REAL 
LIFE  AND  SAYING  REAL  THINGS.  (And  I'll  say  this  is  something  for 
a  college  president.)  President  Dyxstra  has  succeeded  Glenn  Frank 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  you  may  wish  to  pause  for  a 


moment,  wondering  why  he  has.  You  can  get  Frank's  size  by  reading 
the  news  about  the  Republican  rebuilding  committee.  So  far,  its 
head,  Mr.  Frank,  hasn't  said  anything  that  I  have  noticed,  though 
he  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  liberal,  progressive,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
maybe  Dr.  Dyxstra  gives  us  his  measure  when  he  says  that  "democracy 
requires  an  economic  base!"  In  these  four  words,  he  has  said  about 
all  that  needs  to  be  said  on  the  failure  of  our  democracy,  our  business, 
our  industry,  our  prosperity,  and  our  civilization.  Well,  after  saying 
all  this  I  read  the  rest  of  what  the  Doctor  said,  and  find  he  spent 
himself  in  the  headline — not  one  word  to  show  what  kind  of  economics 
or  in  fact,  that  he  had  in  mind  any  particular  economics.  So  he  must 
take  his  place  with  "the  other  professors." 

OUT  IN  TULSA  WHERE  THEY  APPLY  MASS  PRODUCTION  TO  DIG- 
GING OIL  WELLS  AS  THEY  Do  IN  LONG  BEACH,  CALIF.,  they  have 
developed  automatic  machinery.  It  is  the  fate  of  humanity,  where 
they  get  something  for  nothing,  which  is  what  monopoly  is,  to  pile 
in  and  overdo  it.  In  Long  Beach,  there  are  something  like  300  der- 
ricks on  a  few  acres  where  perhaps  three,  or  at  the  most  thirty,  wells 
would  have  got  all  the  oil.  But  crazy  monopolistic  speculation  had 
to  run  its  riot.  The  Tulsa  gadget  is  a  machine  that  digs  a  2-mile 
deep  well,  steering  clear  of  all  interferences  and  planting  75  tons  of 
pipe  just  by  touching  buttons.  Though  this  in  our  department  of 
"industry,"  it  is  a  case  of  where  industry  is  lending  itself  to  monopoly, 
and  a  monopoly  that  needs  more  attention  than  almost  any  other 
at  this  particular  time. 

AN  INTERESTING  STORY  FLOATS  ACROSS  TO  Us  FROM  THE  LITTLE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE,  where  at  one  time  they  had  a  feudal  system,  that 
though  having  a  terrible  reputation,  really  was  better  than  their 
present  system  of  landlordism,  which  as  Lloyd  George  said,  "makes 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  trespassers  on  their  own  soil."  This  is 
from  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  is  brought  to  us  by  Lord  Robert  Crichton 
Stewart,  whose  daddy,  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  owns  this  great  city, 
and  especially  the  coal  lands  surrounding  it,  whose  rating  is  an  even 
$100,000,000.  This  is  monopoly  ;  this  is  basic  monopoly;  this  is 
the  kind  of  monopoly  that  makes  living  high  and  wages  low.  In 
other  words,  creates  poverty,  unemployment,  and  business  depres- 
sion, and  it  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain — only  a  little  more  refined 
there. 

Hear  Ye,  Hear  Ye,  Hear  Ye! 

THE  discovery  of  new  evidence  sometimes  is  sufficient 
cause  for  re-hearing  a  case  at  law.  therefore  we  have 
a  precedent,  in  the  activities  of  society,  for  re-opening 
the  case  of  Taxation  vs.  The  People.  Until  we  prove  to 
the  Law,  in  its  wisdom,  that  all  prior  adjudications 
affecting  the  taxation  of  industry  have  been  founded 
in  error,  all  our  tax-reform  efforts  can  meet  with  no  better 
reception  than  a  curt  "stare  decisis." 

As  the  earth's  age  now  is  computed  as  being  12,000,000 
years  more  than  formerly  figured,  surely  our  civic  leaders 
can  spare  a  short  time  wherein  to  consider  our  petition 
and  new  evidence.  The  insignificance  of  the  ratio,  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  earth  and  the  time  involved  since 
the  advent  of  private  title  to  public  land-values,  should 
be  of  weight  in  gaining  for  us  the  superior  deliberations 
of  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion. 

Energetically  wiping  our  square-framed  specs  and 
adjusting  them  to  the  bulb  of  our  nose,  we  stand,  adorned 
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in  our  powdered  wig,  barn-door  breeches  and  shad-belly 
coat,  at  the  public  Bar. 

Respectfully  showeth  your  petitioner: — 

(1)  We   deny  the   allegation   of  Editor  Adams  of  the 
New    York   Times   Book  Review,   that  man's    "collapsed 
conscience"  has  resulted  from  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx. 
We  affirm  that  Marxism  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause — 
that  it  is  "the  unscientific  protest  of  the  dissatisfied." 

(2)  We  allege  and  affirm  that  the  so-called  "collapsed 
conscience"  comes  from  a  demoralization  of  homes,  fac- 
tories   and    farms    by    our    iniquitous    system    of    taxing 
industry    whilst    sanctioning    the    private    pocketing    of 
public  land-values. 

(3)  We  deny  each  and  every  allegation  that  our  tax 
system  is  founded  in  logic,  by  logicians,  for  a  logical  form 
of  government. 

(4)  We  deny  that  leaders  of  old  were  of  sound  and 
disposing   mind   when   they  disposed   of  publicly-created 
site-values   to   private   persons,   and   that   all   precedents 
flowing  from  this  act  are  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect 
other  than  chaotic. 

Our  newly  discovered  evidence  relates  to  count  No.  4, 
in  this  petition,  and  we  offer  as  our  first  witness  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel  who  now  gives  expert  testimony,  relating 
to  the  brain  and  other  organs  of  man,  to  the  effect  that 
each  organ  dies  at  its  own  rate.  The  brain  dies  in  a  matter 
of  minutes;  the  kidneys  die  during  hours;  the  hair  of 
the  head  continues  to  grow  for  weeks;  etc,  etc. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  alleges  and  affirms  that  the 
old-timers'  brains  were  dead  when  they  inaugurated  our 
system  of  taxation  whereby  the  laborer  was  taxed  upon 
his  products  whilst  the  lord  of  the  land  appropriated 
land-values  which  he  did  not  create — which  were  created 
by  all  his  fellowmen  in  the  community. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  the  annual  private 
awards  of  public  values  be  set  aside  and  that  the  same 
be  caused  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  Your 
petitioner  further  prays  that  the  taxes  upon  industry 
be  declared  illegal,  unjust,  null  and  void  and  without 
warrant,  because  of  having  been  originated  by  persons 
non  compos  mentis. 

And  your  petitioner  further  prays  that,  inasmuch  as 
nature  does  not  recognize  man-made  laws,  where  there 
is  a  conflict  between  those  of  man  and  those  of  Nature 
the  laws  of  Nature  shall  prevail  because  they  will  anyway; 
and  your  petitioner,  still  praying,  asks  that  man-made 
laws — particularly  those  relating  to  land,  labor,  capital, 
taxes,  et.  al.,  be  conformable,  warp  and  weft,  to  the  laws 
of  Nature. 

And  your  petitioner  respectfully  requesteth  a  ruling 
that  all  the  gurgle  and  buzz,  rant,  cant  and  crow,  set  forth 
in  the  declaration  in  support  of  "ability  to  pay,"  be  stricken 
from  the  defendants'  answer  as  to  why  industry  has  been 
taxed  into  bankruptcy  whilst  the  exploiters  of  land- 
values  have  waxed  wealthy. — THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 


The  Main  Obstacle  to  Peace 

BY  JOHN  PAUL 

The  following  is  an   Editorial  from  Land  and  Liberty, 
January  1919,  of  London,  England 

THE  fighting  men  had  gone  out  in  defense  of  the  land, 
but  when  the  fighting  ended  they  were  to  return 
as  they  had  left,  landless.  If  they  aspired  to  a  patch 
of  ground  and  to  a  decent  house  fixed  on  an  idle  half- 
acre  where  there  was  light  and  sunshine,  the  same  old 
monopoly  price  had  to  be  paid.  Before  our  volunteer 
Army  and  our  conscripts  set  out  to  meet  the  foe  they 
were  shown  by  the  Government  a  striking  picture  of  a 
soldier  taking  leave  of  a  home  with  a  garden  bearing  the 
inscription:  "Is  This  Worth  Fighting  For?"  To  mil- 
lions of  sailors  and  soldiers  from  the  over-crowded  slums 
this  was  at  once  a  piece  of  grim  humour  and  a  dream  to 
be  realized.  This  fetching  poster  was  the  work  of  our 
politicians,  and  now  they  talk  and  plan  as  if  they  were 
determined  that  the  dream  shall  not  become  the  reali- 
zation. .  .  . 

Let  us  look  at  the  one  grand  hope  that  arises  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  great  devastation,  the  League  of  Nations. 
What  is  it  but  an  inspiration  set  in  the  clouds,  where  it 
must  remain  so  long  as  the  existing  economic  dispensa- 
tion prevails?  We  search  in  vain  through  the  writings 
and  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  this  new  crusade  for 
any  recognition  of  this  fundamental  truth. 

Behind  the  longings  and  aspirations  for  the  great  Peace 
lies  the  problem  of  getting  a  living.  No  question  is  settled 
until  this  is  settled.  It  is  the  bottom  question.  The  land, 
the  storehouse  that  "Nature  owes  to  man  for  the  daily 
supply  of  his  wants,"  has  been  parcelled  out  by  Kings, 
Emperors  and  Parliaments,  and  sold  for  a  price  at  the 
public  auction  rooms  like  so  much  private  property. 
Robbed  of  their  natural  right  to  the  use  of  this  store- 
house, the  opportunity  for  peaceful  industry,  men  gather 
at  the  gates  of  any  kind  of  factory  open  to  them.  Millions 
in  a  Europe  so  conditioned  get  their  living  in  the  making 
of  armaments,  and  in  its  dependent  industries. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  in  1914,  Britain,  Russia, 
France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  spent 
among  them  £390,330,361  on  armaments.  The  mass 
of  men  who  get  their  living  in  and  through  this  huge 
industry  have  none  other  to  turn  to  for  employment; 
very  many  have  been  specially  trained  by  the  Schools 
to  fit  them  for  the  higher-grade  positions  in  the  great 
arsenals  and  ship-building  centres.  This  is  where  the 
opinion  that  supports  and  maintains  the  Balance  of  Power 
policy  is  to  be  found.  This  is  what  stands  athwart  the 
League  of  Nations  and  reduces  the  idea  even  in  the  hands 
of  its  most  competent  votaries  to  a  meaningless  formula. 
Even  now,  at  the  very  birth  of  the  idea  championed  by 
the  greatest  democratic  leader  in  sight,  the  passionate 
cry  is  heard  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  that  it  is  a  lost 
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cause.  Blame  for  this  is  hurled  as  usual  at  the  heads 
of  men  who  stand  or  who  seem  to  stand  for  the  opposing 
principle.  Not  a  word  nor  a  single  sign  to  indicate  that 
the  cause  of  the  failure  is  to  be  found  at  the  bedrock  on 
which  society  itself  rests. 

In  some  quarters  optimism  turns  to  pessimism,  and 
human  nature,  poor,  misunderstood  and  much  maligned 
human  nature,  stands  charged  with  a  due  share  of  th? 
failure  to  rse  to  the  great  occasion.  Amid  all  th:s  grief 
and  lamentation  the  plain  truth  is  before  us.  The  prob- 
lem is  mainly  economic  and  not  altogether  a  question  of 
politics.  The  getting  of  a  living  is  the  dominating  factor, 
and  so  long  as  it  exists  will  provide  the  atmosphere  and 
the  opinion  which  petrifies  and  circumvents  those  who 
strive  so  diligently  for  a  sound  and  endurng  Peace  system. 
Our  well-intentioned  peacemakers  are  up  against  a  hard 
stern  fact  born  of  human  needs.  Men  with  bodies  to 
feed  and  clothe  cannot  freely  step  into  the  hell  of  unem- 
ployment to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  higher  nature 
or  respond  much  to  an  appeal  for  any  high  purpose.  If 
that  were  not  so,  war  and  the  lust  for  war  would  have  been 
banished  long  ago.  If  we  would  have  peace  we  must 
first  have  justice. 

Let  us  give  human  nature  a  chance;  let  us  emancipate 
man  from  the  bondage  of  economic  slavery  and  then 
look  with  assurance  for  the  opinion  that  will  abolish  the 
armament  industry.  So  long  as  men  must  regard  work 
as  an  end  in  itself  instead  of  as  a  means  to  the  higher  life, 
and  natural  avenues  to  alternative  employment  are  shut 
in  the  face  of  those  who  must  find  work  or  starve,  we 
shall  preach  in  vain  about  the  urgency  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  The  fundamental  question  of  the  restoration 
of  the  land  to  the  people  must  first  be  dealt  with.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  which  property  in  land 
determines  will  hold  men  firmly  to  the  lower  levels  of 
thought. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  world  can  still  be  named: 
ignorance,  contempt  and  neglect  of  human  rights.  Let 
Nature's  wide  field  for  human  progress  be  set  free;  let 
wages  rise  to  full  earnings  point;  let  the  workers  feel 
they  are  not  any  longer  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  that 
they  need  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  let  the  just 
claims  to  a  fuller  life  be  recognized;  let  the  slogan  of 
liberalism,  equality  of  opportunity,  remain  no  longer 
the  cold  abstraction  it  is;  let  the  pace  be  set  for  the  co- 
operative commonwealth.  This  's  the  way  we  must 
travel  if  we  would  have  the  great  Peace  League  in  our 
day  and  generation. 

TV/TANIFESTLY,  work  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means; 
-L'-*-  manifestly,  there  can  be  no  real  scarcity  of  work, 
which  is  but  the  means  of  satisfying  material  wants, 
until  human  wants  are  all  satisfied. 

"Social  Problems,"  by  HENRY  GEORGE. 


Aliens  Monsieur  le  Professeur! 

;  ATE  in  January  the  New  York  Times  magazine  ran 
-•— '  an  article  by  L.  H.  Robbins  under  the  heading, 
"Sprague  Points  to  a  Broad  Path  to  Recovery."  The 
impression  one  received  in  reading  the  article  was  that 
Professor  Sprague  realizes  the  importance  of  stimulating 
industrial  production  at  this  time.  He  emphasizes  his 
point  by  adding  "extraordinary  expansion  in  some  line 
always  attends  recovery  from  a  major  depression."  He 
does  not  add  though  that,  according  to  our  present  system 
(of  taxation) — and  this  goes  for  other  countries  as  well — 
a  major  recovery  is  always  followed  by  a  major  depression. 

The  point  is,  do  we  want  a  recovery  that  will  shift  the 
pain  of  our  present  economic  ailments  from  the  present 
to  some  future  generation  or  do  we  desire  a  recovery  o 
a  permanent  nature  to  be  enjoyed  by  our  children  am 
their  children  as  well?  It  no  longer  appears  to  be  just 
a  question  of  wanting  a  lasting  recovery  inasmuch  as  our 
civilization  seems  to  have  taken  all  the  shocks  it  can 
absorb  under  our  present  way  of  doing  things.  The 
rebound  must  be  enduring  if  our  civilization  is  to  stop  in 
its  current  slow  process  of  disintegrating  and  reverse  the 
trend  towards  a  fuller  development  of  the  personality 
of  man. 

The   recent  economic   report   rendered   to   the    British 
and  French  governments  by  the  Belgian  economist,  Mr 
Van   Zeeland,   contained   a  remark  which,    undoubtedly 
was  intended  for  sceptics.     Said  Mr.  Van  Zeeland,  "No 
effort  is  ever  completely  lost  if  it  does  not  succeed  all  at 
once."     To   return    to   Professor   Sprague,    it   should   be 
pointed  out  that  in  order  to  have  an  extraordinary  expan 
sion  we  must  have  something  out  of  the  ordinary.     This 
is  not  economics;    it  is  plain  English.     Now  it  certainly 
would  be  extraordinary  to  witness  the  abolition    of    al 
taxes   which    fetter   production,    foster   bureaucracy   anc 
short-change  the  consumer,  and  the  substitution  in  their 
place  of  a  Single  Tax  on  the  economic  rent  of  land.     The 
approach  to  the  problem  can  only  be  through  educationa 
channels  such   as  those  with  which   Professor  Sprague  is 
already  identified.     For  the  doubting  Thomases   let    Mr 
Van  Zeeland's  words  be  repeated,  "No  effort  is  ever  com 
pletely  lost  if  it  does  not  succeed  all  at  once."     In  thi 
instance   the   efforts   would   be   negligible   in   comparison 
to  the  ultimate  results.     Why  not  give  the  matter  some 
serious  thought,  Profresor  Sprague,  either  blast  the  idea 
out  of  existence  or  throw  your  support  to  the  Single  Tax 
Aliens  Monsieur  le  Professeur! 

R.  JOSEPH  MANFRINI. 


Help  to  extend   the   influence  and  circulation 
of  "Land  and  Freedom". 
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Late  News—  Important 


F^HE  Citizens  Union  of  New  York  City  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Constitutional  Convention  now  in 
session  at  Albany  the  following  amendments: 

"The  Constitution  should  specifically  permit  lower 
tax  rates  on  improvements  than  on  land.  This  would 
encourage  "says  the  Union,"  the  proper  use  of  land  and 
tend  to  prevent  its  being  held  out  of  use  for  speculation. 
If  the  rate  on  improvements  were  reduced  the  present 
tax  limit  would  permit  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  rate 
on  land  values,  but  would  keep  the  aggregate  tax  for 
purposes  affected  by  the  limit  within  2  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  property  assessment." 

TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUE  INCREMENT 

pAXATION  of  increases  in  land  values  should  not  be 

subject  to  tax  limits.    Large  profits,  "says  the  Union," 

are  often  realized  by  owners  of  land  because  of  public 

improvements    or    growth    of    the    community    for   which 

they  were  in   no  way  responsible.     It  seems  reasonable 

to  take  for  the  community  which  created  them  a  much 

larger  part  of  such  profits  than  present  restrictions  allow." 

The   Citizens   Union  of   New   York  City  are   a  group 

organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  bettering  the  condi- 

tions of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  city.     It  is  an  unparti- 

san  organization.     The  president  of  the  Union  is  William 

J.  Schieffelin. 

Reactions  and  Results 

of  Trade  Restrictions 

Extract  from  address  of  Bue  Bjorner  of  Copenhagen  at  Fifth  In- 
ternational Conference  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  Free 
Trade,  London,  September,  1936. 

STATESMEN  of  almost  any  country  of  the  world  are  willing  to 
tell  you  that  all  the  evils,  the  sorrows  and  the  dangers  of  the 
economic  crisis  have  been  forced  upon  their  own  country  by  other 
nations.  The  self-sufficiency  desires  of  other  nations  are  every- 
where considered  sufficient  defence  foi  joining  the  madness  of  national 
self-sufficiency  and  for  undertaking  such  measures  that  are  supposed 
to  further  the  national  self-supply.  Foremost  amongst  these  measures 
are  naturally  the  restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  the  tariffs,  quotas, 
bi-lateral  trade  agreements,  etc.,  which  we  can  label  with  the  name  of 
Trade  Restrictions. 

If  you  live  in  a  large  country  with  a  complex  economic  structure 
it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  learn  from  the  actual  results  of  trade  restric- 
tions how  they  really  work.  It  is  my  belief  that  we,  who  live  in  a 
comparatively  small  country,  with  a  less  complicated  economic  struc- 
ture, may  more  easily  find  the  touchstone  by  which  to  test  the  value 
of  such  trade  restrictions.  This  is  the  reason  why  some  observations 
on  the  Danish  experiment  of  State-controlled  foreign  trade  may  be 
of  interest  at  this  International  Conference. 

For  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  practically  the  entire  Danish 
foreign  trade  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  "Foreign  Currency 
Department"  of  the  Danish  National  Bank.  Exporters  of  Danish 
goods  are  compelled  to  put  all  payments  for  their  export  sales  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Bank  (though  they  may  deposit  through  a 
number  of  ordinary  banks)  and  all  importers  of  foreign  goods  must 


apply  to  the  Foreign  Currency  Department  for  import  permits  before 
they  are  able  to  declare  or  enter  foreign  goods  into  Denmark.  You 
are  not  allowed  to  import  an  automobile  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  not  a  lump 
of  coal  nor  a  piece  of  soap  into  Denmark  without  the  consent  of  this 
Department.  (Valuta-Kontoret.) 

When  Great  Britain  went  off  the  gold  standard  in  September,  1931, 
Denmark  decided  to  join  what  has  later  been  termed  the  "Sterling 
Group."  Certain  measures  were  adopted  by  the  National  Bank 
in  order  to  enable  itself  to  control  the  foreign  currency  exchange, 
but  the  power  of  control  of  the  foreign  trade  was  not  given  the  National 
Bank  until  January,  1932.  At  that  time  Germany  doubled  the 
import  duty  on  Danish  butter,  thus  endangering  our  butter  expoits 
to  Germany,  which  at  the  time  amounted  to  about  £3,000,000  a 
year.  The  fear  of  the  results  of  the  alleged  decrease  of  this  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  Danish  export  trade  (totalling  for  1931 
about  £90,000,000)  opened  the  road  for  the  legislation  which  put 
the  entire  foreign  trade  under  a  State  control,  the  likeness  of  which 
was  only  to  be  found  in  Soviet  Russia  or  in  the  history  of  Mercantilism, 
of  150  years  ago. 

The  import  control  of  the  Foreign  Currency  Department  (Valuta- 
Kontoret)  is  intended  to  serve  a  triple  purpose,  namely: — 

(1)  Safeguard  the  Danish  currency. 

(2)  Serve  employment  and  production  purposes. 

(3)  Serve  as  an  instrument  for  foreign  trade  policies  ("active  trade 
politics"). 

It  was  evident  that  a  decrease  in  export  sales  would  leave  the  nation 
with  lessened  means  for  purchases  of  import  goods,  but  the  novel 
idea  was  this:  that  under  such  circumstances  there  would  be  the  risk 
that  the  foreign  currency  funds  of  the  nation  might  be  spent  on  an 
import  of  manufactured  goods  and  "luxuries,"  so  that  there  would 
be  no  adequate  funds  for  payment  of  raw  materials  to  agricultural 
and  industrial  enterprises.  Lest  this  should  happen  or  lest  an  over- 
whelming import  should  endanger  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Danish 
currency,  a  Bill  was  passed  giving  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
tries the  extensive  power  of  control  over  foreign  trade  through  the 
said  office  of  the  National  Bank,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  an  in- 
strument by  which  to  open  the  doors  of  foreign  nations  to  Danish 
goods,  by  using  Denmark's  buying  power  as  an  equivalent. 

A  numbered  list  classified  about  200  different  groups  of  goods, 
comprised  in  20  main  groups,  and  the  import  of  any  goods  in  any  of 
these  groups  was  prohibited  unless  the  office  furnished  an  import 
licence  for  the  goods  under  the  said  group.  Import  licences  are  issued 
three  times  a  year  for  periods  of  four  months  each  time,  and  the  im- 
porter must,  one  month  before  the  licences  are  issued,  fill  out  an 
application  stating  the  amount  for  which  he  intends  to  buy  goods  of 
any  of  the  200  groups  during  the  next  four  (five)  months,  from  which 
country  he  intends  to  buy  them,  and  from  which  country  the  goods 
originate. 

When  all  these  applications  have  been  collected  from  the  thousands 
of  importers  and  after  they  have  been  summed  up,  the  Currency 
Control  Board  will  decide  how  large  a  sum  it  will  allow  for  any  group 
and  for  purchase  in  the  various  foreign  countries,  and  the  amounts 
will  be  allotted  to  the  applicants  in  proportion  to  the  sums  for  which 
they  have  demanded  import  licences.  The  total  sum  for  which 
import  will  be  granted  is  fixed  by  the  Control  Boards  in  proportion 
to  the  supposed  total  amount  of  the  country's  exports  for  the  same 
future  period.  The  decision  as  to  what  kind  of  goods  will  be  per- 
mitted, and  the  decision  as  to  where  the  goods  must  be  purchased,  is 
made  from  a  complex  consideration  of  questions  related  to  current 
trade  agreements,  the  quotas  of  foreign  countries,  etc.,  and  also  of 
questions  related  to  industrial  protection  and  self-sufficiency.  With 
some  slight  exceptions,  the  right  to  apply  for  import  permits  is  limited 
to  those  importers  who  were  importing  in  the  year  of  1931,  and  the 
import  permits  are  given  in  proportion  to  their  import  during  that 
year. 

Said  in  a  few  words,  this  system  sets  aside  some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  functions  of  the  individual  merchants  and  puts  the  whole 
import  trade  under  control  of  an  office  staff  with  but  little  understand- 
ing of  trade  affairs.  The  importers  can  no  longer  purchase  what 
they  reckon  the  market  needs,  they  can  no  longer  buy  the  goods  in 
the  quantities  they  want,  nor  at  the  times  when  they  deem  it  most 
profitable,  and  they  cannot  buy  in  those  markets  where  they  wish 
to  buy. 

Needless  to  say,  the  immediate  result  of  such  restrictions  is  an 
abolition  of  the  natural  price-quotation,  as  the  result  always  will  be 
when  other  factors  than  Demand  and  Supply  are  involved  in  the 
fixing  of  the  price.  A  very  moderate  estimate  last  year  showed  the 
total  of  the  overcharge  paid  on  Danish  imports  to  be  somewhere 
between  two  and  a  half  and  five  million  pounds  sterling,  which  is 
more  than  the  total  value  of  that  butter  export  to  Germany,  which 
caused  us  to  adopt  the  control  system.  Of  course,  the  Danish  con- 
sumer does  not  get  off  as  cheaply  as  that.  Besides  the  overcharge 
paid  out  to  the  producers  in  those  countries  where  importers  aie  per- 
mitted to  buy,  the  Danish  consumer  must  pay  an  overcharge  to  the 
importer  and  retailer,  which  is  natural  when  the  import  quantities 
are  curtailed,  and  the  overcharge  will,  of  course,  be  largest  on  these 
kinds  of  goods  on  which  the  restrictions  are  in  reality  an  embargo. 
The  further  result  of  these  overcharges  is  that  the  costs  of  the  national 
production  rise  artificially,  leaving  the  production  less  competitive 
in  the  international  market.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  a  procedure 
like  this  is  likely  to  further  the  first  purpose  of  the  system:  Safe- 
guarding of  the  currency. 

With  regard  to  the  second  purpose  of  the  system:  Safeguarding 
national  production  and  combating  unemployment,  the  system  has 
not  been  very  different  from  others  of  those  trade  restrictions  which 
are  usually  tried  for  the  same  purpose,  such  as  protective  tariffs. 
Naturally  sound  and  competitive  lines  of  production  are  putting  some 
of  those  now  employed  out  of  work,  and  some  new  industries,  which 
are  established  under  shelter  of  the  restrictions,  are  putting  some 
unemployed  to  work,  so  that  the  employment  is  temporarily  on  the 
march  towards  lines  of  production  which  aie  naturally  the  weakest. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1934,  those  industries  which  had  advanced  as 
the  result  of  the  trade  restrictions,  employed  some  20,000  people 
more  than  in  the  last  normal  year  of  1930,  while  the  industries  that 
could  not  benefit  from  the  restrictions  had  about  5,000  people  fewer 
working.  The  net  result  of  these  revolutionary  trade  restrictions 
was  so  far  to  put  about  15,000  people  back  to  work  (including  11,000 
women  workers,  out  of  whom  not  less  than  7,500  were  absorbed  by 
the  clothing  industry  and  who  were  mainly  taken  away  from  house- 
hold work.)  With  a  permanent  unemployment  in  Denmark  of  some 
100,000  workmen,  the  result  is  not  overwhelmingly  large! 

For  the  furthering  of  national  production — the  self-supply  ideal— 
the  system  soon  proved  to  be  a  two-edged  sword.  In  the  beginning 
the  Foreign  Currency  Department  worked  mainly  with  curtailing 
of  the  import  of  finished  goods  and  a  more  liberal  import  of  raw 
materials  for  the  older  and  also  for  the  new  established  industries, 
which  was  in  accordance  with  the  political  assumptions  for  establishing 
the  system.  But  in  the  long  run  this  function  of  the  system  was 
doomed  to  conflict  with  the  last  purpose.  The  system  as  an  instru- 
ment for  foreign  trade  policies.  Countries  to  which  Denmark  was 
connected  by  the  bands  of  trade  very  soon  showed  reactions  towards 
her  way  of  bargaining:  offering  to  buy  raw  materials  only,  in  return 
for  finished  goods,  industrial  and  agricultural.  It  is,  however,  the 
wish  of  almost  any  country  haunted  by  the  idea  of  self-supply,  to 
import  raw  materials  and  to  export  finished  goods.  As  long  as  in- 
dividual merchants  are  more  or  less  free  to  carry  on  the  trade,  such 
wishes  will  influence  the  direction  of  international  trade  very  little, 
for  not  even  the  most  determined  desire  to  sell  goods  will  lead  to 
trade,  if  the  corresponding  demand  does  not  exist.  But  when  a  gov- 
ernment establishes  a  system,  by  which  it  is  able  to  dictate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  country's  purchases,  the  selling  desires  of  the  most  power- 
ful groups  of  producers  of  other  countries  will  soon  be  put  forward 
through  the  respective  governments  and  their  commercial  attache's; 


and  reluctance  in  meeting  the  selling  desires  will  eventually  result 
in  further  trade  restrictions,  with  the  view  of  closing  the  respective 
market  for  the  other  nation's  export  goods. 


Miscellany 


HOW  MILK  RIVER  THRIVES  UNDER  SINGLE  TAX 

In  1929  the  village  adopted  the  100  per  cent  single  tax  system,  that 
is,  eliminating  taxes  on  improvements  and  placing  "taxes"  on  land  values. 
At  that  time  the  village  was  in  debt  to  the  bank  over  $1500.  Today, 
the  village  does  not  owe  a  dollar,  with  a  surplus  of  $2760  cash  on 
hand.  Hospitalization  and  indigents  are  promptly  taken  care  of  out 
of  the  treasury  funds.  They  have  the  finest  graded  streets  and  drain- 
age of  any  village  in  southern  Alberta. 

The  civic  authorities  do  not  desire  to  accumulate  a  large  surplus 
in  the  treasury  year  by  year,  but  to  give  it  back  to  the  people  who 
paid  it  in,  by  public  improvements,  labor  and  services  without  addi- 
tional levy  on  improvements.  It  works  and  has  been  very  successful 
and  satisfactory  to  the  ratepayers  of  this  village. 

Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Herald. 

REP.  BRUCE  BARTON  URGES  TAX  SHIFTS  TO  CUT  IDLE 

RANKS 

A  thorough  overhauling  of  the  tax  system  in  encouraging  rather 
than  destroying  jobs  was  urged  by  Rep.  Bruce  Barton  at  an  association 
meeting  in  New  York  City  on  April  21. 

He  said  that  400,000  young  people  are  looking  for  jobs  in  New  York, 
and  that  "no  social  order  is  safe  that  fails  to  provide  occupation  foi 
the  energies  and  answer  to  the  hopes  of  youth."  He  emphasized  that 
"our  whole  tax  system  tends  to  hamper,  strangle,  diminish  production, 
and  force  downward  the  standard  of  living."  "It  is  a  system  that 
rewards  non-production  and  penalizes  production." 

"It  enriches  speculation  in  unused  land  but  it  clutches  tighter  at 
the  throat  of  any  business  that  seeks  to  produce  more  wealth  and 
provide  more  jobs." — N.  Y.  World  Telegram. 

THE  NEW  DEAL  TAXES 
One  year  Aunt  Hester  had  a  college  boy  doing  general  work  about 
the  farm.  He  was  alert  and  willing  and  sure  knew  how  to  comb  his 
hair.  One  day  Aunt  Hester  had  him  string  a  new  clothes  line  for  her. 
Little  Cerise,  Aunt  Hester's  balmy  boy,  watched  him  perform  the  task 
and  saw  that  he  strung  it  directly  over  the  chopping  block.  That 
afternoon,  when  the  hired  hand  started  to  split  up  some  wood  he 
couldn't  find  the  axe.  Both  he  and  Aunt  Hester  hunted  high  and  low 
for  it,  but  they  couldn't  find  it  until  they  brought  a  little  pressure  on 
Cerise,  who  admitted  he  had  hidden  it.  Asked  why  he  had  hidden 
the  axe,  Cerise  explained  that  once  he  tried  to  split  wood  under  a 
clothes  line.  He  said  when  he  swung  the  axe  it  hit  that  clothes  line 
then  bounced  and  hit  him  on  the  cranium.  "That's  why  I  haven't 
got  much  sense,"  he  explained.  "Help's  scarce,  and  I  thought  maybe 
you  wanted  to  keep  that  hired  man,  brains  and  all."  If  Cerise  were 
here  today  he'd  know  you  can't  string  a  line  of  state  and  county 
expenses  over  your  head  and  then  stand  under  'em  swinging  an  axe 
at  taxes  without  getting  into  trouble.— Pink  Rag. 

REJECTS  THE  TERM  CAPITALISM 

The  wprd  "capitalism"  is  a  counterfeit  coin  which  has  been  cir- 
culating as  legal  tender  in  economic  discussion.  There  is  no  such 
condition  as  capitalism.  The  reason  for  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  few  hold  title  to  legal  privileges 
by  which  they  are  able  to  assess  the  many  of  the  improvements  and 
advantages  of  civilization.  It  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  functions 
of  government  to  bring  about  justice;  in  fact,  the  less  government 
the  better.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  abolish  privilege.  Father 
Michel  abhors  communism,  yet  he  uses  the  phraseology  and  reasoning 
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of  communism.     I  suggest  that  he  read,  "Rebel,  Priest  and  Prophet," 
the  life  of  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn. 

H.  ELLENOFF  in  the  Commonweal. 

JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN  ON  HENRY  GEORGE 
The  last  chapter  of  George's  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  where 
he  gets  to  describing  the  New  Jerusalem  of  Single  Tax,  with  fruit 
trees  growing  in  the  streets — no  courts — no  crime — no  poverty — are 
really  so  much  like  Don  Quixote  that  I  was  startled.  He  is  rapt. 
He  is  beyond  reach  of  the  human  voice.  He  has  a  harp  and  is  singing 
— and  this  is  the  power  of  the  book.  It  is  preposterous.  It  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  romance — a  rhapsody — a  vision — at  the  end  of  a  long 
seeming  scientific  discussion  of  rent,  interest  and  wages — (in  which 
discussion  his  destructive  criticism  of  other  people  must  be  admitted 
to  be  very  strong — conclusive — but  which  leaves  his  own  work  sub- 
ject to  his  own  criticism).  This  burst  of  song,  being  the  only  lyric 
poetry  of  this  commercial  period,  is  popular. 

From  "John  Jay  Chapman  and  His  Letters."     Page   174. 

I  BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  GRAND  OLD  MAN 
FRANCIS  W.  MAGUIRE 

"Philosopher  and  Reformer.  By  John  C.  Rose.  133  pp.  Price,  $2.00.  Illustrated 
The  Rose  Publishing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  this  veteran  of  the  movement  for 
nearly  fifty  years. 

There  have  been  more  spectacular  figures  for  economic  emancipa- 
tion. But  this  modest,  unassuming  servant  of  the  cause  had  few 
equals.  Few  have  given  of  themselves  so  ungrudgingly.  To  have 
distributed  literally  tons  of  literature  and  to  have  accompanied  such 
distribution  with  wise  counsel  and  interpretation  will  not  seem  as 
impoitant  as  the  noisier  activities  that  command  the  front  page  of 
newspapers.  But  it  was  engineering  work  such  as  is  demanded  of 
those  who  must  break  ground  for  the  advance.  And  to  this  task 
Maguire  brought  a  thoroughness  and  devotion  that  set  him  apart 
with  those  who  are  doing  yeoman  work  in  rearing  the  structure  that 
is  being  built  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  this  activity  comprised  the  limit  of 
Maguire's  service  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Rose  has  told  of  his  organizing 
work  which  along  with  those  who  labored  with  him  gave  us  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  and  the  still  flourishing  Henry  George  Club  of 
Pittsburgh. 

He  did  not  have  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  but  he  was 
a  persistent  reader  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  epigrammatic  statement, 
samples  of  these  are  presented  in  Part  II  of  the  work. 

Maguire,  like  all  large-minded  men,  was  of  a  tolerant  spirit.  His 
philosophy  had  taught  him  that  man  was  innately  good  and  that  the 
meaner  traits  so  often  exhibited  were  born  of  the  exploitation  and 
tyranny  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  subject. 

The  writing  of  this  book  was  a  labor  of  love.  Mr.  Rose  admired 
Maguire  and  he  has  furnished  us  with  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his 
memory.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  it.- — J.  D.  M. 

HOW  NOT  TO  GOVERN  A  STATE 

A  Financial  History  of  Maine.  By  Fred  Eugene  Jewett,  Ph.D.  12  mo.,  233 
pages,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York  City. 

"Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  with  how  little  wisdom  man- 
kind is  governed,"  said  the  Swedish  statesman.  Come  now  with 
Professor  Jcwttt  and  observe  with  what  insensate  folly  the  affairs 
of  a  state  are  directed.  We  doubt  not  that  the  financial  history  of 
Maine  is  paralleled  by  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  states.  But  it 
is  with  the  State  of  Maine  that  we  are  concerned  at  the  moment. 

As  far  back  as  1784  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  united  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Union.  The  question  of  separation  began  to  be 
agitated,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  differences  in  the  imposi- 


tion of  taxes  were  the  cause  of  this  agitation.  But  it  was  not  until 
1820  that  separation  was  finally  effected  and  Maine  became  an  in- 
dependent State. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  land  of  the  new  State  was  public  land.  We 
are  reminded  by  Professor  Jewett  that  speculation  in  Maine  timber 
lands  in  1833  rose  to  "fantastic  heights."  The  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  as  recorded  by  the  Land  Office  exceeded  in  that 
year  the  sum  of  all  the  taxes. 

For  a  time  Maine  lived  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  the  sale  of  its  public 
lands.  So  large  was  the  revenue  from  this  source  that  in  1835  the 
State  tax  on  estates  was  abandoned,  which  served  further  to  intensify 
the  land  speculation  mania.  It  doe=n't  j=em  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one  in  authority  that  the  real  remedy  would  have  been  a  tax  on  the 
rental  value  of  these  lands.  But  they  were  no  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion than  we.  Then  came  the  panic  of  1837,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  fiscal  policy  followed  by  Maine  and  th(,  rest  of  the  Union. 
Then  Maine  started  on  an  experiment  in  "farm  relief"  with  the 
usual  disastrous  results.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1837  granting  a 
bounty  of  two  dollars  on  every  twenty  bushels  of  wheat.  This  ex- 
periment in  "priming  the  pump"  cost  the  State  $153,981.75  in 
1839.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  sum  bears  little  relation  to  the 
vastly  greater  cums  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  in  the  days  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  But  it  was  large  for  the  time. 

When  Maine  went  on  its  drunken  spree  on  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  its  public  lands  it  was  obvious  enough  that  the  time  would 
come  when  there  would  no  longer  be  any  public  lands  to  sell.  By 
1856  most  of  the  best  timber  lands  had  been  sold  and  receipts  from 
this  source  had  become  negligible. 

Then  began  the  hunt  for  "new  sources  of  revenue."  How  familiar 
sound  the  words!  The  State  obstinately  refused  to  avail  itself  of 
direct  taxation.  For  nearly  a  century  the  stupid  politicians  of  Maine 
had  set  their  faces  like  flints  against  any  form  of  direct  taxation.  There 
were  constantly  recurring  deficits  and  constant  increases  in  taxation 
to  meet  these  deficits. 

A  Permanent  School  Fund  had  been  established  in  1828  and  thus 
Maine  was  able  to  add  substantially  to  the  revenue  for  education. 
If  some  more  reasonable  modification  of  this  plan,  which  at  least 
recognized  the  State's  right  to  its  public  lands,  had  been  adopted 
Maine  would  never  have  needed  to  raise  a  penny  from  direct 
or  indirect  taxes.  But  Maine  like  most  of  the  states  was  only  piece- 
meal wise. 

With  what  wisdom  the  finances  of  the  State  were  conducted  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  State  debt  in  1913  was  $269,000  and 
in  1936  was  nearly  thirty  million! 

All  the  evils  under  which  the  State  suffered  can  be  traced  from  the 
time  when  it  began  to  squander  its  natural  resources.  Professor 
Jewett  tells  us  that  in  the  sales  of  half  the  public  land  of  the  State 
a  relatively  small  proportion  passed  to  actual  settlers.  Mo=t  of  it 
was  sold  in  large  tracts.  Massachusetts  had  passed  a  law  providing 
that  no  more  of  its  public  lands  should  be  sold  but  that  permits  to 
cut  timber  should  be  issued  and  that  the  land  be  retained  in  per- 
petuity— another  partial  recognition  of  a  better  social  policy. 

In  the  meantime  recurring  periods  of  land  speculation  went  on 
at  an  appalling  rate.  Professor  Jewett  quotes  Hugh  McCulloch, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  administration  of  Lincoln,  Johnson 
and  Arthur,  as  follows: 

"The  wildest  speculation  that  has  ever  prevailed  .in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  was  in  the  timber  lands  of  Maine.  In  1832 
it  became  known  to  people  in  Massachusetts  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  was  being  made  by  a  few  investors  in  Maine  timber 
lands.  .  .  .  The  lands  were  offered  by  the  State  at  very  low  prices 
and  those  who  bought  early  and  judiciously  did  make  what 

were  then    considered    large    fortunes    by    their    investments 

Lands  bought  one  day  were  sold  the  next  day  at  a  large  advance. 
The  lands  were  bought  and  sold  over  and  over  again,  until  lands 
which  had  been  bought  for  a  fe*  cents  un  acre  were  sold  for  half 
as  many  dollars.  As  is  always  the  case  where  speculation  is  rampant 
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and  inexperienced  men  become  speculators,  dishonesty  was  in  the 
ascendant." 

By  the  end  of  1853  the  most  valuable  lands  had  been  sold  and  with 
the  grant  of  700,000  acres  to  the  European  and  North  American  Rail- 
road in  1868  practically  all  of  Maine's  timber  land  was  gone. 

So  closes  one  more  tragic  state  history  of  which  our  annals  are 
full.  And  again  we  revert  to  the  comment  of  the  Swedish  statesman 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  review  and  thank,  too,  Professor 
Jewett  for  his  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that  comment. — J.  D.  M. 

Correspondence 

STEVEN    BYINGTON    CONTRIBUTES   A   FEW   WORDS   ON 

INTEREST 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  to  the  theory  of  interest,  Henry  George  had  the  right  idea  when 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  he  took  Bastiat's  illustration  of  the  plane 
and  the  planks  and  worked  it  out  arithmetically.  But  he  made  a  slip 
in  not  noticing  that  capital  is  useful,  not  only  in  making  other  products, 
but  in  reproducing  itself.  Take  George's  figures,  add  to  them  the 
point  that  the  man  with  the  plane  can  make  a  new  plane  in  less  time 
than  a  man  without  a  plane  would  need  for  that  job,  and  George's 
computation  will  then  give  you  the  basis  of  interest  at  once. 
Ballard  Vale,  Mass.  STEVEN  BYINGTON. 

A  NOTE  ABOUT  DICK  STOKES 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Dick  Stokes,  steam  shovel  salesman  extraordinary,  Oxford  product, 
attracted  the  interest  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great 
Britain  through  his  outstanding  purchases  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
It  seemed  that  he  had  absorbed  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  through 
one  of  his  professors  at  Oxford  and  bought  quantities  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  for  distribution  on  his  travels  of  about  40,000  miles  a  year 
about  the  world. 

After  the  first  evening  of  the  London  Georgeist  Conference  of  1936 
Miss  Helen  Denbigh  and  the  writer  spoke  on  the  HGSSS.  Mr. 
Stokes,  or  Dick,  as  he  soon  became  over  Scotch  and  Soda  (without 
ice,  thanks,  though  he  had  an  electric  refrigerator),  expressed  keen 
interest  in  the  School  methods  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  Empire 
those  broad  principles  of  life  which  he  had  learned  from  "Progress  and 
Poverty." 

From  that  first  evening  there  was  no  effort  spared  by  R.  R.  Stokes 
to  promote  the  active  interest  of  delegates  of  every  country  (and  par- 
ticularly those  of  his  own  Great  Britain)  in  extablishing  HGSSS. 
The  charm  and  taste  of  his  bachelor  home  and  the  generosity  of  his 
lunches,  dinners  and  cocktail  parties,  helped  no  end  to  interest  dele- 
gates in  learning  more  about  what  the  Henry  George  School  could  do 
for  their  own  communities. 

Success  to  such  a  warm  friend  of  the  HGSSS  is  a  thrill  to  every 
Georgeist;  Mr.  Stokes'  election  is  a  member  of  Parliament  was  signalized 
by  the  starting  of  HGSSS  classes  in  his  constituency,  and  our  hearts 
go  out  to  him  in  his  programme  to  enact  the  principles  of  Henry  George 
into  British  law. 
N.  Y.  City.  LANCASTER  M.  GREENE. 

WE  THINK  MR.  BAILEY  IS  IN  ERROR 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  letter-discussions  of  the  subject  of  interest,  let  us  hope  that 
the  result  will  be  a  clarification  of  the  Law  of  Interest,  if  there  is  such 
a  law,  to  the  end  that  the  Science  of  Economics  will  be  rounded  out 
and  made  definitely  stronger  in  principle. 

We  start  off  with  two  factors,  viz.,  land  and  man.     Man   applies 
labor  to  the  land  and  gets  food.     This  is  the  natural  reward  of  his 
labor  and  is  called  wages.     If  he  acquires  by  this  labor,  a  surplus, 
it  is  called  wealth.     Out  of  this  simple  process  we  get  the  principle. 
"That  all  wealth  is  produced  by  labor  applied  to  land." 

This  principle  should  preclude  any  such  thesis  that  this  wealth, 


which  came  into  being  as  the  wages  of  labor,  could  of  itself  produce 
other  wealth  which  would  not  be  the  wages  of  labor.  L.  D.  Beck- 
with  says  that  a  calf  is  half  interest  and  that  growth  is  also  largely 
interest.  If  this  is  true  (with  other  claims  that  when  wealth  becomes 
capital  it  naturally  and  ethically  produces  other  wealth  in  the  form 
of  interest),  then  we  will  have  to  place  interest  along  with  man  in  the 
tiio  of  factors  which  form  the  basis  of  economic  science.  This  will 
give  us  land,  man  and  interest.  This  assumption  also  alters  the 
first  principle  to  read:  "All  wealth  is  produced  by  labor  and  capital," 
applied  to  land. 

So,  too,  we  must  revise  our  concept  of  rent.  Rent  does  not  arise 
from  natural  differences  in  the  productivity  of  land.  It  does  not 
arise  at  all  until  society  is  organized.  Some  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion must  precede  the  appearance  of  rent.  After  this  is  done,  rent 
becomes  the  measure  of  the  advantage  a  location  gives  to  exchange. 
This  location  may  be  given  added  advantages  in  the  form  of  public 
service,  but  it  is  this  advantage  in  exchange  that  determines  rent. 
Exchange  is  the  determining  factor  in  any  form  of  society.  Civiliza- 
tion itself  is  determined  by  the  freedom  and  ease  of  exchange  and 
degree  of  exchange  facility. 

Again,  land  itself  does  not  generate  rent.  It  is  location.  The 
amount  of  rent  is  then  automatically  determined  by  the  facility  with 
which  exchange  can  be  carried  on.  That  exchange  is  then  detei mined 
by  the  degree  of  social  organization.  This  puts  society  in  the  role 
of  sole  claimant  to  rent. 

That  any  other  value,  or  product,  arises  from  the  use  of  capital 
than  wages  and  icplacement,  seems  improbable.  If  we  remove  priv- 
ilege and  allow  labor  its  full  reward,  we  would  be  unable  to  locate  any 
return  to  capital  as  a  producing  factor. 

Patent  rights  and  other  forms  of  privilege  distort  our  vision,  and  the 
ever  present  element  of  land  monopoly  gives  us  so  false  a  premise 
that  we  easily  get  off  the  course  of  logical  thought.  The  entire  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  capital,  if  used  under  free  conditions,  would  go 
to  the  consumer  of  the  product,  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  capital. 
Del  Rey,  California.  E.  O.  BAILEY. 


FISKE  WARREN,  "ENCLAVIAL  GEORGEIST" 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

"What  can  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  do  for  the 
enclaves?"  This  query  in  many  forms,  was  the  constant  thought  of 
Fiske  Warren  at  the  1936  Georgeist  Conference  in  London.  I  had 
met  Fiske  the  year  before  in  New  York,  at  the  Henry  George  Congress, 
where  he  heard  much  of  the  vigorous  young  institution,  but  seemed 
only  mildly  interested. 

This  retiring  and  lovable  man  sought  me,  as  delegate  of  the 
School,  before  breakfast,  for  lunch,  tea  or  dinner,  to  ask  questions 
about  this  School  which  had  aroused  his  interest.  He  finally  decided 
that  the  HGS  was  safe  for  the  enclaves,  whether  or  not  members 
should  decide  to  change  them  to  bring  them  more  in  line  with  Georgeist 
philosophy.  Ignorance  of  Henry  George's  works  on  philosophy  and 
the  science  of  political  economy,  had  allowed  room  for  the  most  re- 
markable rumors  concerning  the  enclaves.  It  was  said  that  the  low 
rents  and  taxes  of  residents  was  due  to  charity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  I 
Warren,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  enclaves  are  a  very  subtle  money-| 
making  scheme. 

We  became  warm  friends  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  in  London, 
and  Fiske  invited  me  to  come  to  Tahanto,  the  enclave  in  which  he 
lived  and  had  the  most  active  interest.  In  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
(this  is  customary  meeting  time),  I  met  the  members  of  the  enclave. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  twenty-seven  members  enrolled  for  a  HGS 
course  in  Fundamental  Economics  and  Social  Philosophy.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  is  now  offset  by  the  smooth  efficiency 
of  the  Correspondence  Courses;  there  will  undoubtedly  be  greater 
interest  than  ever  since  the  loss  of  Mr.  Warren's  leadership  and 
guidance  forces  members  to  try  to  understand  the  management  of 
enclaves  thoroughly  themselves,  both  as  to  immediate  details  and  as 
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to  background,  basis  for  founding  and  possibility  of  expansion  and 
change,  to  obtain  more  nearly  full  benefits  from  the  Georgeist  phil- 
osophy of  freedom. 

Their  jealous  neighbors,  whose  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  that  of 
dwellers  in  enclaves,  will  be  asking  what  is  going  to  happen  to  enclaves 
now.  It's  up  to  the  members  to  take  HGSSS  courses  for  their  own 
information  and  to  offer  them  to  others  as  a  way  of  explaining  their 
meaning  and  possibilities.  Why  is  Mr.  Rockefeller  so  generally 
well  liked?  It  is  meiely  what  he  does,  or  is  it  more  the  way  it  is 
handled  by  his  Ivy  Lees?  With  its  low  pressure  methods  of  asking 
and  searching  with,  the  Henry  George  School  can  do  much  for  the 
enclaves. 
N.  Y.  City.  LANCASTER  M.  GREENE. 


Assembly.     We  are  glad  to  report  that  Mr.  Craigie  was  triumphantly 
elected. 

WE  learn  from  Miss  Florence  Garvin  of  the  death  of  her  half  brother, 
Sumner  Garvin,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  In  ability  and  personal 
appearance  he  strongly  resembled  his  father,  Dr.  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin, 
Single  Tax  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  Our  sympathy  is  extended 
to  Miss  Garvin  and  family. 

A  LENGTHY  and  very  admirable  review  of  Stephen  Bell's  life  of  Dr. 
McGlynn  appears  in  the  Standard  of  New  South  Wales  from  the  pen 
of  S.  V.  Larkin.  A  review  of  the  same  work  also  is  contained  in  the 
Square  Deal  of  Toronto,  from  A.  C.  Campbell  of  Ottawa. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  death  of  George  A.  Schilling  of  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  calls  attention  to  the  distinguished  career  of  a  devoted  follower 
of  Henry  George.  He  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  and  was  a  cooper 
by  trade.  Alice  Thacher  Post,  who  knew  him  well,  pays  him  this 
tribute  in  a  letter  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM:  "He  was  a  very  able  and 
good  man  and  self-educated  to  a  remarkable  level  of  efficiency  in 
administrative  work  and  understanding  in  the  field  of  intellectual 
ideas.  Above  all  he  was  a  lover  of  mankind."  Governor  Altgeld 
appointed  him  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1893 
and  the  voluminous  report  he  prepared  was  quoted  many  years  after 
its  appearance  for  a  resume  of  exact  knowledge  of  labor  conditions 
in  Illinois.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Schilling  in  Chicago 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Henry  George  Congress  and  heard  from  at 
intervals. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  has  distributed  4,000  copies  of  the  Harvard 
1  Reading  List  in  American  History,  and  among  tht  books  recommended 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 

BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER  addressed  the  Bellaire,  L.  I.,  Democratic 
Club,  on  April  28,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Schniedman. 

THE  Henry  George  Club  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  of  which  Alexander 
Hamilton  is  president  and  Fred  W.  Dacey,  secretary,  have  petitioned 
:he  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion  Provincial  Relations  to  adopt 
the  taxation  of  land  values.  Its  specific  recommendation  is  to  levy 
an  adequate  tax  on  gross  land  values,  make  drastic  reductions  in  import 
duties  and  abolish  the  sales  tax,  poll  taxes  and  business  licenses.  The 
petition  is  a  well-worded  appeal  and  the  ethical  and  fiscal  reasons 
[or  the  change  are  fitly  joined. 

AN  illustrated  article  of  four  columns  under  the  title  "Milk  River 
Thrives  Under  Single  Tax  Administration,"  appears  in  the  Lethbridge, 
Alberta,  Herald  of  March  25.  We  quote  from  it  elsewhere  in  these 
columns. 

THE  California  Non-Partisan  League  has  been  organized  with  head- 
quarters at  214  Loma  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  and  Ross  Building,  San 
Francisco.  Dr.  F.  W.  Roman  is  chairman  of  the  state  executive  com- 
mittee and  George  M.  Calkins  is  managing  director. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER  extended  an  invitation  to  Judge  Rosen- 
man  to  avail  himself  of  the  correspondence  course  of  the  Henry  George 
School.     Judge  Rosenman  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Burger,  besides   being 
tone  of    President    Roosevelt's   closest   advisers.     The    Judge   writes: 
"While   I   appreciate  your  offer   I   fear   I   shall  be  unable  to  avail- 

myself  of  it." 
a 

THE  West  Coast  Recorder  of  Port  Lincoln,  South  Australia,  contains 
•several  ite,ms  referring  to  the  campaign  of  E.  J.  Craigie  for  the  General 


EMIL  KNIPS  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  writes:  "It  was  surely  Good 
Friday  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  pulling  out  of  the  mail  the  March- 
April  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  first  article  I  read  was, 
A  Forgotten  Heio,  Joseph  II  of  Austria.  Then  I  turned  to  the  de- 
lightful Causerie  of  Thomas  Ashton." 

HENRY  B.  MAURER  of  Cranford,  N.  J.,  was  honored  by  the  Mosquito 
Extermination  Society  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  recent  convention  in 
Atlantic  City.  Mr.  Maurer  has  conducted  a  twenty-five  year  cam- 
paign against  the  mosquito  and  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
for  his  Single  Tax  activities. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Henry  George  League  of  New  South  Wales, 
we  note  the  presence  of  J.  R.  Swope  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  whom  a 
cordial  welcome  was  extended.  Mr.  Swope  paid  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Warren  Worth  Bailey,  one  time  editor  of  the  Johnstown  Democrat, 
as  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  recall.  Mr.  Swope  referred  to 
the  Pittsburgh  half  rate  tax  on  improvements  and  felt  sure  that  if 
the  people  were  allowed  to  vote  the  half  rate,  tax  would  be  adopted 
more  generally. 

A  GROUP  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Henry  George  School 
met  at  an  informal  meeting  at  the  home  of  Anna  George  deMille  on 
April  21.  Dr.  Mendelson  of  Philadelphia,  gave  some  interesting 
recollections  of  Henry  George  whose  intimate  friend  he  was.  Joseph 
Dana  Miller  followed  Dr.  Mendelson  with  similer  recollections.  About 
thirty-five  were  present. 

Miss  MARGARET  E.  BATEMAN,  who  is  associate  editor  of  the  Square 
Deal  of  Toronto,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  New  York  Henry  George 
School  and  created  a  most  favorable  impression.  We  voted  her  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  Canadian  movement. 

A  MINISTERIAL  friend  of  Edwin  I.  S.  Harding  of  Toowong,  Queens- 
land, Australia,  writes  Mr.  Harding  regarding  Francis  Neilson's 
"Eleventh  Commandment,"  as  follows:  "It  is  quite  the  best  so  far 
that  deals  with  the  religious  angle,  and  that  is  the  angle  that  has  always 
appealed  to  me.  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  absorb  as  much  as  possible 
by  reading  it  very  carefully  a  third  time." 

JOHN  M.  MILLER  was  on  the  screen  and  the  front  page  of  many 
newspapers  for  his  feat  of  carrying  United  States  mail  in  an  autogyro 
from  the  Chicago  airport  at  Cicero  to  the  roof  of  the  new  postoffice 
building,  a  ten-story  building  in  that  city.  He  made  the  round  trip 
in  about  eight  minutes.  It  was  part  of  a  celebration  of  the  National 
Air  Mail  week.  Miller's  regular  run  is  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
A  graduate  of  the  Henry  George  School  and  at  one  time  a  teacher, 
he  drops  in  at  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  meetings  when  he  can. 

EDWARD  J.  HANNAH,  one  of  our  subscribers,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Queen's  Industrial  Commission  by  Borough  President  Harvey 
of  Queens. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOI 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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» Comment  and  Reflection 
ERE  is  one  thing  that  is  likely  to  puzzle  the  average 
observer.     He    must    have    noticed    that   when    the 
ace  of  Roosevelt  is  shown  on  the  screen  there  is  little 
r  no  applause.     He  knows  at  the  same  time  that  if  the 
lection  were  held  tomorrow  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  repeat 
is  victory  of  1936.     Why  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  mani- 
;sted  for  him  in  previous  years. 

one  has  pointed  out  the  reason.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Roosevelt  is  no  longer  popular  in  the  degree  he 
nee  was.  The  glamour  of  his  personality  has  faded.  It  is 
rue  that  most  of  those  who  voted  for  him  would  vote 
3r  him  again.  They  are  having  things  given  to  them, 
ither  in  the  shape  of  work  or  relief.  They  regard  these 
s  no  longer  favors  from  the  administration;  they  now 
X)k  upon  them  as  their  right. 

f^HUS  the  masses  are  hastening  to  the  condition  when 
the  administration  and  the  President  are  matters  of 
idifference  to  them.  The  Messianic  conception  is  no 
)nger  with  them;  it  is  a  matter  of  course  now.  To  be 
anded  down  what  they  need  through  taxation  and  the 
reation  of  public  debts  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
titutional  and  is  no  longer  personal.  No  thanks  are 
ue  to  the  President  who  is  doing  what  every  other  presi- 
ent  will  have  to  do  as  long  as  God  indulges  humanity 
nd  allows  us  the  luxury  of  visitations  called  depressions 
r  panics,  for  that  is  the  way  his  creatures  punish  them- 
jlves.  There  being  more  people  in  the  world  than  the 
orld  can  supply  with  food  and  sustenance,  we  must 
amp  on  our  neighbor's  doorstep  and  demand  that  he 
lare  with  us  his  surplusage.  Such  is  apparently  the 
opular  diagnosis  and  solution. 


D  OOSEVELT  has  taught  them  that  fallacy  and  the 
*•  *•  people  have  greedily  swallowed  it.  There  is  no  grati- 
ade  in  their  hearts  for  him,  for  it  is  all  part  of  the  status 
uo,  a  system  divinely  ordained  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
aid  thus  it  is  explained  why  silence  falls  on  cinema  and 
:reen  when  his  face  is  shown  instead  of  the  applause  that 
nee  rent  the  roof.  The  slave  concept  is  accepted  and  we 
re  indebted  not  to  him  but  to  all  men  who  must  now 
ontribute  to  our  upkeep  in  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  pay."  Roosevelt  has  told  them  so. 


TN  a  recent  "fireside  chat"  Roosevelt  has  laid  special 
•*-  stress  on  this  ability  to  pay  theory  of  taxation.  Some 
of  those  closest  to  him  have  intimated  that  there  is  plenty 
of  money  lying  around— plenty  of  money  yet  to  be  taken. 
Of  course  there  is,  there  is  a  lot  of  wealth  yet  to  be 
absorbed.  But  why  are  we  afraid  of  Browder  and  the 
Communists?  Their  programme  is  comparatively  mild 
when  set  side  by  side  with  the  menacing  whispers  that 
there  is  plenty  of  money  to  be  had  and  that  taxes  should 
be  levied  in  accordance  with  "ability  to  pay."  We  doubt 
if  Mr.  Browder  would  recommend  anything  quite  so 
drastic. 

r  I  "*HIS  is  the  popular  concept  that  is  being  hastened 
*•  along,  growing  ever  more  and  more  threatening. 
Sales  taxes,  occupancy  taxes,  taxes  of  all  sorts,  all  levied 
in  accordance  with  "ability  to  pay."  Government, 
which  is  for  the  protection  of  property,  not  yet  knowing 
what  is  public  and  what  is  private  property,  shouting 
aloud  that  everybody  should  pay  what  he  is  able  to  pay, 
which  incidently  leaves  no  room  for  any  true  concept  of 
property.  This  is  the  theory  of  property  held  by  the 
Turpins  and  the  Dillingers  of  all  ages.  It  is  now  indus- 
triously taught  by  those  highest  in  authority.  It  is  seeping 
down  to  the  masses.  We  have  need  to  fear  the  communists 
in  power,  not  the  handful  of  half-baked  theorists  who 
wear  the  party  label. 

WHAT  will  happen  to  the  gentleman  in  the  White 
House,  or  his  successor  of  the  same  mind  when 
the  "money"  gives  out?  The  masses  will  not  regard  the 
head  of  the  government  with  indifference.  They  will 
turn  against  him  with  a  hatred  hard  to  conceive.  They 
will  then  hold  him  directly  responsible  and  will  not  even 
do  him  the  justice  to  accord  him  a  measure  of  sincerity. 
For  the  society  he  envisages  cannot  stand.  It  must 
fall  of  its  own  weight. 

r  I  AHE  Bible  has  somewhere  bewailed  the  fate  of  a  people 
•*-  without  a  vision.  We  hear  much  of  national  ideals  but 
little  attempt  is  made  to  accurately  define  them.  In 
many  countries  where  religion  is  a  philosophy  rather 
than  a  mere  ritual,  as  in  India,  it  acts  as  a  national 
motif  and  influences  national  character.  Despite  its 
limitations,  it  is  useful  in  preventing  a  descent  to  com- 
plete national  degeneration.  In  so  far  as  it  has  upheld 
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the  morale  of  a  people  it  has  served  a  real  purpose.  In 
India  this  beneficient  influence  has  been  partly  counter- 
acted by  the  spiritual  limitations  of  both  Buddhism  and 
Brahminism  and  the  dead  pessimism  of  the  concepts. 

IT  may  mean  little  to  the  average  man  to  say  that  a 
real  philosophy  of  life  has  yet  to  be  born.  This 
philosophy  will  concern  itself,  not  alone  with  individual 
conduct  and  morals,  but  with  social  conduct  and  morals. 
The  word  "vision,"  as  used  in  the  Bible,  connotes  a 
philosophy  that  is  far  more  inclusive  than  what  we  com- 
prehend in  the  ordinary  religious  tenets.  A  real  vision 
would  reveal  the  essential  character  of  natural  law  and 
the  necessity  of  conforming  our  institutions  to  its  re- 
quirements. And  this  will  be  clear  to  those  who  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Georgeist  philosophy.  No  wonder 
in  view  of  this  vision  that  he  has  set  before  us  that  we 
grow  impatient  with  those  who  would  reduce  this  philosophy 
to  purely  fiscal  terms.  It  cannot  be  done  and  should 
not  be  attempted. 

WHAT  is  the  teaching  embodied  in  this  philosophy? 
How  explain  the  frustrated  ideals  that  bestrew 
the  modern  world?  The  War  to  End  War,  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Russian  Experiment,  the  Land  Fight  of  Lloyd 
George,  and  the  lesser  dreams  that  have  come  to  naught — 
even  the  mistaken  policies  of  the  New  Deal  and  its  early 
disastrous  ending?  It  is  clear  that  something  has  been 
left  out,  something  forgotten.  That  something  is  Freedom. 
In  all  the  futile  planning,  this  experimentation  with 
political  forms,  these  makeshifts  which  promise  so  much, 
there  is  no  hope. 

r  I^HE  hope  is  in  Freedom — economic  freedom,  the 
•*•  destruction  of  those  barriers  which  fence  men  out 
from  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  which  seek  to 
penalize  human  effort,  which  erect  barriers  between 
nations,  which  punish  production  with  fines  we  call  taxes, 
which  teach  the  false  doctrine  to  which  we  have  referred, 
that  the  well-to-do  owe  anything  to  the  less  fortunate 
and  should  be  mulcted  in  accordance  with  their  "ability 
to  pay." 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  while  but  free- 
dom. This  is  the  solution  of  all  questions,  the 
settlement  of  all  difficulties.  It  is  the  only  truth  the 
natural  law  recognizes.  It  is  indeed  the  law  of  God. 
All  perplexities  vanish  before  it — all  the  mists  are  cleared 
away.  Such  progress  as  we  have  attained,  political, 
social,  cultural,  are  its  offspring.  Its  children  are  the 
children  of  light,  its  fruit  are  the  fruits  of  plenty.  No 
matter  with  what  persuasiveness,  nor  with  what  sonorous 
utterances,  the  contrary  may  be  uttered,  the  law  of  Free- 


dom will  not  be  denied.  It  is  proof  even  against  t 
dulcet  tones  of  those  temporarily  elevated  as  stran 
misfits  to  positions  of  power. 

"Let  George  Do  It" 

A  SLOGAN  IN  A  NOTABLE  CAMPAIGN 

OFTENTIMES  little  things  occur  which  will  rec 
big  moments  in  history.  It  may  be  a  casual  cc 
versation  or  an  inconspicuous  news  item;  and  the  dep 
to  which  it  will  delve  into  our  memories  depends  on  t 
extent  to  which  we  may  have  participated  in  their  occi 
rence.  There  can  be  but  very  little  doubt  among  Geor| 
ists  that  the  election  of  Henry  George,  Jr.,  to  members} 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  (the  62 
Congress)  was  a  memorable  moment  in  the  history 
the  Single  Tax  movement. 

In  the  New  York  Sun  of  April  27,  1938,  nearly  t 
columns  were  devoted  in  the  news  of  the  proceedings 
a  session  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Cc 
vention  assembled  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Albany  to 
write  the  State  Constitution.  Squeezed  in,  most  inc( 
spicuously,  near  the  very  end,  was  the  following: 

"William  S.   Bennet,  Republican  of  New  York,  woi 
exempt  intangible  personal  property  from  taxation." 

This  was  the  news-reporter's  way  of  saying  in  a  f 
words  that  Mr.  Bennet  had  offered  and  was  therefi 
sponsoring  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  tl 
effect,  which  for  Mr.  Bennet  is  quite  laudable  and  in  f< 
should  be  applauded,  though  very  softly  perhaps, 
Single  Taxers.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  Geor; 
ist  who  would  not  work  for  the  adoption  of  such  an  amei 
ment.  An  ever  increasing  number  of  people  who  have 
recent  years  become  tax-conscious  would  equally  si 
scribe  to  its  approval.  It  would  not  require  a  prep< 
derance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  of  all  the  silly,  unju 
unscientific,  impractical  and  uncollectable  forms  of  ta: 
tion  now  cluttering  up  our  statutes,  the  intangible  p 
sonal  property  tax  could  easily  win  a  first  prize.  The 
fore,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  hope  for  the  adoption 
this  amendment. 

Now,  why  the  pianissimo  applause  of  Single  Taxe 
It  is  curious  how  vigorously  our  opponents,  especia 
the  paid  ones,  will  oppose  most  any  forward  step,  whetl 
it  be  ballot  reform,  tax  reform,  or  any  other  reform, 
it  happens  to  have  our  sponsorship  or  even  our  ta 
approval.  To  them  just  one  simple  point  stands  o 
"Single  Taxers  are  behind  it — it  is  another  of  their  enl 
ing  wedges."  Yet  another  reason  for  the  soft  applau 
If  Mr.  Bennet  knew  how  acceptable  his  proposal  is 
Single  Taxers,  he  might  not  be  "so  happy  about  the  wh 
thing";  for  it  is  a  belated  admission  of  conversion.  J 
Bennet's  amendment  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  old  tim 
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f  Mr.  George's  election,  twenty-eight  years  ago.  It 
fas  none  other  than  this  selfsame  Mr.  Bennet  who  lost 
is  seat  in  the  Congress  to  "our  own  Harry"  as  he  was 
ffectionately  called  by  his  family  and  intimate  friends. 

The  high-lights  of  that  campaign  should  interest  those 
fho,  by  reason  of  their  tender  age,  were  not  privileged  to 
tarticipate  in  such  an  outstanding  accomplishment, 
"ruly,  an  event  in  history. 

The  present  method  of  nomination  by  direct  primary 
so-called)  was  not  then  in  vogue.  Nominees  were  desig- 
ated  by  the  District  and  County  leaders  of  political 
arties.  It  was,  therefore,  obligatory  to  approach  these 
eaders  to  advance  the  qualifications  and  prospects  of 
lection  in  behalf  of  Henry  George,  Jr.  Without  intend- 
ng  to  minimize  the  credit  due  to  those  who  were  instru- 
nental  in  obtaining  the  nomination,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
hat  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain.  The  district,  in  which 
he  candidate  was  a  bonafide  resident,  was  regarded  as 
'safely  and  hopelessly  Republican."  To  elect  a  Demo- 
ratic  candidate  there  meant  the  over-turn  of  a  normal 
;,500  Republican  party  majority. 

In  1910,  the  year  of  the  Campaign,  the  17th  New  York 
Congressional  district  was  located  in  Manhattan  Borough 
md  extended  roughly  on  the  west  side  from  125th  Street 
o  the  north  tip  of  the  Island.  The  district  embraced 
he  West  Harlem,  Washington  Heights  and  Dyckman 
ections  of  the  city.  The  conglomerate  population  in- 
luded  middle-class  and  poor.  Race,  creed  and  color 
rere  amply  represented.  At  that  time  it  was  the  largest 
Congressional  district  in  the  city  for  area  and  population. 
Ahere  were  56,513  votes  cast  by  the  two  major  parties 
done,  an  electorate  equivalent  to  that  of  many  good 
ized  cities;  roughly,  200,000  inhabitants. 

The  committee  was  duly  organized  with  the  usual  quota 
>f  officers.  Headquarters  were  selected,  and  six  weeks 
>efore  election  the  campaign  got  under  way  with  full 
team  ahead.  Someone  had  to  be  in  constant  attendance 
it  the  lone  desk  in  the  Headquarters  to  answer  the  tele- 
)hone,  greet  visitors,  and  act  as  general  buffer  when 
equired;  to  coordinate  dates  and  places  for  meetings 
md  designate  the  requisite  number  of  speakers.  For 
his  job  the  narrator  was  selected.  It  will  have  to  be  noted 
ight  here  that  henceforth  only  a  very  few  names  will  be 
nentioned  and  those  only  for  human  interest  in  the  narra- 
ion;  and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  would  be  neces- 
•ary  to  include  the  entire  roster  of  active  Single  Taxers, 
n  and  about  the  City  of  New  York  and  distant  places. 

Perhaps  the  first  important  (?)  telephone  message 
vas  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the 
bounty  Committee.  The  latter  portion  of  this  high- 
•ounding  name  was  the  official  cognomen  for  Tammany 
ll.  The  message  was  to  inquire  how  many  speakers 
:he  Bureau  should  designate  to  the  services  of  the  Con- 
cressman-to-be,  to  which  the  answer  was,  "we  will  let 

u   know."     Our   Campaign   Committee   actually   func- 


tioned daily — either  in  the  downtown  offices  of  one  of 
the  Committee  men,  or  at  uptown  Headquarters,  and 
often  at  both  places.  These  meetings  were  conscientiously 
attended,  and  all  matters  were  discussed  in  detail;  among 
other  things,  the  Speakers'  Bureau  question  came  up. 
The  mere  mention  of  it  signalized  the  customary  vituper- 
ation of  Tammany's  arch  foes.  Naturally,  we  could  have 
no  possible  need  for  the  usual  variety  of  "spell-binders" 
and  "wind-jammers"  who  could  in  no  wise  be  depended 
on  to  intelligently  discourse  on  taxation  and  the  tariff. 
Furthermore,  the  kind  of  speakers  they  would  assign 
were  campaign-fund  participants  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per 
night.  This  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  since 
there  was  no  such  provision  in  our  budget.  Besides,  it 
proved  most  unnecessary  to  employ  that  caliber  of  speaker, 
for  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  we  were  blessed 
with  a  veritable  plethora  of  Single  Taxers  who  came  to 
Headquarters  every  evening,  anxious  to  accept  any  assign- 
ment. Practically  all  of  our  speakers,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  evening  "cart-tail"  meetings  would  return  to  Head- 
quarters to  report  the  reception  accorded  them,  and  also 
the  nature  of  questions  asked  by  the  proverbial  heck- 
lers. As  is  well  known  to  us  all,  Single  Taxers  in  general 
welcome  questions  while  speaking,  not  only  because  they 
know  the  answers,  but  appreciate  the  tremendous  assist- 
ance they  prove  to  be  in  enabling  them  to  go  on  and  on 
and  on,  to  the  point  of  almost  loss  of  voice. 

The  mention  of  "cart-tail"  meetings,  in  such  general 
use  at  that  time,  may  require  some  explanation.  Horse- 
drawn  open-bodied  trucks,  during  the  afternoon,  were 
driven  through  the  streets  of  the  district  with  appropriate 
banners  and  legends  extolling  the  merits  of  the  candidate, 
with  cow-bells  hung  between  the  racks  of  the  truck  to 
attract  attention.  After  school  hours  boys  would  ride 
on  the  trucks  and  with  tin  pans  and  most  any  other 
available  hardware  accessories  add  to  the  din  of  the  cow- 
bells. At  nightfall  these  trucks  would  be  assigned  to 
prominent  street  intersections  to  serve  as  platforms  for 
our  orators. 

Speaking  of  appropriate  banners  brings  to  mind  one 
that  was  used.  It  read:  "Bennet  Can't  Reduce  the  High 
Cost  of  Living;  Let  George  Do  It."  The  last  portion  of 
the  sentence  at  that  time  had  the  commonly  accepted 
meaning  of  passing  a  responsibility  or  duty  to  another. 
To  add  to  their  interest,  these  banners  were  frequently 
changed  with  other  trite  and  succinct  legends. 

Then  one  day  a  suggestion  came  forward  to  challenge 
Mr.  Bennet  to  a  debate  on  the  "High  Cost  of  Living  and 
the  Tariff."  The  Committee  forthwith  forwarded  a 
written  challenge,  the  debate  to  take  place  not  later  than 
a  given  date,  agreeable  to  both  sides.  We  had  every 
confidence  in  Mr.  George's  ability  to  masterfully  debate 
the  question;  nonetheless  we  were  somewhat  apprehen- 
sive. Mr.  Bennet  was  an  orator,  impressive  in  person- 
ality and  stature  and  it  was  difficult  to  foretell  the  sort 
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of  impression  Mr.  George's  style  of  speaking  would  make 
on  a  political  audience  against  Mr.  Rennet's  adroit  use 
of  words. 

Every  day  for  two  weeks   Mr.   Bennet's  headquarters 
were  contacted  by  telephone  for  an  answer  to  the  challenge, 
but  he  never  seemed  to  be  available  and  no  one  could 
say  where  he  might  be  located.     Day  by  day  we  became 
more  convinced  that  Mr.  Bennet  was  stalling  and  perhaps 
equally   apprehensive,    but   for   wholly   different   reasons. 
Mr.  George's  strength  was  in  his  inherited  and  generally 
respected  knowledge  of  the  subject.     This  seemed  quite 
enough  to  make  Mr.   Bennet  justifiably  nervous  to  meet 
him  in  debate.     So,  we  concluded,  he  was  evading  us. 
This  brought    forth  new  banners  for  our  roving  trucks: 
"Has    Anybody    Here    Seen    Bennet — Why    Doesn't    He 
Debate  with  George?"  which  will  be  recognized  as  para- 
phrasing  the    then    popular   song,    "Has   Anybody    Here 
Seen  Kelly,  Kelly  With  the  Green  Necktie?"     Even  this 
did  not  bring  Mr.  Bennet  out  of  hiding  long  enough  to 
get  his  answer,  but  it  did  produce  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Brough,  then  State  Senator,  and  later  a  City  Magistrate, 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bennet's  Campaign  Manager, 
called  on  the  telephone  to  say  the  reason  they  would  not 
accept  the  challenge  was  because  his  side  would  not  have 
a  fair  chance,  since  we  would  fill  the  hall  with  Tammany 
hoodlums  and  howl  his  side  down.     On  our  end  of   the 
phone  this  produced  a  smile  and  a  prompt  rejoinder;  first 
it  should  not  have  taken  all  this  time  to  conjure  up  such 
a  poor  excuse;    second,  we  would  be  pleased  to  authorize 
him  to  print  and  distribute  all  admission  tickets  and  by 
all  means  to  fill  the  hall  with  only  Republicans,  since  it 
was   Republicans  we  were   interested  in   converting — the 
others  would  vote  for  our  candidate  in  any  event.     The 
only  answer  to  this  which   Mr.   Brough  could  think  up 
was,    "Well,  anyway,  we  haven't  got  the  money  to  pay 
our  share  of  the  cost."     All  this  was  strenuously  employed 
by  out   "cart-tail"  orators  and  audiences  readily  appre- 
ciated why  the  banners  almost  screeched  out  "Has  Any- 
body  Here  Seen   Bennet?"  and   it   received  an   unprece- 
dented amount  of  newspaper  publicity  for  a  mere  local 
campaign.     It  was  all  quite  novel,  if  not  smart,  coming 
as  it  did  from  amateurs,  to  compel  the  old  line  of  practical 
politicians  of  both  parties  to  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 
The  debate  did  not  take  place.      Mr.    Bennet    did    not 
meet  Mr.  George. 

The  trucks  kept  making  their  daily  rounds  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  one  morning  Mrs.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  telephoned 
the  Headquarters  to  say  how  pleased  she  was,  but  to 
warn  us  that  Harry  did  not  like  the  banners,  but  to  pay 
no  attention  to  his  objections.  Soon  after  this  message 
the  Candidate  literally  burst  in  through  the  door  of  Head- 
quacters  to  first  seek  out  the  author  of  the  signs,  and 
then  to  demand  their  removal  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  "most  undignified."  Mrs.  George's  warning  was 
heeded,  and  of  course  the  Candidate's  objections  were 
wholly  disregarded. 


There  were  many  other  things  to  crop  up  during  th 

course  of  the  Campaign  to  make  the  Candidate  difficu 

to    manage.     One    such    outstanding    example    was    h 

inability  to  appear  at  all  the  indoor  meetings  for  whic 

he  was  scheduled  to  make  a  fifteen  minute  address.     Takir 

traveling  time  from  place  to  place  into  account,  it  w; 

not  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  make  five  or  six  sue 

appearances   nightly.     But  when    the   boys   who    accor 

panied  him  would  report  that  only  two  or  three  we 

covered,  it  was  necessary  to  learn  the  reason.     It  appean 

that  Mr.  George  would  enter  the  hall  to  find  one  of  t\ 

proverbial    "spell-binders"   holding   forth   and     he   wou 

not   budge   from   the   rear   until    the   speaker   conclude 

The    Candidate    did    not    appreciate    the    fact    that    tl 

speaker  was  merely  holding  the  audience  for  the  arriv 

of  candidates  and   other   notables.     His   innate  courtei 

and  supreme  modesty  did   not  permit  him  to  interru] 

the  speaker  on  the  platform.     And  wearing  his  customa 

black    broad-brimmed    slouch    hat,    he    was    not    readi 

recognized  by  those  in  charge  of  the  meeting.     It  did  n 

take  long  to  cure  this  situation.     Others  were  assigni 

to  accompany  the  Candidate  to  meetings,  with  defini 

instructions  that  upon  entering  the  hall  one  of  them  w 

to  gently  but  forcibly,  if  necessary,  to  remove  that  broa 

brimmed  hat,  while  another  was  to  cup  his  hands  ai 

shout:    "Three    cheers    for    Henry    George!"     While    t 

cheering  was  going  on    Mr.  George  was  actually  push 

forward  to  the  platform  and  at  once  was  introduced  1 

the  presiding  officer.     When  the  Candidate  reached    t 

street  to  proceed  to  the  next  meeting,   he  said,   "Ha 

you  no  regard  for  my  feelings?"     He  was  advised  th 

under   such   circumstances   candidates   have   no   feeling 

(To  prove  the  extent  of  Mr.  George's  modesty,  one  ne 

only  to  evaluate  his  consistent  refusal   to  drop  the 

appendix  to  his  name.     He  insisted  that  he  was  never 

be  confused  with  his  father.)     The  following  day  he  i 

quested  that  others  be  assigned  as  escorts  in  the  place 

those   who  were   so   discourteous   the   night   before.     1 

was  indeed  sorry  that  he  ever  mentioned  it,  because  t 

substitutes  were  even  more  vociferous. 

One  day  a  very  dignified,  stately  appearing  color 
gentleman  entered  the  Headquarters  to  enquire  how  t 
Campaign  was  progressing.  He  said  he  was  a  grc 
admirer  of  the  Candidate's  father,  and  would  consic 
it  a  privilege  to  make  a  money  contribution  to  the  Cai 
paign.  He  made  out  a  check  for  a  liberal  amount,  a 
on  reading  the  signature  we  recognized  him  to  be  the  Inten 
Revenue  Collector  in  one  of  the  New  York  distric 
It  betrays  no  confidence  to  mention  that  he  was  Char 
W.  Anderson,  a  highly  intellectual  gentleman,  a  Tuskeg 
graduate,  who  received  his  first  appointment  to  offi 
from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1905,  and  cc 
tinued  in  office  with  only  minor  interruptions  until  t 
advent  of  the  present  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
Republican,  but  he  claimed  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Fi 
Trade  and  ascribed  his  conversion  to  the  influence 
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Protection  or  Free  Trade?"  by  Henry  George.  Although 
icre  was  no  law  then  to  compel  the  publication  of  con- 
ibutors  to  campaign  funds,  Mr.  Anderson  was  told  that 
scause  of  his  political  affiliation  his  liberality  and  sup- 
art  would  be  treated  in  confidence.  This,  he  said, 
ould  be  quite  unnecessary.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  resi- 
2nt  of  the  district  and  at  several  important  meetings 
eld  in  colored  sections,  he  made  platform  appearances, 
>r  he  was  well  and  favorably  known  to  his  people, 
'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influence  materially 
enefited  the  Candidate.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
Ir.  Swan  of  Chicago,  a  thorough  Single  Taxer  and  able 
rator,  affectionately  referred  to  as  the  "Black  Swan," 
line  to  New  York  especially  to  address  a  Saturday- 
ight-bef ore-election  Rally  in  the  colored  section,  at  which 
oth  Mr  Swan  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  enthusiastically 
jceived. 

Another  dignitary  called  at  the  Headquarters  one 
fternoon,  and  without  much  ado  said:  "I  suppose  you 
auld  use  some  money  in  the  Campaign  Fund."  He  was 
dvised  that  it  would  be  most  acceptable  and  was  sorely 
eeded.  He  was  at  once  accorded  the  use  of  the  lone 
esk  and  made  out  a  check  for  a  substantial  amount, 
'his  man  was  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  a  member  of  the 
unous  law  firm  of  Shearman  and  Sterling,  of  which 
'homas  G.  Shearman  was  the  head.  Mr.  Stetson  at  one 
me  was  a  law  partner  of  Grover  Cleveland.  Mr.  Shear- 
lan  was  the  author  of  "Natural  Taxation,"  and  while 
igarded  as  a  Single  Taxer  of  the  "Limited"  variety  by 
rthodox  adherents,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  force- 
il  and  outstanding  ability  and  highly  respected.  Mr. 
tetson  later  in  the  Campaign  called  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Vederic  Cyrus  Leubuscher,  Treasurer  of  the  Campaign 
,'ommittee,  and  very  graciously  added  to  his  previous 
ontribution. 

About  two  weeks  before  election  day,  a  voice  on  the 
elephone  announced  that  he  was  "Mr.  Halpern,  secre- 
ary  to  Commissioner  Murphy,"  none  other  than  Charles 
*.  Murphy,  officially  titled  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
'ounty  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  known 
s  the  Leader  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  voice  continued: 
The  Commissioner  would  like  to  see  your  Treasurer 
t  the  Hall  sometime  soon,  at  his  convenience."  Mr. 
durphy,  many  years  before  had  been  Commissioner  of 
he  Dock  Department,  and  as  with  a  Judge,  once  a  Com- 
nissioner,  always  a  Commissioner. 

That  afternoon,  at  a  meeting  of  our  Committee,  the 
wssible  portent  of  the  message  was  discussed.  We  were 
imateurs  in  practical  organization  politics,  although 
everal  of  us  had  gained  some  experience  in  campaigning 
or  the  Mayoralty  election  of  the  year  before  which  cul- 
ninated  in  the  election  of  Justice  William  J.  Gaynor. 
t  is  doubtful  if  the  Judge  was  ever  known  to  be  a  Single 
raxer,  though  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  theory  had  his 
xirdial  approval.  There  were  more  than  a  few  Single 
Taxers  whose  counsel  and  advice  he  held  in  the  highest 


regard  and  whose  friendship  he  esteemed.  (Calvin 
Tompkins  was  his  Dock  Commissioner.  John  J.  Murphy 
who  was  slated  to  be  a  Deputy,  was  astonished  when  the 
Mayor  swore  him  in  as  his  Commissioner  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department.  Lawson  Purdy  was  his  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tax  Board;  and  there  were  others.)  That 
Mayoralty  Campaign  gave  us  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
most  everything  except  "inside"  organization  politics. 

However,  the  Treasurer  said,  "I  don't  care  what  he 
wants,  I'll  go  see  him  tomorrow  morning."  One  objector 
declared,  "It  would  never  do  for  you  to  be  seen  going 
into  or  out  of  Tammany  Hall."  Finally  the  suggestion 
was  advanced  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  some  one 
other  than  the  Treasurer  make  the  call,  someone  who 
would  not  possess  authority  to  make  any  committments 
or  even  have  official  knowledge  of  our  financial  cond'tion. 
So  the  narrator  was  delegated  to  call  on  Leader  Murphy. 
About  mid-morning  of  the  next  day  he  boldly  entered 
the  "Hall,"  then  on  14th  Street,  in  the  historic  old  build- 
ing. Many  thoughts  and  emotions  were  straining  the 
nerves  of  one  soon  to  be  in  "his  august  presence."  Sud- 
denly, there  stood  the  "Boss"  promptly  recognized  from 
the  press  cartoons  of  the  day.  The  tension  was  unex- 
pectedly relieved  by  a  cordial:  "How  do  you  do,  how  is 
Richard?"  Of  all  things  for  this  man  to  ask!  It  dis- 
played an  astounding  fund  of  detailed  information. 
Richard,  the  younger  brother  of  Mr.  George,  was  quite 
ill,  and  thereby  was  prevented  from  continuing  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Campaign.  Dick  had  made  a  number 
of  splendid  speeches  in  several  of  the  Party  clubhouses. 
His  oratory  was  so  direct  from  the  heart,  and  delivered 
so  convincingly,  that  he  was  soon  in  great  demand;  al- 
though he  insisted  that  his  only  claim  to  fame,  if  any, 
would  have  to  come  via  the  spatula.  Before  the  refer- 
ence to  Dick  could  be  answered,  Mr.  Murphy  continued, 
"I  hope  Mr.  George  doesn't  take  his  brother's  illness  too 
hard  to  interfere  in  the  great  campaign  he's  making  up 
there."  By  this  time  fully  restored  composure  elicited 
the  reply:  "Well,  Commissioner,  they  are  very  fond  of 
each  other."  Mr.  Murphy  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
excellent  reports  from  his  Captains  showed  promising 
indications  of  success.  "But,  Commissioner,  do  you 
realize  what  a  tremendous  over-turn  of  votes  will  be 
required?"  To  this  he  replied,  "Don't  worry  about  that; 
it  can  be  done  with  the  job  you  are  doing.  But,  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  why  haven't  you  asked  for  some  of  our 
speakers  to  be  assigned?"  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that 
this  question  was  the  reason  for  the  meeting.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  informed  that  we  really  had  more  speakers  each  and 
every  night  than  it  was  possible  for  us  to  assign;  that 
they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  from  Westchester, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut;  that  their  whole-hearted 
labor  was  one  of  love  for  the  Candidate  and  the  Cause, 
and  entirely  at  their  own  expense.  To  which  he  replied, 
"That's  the  most  remarkable  thing  I've  ever  heard," 
and,  "Keep  up  the  good  work." 
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This  narration  must  not  be  construed  to  hold  any  brief 
for  "Boss"  Murphy.  Yet  here  is  a  man,  whose  early 
endeavors  consisted  of  navigating  a  team  of  horses  before 
a  street  car;  then  came  a  bartending  period,  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  ownership  of  a  "gin-mill"  in  the  "Gas  House  Dis- 
trict." Numerous  instances  could  be  cited  wherein  the 
saloon  has  served  as  the  ladder  to  fame  and  power  in  the 
"Hall,"  as  witness,  Tom  Foley  and  "Big  Tim"  Sullivan, 
with  not  especially  savory  reputations.  Their  probable 
nefarious  backgrounds  are  not  their  only  qualifications 
for  undisputed  organization  rule.  They  were  not  nearly 
as  "hard-boiled"  as  the  cartoonists  would  have  us  believe. 
Convincingly  illustrative  of  this  statement  is  a  recital 
of  the  real  reason  for  the  requested  meeting. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  that  it  was  customary  for  all  candi- 
dates for  office,  either  directly  or  through  their  campaign 
committees,    to   make    the    "usual"   contribution   to    the 
County  Committee  to  defray  the  expenses  of    printing, 
addressing,  and  mailing  of  literature.     Today,  especially 
in  the  large  cities,  to  receive  in  the  mail  around  election 
time,  more   than   three  or  four  such  communications  is 
perhaps  extraordinary;    but  back  in    1910,    letter   boxes 
were  cluttered  up  for  weeks  before  election  with  sample 
ballots,   map  diagrams  of  the  districts,    photo-prints  of 
the    candidates    with    short    biographical    sketches,  etc., 
etc.     It  was  natural  enough  to  inquire  how  much  money 
that    "usual"    contribution    would    entail.     When     Mr. 
Murphy  said:    "$10  per  election  district,"  his  listener  was 
about  ready  to  collapse,  but  in  some  manner,  probably 
buoyed  by  the  apparent  friendliness  of  the  entire  con- 
versation thus  far,  managed  to  exclaim:  "Commissioner, 
that  means  $1,700.     You  know  we  have  170  election  dis- 
tricts in  the  17th  Congressional  District,"  and  hurriedly 
added:  "Why,  we  haven't  anything  like  that  in  our  treasury 
and  not  one  chance  in  a  million  to  raise  it."     After  all, 
no  serious  consequences  could  result  from  such  a  defense, 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  without  authority,  but  who 
could  at  any  moment  resort  to  the  requirement  of  report- 
ing to  the  Committee.     Yet,  what  gave  the  defense  its 
greatest   strength   was   the   fact   that   it   was   absolutely 
true.     The    reasonableness    or    unreasonableness    of    the 
assessment    was    not    considered.     The    one    controlling 
thought   was    the    large    amount    involved.     Upon    later 
reflection,  the  requested  sum  cou'd    not  be  construed  as 
exhorbitant;    there  were  an    average  350  voters  in  each 
election  district  to  whom  a  prodigious  amount  of  litera- 
ture   was    distributed.     The    Assembly    and    Aldermanic 
Candidates   covering   the   same   districts   were     similarly 
assessed.     Perhaps    impressed,    Mr.     Murphy    said:     "I 
want  to  help  you  all  I  can  but  I  can't  afford  to  be  criticized 
too  much  by  the  boys  down  here,  ...  I  would    like  to 
see  your  Committee  give  something  toward  this  expense, 
even  if  it's  only  $1.00  a  district, "and, "Do  the  best  you  can." 
Then  to  indicate  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end,  said: 
"I  wish  you  success  and  give  my  best  wishes  to  Mr.George 
for  Richard's  speedy  recovery."     The  narrator  thanked 


him  and  was  escorted  to  the  door  with  a  final:  "Come 
any  time." 

Dwelling  to  further  extent  on  the  "Boss  of  Tammany 
is  apt  to  be  interpreted  as  extolling  virtues  where  no 
can  hardly  exist.  It  will,  however,  be  remiss  if  no  mentii 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  M 
Murphy  was  justly  proud  of  the  success  of  the  bati 
and  thoroughly  pleased  in  having  sanctioned  the  selecti 
of  Mr.  George  for  Congress,  as  a  man  utterly  different 
type,  caliber,  and  character,  from  that  customarily  spc 
sored  by  his  organization.  This  will  be  conclusive 
shown  by  the  action  he  took  when  an  abortive  attem 
was  made  to  interfere  with  the  re-nomination  of  ft 
George  for  his  second  term. 

Though  it  had  been  a  strenuous  campaign,  not  o 
felt  really  over-worked  when  Election  Day,  November 
1910,  finally  came  around.  To  the  contrary,  more  work< 
turned  out  that  day  than  on  any  other;  the  ent: 
Congressional  District  never  saw  nor  had  so  many  watch* 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  one  candidate;  not  one  eh 
tion  district,  and  there  were  170  of  them,  was  witho 
a  "George  Watcher."  When  that  day's  work  was  dor 
the  Headquarters  resembled  a  Single  Tax  Conventic 
as  one  by  one  they  streamed  in  with  the  district  tallii 
which  were  being  cumulatively  tabulated.  In  additi 
to  these  faithful  workers'  reports,  we  had  arranged  1 
a  special  wire  service. 

Result:  Henry  George,  Jr.,  28,306;  Wm.  S.  Benni 
26,010.  Mr.  George's  majority,  2,296. 

The  majority  may  not  appear  impressive,  but  it  repi 
sented  a  tremendous  reversal  of  voters  in  an  exceptiona 
large  district,  heretofore  acknowledged  as  "safely  F 
publican." 

Mr.  George  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Represem 
tives,  nominally  as  a  Democratic  member  of  the  62 
Congress. 

Quoting  from  the  "Single  Tax  Year  Book"  (191 
Joseph  Dana  Miller,  its  editor,  states:  "His  work  in  Cc 
gress  included  a  notable  address  on  the  Single  Tax  a 
a  report  on  Taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whi 
attracted  much  attention." 

His  distinguished  service  on  all  the  Committees  of  t 
House  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  of  such  a  cc 
scientious  nature  as  to  be  held  in  highest  esteem  by  1 
associates. 

In  the  meantime  the  district  was  reapportioned,  wi 
some  justification,  perhaps,  because  of  its  overly  lar 
population,  and  since  the  House  was  controlled  for  t 
first  time  in  years  by  the  Democratic  party,  it  proceed 
with  a  "gerry-mandering"  programme  to  suit  their  deeir 
They  cut  up  the  17th  Congressional  District  to  accomrr 
date  an  added  Representative,  and  arranged  it  so  that 
least  the  southerly  portion  would  henceforth  be  consider 
safely  Democratic,  where  a  nomination  would  be  tanl 
mount  to  an  election.  Mr.  George  remained  a  reside 
of  the  southerly  portion,  and  while  not  necessarily  i 
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[uired  for  his  eligibility  for  re-nomination  from  the  new 
:lst  District,  it  nevertheless  was  a  factor  of  considerable 
/eight.  In  the  management  of  organization  politics, 
laims  for  political  preferment  of  resident  members  of 
he  Party  must  be  recognized  or  met  with  valid  objec- 
ions;  it  forms  the  strong  and  conversely  the  weak  links 
n  party  control;  it  makes  and  breaks  District  Leaders. 

A  great  and  sudden  desire  manifested  itself  in  the  breast 
if  one  Percival  E.  Nagle  to  a  coveted  seat  of  respect- 
.bility  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Nagle 
/as  then  a  powerful  individual  in  the  Harlem  section, 
lot  only  through  a  menacing  physique,  and  the  employ- 
lent  of  strong-arm  tactics,  but  with  his  official  designa- 
ion  as  "Executive  Member"  (otherwise  known  as  "Dis- 
rict  Leader"),  did  not  expect  to  encounter  any  obstacles 

his  demand  for  the  Congressional  nomination  for  him- 
ielf.  Mr.  Nagle  felt  he  was  entitled  to  the  nomination 
imply  because  he  wanted  it,  irrespective  of  personal 
iisqualification.  He  knew  full  well  that  the  "gerry- 
landered"  district  would  not  require  any  campaigning; 
hat  personal  public  appearances  and  speeches  would  be 
mnecessary,  except  to  the  dives  and  hangouts  of  his 
ohorts,  where,  along  with  himself,  they  were  regular 
labitues.  There,  his  speech  could  be  confined  to  promises 
if  illicit  protection,  the  principal  words  in  his  limited 
-ocabulary.  Such  a  speech  was  actually  delivered  by 
im  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  George,  very,  very  much  to 
he  Candidate's  consternation. 

J 

Much  to  his  astonishment  and  eventual  effacement, 
iis  demands  were  rejected  by  the  "Boss"  on  substantial 
rounds.  First,  Mr.  George  was  entitled  to  renomina- 
•ion  for  the  remarkable  feat  of  placing  the  district  in  the 
)emocratic  column,  and  was  a  resident  of  the  district. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Nagle  occupying  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  put  even  Mr.  Murphy  to  shame, 
n  consequence  of  this  eminently  fair  decision,  Henry 
ieorge,  Jr.,  was  re-nominated  for  his  second  term  in 
Congress. 

Despite  the  assurances  for  re-election  it  was  neverthe- 
;ss  decreed  by  the  management,  that  so  long  as  the  ex- 
ellent  opportunity  for  Single  Tax  propaganda  existed, 
nil  advantage  should  be  taken  to  spread  the  gospel. 
n  both  Campaigns,  the  "Democratic  Party  Handbook" 
/as  totally  disregarded  by  our  speakers.  These  Hand- 
ooks  are  intended  to  supply  the  party-hack  variety  of 
pell-binders  with  points  and  arguments  to  convert  voters, 
'hey  also  contain  sample  speeches,  which,  in  many  in- 

I  tances,  are  memorized.     It    is,  therefore,  quite  apparent 
"hat   interruptions    by    hecklers   seriously   disarrange    the 
"houghts    of    the    "five-dollar-per-night-speaker."     Invari- 

bly,  by  rule  of  thumb,  the  unison  call  of  "Put  him  out" 

II  ither  quiets  the  heckler  or  results  in  his  ejection. 

Without  exception,  all  of  our  speakers  depended  entirely 
pon  their  knowledge,  gained  from  their  only  text-books, 
'Progress  and  Poverty"  and  "Protection  or  Free  Trade?" 
Tieir  coaching  on  what  to  talk  about  was  wholly  confined 


to  the  stereotyped  instructions,  "Go  out  and  give  them 
straight  Single  Tax  and  the  Tariff."     And  they  did. 

The   results   of  the   second  campaign   was  as  follows: 
Henry  George,  Jr.,    13,189.     Martin  Ansorge,   5,265. 

And  for  the  second  time  they  "Let  George  Do  It." 
(July  27,  1938)  Jos.  HIRAM  NEWMAN. 

School  Issues  Report  for 

First  Half  of  Year 


PHE  following  figures  tell  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
*-  the  School  work.  In  an  educational  endeavor  of 
this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  record  its  real  value  and  import 
in  statistics.  No  one  recognizes  more  than  do  the  in- 
structors and  class  secretaries  —  who,  after  all,  constitute 
the  School  —  that  the  number  of  enrollments  is  an  inade- 
quate measure  of  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental economics.  Somehow  the  truth  has  a  way  of 
circulating  its  way  by  the  word-of-mouth  method,  and 
there  is  no  known  measure  of  this  radiation.  Neverthe- 
less, it  needs  the  constant  stimulant  of  more  classes,  and 
the  surer  direction  of  thorough  education. 

The  following  figures  are  not  complete,  for  the  Extension 
Department  reports  that  it  has  not  received  the  records 
from  eleven  classes  conducted  this  Spring  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  four  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  three  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
one  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  one  in  New  Castle,  Penn. 
The  reports  from  these  twenty  classes  should  materially 
increase  the  totals. 

Correspondence  Course:  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1938,  2,055. 
Total  enrollments:  4,535.  New  York  City  Classes: 
Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1938,  1,861.  Total  enrollments,  6,450. 
Number  of  Spring  Classes,  32. 

Extension  Department:  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1938,  2,862. 
Total  enrollments,  10,080.  Number  of  Spring  Classes,  92. 
Grand  total:  Total  Spring  enrollments,  6,678.  Total 
School  enrollments,  21,065.  Total  number  graduates, 
8,835. 


with  me,"  said  Richard  Cobden,  as  John  Bright 
turned  heart-striken  from  a  new-made  grave.  "There 
are  in  England  women  and  children  dying  with  hunger  — 
with  hunger  made  by  the  laws.  Come  with  me,  and  we 
will  not  rest  until  we  repeal  those  laws." 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE? 

NOW,  moreover,  on  the  principle  which  you  declare 
that  "to  the  state  the  interests  of  all  are  equal, 
whether  high  or  low,"  will  you  justify  state  aid  to  one 
man  to  buy  a  bit  of  land  without  also  insisting  on  state 
aid  to  another  man  to  buy  a  donkey,  to  another  to  buy 
a  shop,  to  another  to  buy  the  tools  and  materials  of  a 
trade  —  state  aid  in  short  to  everybody  who  may  be  able 
to  make  good  use  of  it  or  thinks  that  he  could? 

THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

IN  answer  to  letters  addressed  to  friends  in  foreign  lands, 
a  variety  of  information  and  pleasant  renewal  of  friendly 
contacts  have  resulted. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  McKibbin  of  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  leads  the  list  for  its  unusual  human 
interest  story: 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  it  was  a  little  adver- 
tisement by  your  Foundation  that  led  me  to  Henry 
George. 

I  had  been  seeking,  having  lived  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  in  California.  In  Oakland  I  came 
across  your  advertisement,  where  or  just  what  it  was, 
.1  do  not  now  recall.  1  wrote  to  you  people,  and  by  return 
post  received  some  leaflets.  That  was  the  end  of  1931 
or  early  January,  1932.  I  was  too  short  of  money  to  get 
a  book  at  that  time,  but  went  to  a  second-hand  store  in 
Oakland  and  there  for  50  cents  got  a  second-hand  copy 
of  'Progress  and  Poverty,'  which  had  on  the  fly-leaf  the 
inscription,  1880.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
editions,  and  all  quotations  were  in  microscopic  print. 

I  read  or  rather  devoured  that  book,  and  left  it  with 
my  father  when  I  returned  to  South  Africa  at  the  end  of 
1932.  But  in  London,  on  my  way  back  to  this  country, 
I  got  copies  of  George's  works  from  the  United  Committee. 

Here  in  South  Africa  we  are  making  a  great  effort  to 
carry  the  light  to  our  people.  Conditions  here  are  terrible. 
Today's  newspapers  report  that  70  per  cent  of  the  children 
sent  to  school  clinics  are  found  not  to  be  ill  but  merely 
to  be  suffering  from  starvation  due  to  poverty.  The 
condition  of  the  people  is  fast  growing  worse,  alarming 
to  the  authorities  and  to  all  thinking  people.  And  of 
course  it  is  all  essentially  due  to  land  monopoly.  And 
all  other  sorts  of  monopoly  are  the  order  of  the  day,  with 
regulation  and  restriction  for  every  conceiveable  thing. 
And  the  fortunes  made  by  vested  interests  out  of  this 
iniquity  are  held  up  as  indicative  of  South  Africa's  unique 
position  among  the  nations  as  a  'prospering  country.' 
Prosperous,  with  people  dying  from  starvation. 

We  have  been  working  hard,  though,  and  are  making 
progress.  We  have  formed  a  Farmers'  and  Workers' 
Party,  with  rent  for  revenue,  and  abolition  of  all  taxation, 
as  the  fundamental  principle.  And  we  entered  a  candi- 
date (Advocate  F.  A.  W.,  Lucas,  K.C.,  our  Chairman)  for 
the  recent  General  Elections.  .  .  .  We  lost,  but  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  good  seed  was  sown.  We  have  a  little 
paper  called  The  Free  People,'  which  is  also  published 
in  Afrikaans  (the  dialect  of  Dutch  spoken  by  the  Boers), 
and  as  there  is  virtually  no  economic  literature  in  that 
language,  we  are, making  headway. 

Of  course,  lack  of  funds  is  a  terrific  handicap,  otherwise 
we  should  translate  as  much  as  is  feasible  of  George's 
works  into  Afrikaans,  as  well  as  write  pamphlets  and  flood 
the  countryside.  An  unusually  fertile  field  certainly 
lies  to  hand  here,  especially  as  the  Boer  population  is  fast 
being  driven  'off  the  land,'  into  city  slums  by  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  rural  landlordism.  No  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  driving  home  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
George's  teachings  to  these  people.  Out  chief  difficulty 
is  the  means  of  carrying  the  message. 


In  connection  with  this  I  should  greatly  apprecia 
information  regarding  some  simple  and  cheap  but  use! 
printing  outfit  that  would  be  suitable  for  preparing  pai 
phlets.  To  make  ourselves  more  secure  and  thus  at 
to  take  turns  in  boldly  carrying  the  word  where  it  nee 
to  be  carried  and  also  to  give  us  the  necessary  freedc 
to  do  so,  a  little  handful  of  us,  my  own  personal  friem 
who  have  taken  the  H.  G.  S.  S.  course,  have  decided 
form  a  cooperative  league.  We  intend  to  form  a  sett 
ment  where  we  can  maintain  ourselves,  and  the  func 
mental  rule  is  that  the  land  shall  never  become  privj 
property,  but  that  rent  shall  be  paid  for  it.  We  shoi 
therefore,  be  very  grateful  for  the  fullest  information 
the  'Henry  George  Enclaves'  as  their  experience  mig 
be  most  valuable." 

Any  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  who  have  practii 
information  about  printing  presses  might  get  in  ton 
directly  with  Mr.  McKibbin.  We  have  answered  hi 
attending  to  his  various  requests  for  books,  pamphl 
and  other  information,  and  feel  happy  that  once  m< 
time  has  proven  that  the  advertising  methods  of  1 
Foundation  are  truly  responsible  for  the  introduction 
tremendously  worth-while  men  and  women  to  the  cai 
of  economic  justice,  as  made  clear  by  Henry  George. 

From  Toowong,  Queensland,  Australia,  another  c 
respondent  tells  us : 

"Before  I  go  further  I  wish  to  say  that  I  fully  real 
the  good  that  your  Foundation  is  doirtg  and  wish  it  p 
gress  and  prosperity,  and  lots  of  fruit  growing  from 
seeds  of  equity  it  is  its  object  to  sow. 

The  members  of  the  Queensland  League  are  few  a 
scattered  far  and  wide.  This  league,  of  which  I  have 
honor  to  be  secretary,  is  a  small  one,  and  if  I  were  as! 
for  a  statement  of  our  first  necessity,  I  should  say  a  you 
energetic  secretary,  well-taught,  with  organizing  abili 
who  could  go  out  and  get  on  a  stump  and  hold  a  cro 
and  sell  literature. 

The  Queensland  laws  have  taken  considerable  steps 
our  direction,  due  mainly  to  the  impression  left  by  Hei 
George  himself,  when  he  was  here,  and  the  further  labo 
of  men  like  Mr.  Winstalney  and  Mr.  Hardacre.  No  ( 
in  Greater  Brisbane  pays  any  rates  if  he  owns  no  la 
I  will  send  you  a  leaflet  which  will  show  you  that  so 
advance  has  been  made  by  using  George's  principl 
The  effect  would  be  much  greater  if  Australia  had  i 
greatly  nullified  it  by  wickedly  high  protection." 

We  receive  first-hand  news  of  the  Labor  movement 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  as  follows: 

"As  you  no  doubt  know,  New  Zealand  has  a  'Lab 
government.  Really  an  ardent  Socialist  type,  support 
tariff  protection,  and  of  course  a  party  maintaining 
stony  silence  on  the  land  question.  After  almost  th 
years  of  office,  very  little  by  way  of  fundamental  refo 
has  been  accomplished,  despite  an  overwhelming  major 
in  parliament.  Of  course,  the  party  contains  plenty 
'money  cranks'  who  have  succeeded  in  the  governmi 
taking  over  the  Reserve  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  conti 
ling  currency  and  credit.  Other  than  indulging  in  a  Tr 
form  of  inflation,  the  'taking  over'  might  be  likened  to 
mountain  that  brought  forth  the  mouse.  The  land  i 
tariff  question  still  remains  the  fundamental  issue,  £ 
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economic  conditions   here   are   of   course   similar   to   the 
renditions  in  all  countries  where  like  laws  operate. 

Although  I  was  born  in  New  Zealand,  I  am  firstly  a 
:itizen  of  the  world,  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  have  news 
'rom  New  York.  My  last  visit  there  was  in  1926,  and  I 
im  hoping  to  pass  that  way  again  in  a  year  or  two  on  my 
vay  to  England.  In  this  event  I  trust  it  will  be  possible 
:o  make  contact  with  your  Foundation  and  exchange 
n  person  a  friendly  talk." 

Ten  copies  of  the  Chinese  version  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  were  sent  to  Prof.  T.  L.  Yuan,  Director  of  the 
Engineering  Reference  Library,  Hongkong,  China,  in 
inswer  to  his  direct  request  for  material  for  his  Chinese 
itudents.  Information  was  given  about  the  establish- 
nent  of  classes,  and  a  large  packet  of  free  pamphlet 
naterial  was  sent  over  for  each  student. 

Mrs.  John  Paul  of  London,  says,  in  a  personal  letter 
:o  the  undersigned: 

"In  Europe  we  have  no  statesman  equal  to  your  Mr. 
Tordell  Hull  for  ability  and  high  principle.  His  appeals 
m  the  radio  for  the  same  moral  standard  between  nations 
is  between  individuals  must  have  a  good  effect.  The 
icwspapers  here  that  I  see  treat  all  his  statements  with 
freat  respect." 

A  very  interesting  experiment  in    advertising   has  been 
Conducted  in  cooperation  with    The  Financial  World,   one 
>f  the   leading  business  magazines    of  the  country.      We 
r  irranged  for  a  series  of  reviews  of   Henry  George's  books, 
tkn   conjunction   with   an    occasional    advertisement.      The 
irst  book  to  be  reviewed,  "The  Science  of  Political  Econ- 
!j«ny,"  brought  forward  a  number  of  requests  for  the  book 
.t  rom   unusually  alert,   enterprising  business  men,   several 
;-  >f  whom  later  enrolled  in  the  Henry  George  School  cor- 
K  espondence  course. 

The  second  book  to  be  reviewed  was  "Progress  and 
-'overty,"  and  during  the  late  summer  reviews  of  "Social 
Jroblems"  and  "Protection  or  Free  Trade?"  will  follow. 
The  Financial  World  Book  Department  is  also  sponsor- 
ng  the  books  and  will  advertise  them. 

Small  advertisements,  of  the  type  that  attracted  our 
knith  African  friend,  were  run  in  The  Nation  during  the 
nonth  of  June,  with  the  result  that  numerous  inquiries 
or  books  and  information  were  received.  Each  contact 
s  a  potential  opportunity  to  make  a  Henry  George  fol- 
ower.  One  important  result  was  the  attraction  of  a 
>rominent  Chicago  educational  publisher  who,  having 


irdered  our  booklist  and  free  pamphlets,  decided  to  order 
hree  of  our  books.  He  received  them,  and  wrote  as 
ollows : 

"The  three  Henry  George  books  reached  me  and  I  took 
hem  home  last  night — and  hot  as  it  was,  it  was  3  a.  m. 
his  morning  before  I  laid  'Progress  and  Poverty'  aside." 

This  man  has  continued  to  render  us  an  important 
ervice  by  placing  a  special  list  at  our  disposal,  for  the 
mrpose  of  obtaining  still  more  new  readers  for  "Progress 
md  Poverty"  and  the  other  Henry  George  books. 

To  those  Single  Taxers  who  will    attend    the  coming 


Conference  in  Toronto,  we  would  commend  an  examina- 
tion of  the  book  display  there  to  be  shown.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Owens  of  the  Single  Tax 
Association  of  Toronto,  is  arranging  the  most  complete 
book  display  ever  planned  for  Conference  uses,  and  it 
is  our  hope  that  all  who  can  will  patronize  the  book 
tables.  They  will  see  many  new  titles,  new  editions, 
new  pamphlets  and  new  ideas  for  the  presentation  of 
Henry  George  books. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Nathan  Hillman  in 
Hartford,  there  will  be  a  display  in  the  main  window  of 
the  Hartford  Library  next  September  of  Henry  George 
books.  The  Foundation  is  arranging  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Burger  for  the  loan  of  some  of  his  rare  first  editions  and 
other  Henry  George  memorablia,  and  following  the  Hart- 
ford showing,  there  will  be  a  showing  in  New  York. 

Seven  thousand  letters  were  sent  June  14,  with  a  free  copy 
of  the  new  pamphlet,  "The  Study  of  Political  Economy," 
"Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  or  Dr.  McGlynn's  Statement  to 
Mgr.  Satolli — according  to  the  type  of  person  addressed — 
and  our  new  book  catalog  accompanied  the  mailing. 
The  letter  appealed  for  activity  during  the  summer  months 
in  distributing  pamphlets  and  books.  Three  thousand 
pamphlets  have  been  called  off  the  shelves  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  want  them  for  "ammunition," 
and  740  books  have  been  distributed  during  June  and  July. 
ANTOINETTE  K.  WAMBOUGH,  Secretary. 

How  the  Pilgrims 

Found  Employment 

WHEN  the  Mayflower  arrived  in  America  did  the 
Pilgrims  run  around  hunting  for  a  boss?  No. 
They  found  jobs  for  themselves  with  a  few  simple  tools 
on  the  free  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  provided  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  plenty  of  land  left,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  could  do  the  same  today  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  land  speculators  have  already  beat  them 
to  it. — "HORATIO." 

THE  rental  value  of  land  is  the  result  of  desirable 
location,  and  is  produced  by  the  activities  of  society 
as  a  whole.  This  value  grows  as  population  and  its 
activities  increase.  This  natural  law  of  rent  gives  the 
community  the  right  to  use  all  of  this  value  which  it 
creates.  Thus,  no  tax  of  any  kind  would  be  necessary. 

HENRY  GEORGE. 

THUS  it  is,  that  to  make  either  the  abolition  of  pro- 
tection or  any  other  reform  beneficial  to  the  working- 
class  we   must  abolish   the  inequality  of  legal   rights   to 
land,  and  restore  to  all  their  natural  and  equal  rights  in 
the  common  heritage. — PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE? 
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Organization  for  Action  to 
Feature  Toronto  Convention 

PLANS  are  now  complete  for  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Henry  George  Congress  to  be  held  in  Toronto, 
September  7,  8  and  9,  and  the  officers  of  the  Single  Tax 
Association  of  Canada  are  working  actively  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  and  the  Tax  Relief  Association  to  the  end 
that  the  first  Henry  George  Congress  held  on  Canadian 
soil  may  be  one  of  the  best  conventions  yet  held. 

Organization  for  action  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
themes  under  discussion  at  this  year's  gathering,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  recommendation  that  Single 
Taxers  concentrate  their  efforts  on  a  particular  state  for 
intensive  campaign.  The  newly  organized  Tax  Relief 
Association,  with  A.  Laurence  Smith  of  Detroit,  as  Presi- 
dent and  Colonel  Victor  A.  Rule  as  Executive  Secretary, 
has  arranged  to  meet  in  joint  session  for  its  first  official 
gathering  with  the  Henry  George  Foundation.  The 
programme  on  Wednesday,  September  7,  will  be  largely 
devoted  to  business  and  discussions  of  the  Tax  Relief 
Association,  while  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  8 
and  9,  will  be  devoted  to  the  Henry  George  Congress 
proper. 

The  convention  will  be  opened  by  J.  H.  L.  Patterson, 
President  of  the  Single  Tax  Association  of  Canada,  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Toronto. 
Among  the  more  prominent  speakers  who  will  address  the 
convention  are:Hon.  A.W.  Roebuck,  K.C.,  former  Attorney 
General  of  Ontario;  Hon.  Peter  Witt  of  Cleveland;  Harold 
S.  Buttenheim,  Editor  of  The  American  City,  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  New  York;  Frank  Chodorov, 
Executive  Director,  and  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science; 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  President,  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club;  Hon.  R.  J.  Deachman,  Member  of  Parliament,  of 
Ottawa,  Canada;  Col.  Victor  A.  Rule,  Chicago;  Clayton 
J.  Ewing,  Chicago,  and  Carl  D.  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation;  David 
Gibson,  Cleveland  newspaper  publisher;  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Wambaugh,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Robert  Schalken- 
bach  Foundation;  and  Congressman  Charles  R.  Eckert 
of  Beaver,  Pa. 

Herbert  T.  Owens  is  Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Con- 
vention Committee,  which  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  American  and  Canadian  delegates,  and  Alan 
C.  Thompson  is  Treasurer  of  the  Canadian  association. 
Hon.  George  E.  Evans  of  Pittsburgh  will,  as  President 
of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  direct  the  business 
session  of  the  Henry  George  Congress,  assisted  by  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Percy  R.  Williams. 

The  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  known  as  the  World's 
Largest  National  Exposition,  celebrates  this  year  its 


diamond  jubilee,  and  will  be  open  during  the  sessions 
the  Henry  George  Congress.     Its  beautifully  landscap 
grounds  are  a  veritable    parkland,  -350  acres  in  extei 
with    a   waterfront   of   one   and    one-half   miles.     Amo 
its    many    stately    permanent    buildings    is    the    worh 
largest  exhibition  building,  including  under  one  roof 
area  of  24^  acres.     The  exhibition  represents  an  inve 
ment  in  land  and  buildings  of  21  million  dollars,  and  t 
exhibits  are  international  in  character. 

The  congress  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Yc 
Hotel,  which,  with  its  1,200  rooms,  is  the  largest  hotel 
the  British  Empire.  Located  in  the  heart  of  downto1 
Toronto,  it  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  Lake  Onta 
and  the  waterfront.  All  meeting  and  dining  rooms  ; 
air-conditioned.  Special  convention  rates  have  be 
arranged  from  $3.00  per  day  up.  A  number  of  Sinj 
Taxers  are  planning  their  vacation  this  year  so  as  to  inclu 
the  early  part  of  September  and  permit  them  to  p 
ticipate  in  the  Toronto  convention,  and  for  the  first  tii 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  be  very  largely  represent 
in  the  attendance,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  program] 
will  be  devoted  to  reports  from  active  workers  in  varic 
sections  of  Canada  and  to  addresses  by  prominent  Canadi 
officials  and  Single  Tax  leaders. 

The  following  is  the  final  draft  of  the  joint  convent! 
programme : 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
SEPTEMBER  7,  8  AND  9,  1938 

WEDNESDAY 
MORNING  SESSION 
9:00    Registration. 
Chairman:     J.  H.  L.  Patterson,  President,  Single  Tax  Associat 

of  Canada. 
10:00    Address  of  Welcome:     Representative  of  City. 

Reply:     Hon.    George    E.    Evans,    President,    Henry   Gea 
Foundation  of  America. 

A.  Laurence  Smith,  President,  Tax  Relief  Association,  1 
Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 
Know  One  Another:     Conducted  by  Lt.  Col.  Victor  A.  R 
Chicago,  111. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Tax  Relief  Association  Programme. 
Chairman:     A.  Laurence  Smith,  President. 
2:00    Why    Have    a    National    Programme? — Gilbert    M.    Tucl 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Discussion. 

Is  the  Time  Ripe  for  Action? — A.  Laurence  Smith,  Detroit,  M: 
Discussion. 
Working  Together  for  Success — Anna  George  deMille,    I> 

York. 

EVENING  SESSION 
8:00    Theme:     The  Unshackling  of  Business. 

Chairman:     John    Anderson,    Montreal,    late    Vice-Presid< 
Standard  Brands,  Ltd. 
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Address:     Why  Single  Tax  should  appeal  to  business — Chas.  H. 
Ingersoll,  President,  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club.     (30  min.) 
Address:     R.  J.  Deachman,  M.P.  for  North  Huron,  Ontario. 

(30  min.) 
Discussion. 

THURSDAY 
MORNING  SESSION 

0:00  Chairman:  J.  H.  L.  Patterson,  President,  Single  Tax  Associ- 
ation of  Canada. 

Address:     A    World    Survey — Miss    Margaret    E.    Bateman, 
Montreal.  (30  min.) 

Address:     Why   Handicap   Housing   by    Unwise    Taxation? — 
Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Editor,  The  American  City. 

(30  min.) 

Discussion. 

Luncheon  Session. 

Luncheon  for  Trustees  and  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  Ameiica. 

Luncheon  for  Canadian  delegates. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Chairman:     Mrs.    Anna    George    deMille,    President,    Henry 

George  School  of  Social  Science. 
Address:     Purpose  and  Method  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 

Social   Science — Frank   Chodorov,   Director.         (30  min.) 
Address:     Progress    of    Extensions — John    Lawrence    Monroe, 

Field  Director.  (30  min.) 

Canadian    Extensions:     Earnest    J.    Farmer,    Vice- President , 

Single  Tax  Association  of  Canada.  (30  min.) 

Report     of  the     Robert     Schalkenbach     Foundation:     Mrs. 

Antoinette  Wambough,  Executive  Secretary.         (30  min.) 
Discussion. 

EVENING  SESSION 

Theme:     The  Simplification  of  Government  Through  the  Single 

Tax. 
8:00    Chairman:     W.   C.   Good,    President,  Co-operative  Union  of 

Canada. 
Address:     The  Canadian  Taxation  Situation — A.  C.  Campbell, 

Ottawa,  Ont.  (30  min.) 

Address:     A.  Laurence  Smith. 
Discussion. 

FRIDAY 

MORNING  SESSION 

Chairman:     Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Vice-President,  Henry  George 

Foundation. 
Report  of  Committee  on  National  Organization:     A.  Laurence 

Smith,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Discussion. 
Address:     The  Value  of  Political  Contacts,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin, 

Hamilton,  Ohio.  (30  min.) 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 
Discussion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

2:00  Theme:  How  to  Interest  Business  Men  in  the  Georgeist 
Solution. 

Chairman:    Alan  C.  Thompson,  Toronto. 

Speakers:  David  Gibson,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (30  min.) 

Carl  D.  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Vice-President,  Henry 
George  Foundation.  (30  min.) 

Discussion. 


EVENING  SESSION 
7:00     Banquet. 

Chairman:  J.  H.  L.  Patterson,  President,  Single  Tax  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada. 

Address:     Hon.  Peter  Witt,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (30  min.) 

Music. 

Address:  Orderly  Progress,  Hon,  A.  W.  Roebuck,  K.C., 
member  for  Bellwoods  in  the  Ontario  Legislature;  former 
Attorney  General  for  Ontario  and  member  of  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  (30  min.) 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 
2:00    Tour  as  guests  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 


REGISTRATION  $2.00 


BANQUET  $2.50 


The  California  Campaign 

HHE  fight  in  California  is  on  again.  The  several 
•••  county  clerks  have  so  far  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  their  certificates  showing  that  185,867  out  of 
the  necessary  186,378  of  registered  voters  had  petitioned 
for  the  submission  of  our  amendment.  In  addition  there 
are  on  the  way  to  the  Secretary's  office  certificates  from 
three  more  clerks  which  will  carry  the  number  from  1,500 
to  2,000  over  the  required  number. 

This  result  has  been  obtained  after  a  most  vicious  and 
unprincipled  campaign  to  prevent  the  submission.  Cir- 
culators have  been  interfered  with,  bribed,  cajoled  and 
threatened  with  loss  of  occupation  and  even  personal 
violence.  Suits  have  been  filed  in  court.  The  radio 
and  the  newspapers  have  been  utilized  to  the  fullest  to 
dissuade  persons  from  signing.  Wherever  in  many  places 
circulators  have  visited,  their  footsteps  have  been  followed 
and  people  who  had  signed  solicited  to  withdraw  their 
signatures  under  all  kinds  of  misrepresentations.  In 
doing  all  this  it  can  be  estimated  conservatively  that  not 
less  than  $50,000  has  been  spent. 

Of  course  this  has  delayed  us,  and  even  the  weather  had 
an  important  adverse  effect.  Also  it  has  cost  us  additional 
money  and  much  anxiety.  Nevertheless  my  impression 
is  that  the  net  result  will  not  be  unfavorable  to  us,  and 
this  conduct  will  react  to  our  benefit.  Counting  upon 
success  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the  measure  off  the  ballot, 
the  adverse  campaign  has  been  slowed  up  so  that  every- 
thing to  be  done  must  be  compressed  within  about  three 
months  and  a  half. 

The  raising  of  money  and  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
on  the  part  of  the  other  side  seems  to  be  centered  in  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  whose  strings  are  pulled  by  the 
Real  Estate  Boards.  An  important  aid  to  the  opposition 
is  the  Parent-Teachers  organization  which  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  reactionary  group,  using  it  under  the  pre- 
tense that  our  measure  will  cripple  the  schools.  Of 
course  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  transferring  the  load 
of  what  we  call  taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  the  im- 
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poverished    mass    to    the    holders    of    idle    and    valuable 
land. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  favored  with  a  glimpse  behind 
the  scenes  furnished  by  the  opposition.  For  instance, 
I  have  just  received  copy  of  a  letter  sent  out  generally 
in  Monterey  County,  in  which  after  saying  that  the  Single 
Tax  Repeal — Single  Tax  proposal — must  be  defeated,  the 
writers  aver  that  it  would  eat  up  the  entire  income  derived 
from  land.  They  add:  "Make  no  mistake,  with  the 
sales  tax  repeal  included  as  a  part  of  the  measure,  we  are 
in  for  a  battle.  .  .  .  Newspapers,  radio  and  other  means 
of  publicity  must  be  used  to  reach  the  voters.  The  effort 
calls  for  money."  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  con- 
tribution should  be  between  $50  and  $100. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  least  a  half-million 
will  be  raised  to  defeat  the  measure.  Against  this  we 
have  to  present  a  barren  treasury.  Our  money  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  effort  to  get  the  matter  before  the  people 
for  voting.  It  must  be  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  others 
to  help  from  now  on.  We  may  say  that  our  part  has  cost 
us  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  we  must  limit  our 
sacrifices  although  not  our  work. 

If  this  were  a  matter  of  matching  dollars  our  position 
would  be  indeed  hopeless.  However,  as  one  who  is  not 
a  friend,  the  State  Senator  from  Santa  Rosa,  remarked  in 
a  recent  newspaper  article,  the  contest  is  not  "one-sided." 
He  was  evidently  doubtful  of  the  result. 

In  connection  with  the  money  question  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  statement  is  constantly  being  made  at 
Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  other  meetings  by  the  opposition 
that  we  are  backed  by  the  mythical  millions  of  the  Fels 
Fund.  Inasmuch  as  this  fund,  in  fact,  never  had  an  exist- 
ence and  the  only  excuse  for  such  a  statement  perished 
with  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  Fels  twenty-four  years  ago, 
the  allegation  is  distressingly  inaccurate. 

Almost  exactly  seven  years  ago  in  a  long  article  in  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM,  I  pointed  out  that  the  states  most  open 
for  reform  in  taxation  were  first,  Michigan  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  then  California.  This  article  met  with  no 
response,  of  which  I  am  aware,  from  Michigan,  and  a 
negative  one  from  the  few  Massachusetts  men  who  gave 
it  any  attention.  Some  time  later  the  institution  of  the 
sales  tax  in  California  seemed  to  suggest  to  us  that  now 
was  the  time  for  California  to  step  to  the  fore  and  we 
assumed  a  tremendous  burden.  Our  present  outlook  is 
that  the  State  where  our  doctrines  first  received  widest 
recognition  will  be  the  first,  with  your  assistance,  to  show 
real  results.  Will  we  have  this  assistance  or  will  you 
"Politely  turn  aside 
When  your  faith  is  crucified?" 

as  Frank  Stephens  long  ago  put  the  question,  and  if  you  do 
"Can  you  call  it  your  millennium  when  it  comes?" 

LATER 

Have  just  received  word  that  Fresno  County  reports 


1,613  good  names.     This  puts  us  on  the  ballot  with  1,10 
names  above  and  around  1,000  more  to  come. 

Please  make  a  suitable  correction  in  the  letter  sen 
yesterday  or  use  this  as  an  addendum. 

This,    save    for    the    possibility    of    court    interference 
ends  a  six  and  more  months'  phase  of  the  struggle  an 
is  a  great  relief. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

National  Conference  of  the 
Federated  Chapters  of  the 
Henry  George  Fellowshij 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  JULY  3  AND  4,  1938 

pHE  conference  made  up  of  delegates  from  twelv 
•*-  cities  and  meeting  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  th 
chapters  to  provide  a  clearing  house  of  ideas,  was  opene 
by  President  Nathan  Hillman,  Hartford,  Conn.,  wit 
a  brief  commentary  on  its  aims  and  purposes.  Mrs  Ann 
George  deMille  greeted  the  delegates  with  her  customar 
inspirational  words  of  hope  and  encouragement,  an 
delegates  were  welcomed  in  behalf  of  the  New  Yor 
Chapter  as  host  by  Mr.  Morris  Forkosch,  president  c 
the  chapter. 

Mr.  Hillman's  report  of  his  activities  as  president  dui 
ing  the  year  was  expecially  gratifying,  showing  the  growt 
of  the  Fellowship  from  no  formal  organization  to  twelv 
chapters  in  ten  states. 

Class  organization  with  special  emphasis  on  adver 
tising  and  financing  classes  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Williar 
Newcomb  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  whose  article,  "Showmar 
ship  in  Education,"  appeared  in  LAND  AND  FREEDON 
Contributions  to  this  subject  were  made  also  by  Mi 
Mark  Leonard!  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Samuel  Levir 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Mr.  Morris  Forkosch  of  New  Yor 
City.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also,  that  every  delegat 
present  offered  suggestions,  showing  the  intense  interes 
of  all  chapters.  It  was  brought  out  that  the  opening  c 
classes  may  be  advertised  through  the  use  of  posters  an< 
pamphlets  displayed  in  public  places,  but  many  equall 
valuable  suggestions  were  offered. 

Articles  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  letters  t 
the  editors  accompanied  if  possible  by  photographs  c 
teachers,  and  preceded  by  personal  contacts  with  th 
editors  to  facilitate  publication,  are  of  inestimable  value 
Radio  broadcasts,  plays,  and  discussions  are  excellen 
means.  Triple  postcards  are  expecially  useful  in  man; 
cases.  Commencement  dinners  for  graduates  were  recom 
mended.  The  importance  of  keeping  graduates  intereste 
and  employed,  not  only  as  teachers  but  also  in  variou 
capacities  was  stressed,  and  ideas  for  teas,  luncheons  am 
social  functions  were  offered.  Graduates  may  participat 
in  local  groups  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  Henr 
George  Philosophy,  and  distribute  pamphlets,  prepar 
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letters,  radio  scripts,  address  cards,  make  posters,  and 
serve  the  local  chapter  in  many  ways. 

A  special  School  fund,  separate  from  the  regularFellow- 
ship  fund,  and  made  up  of  contributions  of  members 
and  friends  should  be  created  for  financing  classes,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  a  direct  appeal  to  graduates  at 
commencement  dinners,  as  well  as  social  evenings  and 
lectures  with  paid  admissions  are  very  helpful. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Field  Director,  sent  greet- 
ings and  offers  of  assistance  in  organizing  classes  to  the 
conference.  Miss  McCarthy,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
School,  acted  as  his  emissary. 

Although  reports  of  delegates  showed  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  School  and  Fellowship,  a  contro- 
versy arose  showing  the  spirit  to  be  lacking  in  New  York 
City,  a  condition  deplored  by  all  delegates,  who  instructed 
that  a  committee  for  conciliation  be  appointed  later  to 
mediate  between  the  New  York  School  and  the  New  York 
Fellowship. 

Mr.  Hillman  stated  very  emphatically  that  the  greatest 
need  at  present  is  for  education,  urging  more  classes,  and 
proposing  a  quota  based  on  one  class  for  every  25,000  of 
population  for  each  chapter. 

The  use  of  charts,  samples  of  which  were  exhibited, 
teaching  of  the  Margin  of  Cultivation  and  the  Law  of 
Rent,  using  the  questionnaire  sent  with  lesson  sheets  to 
insure  participation  of  students  in  the  first  classes  and  to 
stimulate  interest,  giving  examinations  to  check  on  work 
of  teachers  and  pupils  involving  no  grades  or  publicity 
and  taken  only  if  the  pupil  so  desires,  and  having  Henry 
George  School  after  the  name  of  at  least  one  member  in 
each  chapter  in  the  telephone  directory  as  a  means  of 
contact  for  members  from  other  cities,  were  all  presented 
as  suggestions  to  the  delegates  for  improving  the  School 
and  course. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  some  indication  of  proficiency 
for  those  passing  examinations  be  added  to  or  incorporated 
in  the  usual  certificate  given  for  attendance  at  classes. 

The  idea  of  altering,  abridging,  or  supplementing  the 
Teachers  Manual  for  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  for  the 
benefit  of  those  students  pressed  for  time  or  encounter- 
ing language  difficulties,  was  not  approved  by  the  congress. 
Mr.  Hillman  stated  that  education  for  these  groups  was 
at  present  secondary,  our  need  now  is  for  leaders. 

Announcements  were  made  that  courses  in  "Protection 
or  Free  Trade?"  and  the  "Science  of  Political  Economy," 
are  being  conducted,  and  it  was  urged  that  all  chapters 
which  have  not  already  done  so  organize  teacher-training 
classes.  Many  suggestions  for  judging  good  teachers 
were  offered. 

The  following  delegates  reponded  to  a  roll  call  with  a 
summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  groups  and  chap- 
ters which  they  represented;  Miss  Jansen,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Mr.  Leonard!,  Boston,  Mass.;  Miss  Walton,  Montreal, 
Canada;  Mr.  Newcomb,  Rochester,  New  York;  Dr. 
Bowen,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Mr.  Snyder,  Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 


Mr.  Bond,  Springfield  and  Greenfield,  Mass.;  Mr.  Carroll, 
Norfolk,  Conn.;  Mr.  Levin,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain, Hartford,  Conn. 

Among  the  many  ideas  not  already  mentioned,  the  roll 
call  brought  out  the  following: 

Inviting  students  to  become  members  of  the  Fellow- 
ship at  the  ninth  lesson  of  classes,  and  appointing  secre- 
taries to  take  all  applications  for  membership,  and  telling 
students  how  classes  are  made  possible. 

Studying  and  showing  interest  in  local  affairs,  organizing 
home  study  and  discussion  groups,  and  a  strong  publicity 
committee  in  each  chapter. 

Conducting  social  functions,  plays  and  talks  being 
more  valuable  than  those  purely  social. 

Having  a  radio  series,  a  Fellowship  news,  distributing 
announcements  of  classes  outside  meetings,  and  con- 
ducting regular  commencement  dinners  for  graduates. 

Enlistment  of  W.P.A.,  Y's,  churches,  schools,  clubs, 
community  centers,  etc.,  and  getting  access  to  special 
lists  for  enrollments. 

Importance  of  holding  regular  monthly  meetings  with 
regular  dues,  and  economy  in  having  work  done. 

Presenting  Georgeist  views  to  legislative  committees. 

Do  not  depend  on  "Angels"  for  finances. 

After  the  roll  call,  the  constitution  was  amended  per- 
mitting each  chapter  to  determine  who  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  each  local  chapter,  with  the  provision  that 
only  graduates  of  the  course  be  counted  in  determining 
the  number  of  delegates  each  chapter  is  entitled  to  send 
to  the  National  Conference. 

At  the  morning  session,  July  4,  a  set  of  resolutions 
presented  by  the  delegates  was  read: 

1.  A    resolution    that    the    Congressional    Monopoly 
Committee  investigate  land  monopolies.     Approved. 

2.  A  resolution  against  taxes  on  labor  and    industry 
and  for  a  tax  on  land  values.     Approved. 

3.  A  resolution   to  admit  representatives  of  the  New 
York  Fellowship  to  the  last  classes  of  the  New  York  School 
for    the    purpose    of    obtaining    members.     Unanimously 
approved. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  these  resolu- 
tions for  publication.  This  committee  was  also  empowered 
to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Albany  advocating  the  Single  Tax. 

It  was  voted  that  a  publicity  committee  be  appointed 
in  each  chapter.  Mr.  Hillman  repeated  the  need  for  more 
classes,  more  members,  and  expanding  the  school  and 
educational  system.  Mr.  Levin  advocated  that  publicity 
also  be  utilized  to  disperse  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George 
beyond  the  School  and  the  Fellowship. 

The  New  York  and  Chicago  chapters,  whose  member- 
ships have  grown  so  large  that  the  problem  of  keeping 
graduates  interested  and  occupied  is  arising,  have  volun- 
teered to  experiment,  and  report  the  results  at  the  next 
convention. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  voted  that    yearly  dues 
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of  five  dollars  be  paid  by  each  chapter  to  the  federation. 
A  very  important  means  of  interfellowship  communica- 
tion was  passed  by  the  conference.  This  is  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Fellowship  bulletin  for  local  chapters  with  aids, 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  their  benefit,  to  fill  the  needs 
not  accomplished  by  the  Freeman. 

Sample  copies  of  the  Freeman  and  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
were  distributed  to  the  delegates,  and  all  were  urged  to 
subscribe  and  recommend  them  to  their  students  and 
friends. 

Some  concern  was  felt  over  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  stating  that  the  Henry  George  Fellowship  would 
enter  politics.  This  was  not  authorized  by  the  confer- 
ence, and  Mr.  Hillman  called  attention  to  the  error  of 
statement. 

At  the  final  session  the  resolutions  committee  presented 
in  better  form  the  resolutions,  approved  earlier  by  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Haxo  of  New  York  then  explained  the  Correspond- 
ence Course,  and  each  delegate  was  asked  to  write  friends 
and  relatives  urging  them  to  take  the  course. 

Elections  were  held  for  the  ensuing  year.  Those  elected 
were:  President,  Mr.  Nathan  Hillman,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Morris  Forkosch,  New  York 
City;  Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Grace  Johnston, 
Berkeley,  Cal;  Financial  Secretary,  Mr.  Mark  J.  Leonardi, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Siegler,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alexander  Fox, 
Chicago,  111.;  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
Montreal,  Canada;  Mr.  John  Bond,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  M.  Faust,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Mr.  William  New- 
comb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Mildred  Jensen,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Dr.  Schneidman,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Augusta 
Byron,  Hartford,  Conn.  Editor  of  the  Fellowship  Bul- 
letin, Mr.  Morris  Forkosch,  New  York  City. 

A  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Charts  and  a  Committee 
on  Conciliation  to  promote  cooperation  between  the  New 
York  School  and  the  New  York  Fellowship  were  ap- 
pointed. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
Monroe,  congratulating  the  delegates  and  urging  more 
classes  for  the  fall. 

The  conference  unanimously  voted  to  hold  its  meeting 
in  New  York  City  again  next  July  4. 

The  conference  ended  with  all  expressing  satisfaction 
at  the  work  accomplished  and  with  hopeful  enthusiasm 
for  the  future. — WINFRED  D.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

PRACTICALLY,  then,  the  greatest,  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  reforms,  the  reform  which  will  make 
all  other  reforms  easier,  and  without  which  no  other 
reform  will  avail,  is  to  be  reached  by  concentrating  all 
taxation  into  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  land,  and  making 
that  heavy  enough  to  take  as  near  as  may  be  the  whole 
ground  rent  for  common  purposes. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 


Problems  of  Political  Economy 

and 

Scale  Models  for  the 

Construction  of  Prosperity5 

Copyright  1938,  by  Henry  J.  Foley 

WE  have  completed   a   study   of   political  economy 
We  have  learned  that  the  law  of  freedom  woul 
solve  the  problem  of  maximum  production  and  the  problem 
of    scientific    distribution,    and    there    is    nothing   else    i 
political  economy. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  simple  law  of  libert 
would  solve  all  the  political  economy  problems  of  th 
world,  as  incredible  as  the  fact  that  the  law  of  gravits 
tion  and  the  law  of  centrifugal  force  solve  all  the  mysterie 
of  the  movements  of  all  the  planets  in  the  universe.  Bu 
the  millions  of  stars  have  traveled  in  their  orbits  fo 
millions  of  years  in  obedience  to  the  natural  laws,  an 
they  will  never  crash  in  final  chaos  unless  human  law 
attempt  to  improve  upon  the  law  of  nature  and  regimen 
the  stars. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  further  stud 
is  to  watch  the  working  of  the  law  of  freedom  in  the  prob 
lems  which  beset  the  world,  and  to  observe  the  effect 
of  interference. 

What  are  the  problems  of  political  economy? 

They  are  all  the  situations  which  have  inevitably  fo 
lowed   violations   of   natural   law;    e.g.,   over-production 
under-consumption,  low  wages,  depression. 

,Are  these  problems  numerous? 

They  are  so  numerous  that  no  book  could  recite  then 
all.     There  are  new  problems  in   the  news  of  every  day 

Why  so  numerous? 

1.  Because  human  laws  have  been  made  up  largely 
interferences. 

2.  Because  every  interference  requires  a  myriad  of  othe 
interferences  to  remedy  the  bad  effects  of  the  first  inte 
ference. 

3.  Because  one  interference  can  produce  a  myriad 
problems. 

Should  a  work  on  political  economy  treat  of  all  the 
problems? 

It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

Is  it  necessary  to  treat  of  all  these  problems? 

No.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  selection  of  the  princip 
problems,  and  show  how  the  natural  law  of  liberty  wou 
solve  them  all. 

What  is  an  important  difference  between  politic 
economy  built  on  natural  law  and  one  built  on  huma 
law? 

*This  was  written  as  a  supplement  to  a  textbook,  "The  Science 
Political   Economy,"  which    was  published  in   The  Gaelic  America 
New  York  City. 
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The  natural  law  of  political  economy  is  one — liberty, 
and  this  is  simplicity  itself.  The  interferences  of  human 
law  are  legion,  and  the  result  is  complexity  and  confusion. 
No  book  on  this  kind  of  political  economy  will  ever  be 
complete — or  comprehensible. 

SCALE    MODELS    FOR   THE   CONSTRUCTION   OF 
PROSPERITY 

A  Quebec  Bridge  or  a  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Project 
or  a  Boulder  Dam  may  be  a  dismal  failure  unless  it  is 
first  worked  out  to  success  on  a  small  model.  We  have 
wind  tunnels  to  try  out  airplane  models,  and  towing 
tanks  for  model  boats. 

The  greatest  construction  job  on  earth  is  the  building 
of  prosperity,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  successful.  Dozens 
of  plans  have  been  put  into  operation  on  a  nation-wide 
scale,  one  succeeding  another  after  each  crash  into  de- 
pression. If  any  one  of  these  plans  had  been  tried  in  a 
small  community  it  might  have  been  a  failure  without 
involving  a  nation  in  tragedy. 

The  writer  can  not  secure  even  a  small  community  to 
use  as  guinea  pigs,  but  he  suggests  that  a  small  group  of 
imaginary  men  might  be  subjected  to  a  plan,  and  if  the 
obvious  results  are  undesirable  the  plan  should  be  dis- 
carded forever.  A  plan  which  should  bring  disaster  to  a 
dozen  imaginary  men  could  not  possibly  bring  prosperity 
to  a  hundred  million  real  men. 

If  some  of  the  obvious  results  are  so  surprising  that  they 
are  obviously  incredible,  the  reader  may  at  least  extract 
some  amusement  by  looking  for  the  "catch."  Our  little 
community  of  men  may  prove  as  interesting  as  Gulliver's 
community  of  little  men. 

THEOREM    I 

PRIVATE  CONTROL  OF  LAND   MUST    PRODUCE 
DEPRESSION 

We  will  use  for  our  scale  models  twelve  men  and  the 
following  chart  with  twelve  plots  representing  places 
where  the  men  could  make  a  living. 

Production  per  man  per  month. 

Gold  mine $3,000 

Silver  mine... 2,000 

Oil  well 1,000 


Coal  mine. 
Factory. 

Store 

Farm 

Farm  — 
Farm  .... 

Farm 

Farm  .. 


500 

300 

200 

150 

125 

100 

50 

25 


Men  are  free  to  work  anywhere,  and  they  go   to  work 
at  the  gold  mine  and  make  $3,000  per  month  until  some 


one  secures  title  to  the  gold  mine  and  the  men  must  work 
elsewhere.  They  go  to  the  silver  mine  and  make  $2,000 
per  month  until  that  also  is  sold.  As  each  plot  passes 
under  private  control  the  men  must  move,  until  they 
reach  the  plots  where  they  can  barely  make  a  living, 
say  $50  per  month. 

Meantime,  the  owners  of  the  plots  must  have  work- 
men. Men  will  not  take  employment  at  less  than  they 
could  make  for  themselves,  and  employers  must  pay 
something  over  $50  per  month,  and  the  minimum  must 
be  enough  to  keep  the  workers  alive,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  force  employers  to  pay  more  than  $100  per  month. 

When  the  men  were  making  $3,000  per  month  at  the 
gold  mine  they  bought  the  most  expensive  food  and  clothing, 
houses  and  automobiles  and  luxuries,  and  business  was 
excellent.  When  their  wages  went  to  $100  or  $50  per 
month  they  could  purchase  only  enough  to  keep  alive, 
and  all  kinds  of  business  were  suspended  or  stopped. 

This  is  what  is  called  a  depression,  and  there  is  no 
conceivable  method  of  avoiding  this  condition  with  private 
control  of  land.  In  the  world  there  are  a  myriad  of  com- 
plications which  we  have  not  covered  in  our  theorem, 
probably  every  one  of  which  has  been  offered  as  a  cause 
of  the  depression,  until  we  can  not  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  But  there  is  no  complication  which  can  be  inserted 
which  will  prevent  depression  where  men  have  no  place 
to  work. 

There  is  no  interference  by  government  which  can  bring 
living  wages  to  such  men  except  absolute  regimentation, 
where  each  man's  wages  are  paid  by  government  regard- 
less of  his  ability  to  produce.  In  other  words,  the  only 
alternative  to  starvation  is  the  rationing  of  labor  and 
wages.  This  is  the  extinction  of  initiative,  and  reducing 
mankind  to  the  status  of  the  dairy  cow.  This  is  com- 
munism, and  communism  is  the  only  logical  answer  to 
private  control  of  land. 

THEOREM   II 

PROSPERITY  WOULD  BE  PERPETUAL  WITH  LAND 
MONOPOLY   ABOLISHED 

We  will  use  for  our  scale  models  the  same  men  and  the 
same  plots  as  in  the  foregoing,  but  with  the  land  owned 
by  the  community,  and  the  rents  collected  for  the  com- 
munity. This  is  not  a  proposition  borrowed  from  Utopia. 
The  people  are  legally  the  owners  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
nation  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  reads,  Article  I,  Section  10: 

"The  people  of  this  state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty, 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property 
in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state." 

Let  us  apply  this  plan  to  our  scale  models.  Sales  of 
plots  are  now  barred,  plots  are  leased  at  their  annual 
rental  value,  and  the  rents  belong  to  all.  Every  man  has 
an  equal  right  to  work  on  any  plot,  including  the  gold 
mine. 
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If  the  men  lease  the  exclusive  right  to  use  a  plot  they 
are  barring  themselves  from  the  right  to  use  it,  and  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  restricted  to  less  profitable  work 
elsewhere.  The  lease  money  is  therefore  the  price  of  a 
valuable  right  surrendered  by  all,  and  the  money  belongs 
equally  to  all.  It  goes  into  a  general  fund  which  must 
be  divided  among  them  on  demand,  or  it  could  be  used  for 
general  expenses,  rendering  taxes  unnecessary. 

Now  suppose  that  some  men  have  leased  all  the  plots 
down  to  the  sub-marginal,  where  the  return  is  $50  per 
month.  Living  expenses  for  a  family  are  $150  per  month, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  support  a  family  by  his 
work,  so  he  does  not  try.  Instead,  these  men  live  as 
landed  proprietors,  on  the  heavy  rents  paid  for  the  lands 
on  which  they  could  have  made  a  fine  living. 

Of  course,  this  condition  is  not  profitable  for  the  lessees, 
who  must  have  workmen  if  they  are  to  pay  the  rents  and 
make  a  profit,  and  they  start  offering  higher  and  higher 
wages  until  men  are  again  induced  to  work;  or  else  the 
leases  are  surrendered,  and  men  must  either  go  to  work 
for  themselves  at  the  gold  mine  for  $3,000  a  month  or 
starve.  This  would  hardly  be  called  a  depression. 

These  rents  would  not  have  to  be  actually  divided  among 
the  men.  Men  who  are  equally  free  to  work  anywhere 
could  not  cdnceivably  be  unemployed.  But  let  us 
imagine  the  impossible,  that  some  of  our  men  are  out  of 
work.  These  men  could  be  supported  out  of  the  rents 
of  the  properties,  of  which  they  are  the  legal  owners  under 
the  law  of  eminent  domain,  and  they  could  be  supported 
without  the  taking  of  a  dollar  in  taxes  from  the  earnings 
of  the  people  who  are  working. 

If  New  York  State  or  any  other  sovereign  state  would 
actually  own  its  lands,  depression  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility.  There  is  no  condition  or  complication  in 
any  country  on  earth  now  suffering  from  depression  which 
could  introduce  a  depression  into  the  problem  we  have 
been  considering. 

The  thousands  of  paupers  on  "relief"  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  are  legally  the  owners  of  "all  the  lands 
in  the  State  of  New  York,"  including  the  sites  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  and  the  Empire  State  Building,  are  an 
indictment  of  human  intelligence. 

THEOREM  III 

PRIVATE  CONTROL  OF  LAND  REDUCES  THE 
EARNINGS  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  DO  NOT  TOUCH 
LAND 

We  will  use  the  same  scale  models  as  in  Theorem  I. 
The  gold  mine  and  the  silver  mine  have  been  purchased, 
but  men  are  free  to  work  on  any  of  the  other  plots,  and 
they  can  work  for  themselves  at  the  oil  fields  at  $1,000 
per  month.  This  figure  sets  the  standard  of  wages.  We 
will  now  introduce  a  physician  and  a  school  teacher. 

Both  these  men  had  to  spend  years   in  expensive  and 


unpaid  study  to  prepare  themselves  to  serve  the  public, 
and  no  one  would  expect  them  to  work  at  the  pay  of  the 
mine  workers,  $1,000  per  month,  and  they  would  undoubt- 
edly receive  a  compensation  of  $2,000  per  month,  one  as 
fees,  the  other  as  salary. 

Our  small  world  continues  to  progress,  and  men  buy 
property  until  no  free  land  is  left  except  the  $50  farm, 
and  wages  go  to  $50  or  $75,  with  half  the  men  out  of  work. 
The  school  teacher  who  should  expect  a  salary  of  $2,000 
per  month  while  the  parents  of  his  pupils  are  making 
$50  or  nothing  will  be  a  disillusioned  man.  And  the 
doctor  who  should  expect  to  accumulate  fees  of  $2,000 
a  month  from  $50  patients  will  come  to  a  rude  awakening. 
His  fees  must  be  drastically  reduced,  most  of  his  patients 
will  be  served  on  credit,  and  a  great  part  of  his  work  will 
be  done  in  free  clinics. 

To  think  that  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  and  the  artist 
have  no  interest  in  the  land  system  is  to  think  that  the 
steam-heated  apartment  has  no  need  of  the  coal  mine 
or  the  oil  well. 

THEOREM  IV 

MACHINERY  CREATES  UNEMPLOYMENT  WHEI 
LAND  IS  MONOPOLIZED 

We  will  use  for  our  scale  models  twelve  men  and  tr 
three  plots  diagrammed  below.  The  other  plots  ar 
available,  but  we  are  disregarding  them. 

Factory  plot product,  $300  per  man  per  mont 

Farm product,    300  per  man  per  mont 

Farm  (sub-marginal) product,       50  per  man  per  mont 

All  the  plots  are  privately  owned  except  the  $50  farm 
Six  of  the  men  are  employed  at  the  factory  and  six  at  th 
better  farm.  Times  are  good,  and  wages  are  $150  pe 
month.  The  product  of  the  two  enterprises  is  enoug 
to  supply  all  the  men,  and  as  they  are  getting  good  wage 
the  entire  output  is  purchased. 

Now  the  factory  installs  new  machinery  which  allow; 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  the  six,  and  the  farm  install 
a  tractor  with  which  one  man  does  all  the  work.     Te 
men  are  discharged  and  go  to  work  on  the  poorest  farm 
making  $50  per  month. 

The  factory  and  the  farm  produce,  as  before,  enough  fo 
twelve  men  who  formerly  spent  twelve  times  $150,  $1,80C 
There  are  now  two  men  with  combined  wages  of  $30C 
and  ten  men  with  wages  of  $500,  a  total  of  $800  agains 
the  previous  total  of  $1,800.  They  buy  $800  worth  eac 
month,  leaving  $1,000  worth  to  pile  up.  Of  course,  th 
factory  and  the  farm  must  either  close  up  or  work  on  shoi 
time,  with  more  unemployment,  less  buying,  and  mor 
over-production. 

Where  men  have  no  access  to  land  on  which  they  ca 
make  a  living,  they  have  no  other  way  to  live  except  b 
holding  a  job.  When  these  jobs  are  done  away  with  B 
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nachinery  or  by  anything  else,  the  men  have  no  alterna- 
ive  but  to  starve,  or  to  make  a  wretched  living  on  useless 
and. 

THEOREM  V 

MACHINERY  COULD  NOT  PRODUCE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT WHERE  THE  LAND  BELONGS  TO  ALL 

Our  twelve  men  are  working  for  themselves  on  the  farm 
nd  at  the  factory  plot.  Now  a  captain  of  industry  wishes 
o  lease  the  factory  plot,  and  a  gentleman  farmer  wants 
o  lease  the  farm. 

Before  the  men  will  consent  to  lease  these  plots  they 

ill  see  that  the  rental  figures  are  high  enough  to  compen- 

>ate  them  for  the  splendid  living  they  are  sacrificing.     The 

eases  are  made  at  a  satisfactory  sum.     In  the  course  of 

:ime,  machinery  is  installed,  and  ten  men  are  discharged. 

These  men  will  go  to  work  on  other  plots  and  make  a 

ood  living  with  the  aid  of  the  leases  they  have  made; 

r  if  they  have  rented  all  the  desirable  plots  they  will  live 

n  the  rents  alone;    or  they  could  live  with  short  hours 

f  work,  with  ample  leisure  for  study  and  recreation  and 

>elf-improvement,  but  an   "unemployed"  man  would   be 

is  impossible  as  a  bonfire  at  the  ocean  bottom.     The  only 

ind  of  "unemployment"  would  be  of  the  kind  inflicted 

pon  the  Astors  now  permanently  moved  to  London. 

Short  hours  and  good  wages  will  result  from  machinery 

rhen  the  people  really  collect  the  rent  of  the  land.     They 

rill  never  result  from  strikes  nor  from  legislation  so  long  as 

nen  displaced  by  machinery  have  no  place  to  go,  and  hordes 

f  helpless  men  must  compete  against  starvation  for  the 

ew  jobs  left  by  machinery. 

THEOREM   VI 

LAND   VALUES"    ARE   THE   CAUSE   OF    LABOR 

WARS 

For  simplification,  let  us  take  as  our  scale  models  only 
wo  plots,  the  gold  mine,  and  the  farm  producing  $50  per 
nonth,  and  twelve  men.  The  gold  mine  is  private  prop- 
rty,  the  owner  leases  it  to  a  mine  operator,  and  there  is, 
f  course,  no  legal  limit  to  the  rental  he  charges.  The 
nen  can  make  $50  per  month  on  the  farm,  but  the  gold 
nine  operator  offers  them  $150,  and  employs  six  of  the 
welve. 

Our  men  produce  $3,000  each  at  the  mine,  $18,000  per 
nonth.  They  receive  $900  per  month,  and  the  rent  has 
>een  set  at  $15,000  per  month,  leaving  $2,100  for  the 
•mployer. 

Times  are  good,  every  one  is  working,  half  the  men  at 
;ood  wages.  Real  estate  values  are  bound  to  advance, 
>ecause  "real  estate  values  are  the  index  of  prosperity," 
ind  the  rent  of  the  mine  property  is  raised  to  $17,000. 

Prosperity  does  not  put  more  gold  into  the  ground 
lor  make  corn  grow  faster,  and  the  only  place  from  which 
he  $17,000  can  come  is  from  the  $18,000  product.  This 
eaves  $1,000,  $900  for  wages  and  $100  for  the  operator. 


The  employer  is  a  conscientious  man,  hating  to  cut 
wages,  and  perhaps  dreading  strikes.  The  men  are  anxious 
to  participate  in  the  world-wide  prosperity,  and  they  are 
getting  restless  for  a  rise  in  wages.  Meantime  prosperity 
marches  on,  real  estate  values  mount,  and  the  rent  is  now 
$18,000,  the  entire  product. 

The  operator  has  saved  some  money,  and  he  hates  to 
see  the  end  of  his  business.  Perhaps  he  can  hold  out  by 
cutting  wages  and  dipping  into  his  reserves,  and  he  an- 
nounces a  cut  in  wages  to  $100  per  month.  The  men 
can  not  understand  why  their  wages  must  be  cut  in  an 
era  of  boundless  prosperity,  they  hold  meetings  to  execrate 
employers  who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  they  in- 
augurate a  strike.  The  only  hope  of  the  employer  is  to 
hire  at  $100  the  men  who  are  making  $50  on  the  poorer 
farm. 

Then  follows  a  contest  between  strikers  and  strike- 
breakers which  ends  with  the  mine  shut  down,  perhaps 
destroyed,  and  strikers  and  strike-breakers  making  $50 
per  month  on  the  farm,  except  those  out  of  work  and  those 
in  the  hospitals.  The  mine  property  has  been  deflated, 
real  estate  values  are  down,  and  a  depression  is  on. 

Meantime,  the  owner  of  the  mine  property  has  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  at  the  rate  of  $18,000  per  month,  and 
unemployment  to  him  means  only  leisure.  He  knows 
that  the  stoppage  of  his  income  must  be  on'y  temporary, 
that  some  one  must  use  his  mine  and  pay  him  tribute, 
unless  men  die  off  and  the  world  comes  to  an  end.  He  can 
rest  comfortably  in  Europe,  or  he  may  be  the  public- 
spirited  citizen  who  gives  freely  of  his  time  to  organize 
conciliation  meetings,  urging  Christianity  and  brotherly 
love  upon  employer,  striker,  and  strike-breaker,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  strike-breakers. 

We  have  three  factors  in  our  problem: 

1.  Men  who  have  no  place  to  work  for  themselves  and 
must  work  for  some  one  else,  at  whatever  wages  are  offered. 

2.  Employers  whose  profits  are    limited,  out  of  which 
they  must  pay  living  wages,  plus  unlimited  demands  for 
ever  increasing  tribute  under  the  name  of  rents. 

3.  The  land  owner,  who  furnishes  no  labor,  no  capital, 
no  management,  no  cooperation,  but  who  is  privileged  by 
law  to  take  80  or  90  or  100%  of  the  proceeds,  leaving  the 
employer  and  employee  to  battle  over  the  division  of  the 
remainder. 

No  more  satisfactory  set-up  could  possibly  be  provided 
for  the  production  of  labor  wars. 

"Consequences  are  unpitying,"  and  the  results  will 
not  be  altered  if  our  twelve  men  become  130,000,000, 
and  our  employer  becomes  the  nation-wide  industrial 
system,  and  our  landowner  becomes  the  national  system 
of  private  control  of  land.  Neither  will  it  be  altered  by 
the  fact  that  the  employer  is  also  the  landowner.  If  he 
is  not  paying  yearly  rent  he  has  already  paid  it  in  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  property,  and  the  rent  must  be  sub- 
tracted to  pay  returns  on  the  investment. 
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THE   COMPLETION   OF   THE   CYCLE    AND   THE 
RETURN  OF  PROSPERITY 

The  mine  is  idle,  perhaps  for  years,  and  can  not  be 
rented  for  $18,000.  The  owner  at  last  finds  another  gold 
mine  operator  who  will  rent  it  at  $15,000.  Men  can 
readily  be  hired  at  $80  per  month,  and  six  men  are  hired. 
The  product  is  $18,000  per  month,  rent  is  $15,000,  and 
wages  $480,  leaving  $2,520  per  month  profit. 

Business  is  so  good  that  wages  are  raised  to  $100  and 
then  to  $150,  prosperity  is  coming  back,  real  estate  values 
"appreciate,"  and  the  rent  of  the  mine  goes  up  by  easy 
stages  to  $18,000,  with  the  same  results  as  before — the 
mine  is  idle,  the  men  are  out  of  work,  depression  is  on, 
and  the  cycle  is  completed.  The  mysterious  "Cycle  of 
Depression,"  is  nothing  but  the  continuous  and  accelerat- 
ing bleeding  of  industry  by  "land  values"  until  industry 
faints  from  exhaustion,  and  the  grip  of  land  values  must 
be  relaxed  until  industry  recovers  sufficiently  for  a  new 
course  of  bleedings. 

THEOREM  VII 

The  Sit-down  Strike.  Employers  who  refuse  the  right 
remedy  for  labor  troubles  are  forcing  a  wrong  remedy 
far  more  drastic. 

The  logical  ending  of  a  system  which  bars  men  from 
the  land  and  natural  resources  and  renders  them  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  employers,  is  the  seizure  of  the  plants, 
the  ending  of  private  property,  the  reign  of  Communism 
and  the  extinction  of  the  captain  of  industry. 

Let  us  take  for  our  scale  model  twelve  men  and  a  capi- 
talist, and  the  same  farm  and  factory  as  in  Theorem  VI. 
The  land  is  no  longer  monopoly-controlled,  men  are  free  to 
work  anywhere  on  equal  terms,  and  they  make  a  good 
living. 

The  capitalist  decides  to  start  a  factory,  and  he  must 
offer  better  than  a  good  living  to  induce  men  to  leave  their 
places  on  the  farm.  The  enterprise  is  started,  and  as 
the  years  go  by,  the  capitalist  desires  to  increase  his  profits 
by  cutting  down  expenses,  and  he  announces  a  cut  in 
wages.  The  men  announce  an  immediate  return  to  self- 
employment,  leaving  the  factory  idle.  The  capitalist 
reconsiders  his  decision,  and  will  be  content  with  present 
profits.  The  factory  remains  running,  with  peace  and 
prosperity  for  capitalist  and  workmen. 

Now  an  outsider  enters  the  picture  as  a  landowner. 
He  has  bought  up  all  the  land,  both  farms  and  factory 
site.  The  men  can  work  on  the  farm  only  at  the  wages 
he  offers,  and  they  are  very  low.  A  handsome  rental 
is  also  charged  for  the  factory  site,  and  the  capitalist's 
earnings  are  cut  down. 

Once  more  the  men  are  faced  with  a  wage  cut,  but 
now  they  have  no  farms  on  which  they  can  make  a  living. 
If  they  leave  their  jobs  the  capitalist,  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, must  hire  other  workers,  and  he  plans  to  employ 
strike-breakers,  leaving  the  men  high  and  dry.  Faced 


with  the  choice  between  low  wages  and  idleness,  the  men 
decide  to  sit  down  at  their  machines  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  strike-breakers. 

This  is  the  taking  of  the  employer's  property,  and 
it  is  the  essence  of  Communism.  The  law,  which  has 
allowed  the  private  monopolization  of  all  the  natural 
resources,  which  has  taken  from  the  men  the  right  to  any 
place  to  work  for  themselves,  has  left  them  only  the  two 
alternatives  of  submitting  to  any  terms  of  employers, 
or  retiring  peacefully  to  idleness  and  death. 

Our  small  nation  of  fourteen  men  have  made  laws  to 
insure  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
laws  have  resulted  in  a  condition  where  twelve  men  have 
no  way  to  live  except  by  the  seizure  of  the  property  of 
the  other  two.  Perhaps  conditions  indicate  a  change  in  laws. 

The  Dilemma  of  the  Men.  Two  legal  choices,  low  wages 
or  no  wages  at  all;  and  one  illegal  choice,  the  seizure 
of  the  plant. 

The  Dilemma  of  the  Employer.  He  has  a  choice  between 
submission  to  the  men,  and  a  succession  of  sit-down 
strikes  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  his  race. 

The  Dilemma  of  the  Law.     It  may  choose  between  sub- 
mitting to  the  demands  of  the  men  and  to  the  ending  o 
private  property,  or  it  may  eject  men  into  idleness  anc 
helplessness,  with  its  shadow  of  revolution. 

No  government  has  as  yet  been  brave  enough  to  upholc 
the  right  of  corporations  to  eject  workers  from  the  plan 
in  a  sit-down  strike.  Government  has  ample  laws  fo 
such  ejection,  but  it  recognizes  that  it  would  be  too  dan 
gerous  to  carry  out  the  laws. 

If  human  laws  did  not  bar  men  from  the  land  and  natura 
resources,  if  men  were  as  free  as  their  employers  to  us< 
the  earth,  both  the  law  and  the  employer  would  be  justifiec 
in  demanding  that  men  either  work  for  the  wages  offeree 
or  work  for   themselves  elsewhere.     There   could   be   n 
such  dilemmas  as  the  foregoing. 

There  is  no  final  resting  place  between  freedom  an 
slavery.  The  two  will  not  mix.  There  is  no  final  restin 
place  between  letting  men  make  a  living  for  themselve 
and  the  seizure  of  private  property.  Human  laws  ma 
aim  at  a  middle  course,  but  there  is  no  such  middle  cours 
in  nature  or  in  natural  laws. 

The  sit-down  strike  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.     It 
Communism  in  practice.     Where  the  natural  resources  c 
the  earth  are  locked  up  from  the  human  race,  the  questio: 
before  civilization  is,  "Shall  the  workers  choose  helpless 
ness  or  Communism?" 

(To  be  continued) 

THE  efficiency  of  labor  always  increases  with  the  habi 
ual  wages  of  labor — for  high  wages  mean  increase 
self-respect,  intelligence,  hope  and  energy.  Man  is  nc 
a  machine,  that  will  do  so  much  and  no  more;  he  is  nc 
an  animal,  whose  powers  may  reach  thus  far  and  no  furthe 
It  is  mind,  not  muscle,  which  is  the  great  agent  of  pn 
duction. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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THEOREM   VIII 

DESTRUCTION    OF   WEALTH    CAN    NOT    BRING 
PROSPERITY 

Jones  is  a  farm  worker  and  Smith  a  factory  worker. 
Each  is  making  $2.50  per  day,  and  living  expenses  are 
$5;  i.e.,  a  depression  is  on.  The  government  attributes 
this  to  low  prices  for  food  and  materials  caused  by  over- 
production, and  orders  the  destruction  of  half  the  food 
and  materials,  causing  a  rise  of  100  per  cent  in  prices. 

The  cost  of  living  is  now  $10  per  day,  and  wages  do  go 
up,  perhaps,  to  $3,  certainly  not  to  $10,  and  the  men  can 
now  purchase  one-third  of  a  day's  supply,  instead  of  one- 
half  as  formerly. 

I  must  apologize  to  my  readers  for  this  chapter.  Pros- 
perity means  an  abundance  of  food  and  materials.  The 
proposition  that  wealth  (or  prosperity)  can  be  increased 
by  the  destruction  of  wealth  is  on  a  par  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  health  can  be  increased  by  murder.  The  news- 
papers carried  a  story  that  the  mules  on  the  cotton  fields 
balked  when  they  were  forced  to  plow  the  cotton  under. 
The  mule  might  be  a  mule,  but  the  philosophy  of  destruc- 
tion is  too  crude  for  any  one  but  the  mule  driver's  driver. 

THEOREM  IX 

A  TARIFF  CAN  NOT   POSSIBLY  INCREASE  PROS- 
PERITY 

Prosperity  means  that  men  have  an  ample  supply  of 
food  and  materials.  We  will  take  as  our  scale  models  two 
men,  in  a  place  where  the  land  is  owned  by  the  community 
and  men  are  free  to  work.  Jones  is  raising  food  and  Smith 
is  manufacturing  materials.  Jones  can  produce  twice  as 
much  food  as  he  needs,  and  Smith  twice  as  much  "materials" 
as  he  needs.  Each  man  trades  half  his  products  with  the 
other,  and  both  men  are  fully  supplied. 

If  money  is  used  instead  of  barter,  and  wages  are  $10 
per  day,  each  man  buys  $5  worth  from  the  other,  each  is 
fully  supplied,  and  there  is  prosperity. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  soil  and  conditions  in  South 
America  are  so  favorable  for  food  production,  or  that  wages 
are  so  low  that  food  can  be  produced,  and  sold  in  the  United 
States  for  $2.50  instead  of  $5.  But  the  scarcity  of  raw 
materials  and  the  lack  of  machinery  make  it  difficult  to 
produce  clothing,  and  a  day's  supply  of  clothing  costs  $10. 

Food  from  South  America  is  offered  at  $2.50,  and  Jones 
can  no  longer  sell  food  at  $5.  Our  two  American  work- 
men are  now  producing  materials  because  Jones  has  gone 
where  he  can  get  the  most  for  his  work.  Each  man  pro- 
duces two  day's  supply  of  materials,  keeping  one  for  his 
own  use,  selling  the  other  in  South  America  for  $5,  buys 
a  day's  supply  of  food  for  $2.50  and  saves  $2.50.  Compared 
with  his  previous  condition  of  prosperity,  he  is  now  en- 
joying a  super-prosperity.  The  "materials"  business  in 
South  America  is  abandoned  because  the  goods  can  be 
bought  in  the  United  States  for  $5  instead  of  $10,  and 
they  save  $5  on  each  day's  supply. 

(To  be  continued) 


Some  Thoughts  on  the 
"Plan  of  Action"  Now 

Taking  Shape  in  Michigan 

S  indicated  in  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Louis  Wallis, 
a  way  must  be  found  of  utilizing  and  opening  up  land 
and  natural  opportunities  to  our  people  (especially  the 
youngsters),  along  lines  of  intelligent  and  "constructive" 
taxation  as  opposed  to  the  restrictive,  deadening  and 
almost  suicidal  policy  of  today.  If  not,  some  form  of 
Dictatorship  and  "government  tyranny"  will  ultimately 
and  surely  result.  "Same  causes,"  as  we  know,  bring 
"same  effects,"  and  as  the  result  of  certain  wrong  economic 
adjustments,  our  sins  are  merely  catching  up  with  us, 
as  a  certain  great  American  economist  foresaw  many 
years  ago,  when  he  commented  on  what  would  happen 
as  "the  pressure  increased  and  the  safety  valve  (emigra- 
tion) to  the  New  World"  no  longer  would  be  operative. 
Gunpowder,  as  he  said,  does  not  explode  until  confined, 
and  the  moral  applies  to  us  as  well  as  Europe. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  A.  Laurence  Smith,  of 
2460  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan  (a  well- 
balanced,  cool-headed  gentleman  with  Georgeist  ideas 
and  with  a  successful  business  experience  behind  him), 
the  writer  received  for  comment  a  brief  little  booklet  of 
"progress"  and  economics,  as  issued  by  one  of  our  great 
national  food  manufacturing  companies.  The  work  of 
preparation  was  done  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City, — and  using  Brooking's  Institute 
data,  etc.,  in  their  various  illustrations.  These  show 
simply  and  dramatically  the  abhorrent  features  of  various 
"isms,"  also  the  futility  of  the  "Limit  Production"  idea, 
the  ultimate  failure  of  "Share  the  Wealth,"  "Communize," 
"Go  Fascist,"  etc.  Further  on  in  this  simple  but  catchy 
presentation,  the  Thompson  Company  brings  out  the 
failure  of  "Divide  all  the  farms,"  "Increase  Taxes  and 
Spending,"  etc.  Each'  division  has  an  excellent  cut  or 
drawing  together  with  a  short  story  which  shows  the 
"will  o'  the  wisp"  feature  of  these  ideas,  and  winds  up 
using  Brooking's  Institute  conclusions  indicating  clearly 
that  our  only  hope  (while  giving  the  profit  system  a  chance 
to  work),  is  to  "reduce  prices"  and  get  more  for  the  money 
— a  primary  recommendation,  as  we  know,  of  the  Brook- 
ing's report,  "With  lower  prices  we  flow  with  the  tide  of 
competition,  not  against  it." 

Illustrations  bring  out  these  points  most  convincingly 
as  they  refer  to  what  has  been  done  in  such  commodities 
as  rayon,  electric  lamps,  gasoline,  and  of  course  the  auto- 
mobile under  high  prices  and  under  low.  In  conclusion, 
they  bring  out  that  "Business  must  have  profits,"  and 
that  taxes  are  now  almost  confiscatory  and  are  rapidly 
destroying  incentive. 

And  yet,  as  we  study  the  booklet,  we  know  that  while 
helpful,  and  performing  a  patriotic  service,  it  is  merely 
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a  "forlorn  hope"  for  the  manufacturer  to  put  out  such  a 
plea  under  present  circumstances,  and  with  no  strong 
medicine  as  a  corrective  to  bring  about  the  realization  of 
the  Brooking's  recommendations. 

As  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  head  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  said,  "This  is  a  revolution,  and  you 
cannot  compromise  with  a  revolution.  You  can  only 
cooperate  with  it  or  be  liquidated  by  it." 

Mr.  Smith's  idea,  and  that  of  his  national  committee, 
as  the  writer  understands  it,  is  to  go  on  from  this  point, 
and  as  one  angle  of  their  work  have  some  such  concern 
as  the  advertising  company  mentioned,  dramatize  and 
show  pictorially  (for  the  first  time),  how  taxation  of  a 
non-punitive  and  of  a  constructive  nature  mostly  on  the 
land,  and  relieving  or  exempting  business  and  improvements 
would  work  towards  opening  up  use  of  our  land  and  natural 
resources,  more  production,  far  better  use  of  our  techno- 
logical and  other  advances,  and  the  straightening  out — 
(painfully  of  course  to  some  people)  of  these  economic 
maladjustments,  and  thus,  if  proper  support  can  be  secured, 
start  a  great  movement  towards  real  and  lasting  pros- 
perity, also  the  warding  off  of  the  results  of  what  now 
begins  to  look  like  an  onrushing  and  most  hopeless  situa- 
tion as  it  concerns  our  future. 

Mr.  Smith  has  the  backing  of  "The  Tax  Relief  Asso- 
ciation," a  national  body  which  has  emerged  from  the 
"Action  Committee"  and  deliberations  of  the  Henry  George 
Congress.  Let  us  hope  that  our  great  corporations  and 
business  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  brought  to 
the  acceptance  of  true  economics  and  to  see  that  the  choice 
is  something  paralleling  the  importance  of  the  Civil  War 
issue  we  once  had  in  this  country.  This  time,  with  aid 
to  start  with  of  an  easily  understood  exposition  of  "what 
it's  all  about,"  a  pictorial  plan  as  contained  in  simple 
but  well  prepared  booklets,  plus  newspaper  advertising 
and  other  modern  day  publicity  matter  (including  moving 
picture  films),  etc.,  readily  understandable  to  all,  thus 
get  the  message  "over"  in  the  light  of  recent  happenings. 
We  should  then  all  do  our  part  in  carrying  through  to  better 
things  without  the  errors,  rancor  and  futility  of  the  late 
"Sixties."  Such  modern  day  examples  as  the  Spanish 
situation  might  well  (before  it  is  too  late)  be  examined 
realistically  in  its  relation  to  land.  That  need  not  be 
injected  into  the  issue,  however,  except  as  a  warning  note 
to  both  sides. 

The  participation  of  such  brilliant  writers  as  Louis 
Wallis,  a  copy  of  whose  "Lop-Sided  Taxation"  article 
induced  these  comments,  holds  promise  also  for  better 
things,  and  certainly  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  at  a 
stage  where,  as  The  Financial  World  editors  indicate, 
intelligent  taxation  and  action  must  be  given  considera- 
tion, or  else  it  seems  there  is  little  chance  to  avoid  catas- 
trophe and  an  ultimate  embracing  of  "collectivism"  of 
some  kind. 

It  might  be  said   that   Mr.   Smith  and   the  Georgeist 


National  Committee,  after  considerable  study,  are  plan- 
ning to  concentrate  their  activities  in  one  state  as  a  starter. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  a  recent  letter,  uses  the  homely  illustration 
that  a  man  might  take  a  ton  of  lead  in  the  form  of  bird 
shot  and  go  to  Africa  to  shoot  elephants,  and  upon  finding 
an  elephant,  might  shoot  the  ton  of  lead  into  the  side  of 
the  elephant  without  causing  him  to  stop  eating;  but 
on  the  contrary,  one  bullet  of  the  right  size  and  put  ir 
the  right  spot,  would  kill  the  elephant  dead.  Until  they 
get  a  little  further  on,  no  announcement  is  being  made 
as  to  the  Committee's  programme;  however,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  self  preservation  for  business 
men  and  leaders  of  industry  to  study  from  every  angle, 
and  with  an  open  mind,  The  Financial  World  "Lop-Sided 
Taxation"  article,  and  along  with  this  the  matters  here 
indicated  as  the  next  step  to  a  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem along  individualistic,  "American"  and  common  sense 
lines. — WILLIAM  E.  CLEMENT,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Dilemma  of  Communists 

THERE  is  much  gnashing  of  teeth  these  days  among 
the  Marxists.     The  Trotskyites  gnash  over  the  "per- 
fidy of  Stalin."     The  Stalinites  gnash  over  the  "betrayers 
of  the  revolution,"  as  they  confess  and  are  shot. 

But  the  gnashing  is  most  pitiful  among  the  "intel- 
lectuals," who,  free  from  emotional  bias  (except  in  so  far 
as  they  adhere  to  the  faith),  find  in  the  debacle  of  the 
Russian  Economo-political  experiment  a  fundamental 
fault  in  the  heretofore  unassailable  thought-ritual.  The 
orthodox  Marxian  state  is  fallible.  That  is  a  bitter  pill 
to  swallow.  And  the  gnashing  of  teeth  among  these 
Marxist  pundits  results  from  the  feverish  attempts  to 
rationalize  away  a  previous  rationalization  which  ex- 
perience has  confounded. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  faith  in  the  Marxian 
shibboleths  has  weakened.  Before  the  altars  of  "clasf 
warfare"  and  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  theses 
fact-befuddled  priests  still  bend  a  dutiful  knee.  Butj 
they  cannot  ignore  the  complete  collapse  of  another 
Marxian  theory — another  crumbling  of  the  pillars  upon 
which  the  beautiful  structure  of  Marxian  idealogy  has 
rested  these  long  years.  The  Marxian  theory  of  the 
state  has  fallen. 

What  is  this  theory?  The  state  is  an  instrument  oi 
class  oppression;  it  will  therefore  disappear  with  tht 
disappearance  of  classes.  Quite  simple,  isn't  it?  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  wipe  out  class  distinctions,  and  the 
state  which  is  used  by  one  class,  in  control  of  it,  to  oppress- 
the  other  class,  will  vanish  into  thin  air.  But,  how  arc 
we  to  wipe  out  these  class  distinctions?  Ah!  there's  the 
rub. 

The  heretofore  irrefutably  logical  formula  for  abolishing 
classes  was  to  elevate  the  oppressed  class,  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  having  been  oppressed  are  endowed  with  holy 
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motives  and  vested  with  divine  intelligence  to  the  position 
of  power.  These  new  rulers,  rhade  superior  by  Marxist 
idealogy  and  overalls,  will  then  proceed  to  eradicate  from 
the  body  politic  all  vestige  of  "capitalistic"  culture — 
which  means,  roughly  speaking,  the  elimination  from 
men's  minds  of  any  idea  of  satisfying  their  desires  with 
the  least  effort.  Human  egoism  is  not,  according  to  this 
theory,  congenital,  but  is  rather  the  product  of  a  bad 
class  organization  of  society.  We  are  "conditioned"  by 
this  form  of  society  to  want  things  for  ourselves. 

Now — continuing  the  theory — the  new  rulers  will 
recondition  society.  This  re-conditioning  period  and 
process  is  called  revolution.  "Social  control,"  consisting 
of  propaganda  and  bayonets,  is  the  instrument  of  re- 
conditioning, and  the  process  must  be  continued  until 
"all  need  for  force  will  vanish  .  .  .  since  people  grow 
accustomed  to  observing  the  elemental  conditions  of 
social  existence  without  force  and  without  subjection." 
(The  quotation  is  from  Lenin.)  With  the  appearance  of 
the  communistic  society  the  state  will  disappear. 

What  has  gone  wrong  with  this  anarchistic  Utopia — 
in  Russia?  (Of  course,  there  are  many  who  claim  that 
the  revolutionary  process  there  is  far  from  complete, 
that  the  Stalin  purges  are  a  necessary  part  of  it, 
and  that  it  will  take  several  more  generations  of 
slaughter  and  education  before  the  ideal  of  no-state 
through  all-state  will  be  achieved.  Quite  a  few,  however, 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  turn  of  events,  and  it  is 
with  their  mental  plight  that  we  are  concerned.)  The 
bureaucracy  of  workers  which  was  supposed  to  eradicate 
the  cause  of  bureaucracy — classes — seems  to  be  more 
firmly  entrenched  than  ever,  its  power  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing, and  its  enemy  is  no  longer  the  arch-demon  capitalism 
but  the  dissident  offshoots  of  the  Marxist  idealogy  from 
which  they,  the  bureaucrats,  stem.  Here's  a  how-de-do! 
Whoever  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a  communist 
society  would  have  to  be  built  upon  the  bones  of  com- 
munists? (Again  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  among 
the  blindly  orthodox,  these  bones  did  not  inhabit  real 
communists,  but  only  traitors,  spies,  fascists,  Trotskyites; 
but  among  "intellectuals"  this  rabble-rousing  rationaliza- 
tion doesn't  go  far.) 

The  Moscow  trials  reveal  the  error  in  the  Marxian 
interpretation  of  human  nature  and  of  the  state.  The 
opposition  to  the  bureaucrats  in  Russia  is  inconceivable 
in  Marxian  theory.  "The  dictatorship,"  writes  one  of 
the  disillusioned,  "exists  in  theory  to  suppress  capitalist 
foes,  not  to  suppress  communists  who  have  other  goals 
and  principles  than  the  ruling  faction."  Thus,  the  state 
which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
state,  and  vested  with  absolute  power  therefor,  finds 
itself  using  that  power  to  suppress  all  shades  of  thought, 
even  those  that  are  opposed  to  capitalism.  In  other 
words,  for  any  excuse,  the  all-state  that  was  to  become 
the  no-state  is  digging  itself  in. 

Which  is  the  way  of  all  power.     Only  a  mind  befuddled 


by  Marxist  dialect  could  naively  accept  the  idea  that  a 
state  invested  with  unlimited  power  would  destroy  itself. 
Such  a  thought  is  contrary  to  all  historic  fact,  violative  of 
all  logical  reasoning.  And  so,  Marx's  dream  of  a  "free 
association  of  workers"  that  would  arise  from  the  "dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat"  has  been  wrecked  upon  the 
fact  that  force,  coercion,  power  feed  upon  more  of  the 
same,  that  freedom  is  not  born  from  the  womb  of  slavery. 

The  way  to  freedom  is  more  freedom.  And  freedom  is 
essentially  individual,  not  social,  in  character.  It  cannot 
be  achieved  for  society  as  a  whole  until  it  is  secured  for 
and  assured  to  the  individual  units  of  that  society.  The 
political  mechanism  which  we  establish  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  us  to  satisfy  our  desires  with  the  least  effort 
is  merely  a  "necessary  evil,"  an  instrument  which  must  be 
watched,  curbed,  restricted  to  its  most  elemental  func- 
tion— that  of  protecting  us  from  one  another. 

It  is  not  through  any  political  instrument  that  we  can 
attain  freedom.  In  fact,  freedom  and  state  are  anti- 
theses; the  one  belies  the  other.  On  what  one  simple 
fact  does  freedom  rest?  Is  it  not  the  ability  to  earn  one's 
living  and  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  fruits  of  one's  labor? 
If  so,  then  the  way  to  freedom  is  not  through  any  scheme 
of  politics,  but  through  the  science  of  economics.  Some- 
where in  the  study  of  this  science  will  be  found  the  solu- 
tion of  our  riddle.  And  only  there.  It  is  because  Marxism 
is  essentially  a  political  scheme  (its  "economics"  a  manu- 
factured thing  to  bolster  up  this  scheme)  that  it  has  failed 
to  achieve  freedom  in  Russia— its  great  laboratory. 

FRANK  CHODOROV. 


Impossible 


'"PHE  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention  now 
*•  in  session  convened  on  April  5,  1938.  Up  to  the 
present  very  little  has  been  accomplished.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  continue  until  early  in  September. 
Under  the  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  proposed 
new  Constitution  prepared  by  the  Convention  must  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  for  a  popular  vote,  not  less  than 
six  weeks  before  election.  Election  will  be  held  on 
November  2. 

The  best  "minds  of  the  state"  comprise  the  delegates 
to  the  Convention.  Here  we  have  an  illustration  where 
the  amendments  will  be  considered  for  over  five  months 
and  the  voters  are  expected  to  digest  the  mass  of  amend- 
ments in  six  weeks  and  vote  intelligently  on  them. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  can  only  happen  in  a  democracy? 

"LJUMAN  beings  are  overworked,  are  starved,  are  robbed 
*  *  of  all  the  light  and  sweetness  of  life,  are  condemned 
to  ignorance  and  brutishness,  and  to  the  infection  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  disease;  a;c  driven  to  crime  and  suicide, 
not  by  other  individuals,  but  by  iron  necessities  for  which 
it  seems  that  no  one  in  particular  is  responsible. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 
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Promising  Everything 

r  I  AHE  hearings  before  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
-••  Convention  indicate  clearly  that  a  master  politician 
is  impressing  his  personal  views  upon  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  proposed  amendments  which  will  advance 
his  political  hopes  and  ambitions. 

He  is  clever,  able,  and  his  half-truth  statements  are 
making  a  tremendous  effect  upon  his  political  opponents, 
whether  they  be  Democrats,  Republicans  or  Inde- 
pendents. 

This  political  genius  is  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Originally,  a  Republican,  then 
joined  the  La  Follette  party,  composed  of  independent 
Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Socialists,  elected  Mayor 
the  first  term  on  a  Republican  and  Fusion  ticket  and  last 
year  on  a  Coalition  ticket,  consisting  of  Republicans, 
Socialists,  Communists,  and  a  newly  formed  Labor  Party. 
In  1936  he  supported  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor. 

At  the  present  time,  he  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 
Labor  party  and  using  this  new  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  forcing  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  State 
Legislature  to  grant  his  demands.  These  two  old  political 
parties  are  also  fishing  for  the  labor  vote,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  care  to  antagonize  the  new  party  too  much. 

Several  years  ago  he  showed  much  preference  for  the 
principle  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  for  governmental 
expense  and  exempting  all  improvements  from  taxation. 
This,  however,  is  not  politically  popular. 

Today  he  is  the  principle  advocate  of  subsidized  housing, 
playing  up  the  needs  of  the  low  income  groups,  by  promising 
them  fine  dwellings  at  a  price  way  below  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  having  the  difference  or  subsidies  met  out 
of  taxes  he  can  impose  on  those  who  are  fortunate  to  have 
a  job  with  a  fairly  good  income.  At  his  urge  the  last 
legislature  permitted  the  city  to  impose  an  occupancy 
tax  on  all  businesses. 

One  of  his  stock  statements  why  he  is  for  subsidized 
housing  is:  "private  capital  will  not  build  houses  to  rent 
at  no  more  than  $5  a  month  a  room,  including  elevators 
and  all  services,"  and  adds,  "when  the  bankers  will  assist 
in  providing  homes  at  this  price,  I  will  withdraw  my 
demand  for  government  housing."  He  does  not,  however, 
tell  the  same  group  that  it  is  not  done  with  mirrors  nor 
through  miracles,  but  by  granting  subsidies  which  must 
be  raised  by  taxation.  The  latest  records  of  subsidized 
housing  in  New  York  indicate  that  the  cost  and  main- 
tenance of  an  apartment  of  four  rooms  rented  to  a 
family  for  $24  a  month  cost  the  government  about 
$76  a  month. 

A  family  earning  $24  a  week  can  afford  to  pay  $24  a 
month.  Should  the  income  of  the  family,  however, 
increase  beyond  that  they  would  have  to  give  up  their 
apartment,  and  to  get  a  similar  one  would  cost  them  $76. 


Under  the  circumstances,  the  tenant  would  be  foolish 
to  ask  his  employer  for  an  increased  wage.  In  this  in- 
stance, then,  the  employer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
subsidy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  His  Honor  understands  this 
clearly,  but  he  is  not  interested  in  reason  or  logic,  but  is 
desirous  of  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  and  their  votes. 
That  La  Guardia  is  honest,  goes  without  saying,  but  he 
has  permitted  his  political  ambitions  to  run  away  with 
any  economic  views  he  ever  had.  Here  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  a  political  chameleon,  a  change  of  color  when 
desirable.  He  never  permits  an  opportunity  to  pass 
without  taking  advantage  of  it.  He  answers  second 
alarm  fires  of  which  he  is  advised  at  all  times  by  the  chief 
of  the  Fire  Department.  He  attends  christenings  and 
rushes  to  the  scene  of  disasters,  which  will  give  him  a  front 
page  story.  He  is  courageous  to  a  degree,  fluent  in  speech, 
direct  and  exceedingly  humorous.  His  talks  are  always 
telling,  but  his  facts  frequently  are  badly  twisted.  His 
audiences,  however,  appear  to  like  it  and  some  of  the  con- 
servative papers  have  taken  his  statements  seriously. 

His  attacks  on  the  courts  when  they  decide  against  hin 
outdoes  any  attacks  made  by  the  two  Roosevelts. 
is  strong  for  the  Constitution  when  it  favors  his  point  o 
view.     His    definition    of    a   constitutional    lawyer,    whi 
advocating  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
worth   telling.     A  constitutional   lawyer  he  said,  "is  on 
who  wears  spats,  a  frock  coat,  and  speaks  in  a  soft  voice, 
and  then  added,  "I  can't  qualify."     His  favorites  he  lauc 
to  the  skies,  his  opponents  are  viciously  attacked.     H 
own  commissioners  are  not  permitted   to  give  out  an 
statements   in   regards   to   their   work.     "All   statement 
are  issued  by  the  Mayor." 

His  Honor  has  the  faculty  of  knowing  when  and  wher 
to  attack.  When  Stalin's  plans  fail,  he  begins  a  figh 
against  the  Trotskyite  Revolutionists.  Hitler  alway 
makes  a  hit  with  the  German  Bigots  by  another  onslaugh 
on  the  Jews.  La  Guardia  also  has  his  pet  diversion  whe 
some  of  his  plans  go  wrong.  He  tells  about  the  rascalit 
of  Tammany  Hall.  This  organization  at  present  has  a 
much  life  in  it  as  a  dying  cat,  but  cats  are  said  to  hav 
nine  lives. 

There   is   much   poverty   and    distress   in    New   Yorl 
180,000  families  are  now  on  relief.     At  the  instance  c 
the  Mayor,  new  taxes  have  been  imposed  upon  peop 
to  meet  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  poor  families,  an- 
there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

There  were  great  hopes  that  when  La  Guardia  wa 
elected  Mayor,  that  he  would,  at  least,  point  out  th 
causes  of  poverty  and  apply  the  remedy  which  man\ 
throughout  the  country,  believed  he  knew.  Instead,  h 
is  cultivating  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
poverty  stricken  group.  He  can  always  arouse  sympath 
for  them.  We  thought  we  had  an  idol,  now  we  discove 
he  has  feet  of  clay. — A  STROLLING  REPORTER. 
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Death  of  Herman  G.  Loew 

HERMAN  G.  LOEW,  former  president  of  the  Single 
Tax  Publishing  Company  and  long  associated  with 
lie  activities  of  this  organization,  died  July  16,  at    the 
Masonic  Home  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Our  memory  goes  back  to  the  Convention  of  the  Com- 
nittee  of  48  in  Chicago  where  Mr.  Loew  was  one  of  the 
eaders  of  the  Single  Tax  group.  He  was  not  a  great 
irator,  but  on  that  occasion  he  distinguished  himself  by 
i  notable  speech,  and  showed  the  quality  of  the  man. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  relate  that  he  was  ill  less  than  two 
lays  and  suffered  no  pain.  His  end  was  peaceful  as 
fitted  his  quiet  career  that  nevertheless  was  character- 
ed by  many  notable  activities.  He  was  eighty-one 
ars  old  and  retained  his  mental  vigor  to  the  last. 
On  July  4  of  this  year  he  accompanied  his  daughter  on 
trip  to  the  Adirondacks  and  seemed  in  excellent  spirits. 
Mr.  Loew  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  23,  1856, 
d  graduated  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1887,  in 
lich  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practised 
w  for  fifty  years  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  Single  Tax  activities  are  well  known  to  the  older 
embers  of  the  movement.  He  had  lived  a  long,  full 
unded  life,  crowded  with  useful  service.  He  was  be- 
ved  by  his  associates  and  though  inactive  of  late  years 
as  kept  in  touch  with  the  movement.  We  heard  from 
m  frequently  during  his  stay  at  the  Masonic  Home 
Utica,  from  which  institution  he  wrote  us  many  times 
th  information  as  to  likely  prospects.  Our  friend  knew 
s  economics,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Henry  George 
lilosophy  looked  to  him  for  safe  and  sane  judgment  on 
atters  that  frequently  came  up  in  the  inner  circles  of 
e  movement.  His  opinions  were  always  regarded  with 
Aspect.  He  hailed  the  advent  of  the  School  with  keen 
>preciation  of  its  value. 

A  devoted,  quiet,  forceful  personality  has  passed  from 
£  scene.  We  regret  not  merely  the  loss  of  a  friend  but 
valiant  upholder  of  the  great  truth  that  meant  so  much 
)  him.  The  world  is  better  that  Herman  Loew  has 
ved  in  it. 

The  burial  took  place  at  Lutheran  Cemetery,  Queens, 
.  I.,  on  July  19. 

T  is  the  taking  by  the  community  for  the  use  of  the 
L  community,  of  that  value  which  is  the  creation  of  the 
immunity.  It  is  the  application  of  the  common  prop- 
ty  to  common  uses.  When  all  rent  is  taken  by  taxation 
>r  the  needs  of  the  community,  then  will  the  equality 
-dained  by  nature  be  attained.  No  citizen  will  have 
advantage  over  any  other  citizen  save  as  is  given  by 
is  industry,  skill  and  intelligence;  and  each  will  obtain 
hat  he  fairly  earns.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  labor 
;t  its  full  reward  and  capital  its  natural  return. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


Unmitigated  Gall 

A  S  an  example  of  unmitigated  gall  the  claim  of  the 
•*  ^  Thomas  F.  White  Co.  for  damages  to  their  property 
caused  by  the  condemnation  of  a  plot  equal  to  1,638 
square  feet  to  straighten  out  the  southerly  line  of  Floyd 
Bennet  Field  is  hard  to  beat.  The  Thomas  F.  White  Co. 
are  "realtors"  extraordinary.  As  such  they  own  almost 
all  of  Barren  Island  that  has  not  been  acquired  by  the 
City  of  New  York  for  park  purposes.  They  wanted 
$132,894  for  the  1,638  square  feet  because  they  claimed 
that  the  taking  of  this  plot  deprived  them  of  riparian 
rights  on  Jamaica  Bay.  This  small  plot  cut  into  the  south 
rights  on  Jamaica  Bay.  This  small  plot  cut  into  the 
southerly  line  of  the  airport  on  the  northern  line  of  Bar- 
ren Island.  Barren  Island  was  once  the  center  of  an 
odorous  industry,  the  rendering  of  garbage  and  dead 
animals,  mostly  horses,  and  the  changing  of  these  noisome 
materials  into  alcohol,  glycerine,  perfumes,  glue,  and 
fertilizers.  The  factories  for  these  activities  were  located 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  island  and  here  the  barges 
brought  the  raw  materials  gathered  from  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  ships  took  the  finished  products  away. 
The  rest  of  the  island  was  given  over  to  sand  dunes,  clumps 
of  willows,  and  the  homes  of  the  workers.  There  was  a 
school  with  a  house  for  the  teachers  since  they  had  to 
remain  there  all  week.  There  was  also  a  lone  policeman 
attached  to  the  Canarsie  precinct  and  an  artesian  well 
on  the  school  grounds,  the  only  good  water  to  be  found 
on  the  island.  The  only  means  of  access  was  by  boat 
and  the  only  landing  places  on  the  south.  The  riparian 
rights  on  the  north  were  confined  to  mud  creeks,  useless 
except  when  frozen  in  winter.  The  nature  of  the  indus- 
tries, the  isolation  of  the  island  from  the  mainland,  five 
miles  from  Canarsie  Landing  or  from  Sheepshead  Bay, 
and  the  tough  character  of  the  inhabitants,  since  only  the 
roughest  arid  toughest  kind  of  workers  could  be  found 
willing  to  work  with  such  materials,  made  the  island 
valuable  only  for  industrial  projects,  and  those  limited 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  industries  already  there. 

But  time  moves  on.  The  increasing  population  of  the 
Rockaways  and  the  one-time  cabbage  fields  of  the  Dutch 
farmers  on  the  mainland  made  itself  heard  and  the  nuisance 
on  Barren  Island  had  to  go.  The  city  built  a  causeway 
to  the  island,  opened  a  ferry  to  Rockaway  and  later  a 
bridge,  filled  in  the  marshes,  built  Floyd  Bennet  Field, 
and  Barren  Island  was  now  tied  up  with  the  mainland. 
Its  isolation  was  over.  Soon  the  factories  were  abandoned 
and  dismantled,  although  the  dead  horse  factory  continued 
doing  business  along  side  of  the  ferry  for  some  time,  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  motorists  waiting  in  line  to  cross. 
No  longer  were  dead  horses  hauled  in  barges  from  Man- 
hattan to  the  island  but  the  trucks  carried  them  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  down  along  the  causeway  for  the 
five  miles  of  its  length.  Eventually  that  went  and  Thomas 
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F.  White  Co.  had  land  that  had  now  acquired  a  value  for 
residential  or  for  park  purposes.  The  building  of  the 
causeway,  the  piping  in  of  Catskill  water,  the  airport, 
the  bridge,  all  made  land  on  Barren  Island  worth  many 
times  what  it  was  before.  The  need  for  riparian  rights 
had  gone  since  it  no  longer  depended  upon  navigable 
water  to  live.  And  there  is  still  plenty  of  shore  line  for 
a  yacht  basin  should  one  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
nearness  of  Riis's  Beach  for  bathing  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  risk  the  polluted  waters  of  the  bay.  So  the  demand 
for  $132,894  for  damages  to  the  value  of  the  land  due  to 
loss  of  riparian  rights  is  plain  unadulterated  gall.  But 
here  is  the  joke  on  us,  the  people  of  New  York.  The 
experts  for  the  city  claimed  the  value  of  the  plot  to  be 
$3,555.  Justice  Lockwood  gave  the  claimants  $4,000. 
The  Thomas  F.  White  Co.  own  45  acres  on  Barren 
Island.  They  said  that  this  was  worth  $996,123  before 
the  city  took  the  small  plot.  The  experts  set  the  previous 
value  at  $208,431  before  any  improvements  were  made. 
Now  if  this  is  so  the  improvements  of  the  causeway  and 
Floyd  Bennet  Field  before  the  adding  of  the  small  plot 
made  the  value  of  the  White  people's  lands  more  than 
four  times  what  it  was  before,  an  increase  of  about  450 
per  cent.  Yet  they  claimed  damages  equal  to  half  the 
value  of  their  whole  45  acres  originally  and  they  were 
allowed  $4,000  for  1,638  square  feet.  Now  lots  in  Flat- 
bush,  six  miles  nearer  to  the  city's  center  of  business, 
entertainment,  and  education  are  assessed  at  $1,000 
to  $2,000  for  a  full  20  by  100  feet.  It  is  a  joke  but  a  sad 


one. 


The  proceedings  in  which  the  above  award  was  made 
are  interesting  for  another  little  drama  that  was  unfolded. 
Stick-to-it-iveness,  try,  try,  again,  and  all  the  copy-book 
slogans  are  illustrated  in  the  case  of  John  H.  Ward  of 
New  Jersey.  This  young  man  wanted  to  go  places, 
it  didn't  matter  whose  backs  he  used  for  conveyance. 
Being  a  farseeing  man  he  took  note  of  the  plans  to  develop 
Jamaica  Bay  back  in  1920  or  thereabouts  and  accordingly 
he  managed  to  get  a  deed  to  lands  under  water,  said 
deed  going  straight  back  to  a  grant  of  land  made  by  the 
Canarsie  Indians  in  1636  to  two  officers  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  Then  when  the  development 
of  the  bay  was  well  under  way  he  presented  this  deed  to 
land  supposed  to  be  part  of  this  grant,  the  Gerritsen  and 
Hudde  Grant.  The  courts  declared  his  deed  fictitious 
and  threw  out  his  claim.  Then  he  started  in  to  buy 
quit-claims  to  the  tune  of  $33,000  to  43  parcels  of  land, 
all  under  water  until  the  city  improved  them.  He  asked 
$5,103,340  for  them.  With  interest  this  came  to  well 
over  $10,000,000.  The  city  experts  placed  a  value  of 
$941,254  on  the  43  parcels.  The  award  of  Justice  Lock- 
wood  is  exactly  nothing.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Ward  in 
his  eagerness  to  cash  in  on  public  service  had  bought  what 
could  not  be  delivered  since  the  sellers  never  had  it  to 
sell.  Among  those  who  took  money  for  quit-claims  were 


the  heirs  and  descendants  of  old  Dutch  settlers,  among 
them  being  the  Lott  and  Elbert  families.  Justice  Lock- 
wood  pointed  out  that  these  families  were  familiar  with 
all  properties  taken  by  the  city  and  had  sold  the  right  to 
lands  ostensibly  worth  millions  for  a  paltry  $31,000, 
lands  which  they  had  never  claimed  nor  mentioned  in 
any  condemnations,  partitions,  divisions,  maps,  transfer 
or  inheritance  tax  proceedings.  Furthermore,  he  pointed 
out,  they  always  in  such  proceedings  claimed  as  their 
lands  their  farm  on  the  mainland  and  lands  on  Barren 
Island  and  has  paid  taxes  on  these  lands  alone.  He 
expressed  surprise  that  a  family  so  well-known  and  so 
prominent  in  the  professional,  business,  and  civic  life  of 
this  city  for  generations,  should  have  stooped  to  take 
money  from  a  land  speculator  seeking  to  mulct  the  city 
in  return  for  a  quit-claim  to  property  they  never  owned. 

This  pricking  of  the  bubble  of  family  claim    to  super- 
respectibility  is  a  good  thing  for  democracy  since  it  shows 
those  who   are   inclined    to  worship   heredity   and    social 
standing  and  therefore  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  oi 
the  people  to  know  what  is  good  for  the  people,  that  there 
is  nothing  after  all  in  ancestor  worship.     Codfish  and  cal 
bage  aristocracy  are  alike  in  producing  descendants  willin 
to  satisfy  their  desires  with  the  least  effort.     So  we  fin 
the  Lotts  and  Elberts  just  as  willing  to  get  something  fo 
nothing   as    the    lowlived   racketeer   of   labor.     But   wh 
was  the  Thomas  F.  White  Co.  entitled  to  anything?    Wh 
was  any  one  of  the  claimants  entitled  to  anything  for  Ian 
under  water,  or  for  abandoned  farmland,  useless  for  an 
other   purpose  until  the  completion   of    the    great    civi 
undertakings    mentioned    before?    We,    the    people,    ar 
still  saps. 

SYNDICATED  ECONOMICS  SEEN  THROUGH  TH 
LOOKING  GLASS 

Robert  Quillen  in  a  syndicated  article  in  the  Brookly 
Eagle  of  Wednesday,  August  3,  1938,  explains  the  orig 
of  wages  in  this  way: 

"A  great  many  years  ago,  in  a  land  where  slavery  w 
ended  or  not  yet  begun,  a  certain  smart  man  said  to  h 
neighbor:  'If  you  will  make  two  spears  for  me,  I  w 
furnish  the  material  and  give  you  one  of  the  spears.' 

And  thus  he  started  something  that  has  caused  co: 
tinual  controversy  from  that  day  until  the  present,  ar 
bids  fair  to  disturb  the  world  for  generations  to  come. 

Argument,  altruism  and  force  may  affect  the  workei 
wage  for  a  while,  but  in  the  last  accounting  it  will 
determined   by   simple  economic   rules   that   nothing   a 
change." 

There  is  but  one  true  statement  in  this  and  that 
modified  by  the  use  of  the  future  tense.     The  workei 
wage  is  determined  by  simple  economic  rules  that  nothi: 
can  change,  and  always  has  been  so  determined  but  sin 
very  few  know  what  those  simple  economic  rules  are  t 
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orker  has  very  seldom  received  his  wage.  Mr.  Quillen 
DCS  not  know  the  law  of  wages.  He  does  not  know  the 
ws  of  production  or  he  would  not  begin  with  one  man 
fering  to  provide  the  materials  for  another  to  make 
icars  for  him,  the  other's  compensation  to  be  one  of  the 
>ears.  We  might  ask  Mr.  Quillen  how  it  happened  that 
ic  man  had  nothing  but  labor  and  skill  to  offer  for  the 
lings  he  wanted,  while  another  man  had  materials, 
can  not  think  of  any  man  except  a  helpless  invalid 
;ing  without  the  ability  to  labor  though  the  ability  to 
.bor  does  not  mean  the  quality  of  skill  as  a  companion 
awer.  Therefore  in  this  example  we  have  two  men, 
ie  with  nothing  but  labor  and  skill,  and  one  with  labor 
id  also  materials  to  supply.  A  man  is  born  with  the 
aility  to  labor,  and  skill  is  acquired  by  practice.  What 
is  born  with  materials  to  supply  labor?  So  here  is 
i  inequality  that  did  not  exist  when  wages  began, 
taterials  could  be  obtained  from  but  one  sourse  of  supply, 
ie  earth,  and  by  means  of  labor  alone.  Even  if  our 
irly  entrepeneur  found  branches  lying  before  him  on 
ie  road,  or  if  he  lay  under  a  tree  and  had  them  fall  on 
im  when  torn  off  by  the  wind,  or  if  they  were  washed 
p  to  his  feet  by  the  tide,  he  would  have  to  depend  upon 
.bor  to  get  them  into  his  possession,  his  labor  or  that 
:  someone  indebted  to  him.  Now  how  did  it  happen 
L  those  early  days  that  he  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
aterials  and  the  skilled  spear  maker  did  not?  Perhaps 
.r.  Quillen  might  say  that  the  brain  power  of  the  spear- 
aker  suffered  because  his  hands  had  acquired  skill  and 
lat  he  did  not  have  foresight  to  store  up  a  set  of  materials 
id  the  other  man,  not  wasting  energy  in  acquiring  manual 
cill  had  more  for  mental  development  and  therefore  he 
iw  the  possibilities  of  having  a  monopoly  of  skilled  labor 
ad  materials  and  acted  accordingly.  But  this  is  not  to 
3  considered  for  the  man  skillful  at  making  spears  would 
s  skillful  in  making  use  of  them  and  since  the  mental 
ant  would  have  to  depend  upon  spears  made  by  the 
dlled  artizan  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  said  skilled 
tizan,  who  would  make  an  inferior  spear  for  him  and  a 
ood  one  for  himself.  Thus  no  wise  guy  could  set  him- 
;lf  up  as  the  purveyor  of  materials  for  spears  or  other 
ecessary  utensils  or  foods,  as  long  as  the  source  of  such 
laterials  was  available  to  any  body. 
Mr.  Quillen  has  overlooked  the  part  land  plays  in  the 
reduction  of  wages.  Therefore  his  economics  are  worth- 
•ss.  He  does  not  know  that  wages  orginated  when  land 
as  free  to  all,  and  that  wages  are  the  product  of  a  man's 
ibor  when  rent  does  not  have  to  be  paid  and  capital  is 
ot  used.  A  monopoly  of  land  robs  a  man  of  his  wages 
>  that  he  receives  less.  Social  services,  both  public  and 
rivate,  increase  production  and  this  increased  production 
rent.  Capital  increases  production  and  this  increase 
interest.  These  are  the  simple  economic  laws  that  Mr. 
uillen  does  not  know.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
sit  the  less  the  proportion  of  wages  or  of  wages  and 


interest  that  has  to  come  out  of  production.  Let  Mr. 
Quillen  laugh  that  off.  But  he  is  greatly  muddled,  as 
in  the  following : 

"Thus  every  man  who  works  for  hire  works  on  com- 
mission or  shares.  He  receives  a  share  of  what  he  makes, 
and  the  value  of  what  he  makes  determines  the  value  of  his 
share. ' ' 

Not  so,  Mr.  Quillen,  not  so.  His  share  is  what  is  left 
after  the  rent  and  interest  have  been  taken  out.  But 
he  never  gets  his  share  because  the  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities having  been  monopolized  he  must  needs  bid 
against  other  men  for  a  chance  to  work.  He  sells  his 
labor  cheap.  He  adds  value  to  the  materials  he  works 
upon,  that  value  minus  the  rent  of  the  place  where  he 
works,  that  is,  the  site  rent,  and  minus  the  interest  for 
the  use  of  the  boss's  capital  invested  in  buildings,  tools, 
equipment,  safety  devices,  comfort  appliances,  etc.,  is 
his  wages,  his  real  economic  wages.  The  difference  be- 
tween his  real  economic  wages  and  his  share  as  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Quillen  represents  the  price  he  and  every 
worker  must  pay  for  allowing  economic  rent  to  be  pri- 
vately possessed.  The  man  who  hires  a  worker  may 
believe  that  he  is  conferring  a  benefit  upon  him  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  is  indebted  to  the  worker  since  he  owes 
him  for  the  value  the  worker  adds  to  his  product  every 
minute  of  the  time  that  worker  is  employed  until  he  is 
finally  paid  off  in  full.  It  is  foolish  to  speak  of  the  worker 
producing  $300  worth  of  cotton  and  expecting  value  to 
the  tune  of  $300  because  we  are  overlooking  the  fact 
that  $300  worth  of  cotton  is  the  entire  product  out  of 
which  must  come  rent,  interest,  and  wages.  Yet  Mr. 
Quillen  speaks  as  if  labor  expects  the  entire  $300.  The 
seed  and  tools  and  conveyances,  the  gin  and  press,  and 
the  fertilizer  and  insecticides  are  capital.  The  land,  not 
because  of  its  fertility,  but  chiefly  because  of  its  location 
near  centers  of  social  activity  and  social  services  produces 
economic  rent  which  would  be  missing  in  the  case  of  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  And 
the  labors  of  the  boss  in  finding  a  market  and  arranging 
for  shipment  are  to  be  paid  in  wages.  And  all  of  these 
activities,  not  the  labor  of  the  worker  alone,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  cotton  to  the  value  of  $300 
and  these  activities  must  be  paid  out  of  the  $300.  Natu- 
rally the  worker  can  not  receive  $300  since  he  has  not 
produced  $300  of  value.  The  trouble  that  agitates  the 
world  is  not  that  the  worker  does  not  get  what  he  does 
not  produce,  but  that  he  is  compelled  to  take  less  than  he 
produces,  which  means  that  some  one  gets  something 
for  nothing.  Let  Mr.  Quillen  ponder  that. 

JOHN  LUXTON. 

E  cannot  safely  leave  politics  to  politicians,  or 
political  economy  to  college  professors.  The  people 
themselves  must  think,  because  the  people  alone  can 
act. — SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Death  of  Charles  Magin 

A  FREQUENT  visitor  to  this  office  was  Charles  Magin 
•**'  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  whose  death  on  July  9  is 
announced.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  splendid 
veteran  of  the  movement  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  88, 
for  he  was  mentally  alert  and  physically  capable  al- 
most to  the  last.  Nothing  that  served  to  advance 
the  Single  Tax  movement  was  allowed  to  go  unnoted. 
His  was  a  fine,  tolerant  spirit,  and  he  had  no  word  of  harsh 
critical  dissent  for  any  one  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
cause  and  prefering  to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way. 

And  he  had  an  enviable  record,  for  fifty  years  ago  he 
was  making  stump  speeches  for  the  cause  and  had  never 
ceased  to  be  interested  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Magin  was  a  Swedenborgian  and  steeped  in  the 
philosophy  of  that  great  thinker.  Besides,  he  was  a 
stained-glass  window  artist  and  a  few  of  the  churches 
where  samples  of  his  work  are  shown  are  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  Rev.  A.  Flemming,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  The  National 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
Transcript  window;  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y.;  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  MacCaully, 
East  Orange.  N.  J.;  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New- 
burgh  N.  Y. ;  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Edwin 
P.  Wright,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Trinity  Congregational 
Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Trin'ty  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  memory  of  Bishop  H.  N.  Pierce; 
Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Magin  attended  the  School  of  Heraldry  in  London 
where  he  learned  much  of  interest  concerning  antique 
class.  It  was  his  delight  to  reproduce  antique  effects  in 
stained  glass  work. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Magin  were  conducted  at  the 
Colonial  Home  in  East  Orange.  His  wife  and  three 
daughters  survive  him.  The  couple  were  to  have 
celebrated  their  fifty-ninth  wedding  anniversary  in 
November. 


Miscellany 


FROM  NOAH  WEBSTER,  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 
Applying  to  faction  the  military  maxim  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  "Bellum 
seipsum  alit,"  "war  feeds  itself,"  a  victorious  leader  supplies  the  wants, 
and  secures  the  attachment  of  his  followers  by  dividing  among  them 
the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  Then  commences  the  reign  of  persecu- 
tion and  revenge.  The  man  who  mounts  into  office  on  popular  con- 
fidence, may  rise  with  impunity  above  the  constitution  of  his  country 
and  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  Under  the  specious  titles  of 
a  republican,  and  the  friend  of  the  people,  he  may  exercise  the  despotism 
of  a  Frederic.  Noah  Webster,  p.  4,  of  the  preface  to  Miscellaneous 
Papers,  1802. 

WHAT  DR.  DILLARD  SAW  IN  JERUSALEM 
One  day  on  a  train  going  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  I   happened  to 
be  in  a  compartment  with  an  American  engineer  in  the  employment 
of  the   British   government.     During  our  conversation    he   suddenly 


asked  me  if  I  had  known  anything  about  Henry  George  or  his  theory 
I  told  him  that  I  had  known  Mr.  George  very  well.  He  said  that  ii 
America  he  had  regarded  the  George  movement  very  lightly,  bu 
that  since  he  had  been  in  Palestine  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  tha 
this  theory  might  be  the  solution  of  the  trouble  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Arabs. 

To  show  how  widespread  are  the  problems  of  the  land  question  ii 
Palestine,  my  friend  on  the  train  informed  me  that  two-thirds  of  th 
Province  of  Galilee  is  subject  to  absentee  landlordism.  It  is  not  eas 
to  compare  areas  in  the  old  country  and  the  new.  The  drive  froi 
Haifa  through  Nazareth  across  Galilee  to  Tiberias  is  about  20  miles 
The  drive  from  Afton,  Va.,  across  Albemarle  County  through  Chat 
lottesVille  to  Keswick  is  a  little  farther.  Roughly  speaking,  I  thin' 
we  may  say  that  the  size  of  Galilee  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  ai 
average  county  in  Virginia  or  Maryland. 

J.  H.  DILLARD,  in  Washington  Post. 

THE  OBSERVANT  FRAtfKLIN 

Franklin  [Benjamin]   also  saw,  what  [Professor]  Turner  elucidate 
in  a   later  day,   that   the   American  colonies  were  a   "frontier"  fo 
Europe;   that  the  cheap  lands  overseas  maintained  the  level  of  laboref. 
wa^es  in  'England  on  a  higher  plane  than  in  continental  Europe.    "Th: 
salutary  effect,"  said  Franklin,  "will  be  produced  even  without  em 
gration,  and  will  result  from  the  mere  possibility  of  emigrating.  .  . 
But  the  rise  of  wages  will  not  be  equally  felt  by  the  different  natior 
of  Europe.     It  will  be  more  or  less  considerable  in  proportion  to  t) 
greater  or  less  facilities  for  emigration  which  each  affords."    The  abo\ 
was  written  after  the  French  and  Indian  War  but  prior  to  the  Revc 
lution.    The   venerable    philosopher    returned    to    the   same   subjei 
again  and  again,  significantly  in  a  discussion  of  who  should  emigra 
to  America,  which  can  be  dated  after  the  completion  of  the  Artie 
of   Confederation,    probably    1783-1785.     Europeans   need    not    loc 
to  the  confederation  government  to  foster  manufactures  with  bounti 
etc.     Nor,  in  general,  can   such  favors  be  expected  from  the  separa 
states.     Where   tried,   the  results  have   usually    been   disappointin 
"labor  being  generally  too  dear  there,  and  hands  difficult  to  be  ke 
together,  everyone  desiring  to  be  a  master,  and  the  cheapness  of  Ian 
inclining  many  to  leave  trades  for  agriculture."     In  the  same  arti 
Franklin  stated:    "Insomuch  that  the  propriety  of  an  hundred  acr 
of  fertile  soil  full  of  wood  may  be  obtained  near  the  frontiers  in  mat 
places  for  eight  to  ten    guineas,   hearty  young    laboring    men,  w 
understand  the  husbandry  of  corn  and   cattle,  which    is  nearly  tl 
same  in  that  country  as  in  Europe,  may  easily  establish   themselv 
there.     A  little  money  saved  of  the  good  wages  they  receive  the: 
while  they  work  for  others,  enables  them  to  buy  the  land  and  beg 
their  plantation,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  the  good  will  of  th 
neighbors,  and  some  credit.     Multitudes  of  poor  people  from  Englan 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Germany  have  by  this  means  in  a  few  yeai 
become  wealthy  farmers  who,  in  their  own  countries,  where  all 
lands  are  fully  occupied  and  the  wages  of  labor  low,  could  never  he 
emerged  from  the  poor  condition  wherein  they  were  born."    "Was  t 
West  a  Safety  Valve  for  Labor?"  by  Joseph  Schafer  in  The  Mississip 
Valley  Historical   Review,  Vol.  XXIV.   No.  3,   December,    1937,   f 
299-300. 

Proposed  Constitutional 

Amendmen 

INTRODUCED  by  Mr.  Dyett— read  twice  and  order. 
printed,  and  when  printed  to  be  committed  to  tl 
Committee  on  State  Finances  and  Revenues,  Except  Ta 
ation,  Expenditure  and  Restrictions  on  the  Powers 
the  Legislature  in  Respect  Thereto  and  to  Public  I 
debtedness. 

The  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
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'onvention  assembled,  do  propose  as  follows: 
Section    1.     Section   twelve  of  article  one  of  the  con- 
:itution  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  12.     All  lands  within  this  state  are  declared  to 
e  allodial,  so  that,  subject  only  to  the  liability  to  escheat, 
ic  entire  and  absolute  property  is  vested  in  the  owners, 
:cording  to   the  nature  of  their  respective    estates,   but 
\ie  value  of  land  exclusive  of  improvements  thereon  is  de- 
•'ared  to  be  a  public  asset.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  assessing 
cers  to  determine  the  full  value  of  land  as  though  wholly  un- 
proved and  free  from  any  tax.     The  legislature  shall  pass 
ich  laws  so  far  as  possible  shall  recover  the  full  annual 
ue  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  state  and  its  subdivisions. 
IXPLANATION— Matter  in  italics  is  new. 

he  Outing  at  Mahwah  River 

<HE  Annual  Conference  of  the  Graded  Tax  Committee  was  held 
on  June  25  at  Fairchild's  Landing  of  the  Mahwah  River  Yacht 

lib,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Waiter  Fairchild,  Chairman,  opened  the  meeting  by  calling 
reports  on  the  two  proposals  of  the  Graded  Tax  Committee  pre- 

ted  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  now  in  session  at  Albany. 

e   first   proposal   was  embodied   in   a    Constitutional  Amendment 

roduced  by  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Dyatt  of  Harlem.  It  permits  counties 
[  cities  to  tax  increases  in  land  values  in  excess  of  the  present  2 
cent  limitation.  The  second  proposal,  introduced  by  Win.  S. 

nnet  of  New  York  City,  permits  lower  rates  on  improvement  values 
n  on  land  values.  Both  proposals  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 

ttee  on  Taxation.     Mr.   Fairchild   has   addressed   this  Committee 

lose  chairman  is  Mr.  Martin  Saxe. 

Then  followed  speeches  by  Mr.  J.  Charles  Lane,  secretary  of  the 

x  Department  in  New  York  City.  He  outlined  two  graded  tax 
s  to  be  introduced  in  the  New  York  City  council  by  Mr.  Charles 
lous  of  Queens.  The  first  bill  requires  the  council  to  fix  two  tax 
es  instead  of  one  rate  as  at  present,  viz.,  to  fix  one  rate  on  land 
ues  and  on  one  improvement  values.  The  second  bill  provides 

at    beginning  with  the  second  half  of  the  year  1939,  the  council 

all  fix  these  rates  so  that  nine-tenths  of   the  tax  raised  shall    be 
m  land  values  and  one-tenth  from  improvement  values. 
VIr.  Wm.  Exton  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a  positive  constructive 
itude    to   obtain    legislation.     Mr.    Lancaster   Green   spoke   about 

ie  wide  influence  of  the  Henry  George  School  and  Mr.  Z.  K.  Green 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  reported  the  introduction  of  a  graded  tax 
the  Middletown  Council.  Mr.  Harry  Weinberger  made  a  short 
dress  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Detailed  information  covering  the  work  of  the  Graded  Tax  Com- 
ttee  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  committee  (stamp  enclosed), 
Park  Place,  Room  205,  New  York  City.  It  should  be  noted  that 

ie  committee  has  gotten  out  a  stamp  to  affix  to  envelopes  and  cor- 

spondence.     The  stamp  is  marked  "Untax  the  building,  Tax  the 

te,"  and  may  be  obtained  in  lots  at  $1.00  per  hundred. 
Previous  to  the  meeting,  refreshments  were  served  on  a  small  island 

:ar  Great  Falls,  on  the  western  part  of  the  club  grounds. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  PROFESSOR'S  BALDERDASH 
BY  ADAM  SAVAGE 
(A  booklet  of  40  pages) 
This  is  a  criticism  of  the  "Folklore  of  Capitalism,"   by  Professor 
mrman  W.   Arnold,  who  has  recently  accepted  a   position   in   the 
ttorney  General's  office  in  Washington. 
The  critic  states  at  the  outset  that    he  has  taken  the  trouble  to 


review  the  book  because  it  is  an  outstanding  example  of  looseness  of 
thought,  and  that  as  Professor  Arnold  has  not  spared  those  he  criticizes, 
he  has  "not  the  slightest  compunction  in  dealing  with  him  and  his 
book  as  he  has  dealt  with^others." 

He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  both.  It  is  the  prettiest  piece  of 
dealing  that  we  have  ever  come  across.  As  a  dam  Savage  he  is  severe 
yet  kind,  fierce  yet  tolerent,  bold  yet  modest  and  economically  Sure 
of  his  ground  in  every  word  and  sentence.  The  criticism  teems  with 
delightful  humor  throughout,  yet  replete  with  seriousness  and  a  wealth 
of  historical  reference  and  sound  economics. 

Adam  Savage  must  be  a  very  retiring  character  as  he  has  presented 
us  with  one  of  the  finest  pamphlets  ever  written  by  any  Single  Taxer, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  where  it  may  be  purchased  or 
the  price  or  even  the  name  of  the  printer. 

We  hope  this  review  may  be  noted  by  Adam  Savage  and  that, 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  he  will  let  us  know  where  we  may  obtain 
additional  copies.  Also,  if  our  readers  are  interested,  let  us  hear  from 
them,  because  this  gem  should  have  wide  distribution.  Incidentally 
our  best  informed  Single  Taxers  will  learn  much  by  reading. — C.  H.  K. 

Correspondence 

SCHOOL  GRADUATION  DINNER 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

A  young  convert  to  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  has  expressed 
to  me  his  disappointment  with  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
graduation  dinner  of  the  HGSSS  on  June  13.  He  had  taken  a  party 
of  his  friends  to  the  dinner,  promising  them  an  oratorical  treat,  which 
fell  short  of  his  expectations.  His  disappointment  may  be  credit- 
able to  some  degree  as  indicating  an  ambition  for  improvement,  but 
I  think  it  is  unjustified. 

I  have  a  lively  memory  of  dinners  of  long  ago,  when  we  used  to 
ransack  the  country  for  the  best  oratorical  talent  to  voice  our  senti- 
ments. We  took  our  friends  to  these  dinners  in  the  hope  that  eloquent 
speakers  like  Henry  George,  Father  McGlynn,  Frank  Stephens,  Charles 
Frederick  Adams,  H.  V.  Hetzel  and  many  others,  would  either  convert 
them  or  at  least  inspire  them  to  study  our  philosophy.  These  dinners 
doubtless  had  a  very  real  value.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  them, 
and  at  their  conclusion  we  went  home  in  a  fine  state  of  exaltation 
that  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days.  In  results,  however,  they 
fell  far  short  of  our  high  hopes. 

We  also  went  into  politics.  We  sought  to  take  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  storm.  In  this,  too,  we  were  disappointed.  The  Nazarene 
had  said  nineteen  centuries  ago  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not 
to  be  taken  by  storm,  and  we  found  that  He  was  right. 

Personally,  I  was  delighted  with  the  dinner  of  the  New  York  School, 
and  with  the  speeches  that  followed,  as  I  was  with  the  dinner  of  the 
Newark  School  held  the  preceding  evening,  where  Frederick  Leu- 
buscher,  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  George  Rusby,  some  half  a  dozen 
student's  and  I  were  the  speakers.  Certainly  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  students  who  have  just  finished  the  first  course  in  our  economic 
philosophy  lack  the  grace  and  polish  of  the  best  after-dinner  speakers. 
There  were  no  flights  of  oratory,  and  no  attempts  thereat,  but  they 
were  better  music  to  my  old  ears  than  any  of  our  old-time  speakers 
can  now  furnish,  and  the  youthful  and  enthusiastic  faces  of  the  new 
generation  of  Georgeists  are  good  for  the  eyes  of  those  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  were  wont  to  gather  in  small  groups — elderly  people  with 
silvering  hair  who  bemoaned  the  apparent  fact  that  Henry  George 
was  being  forgotten  by  a  crazy  world. 

What  a  change  has  come  since  Robert  Schalkenbach  set  up  his 
Foundation  for  the  republication  of  Henry  George's  books,  long  out 
of  print,  without  which  Oscar  Geiger  probably  could  not  have  started 
his  School  of  Social  Science,  having  no  text-books!  And  as  I  look 
into  these  young  and  eager  faces  I  realize  that,  even  though  they 
cannot  yet  speak  with  the  eloquence  of  a  George  or  a  McGlynn, 
wisdom  is  not  going  to  die  with  us — that  a  new  force,  one  that  we 
oldsters  have  lost  to  a  large  degree,  has  come  into  the  movement 
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and  that  the  work  will  be  carried  on  to  ultimate  success  after  we  are 
gone. 

These  young  souls  who  have  "seen  the  cat,"  that  picture  of  a 
possible  civilization  that  is  hidden  under  the  hideous  overlay  of  dis- 
order and  conflict  with  which  our  "safe  and  sane"  leaders  have  con- 
cealed it,  have  absorbed  a  philosophy  that  will  be  of  inexpressible 
comfort  and  consolation  in  the  stormy  years  that  lie  ahead,  for  they 
have  learned,  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt,  that  there  is  a  way 
by  which  the  nations  may  escape  from  the  horrid  entanglement  of 
economic  lies  in  which  they  have  enmeshed  themselves,  and  establish 
a  civilization  that  will  not  be  a  mockery  of  the  word.  They  have 
learned  what  we  graybeards  learned  long  ago, — that  it  is  not  human 
nature,  human  cussedness,  not  even  human  selfishness,  that  has 
placed  the  world  in  its  present  miserable  situation,  but  merely  human 
ignorance,  which  can  be  remedied  by  the  right  kind  of  education. 

"Education,"  forsooth.  Get  out  the  dictionary  and  look  up  the 
word  "educe,"  from  which  the  word  "education"  is  derived,  and  learn 
that  it  is  not  a  filling  up  of  youthful  minds  with  so-called  knowledge 
as  we  fill  a  jug  with  water,  but  a  bringing  out  and  developing  of  mental 
capacities,  of  the  cultivating  the  power  to  think  straight  and  truly  on 
matters  that  come  before  us.  It  is  the  developing  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  cultivation  of  wisdom. 

At  the  funeral  of  Henry  George  more  than  forty  years  ago  the  late 
Willis  Abbott,  who  I  believe  was  a  Harvard  man,  gave  me  forceful 
instruction  in  what  "mis-education"  has  done  and  is  doing  to  the 
world.  I  had  said  to  him,  mournfully: 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  Henry  George  did  not  have  a  college  or 
university  education,  so  that  the  scholastic  economist  might  hold 
his  philosophy  in  higher  respect  and  esteem!" 

Mr.  Abbott  looked  at  me,  pityingly,  and  then  ejaculated  with  a 
heat  that  was  unusual  for  him: 

"For  God's  sake,  never  say  it.  If  Henry  George  had  ever  gone 
through  a  university,  all  that  marvellous  philosophy  would  have  been 
educated  our  of  him!  " 

Yes,  these  efforts  of  our  economic  amateurs  to  tell  us  what  they 
have  learned  in  our  School  of  Social  Science  are  sweet  music  to  me 
and  inspire  me  with  a  desire  to  sing,  "Tell  me  the  old,  old,  story." 
They  will  soon  acquire  the  poise  of  old  campaigners  and  the  power  to 
think  on  their  feet,  and  will  cultivate  more  successfully  the  soil  which 
we  oldsters  have  been  preparing  for  cultivation.  As  I  listened  to  them 
I  thought  of  that  line  beginning,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic": 
"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

So  let  not  our  new  recruits  be  discouraged  if  their  first  efforts  to 
express  the  truth  that  is  destined  to  make  men  free  are  not  faultless. 
"Practice  makes  perfect,"  and  practice  they  must  have.  The  ability 
to  speak  well  in  public,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  chiefly  on  the  ability 
to  think  on  one's  feet  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  It  is  an  ability 
in  which  I,  to  my  grief,  am  sadly  lacking. 
Clifton,  N.  J.  STEPHEN  BELL. 

THE  INTEREST  QUESTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  are  some  people  who  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
what  is  to  happen  to  interest  incomes  under  the  Henry  George  policy. 
One  of  your  correspondents  regards  the  discussion  between  L.  D. 
Beckwith  and  Allan  C.  Thompson  as  a  matter  that  need  concern 
these  two,  only.  Nothing,  I  think,  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Henry  George  and  those  who  have  followed  him  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  merely  point  to  the  remedy  for  our  economic  ills,  but  have  been 
at  pains  to  show  the  various  effects  that  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  his  plan.  Why  then  should  we  not  be  at  equal  pains  to  show  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  investments?  Supposing  that  the  earnings 
of  the  people  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  everyone  became  a 
capitalist,  with  ample  funds  to  supply  his  needs;  supposing  that 
businesses,  large  and  small,  would  be  capitalized  by  those  employed 
within  them;  and  that  in  consequence  there  would  be  little  or  no 
demand  for  "loans,"  and  that  interest  rates  would  go  to  zero,  would 


it  not  be  well  for  us  to  enlighten  the  people  accordingly?  There  ai 
large  numbers  who  claim  that  our  policy  "does  not  go  far  enough, 
They  assert  that,  while  we  would  effectively  deal  with  landowner 
we  would  leave  untouched  other  parasites,  e.g.,  the  drawers  of  interes 
and  they  ask,  "Why  not  socialize  everything  and  cut  out  all  parasi 
ism?"  These  people  are  electors  and  we  must  get  their  votes  befoi 
we  can  hope  to  bring  in  our  policy.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  so  lor 
as  we  preach  (with  Beckwith)  that,  under  free  conditions,  wages  wi 
double  or  treble,  and  that  "interest  and  wages  rise  together,"  so  lor 
will  we  fail  to  put  our  plan  over.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  it  is 
the  utmost  importance  that  we  make  up  our  minds  on  this  poin 
and  the  only  way  we  can  arrive  at  a  decision  is  by  free  and  open  di 
cussion.  If  we  decide  that  interest  (under  free  conditions)  will  1 
eliminated,  and  can  prove  this,  the  objection  that  we  "do  not  go  f; 
enough"  will  be  completely  answered. 
112  Yorkshire  House,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  C.  H.  NIGHTINGAL 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

IN  a  letter  to  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  secretary,  J.  Rupc 
Mason  gives  the  following  interesting  summary  of  the  situation 
California: 

"Between  now  and  November  8  there  is  certain  to  be  fought  01 
of  the  most  spirited  campaigns  anywhere,  and  every  Single  Tax 
the  world  over  ought  to  j;et  in  it. 

Already  the  California  Inigation,  Drainage,  Reclamation  and  oth 
similar  districts   borrow   money  foi    improvements,  which    is   repa 
from  assessments  on  taxes  on  the  land.     Neither  buildings  nor  hnpu 
ments  of  any  kind  a.e  taxed  for  any  purpose  by  these  districts, 
include  the  land  that  is  producing  about  80  per  cent  in  value  of  ; 
the  agricultural  crops  grown  in  California,  which  state  leads  the  nat 
in  value  of  crops  now  grown.     But   speculators  have  learned   fn 
dear  experience  that  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  hold  land  idle 
these  districts;   that  they  must  improve  or  sell  to  someone  that  w: 
And  that  is  enough  to  sour  them  on  Singlt  Tax  or  any  thing  like 
Judge  Ralston's  amendment  will  be  as  viciously  fought  and  lied  abc 
as  though  it  came  direct  from  Moscow,  and  enemies  will  spare 
expense  nor  effort  to  overwhelm   the  voters.     Experienced  speaki 
are  going  to  be  muchly  needed  and  any  friends  of  Henry  George  w 
can  afford  to  do  so  should  plan  to  come  here,  take  their  coats  c 
and  lend  a  hand,  as  they  feel  qualified  and  able.     It  is  an  opportunij 
that  may  not  come  again,  during  our  lifetime,  and  with  reason 
help,  I  honestly  feel  we  have  a  better  than  even  chance  to  win. 
people  are  so  bitterly  against  sales  taxes  which   this  would  aboli 
they  would  prefer  most  any  other  kind  of  tax." 

IT  is  a  painful  duty  to  chronicle  the  deaths  of  a  number  of  act 
Single  Taxers.     Among  them  is  Lincoln  Crowell  of  Sandwich,   Mai 
who  was  killed  by  a  train.     Details  are  lacking.     He  was  long  a  frie 
and  correspondent  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.    Thomas  Forster,  a  Geor 
ist  for  more  than  half  a  century,  died  at  his  farm  in  the  Frazer  Ri- 
Valley,  B.  C.,  in  his  eighty-first  year.     He  was  elected  thiee   times 
the  legislature  of  British  Columbia,  and  was  speaker  of  the  House  fp 
1898  to   1900.    Another  to  pass  away  is  C.  E.    Cartwright,  also 
British  Columbia.     William  F.  Baxter  of  Omaha,  has  died.     He  \ 
a  merchant  of  that  city  and  a  friend  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  mi 
years.     He   was  an   earnest   advocate  of   the    Henry   George   Sch 
and  made  liberal  contributions  to  the  local  classes  as  well  as  to   I 
main  headquarters.    His  death  will  be  sorely  felt.      In  addition  I 
this  list  of  those  who  have  passed  on  we  should  mention  William  I 
Munro  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     This  news  is  conveyed  by  card  frl 
the  Post  Office  of  that  city.     We  have  received  no  other  confirmatil 
Mr.  Munro  was  the  author  and  publisher  of  a  number  of  pamphll 
dealing  with  taxation  from   the  Georgeian  standpoint  and  was  latl 
engaged  on  a  revision  of  one  of  these  booklets. 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN  writes  suggesting  that  a  volume  should  4 
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ssued  comprising  the  editorials  that  have   appeared  in  LAND  AND 
'REEDOM  during  the  years  of  its  existence. 

B.  CHARNEY,  majority  leader  of  the  New  York  City  Council,  in  a 
ecent  address  said  that  Jacob  A.  Riis  wrote  in  his  book,  "How  the 
)ther  Half  Lives,"  that  there  were  one  million  persons  living  in  old 
aw  tenements  and  now  there  are  two  million  living  under  the  same 
onditions." 

LABOR,  Land  and  Property  in  Fascist  Italy,  by  Carl  T.  Schmidt, 
ecently  issued,  tells  us  that  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
ion  own  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
*>ncentration  of  land  owning  is  as  great  and  probably  greater  than 
>efore  the  march  on  Rome. 

IN  an  interview  with  Herbert  Hoover,  by  Will  Irwin,  in  a  recent 
ssue  of  Liberty,  "What  America  Must  Do  Next,"  Mr.  Hoover  quotes 
David  Star  Jordan,  that  wisdom  consists  not  so  much  in  knowing 
vhat  to  do  in  the  long  run,  but  what  to  do  next.  Sounds  good,  but 
f  one  does  not  know  what  to  do  in  the  long  run,  he  will  not  know  what 
:o  do  next.  This  is  obvious  to  one  who  thinks.  When  the  goal  is 
iet — and  the  goal  must  be  set  if  we  are  going  somewhere — the  next 
hing  to  do  will  be  that  much  clearer.  We  know  the  road  if  we  know 
:he  goal  and  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  steps  that  lead  to  it. 
t  strikes  us  that  anything  else  is  a  rather  cheap  philosophy  that  is 
ikely  to  lead  us  into  trouble. 

Progress  of  Melbourne,  reprints  in  a  recent  issue,  "What  LAND 
UJD  FREEDOM  Stands  For,"  which  appeals  in  every  issue  of  this 
nagazine.  Progress  heads  its  reprint,  "United  We  Stand,"  pointing 
>ut  that  our  publications  "stand  four  square  for  the  same  piinciples." 

'HORATIO"  writes  us  from  Houston,  Texas,  of  a  petition  circulated 
n  England  from  Manchester,  against  tariff  and  trade  restrictions 
which  have  increased  the  cost  of  living.  The  petition  was  started 
y  a  Manchester  housewife. 

FRAN^K  GARRISON,  grandson  of  the  Great  Liberator,  writes  us: 
'Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  high  standard  you  have  maintained 
zhrough  the  years  of  the  depression.  The  time  will  doubtless  come 
A-hen  the  ideas  enshrined  in  the  writings  of  Hemy  George  will  be 
•ecognized  as  the  means  of  correcting  the  injustices  that  we  are  wit- 
aessing,  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  have  an  important  in- 
Juence  on  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  reconstruction." 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  LAVERY  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  has  addressed  a 
iorceful  letter  to  the  President  in  which  he  says:  "The  tax  that  dips 
deepest  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor  is  the  tax  on  railroad  and  other 
transportation  facilities." 

WE  are  pleased  to  announce  the  marriage  of  Edith  Salkey  and  John 
J.  Munson.  Miss  Salkey  was  former  secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
School  and  is  known  to  many  of  the  graduates.  Mr.  Munson  was 
a  student  of  the  School  and  an  officer  of  the  Henry  George  Fellowship. 
Their  home  will  be  at  42  Tudor  Lane,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Their  large 
circle  of  friends  will  unite  in  wishing  them  a  long  and  happy  life. 

S.  V.  LARKIN  of  Australia,  writes:  "I  greatly  appreciate  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  which  is  always  eagerly  awaited.  Comment  and 
Reflection  is  a  feature  which  is  invariably  a  delight  and  a  fine  intro- 
uction  to  the  excellent  articles  which  follow." 

OUR  old  friend  Fred  Skirrow  of  Keighley,  England,  writes:  "Your 
journal  is  always  interesting  to  me,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  support  to 
which  you  are  entitled." 

0.  E.  TOEPFERT  of  Cincinnati,  writes  in  high  praise  of  Louis  Wallis' 
"Burning  Question."  He  says:  "I  very  much  enjoy  his  writings. 
'God  and  the  Social  Process'  was  a  revelation." 


RIDGWAY,  Wisconsin,  is  a  village  of  500  people  who,  we  are  informed, 
pay  no  taxes,  all  revenues  being  derived  from  corporation  taxes  and 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  beverages.  Stupid  newspapers  have  broad- 
cast this  news  under  the  heading:  A  taxpayer's  paradise.  It  is  really 
a  landlord's  paradise. 

WE  have  received  announcement  of  the  foundation  of  a  Henry 
George  University  at  Washington.  The  organizing  committee  con- 
sists of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Roman,  president,  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  are  Walter  I.  Swanton,  Hugh  Reid,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Phillips  and  Henry  W.  Olney.  A  conference  will  be  called  soon  to 
consider  plans  for  advancing  the  enterprise.  The  Committee  may  be 
addressed  at  P.  O.  Box  1318,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  LITTLE  booklet  of  fourteen  pages  and  cover  is  "Landlordism," 
by  James  O.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Electric  Manufacturing 
Corporation  of  San  Francisco.  (No  price  given.)  It  is  a  forcible 
presentation  of  our  principles  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Where- 
ever  men  and  women  can  be  induced  to  read  and  reflect  upon  it,  it  will 
do  good. 

THE  National  Prosperity  Committee  of  Chicago  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

Whereas  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hartman  departed  this  life  and  entered 
into  the  life  triumphant  on  May  18;  and 

Whereas,  we  have  known  Mr.  Hartman  for  many  years  as  a  loyal, 
faithful,  persistent  and  efficient  worker  in  the  Cause  of  Social  Justice, 
sometimes  called  the  Single  Tax  Movement;  and 

Whereas,  "Mr.  Hartman  unselfishly  gave  his  time,  money,  and  energy 
to  the  advancement  of  this  Cause  which  is  the  very  essence  of  true 
religion  and  human  brotherhood;  and 

Whereas  he  was  a  loyal  member  of  our  organization  and  a  true 
friend  and  brother. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  express  our  deep  sorrow  at  this 
loss  which  we  have  sustained  in  his  passing;  and 

Further  be  it  resolved,  that  our  Charter  be  draped  in  mourning, 
and  that  we  call  attention  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  example  in  the 
hope  that  others  may  be  inspired  to  carry  on  in  the  same  deter- 
mined and  brave  manner. 

,Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  our  Organization;  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  sister, 
Miss  Anna  D.  Hartman,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  regular  meeting  on  May  27,  1938,  at 
Chicago, 

THOMAS  RHODUS,  Chairman  of  Board, 
C.  J.  EWING,  President, 
GEO.  M.  STRACHAN,  Vice- President, 
MAY  LENGE  EWING,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK — On  June  14  at  2  P.  M.  Miss  McCarthy,  Secretary  of 
the  School,  had  to  refuse  all  further  requests  for  reservations  for  seats 
at  the  graduation  dinner,  held  that  evening  at  the  Rogers  Smith 
Restaurant.  The  capacity  of  the  dining  room  had  been  taxed  to  the 
limit  by  reservations  received  up  to  that  time.  Further  applicants 
were  requested  to  have  dinner  at  near-by  restaurants  and  invited  to 
attend  the  exercises  later. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  sat  down  to  dinner  at  7  P.  M.  About 
one  hundred  more  came  to  hear  the  speeches  which  started  one  hour 
later.  The  disappointment  of  last  minute  applicants  resulted  in  s  jme 
feelings  being  ruffled — a  good  omen  for  future  attendance. 

Sidney  Manster,  of  the  faculty,  presided.  The  following  recent 
students,  some  of  the  Teachers  Training  Class,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings: Peter  Murphy,  Dr.  Howard  Brown,  Harry  Smith,  Lyons  T. 
Carr,  Dennis  Gribetz,  Margery  Warriner,  Joseph  V.  LaMantia. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

WITHOUT  regard  to  the  natural  order,  or  any  refer- 
ence to  natural  laws,  among  which  economic  laws 
ire  included,  we  may  elect  to  try  the  Great  Iniquity, 
>y  which  term  Tolstoy  has  characterized  the  denial  of 
nan's  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  by  the  moral 
aw.  It  is  the  everlasting  credit  of  Henry  George  as  it 
s  of  Oscar  Geiger,  now  linked  inseparably  with  his  great 
VIentor  as  the  interpreter  of  our  philosophy,  that  both 
:hese  men  stressed  the  need  for  the  observance  of  the  moral 
aw  in  society.  From  this  teaching  the  Henry  George 
School  under  its  eminent  director,  Frank  Chodorov,  will 
lot  depart. 

THE  identity  of  the  moral  law  with  the  natural  law  is 
taken  for  granted.  Society  cannot  do  things  that 
ire  forbidden  to  the  individual.  Society  cannot  trans- 
jress  the  right  of  property  any  more  than  the  individual 
an,  and  expect  to  escape  the  penalty.  It  is  preposterous 
o  assume  that  there  is  one  law  for  society  and  another  for 
he  individual.  Its  sanctions  are  as  binding  on  both. 
vfo  amount  of  tergiversation  or  excursions  into  the  realm 
)f  metaphysics  can  obscure  this  truth.  To  abandon  it 
3  to  sacrifice  the  mainstay  of  our  argument.  After  all 
mphasis  is  laid  upon  the  natural  laws,  the  ethical  im- 
>arative  calls  aloud  for  recognition. 

THIS  concept,  an  inseparable  part  of  our  philosophy, 
dates  from  no  special  period,  now  to  be  laid  aside, 
jid  a  so-called  scientific  interpretation  substituted.  "The 
School  of  1897"  —  why  this  date?  —  is  the  School  of  Henry 
George  and  Oscar  Geiger,  and  now  of  the  rapidly  growing 
nstitution  founded  by  the  latter.  But  it  is  unfortunate, 
>esides  being  a  trifle  ridiculous,  that  a  controversy  should 
lave  arisen  over  this  point.  At  a  time  when  there  is  a 
nore  wide-spread  knowledge  of  our  philosophy  than  at 
tny  time  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written; 
md  which  still  remains  the  invulnerable  citadel  of  our 
eaching. 


'  '  r^ 
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land  is  Mine  and  shall  not  be  sold  forever,"  and 
similar  injunctions  were  the  teachings  of  the  School 
)f  620  B.  C.,  or  thereabouts.  It  does  not  differ  materially 
rom  the  School  of  1897  started  by  the  followers  of  Henry 


George  on  or  before  that  date.  Its  teachings  contain 
the  moral  injunctions  for  society  of  which  this  seems  to 
be  the  supreme  command.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  highest 
authority  that  can  be  cited.  It  is  a  moral  injunction  of 
tremendous  solemnity.  Of  this  Henry  George  and  Oscar 
Geiger  were  supremely  conscious.  It  was  an  inseparable 
part  of  their  preachment.  The  moral  law  in  society  and 
the  natural  law  were  one  and  the  same. 


consideration  other  than  this  did  Tolstoy  have 
in  mind  when  he  referred  to  "The  Great  Iniquity?" 
He  was  thinking  of  the  moral  law  of  which  this  was  the 
supreme  violation.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a 
thing  is  wrong  or  wrung  from  the  right?  What  do  we  have 
in  mind  when  we  say  of  some  social  arrangement  or  the 
law  of  man  that  it  is  wrong?  Do  we  not  at  once  conceive 
of  some  violation  of  an  ethical  principle.  Is  not  this 
man's  first  reaction  when  we  say  it  is  not  just.  "Justice 
the  end,  Taxation  the  Means,"  was  George's  title  to  one 
of  his  most  important  lectures.  It  is  mere  juggling  with 
words  to  protest  that  that  what  we  propose  is  only  the 
abolition  of  all  taxation.  We  will,  nevertheless,  do  what 
we  set  out  to  do  through  the  machinery  of  taxation,  the 
instrument  with  which  the  people  are  most  familiar  and 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  misunderstand.  Mr.  George 
has  given  us  reasons  for  discarding  other  means,  and  these 
show  him  to  have  been  a  statesman  as  well  as  an  economist. 

A  Supplementary  Word 

|"T  is  in  no  spirit  of  controversy  that  we  again  consider 
•*-  our  old  friend,  the  moral  law,  as  related  to  economic 
law,  which  was  touched  upon  in  a  recent  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM. 

We  are  wont  to  consider  the  marked  contrast  between 
law  and  what  is  known  as  the  common  law,  and  the  statutes. 
Basically  law  was  recognized  in  early  concepts  as  natural 
law  only.  All  other  so-called  law  was  considered  as  man- 
made,  viz.,  enactments  or  recorded  precedents  or  customs. 
Law  carried  its  own  penalty  if  violated.  All  else  required 
a  specific  penalty  and  human  enforcement.  Blackstone 
affirmed  this  in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of  law  in  his 
Commentaries,  Vol.  I,  Chs.,  2  and  3.  Concerning  the 
relation  of  law  to  human  enactments  we  quote  as  follows: 
"This  law  of  nature  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
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dictated  by  God  Himself,  is  of  course  superior  in  obliga- 
tion to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times;  no  human  laws  are  of  any  valid- 
ity if  contrary  to  this;  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid 
derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  authority  mediately  or 
immediately  from  this  original."  We  further  quote  from 
the  same  volume:  "No  human  laws  should  be  suffered 
to  contradict  the  laws  of  nature."  "On  the  contrary, 
if  any  human  law  should  allow  or  enjoin  to  so  contradict 
a  law  of  nature  we  are  bound  to  transgress  that  human 
law  or  else  we  must  offend  both  the  natural  and  the 
divine."  In  ignorance  of  the  economic  law  has  not  society 
offended  both?  But  here  is  the  source  of  sovereignty 
expressed  in  man  through  his  compliance  with  law,  natural 
law.  Ignorance  is  no  excuse;  the  penalty  is  inevitable. 
It  requires  only  slight  elevation  of  thought  to  realize 
that  in  considering  law  as  natural  law  we  are  dealing  with 
invisible  and  invariable  principle.  It  is  incessent  and 
eternal  and  without  dimension ;  its  invariable  effects  only, 
are  registered  through  our  physical  senses.  From  these 
effects  we  learn  by  trial  and  error,  by  stumbling,  falling 
down  stairs,  burnt  fingers  or  electric  shock.  Thereafter 
we  recognize  law  but  we  can  neither  analyze  or  define  it. 
In  so  recognizing  and  in  obeying  law  we  register  a  good 
effect  and  so  consider  it  as  positive  and  its  violation  an 
evil  effect  and  negative. 

As  Georgeists  we  state  a  positive  philosophy,  an 
idea,  technically,  a  natural  law,  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple. It  was  its  violation  as  perceived  by  bad  effects 
that  led  George  and  his  predecessors  to  its  discovery. 
Reasoning  therefrom  the  law  was  sought  out  and  found. 
It  was  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  the  invisible  moral 
law  itself,  and  then  its  application  expressed  as  equal 
rights  to  the  source  of  all  external  things,  land.  Tested, 
it  was  found  good,  not  evil,  and  true,  not  false.  Its 
truth  is  worked  out  to  mathematical  exactness  and  to 
that  extent  fulfils  the  requirements  of  science.  Tested 
by  its  violations  the  automatic  visible  results  are  always 
poverty,  distress,  misery  and  crime  and  all  that  flows 
from  these  things.  Given  invariable  evil  effects  of  the 
violation  of  the  economic  law  and  that  law  itself,  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  truth,  wherein  does  it  fail  to 
coincide  with  the  moral  law.  Let  any  Georgeist  discover 
if  he  can  the  slightest  violation  of  the  moral  law  in  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George,  let  him  find  any  intrusion 
of  evil  or  falsity  in  the  principle  which  George  enunciated. 
Humanity  in  its  ignorance  has  failed  to  obey  the  unchange- 
able economic  moral  law.  The  four  horsemen  still  ride. 

C.  H.  KENDAL. 

INDUSTRY  being  the  result  of  employment,  there  can 
be  no  productive  employment  where  there  is  no  in- 
dustry, a  fact  the  last  session  of  congress  failed  to  recognize 
when  seeking  to  curb  industry  at  every  turn. 

Cause  and  Effect,  Foley,  Ala. 


Report  of  The  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation 
at  the  Toronto  Conference 

SEPTEMBER  8,  1938 
ANTOINETTE  WAMBOUGH 

f  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  before  so  many  goo< 
•*•  friends  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  whon 
I  feel  I  know  well  through  long  years  of  pleasant  corre 
spondence. 

To  the  newcomers  and  strangers  I  am  grateful  of  ai 
opportunity  to  bring  news  of  the  purposes  and  aims  o 
the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  and  to  show  hov 
that  organization  cooperates  and  coordinates  with  othe 
branches  of  our  movement. 

The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  send  their  hearties 
greetings  to  this  Conference  and  their  good  wishes  fa 
the  success  of  any  plans  that  may  be  here  worked  out  fo 
land  value  taxation  and  the  Henry  George  movement  i 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  particular  do  the  trustees  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Per 
Williams  and  Mr.  Owens,  for  the  elaborate  book  displ 
that  they  have  sponsored,  and  the  opportunity  they  ha 
afforded  to  have  the  work  of  the  Foundation  broug 
before  the  Conference. 

My  husband  in  reading  this  speech  said,  "Why  don 
you  throw  in  a  joke  or  two?"     When  preparing  to  ta 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  feel  very  much  in  joking  moo 
and  so  I  didn't  respond  to  his  suggestion  very  warm 
but  something  happened  as  we  crossed  the  border  th 
might  be  considered  as  a  tepid  little  joke! 

The  customs  officials  asked  us  various  questions,  a 
all  went  well  until  they  said,  "Why  are  you  coming 
Canada?"     I  replied,   "To  attend    the    Single   Tax  Co 
vention."     They    looked    very   severe.     I    gathered    th 
they  thought  it  was  a  convention  of  single  people,  and 
we  were  married,  they  wondered  why  we  were  attendin 
At  4:30  a.  m.,  we  gave  them  a  brief  talk  upon  the  Sin 
Tax,  the  life  and  work  of  Henry  George,  and  the  aims 
this   Conference.     At  last  satisfied   that  everything  w 
all  right,  they  admitted  us  to  Canada. 

If  the  work  of  the  Tax  Relief  Association,  the  Hen 
George  School  of  Social  Science,  and  the  Robert  Schalke 
bach  Foundation  can  continue  on  the  ever  increasi 
front  that  they  are  now  proceeding  upon  such  ignorance  a 
such  feeble  witticisms  as  we  are  all  familiar  with  w 
regard  to  the  name  "Single  Tax,"  will  disappear,  a 
instead,  we  can  hope  for  a  real  understanding  of  our  ai 
and  ideals. 

Now  you  will  all  want  to  know  just  how  the  Foundati 
is  at  present  furthering  the  principles  of  Henry  Geor 
But  before  I  go  into  this  discussion,  I  should  like  to  ta 
a  few  minutes  to  outline  the  history  and  character 
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the  Foundation  for  the  benefit  of  newcomers  to  the  move- 
ment. 

Way  back  in  1884,  a  young  hardworking  printer  read 
a  book,  and  he  was  fired  by  it,  as  millions  of  others  have 
been,  ever  since  that  book's  appearance.  The  boy  was 
Robert  Schalkenbach ;  the  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
This  boy  had  had  a  hard  life  in  the  silk  mills  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  had  been  an  apprentice  printer  later,  and  finally 
>ecame  the  owner  of  a  great  printing  plant  in  New  York 
City.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
w  York  Typothetae,  an  association  of  employing 
printers. 

This  man  wanted  to  do  something  very  tangible  and 
lefinite  for  the  cause  that  Henry  George  had  made  so 
plain.     He  knew  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  the 
tarting  point  for  nearly  all  constructive  activity  and  so, 
:hrough  the  influence  of  a  beloved  friend,  a  Canadian,  by 
he  way — Jim  Brown  by  name,  he  decided  to  leave  his 
modest  fortune  to  twenty-one  trustees  who  would  form  a 
roundation  expressly  to  keep  Henry  George's  books  in 
)rint.     Especially    "Progress    and    Poverty"    and    "Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade?"  were  to  be  produced  and  widely 
circulated. 

In  November,  1924,  Robert  Schalkenbach  died,  and 
lis  estate  was  divided;  one-half  to  his  family,  one-half 
:o  the  Foundation. 

The  amount  has  been  stated  extravagantly  to  be  $400,000 . 
That  is  far  from  the  truth.  It  has  been  about  $225,000, 
and  through  certain  legal  complications  stands  now  at 
about  $140,000— an  extremely  modest  fund,  when  funds 
such  as  the  Russell  Sage  and  Rockefeller  funds  are  brought 
nto  comparison.  The  Foundation  does  all  of  its  work 
upon  the  income  from  this  trust,  and  runs  a  very  active 
office,  provides  for  the  printing  of  the  books,  and  under- 
takes national  distribution  thereof. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  trustees  that  in  following  this 
policy  a  steady  light  will  be  kept  burning,  and  that  at  all 
times,  in  all  climes,  Henry  George's  books — the  impetus 
'rom  which  other  action  springs,  will  be  avai  able  for  a 
great  number  of  years. 

If  we  realize  that  in  1926  George's  books  were  prac- 
tically out  of  print  and  unavailable  except  at  very  high 
Drices  in  book  stores,  the  work  of  the  Foundation  becomes 
more  significant — and  when  we  say  that  through  its  efforts 
100,000  books  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
pamphlets  and  another  half  million  of  advertising  pieces 
have  been  printed  and  distributed,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Foundation  is  indeed  serving  the  ends  that  Robert  Schal- 
kenbach envisioned. 

In  1926  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  trustees  was  to  find 
the  25th  Anniversary  Edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
that  was  being  printed  at  $1.75  and  $2.00  a  copy  by 
Doubleday  Doran,  and  arrange  for  a  new  printing — a 
dollar  edition — which  was  for  the  most  part  given  to  lead- 
ing libraries  throughout  the  United  States. 


The  second  major  move  was  to  obtain  from  Dr.  John 
Dewey  an  Appreciation  of  Henry  George,  and  the  services 
of  Professor  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  in  condensing  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  for  what  we  might  call  "tabloid  use." 
The  resulting  book,  "Significant  Paragraphs  from  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  with  its  collection  of  expressions  of  opinions 
from  leading  economists  as  to  the  utility  and  desirability 
of  land  value  taxation,  forced  the  Foundation  to  run 
into  four  editions,  totaling  16,500  copies,  all  of  which  were 
sold  to  schools,  colleges,  and  the  general  public,  and  to 
some  extent  to  already  active  Single  Taxers. 

This  popular  book  was  published  in  Braille  for  the 
blind,  and  sent  as  a  gift  of  the  Foundation  to  100  libraries 
for  the  blind  in  1927  and  1928. 

Then,  as  the  so-called  prosperous  era  drew  to  a  close, 
and  people  could  not  deny  signs  of  impending  unemploy- 
ment, we  felt  the  need  for  a  new,  well  edited,  unabridged 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  In  1929,  the  Foundation  stood 
the  expense  of  new  plates — obtained  the  most  pains- 
taking kind  of  editorial  work,  done  by  Arthur  C.  Pleydell, 
well  known  for  his  ever  loyal  devotion  to  the  cause, — 
and  launched  its  first  printing  under  its  own  imprint — 
calling  this  new  edition  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty". 

Since  1929,  45,317  of  these  books  have  been  printed, 
and,  if  the  recent  Modern  Library  Series  is  included  (for 
the  Foundation  has  just  finished  loaning  its  plates  to  this 
company,  in  order  to  produce  a  Random  House,  Modern 
Library  version) — we  find  a  total  of  50,317  unabridged 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  released  directly  because  of  this 
Foundation's  work. 

The  Vanguard  Press  was  also  assisted  in  the  issuing  of 
4,000  abridgements  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" — edited 
by  our  honored  chairman,  Mrs.  deMille,  and  the  late 
Louis  F.  Post. 

Abridgements,  tabloid  version,  and  unabridged  work 
sponsored  therefore,  total  73,337,  and  the  balance  of  26,663 
books  represent  the  other  Henry  George  titles  such  as 
"Science  of  Political  Economy,"  "Social  Problems," 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade?"  and  several  thousand  titles 
of  books  closely  allied  to  Georgeist  principles. 

All  of  these  books  were  printed  in  bright  new  editions 
for  this  generation  to  read,  even  as  the  Fels  Fund  printed 
George's  books  for  the  early  1900's  to  read!  All  books 
written  by  Henry  George  were  priced  at  the  modest  price 
of  $1.00,  and  the  Foundation  has  prepaid  postage  in  order 
to  further  accommodate  purchasers  and  bring  the  books 
within  reach  of  all. 

I  have  heard  it  said  often  of  late — "Well,  the  reason  you 
are  distributing  books  is  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
Henry  George  School."  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
School  with  its  splendid  technique,  and  splendid  teaching 
methods,  has  been  responsible  for  the  use  of  many  books, 
25,000  of  that  100,000  to  be  exact. 
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But  I  should  like  to  explain  that  since  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Foundation's  existence,  it  has  been  able  to  create 
channels  of  interest  in  the  general  public  as  well  as  in 
Single  Tax  centers,  that  have  resulted  in  an  average  yearly 
distribution  of  about  5,000  to  6,000  books. 

This  work  goes  on  steadily,  even  when  School  and  Ex- 
tension classes  use  the  book  in  great  numbers, — and  it 
is  of  these  methods  whereby  the  Foundation  obtains  the 
permanent  interest  of  an  entirely  different  portion  of  the 
general  public  each  year,  that  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
the  next  few  minutes. 

We  found  that  merely  printing  the  books  was  of  course 
not  enough.  To  obtain  readers,  in  addition  to  the  methods 
evolved  by  the  School,  certain  vigorous  promotion  cam- 
paigns had  to  be  waged  each  year,  and  the  following 
media  were  therefore  concentrated  upon: 

1.  Advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

2.  Advertising  by  direct  mail. 

3.  Obtaining   wide   bookstore   distribution   by   making 
friendly  contacts  and  obtaining  orders  on  a  large  scale 
from  bookdealers  and  jobbers. 

4.  By  publicity. 

5.  By  asking  Single  Taxers  to  cooperate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  and  pamphlets. 

6.  By  planning  exhibits. 

7.  By  running  prize  essay  contests  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  early  years  of  the  Foundation's  existence. 

8.  By  seeing  to  it  that  our  books  were  used  as  required 
reading  in  schools  and  colleges. 

ADVERTISING.  A  constant  stream  of  newcomers  to  the 
movement  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  what  we  call  "spot" 
ads.  They  are  not  very  big;  we  place  them  only  in  maga- 
zines that  have  proven  drawing  power,  but  the  steady 
correspondence  engendered  among  people  who  are  new  to 
the  teachings  of  Henry  George,  and  the  resultant  inclusion 
of  them  in  Georgeist  work  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Foundation's  programme. 

DIRECT-MAIL  ADVERTISING.  Each  month  some  new 
group,  some  new  list  of  several  thousand  names  is  selected. 
Test  mailings  are  made  introducing  to  these  people  news 
of  the  books  and  general  knowledge  of  Henry  George  and 
the  movement.  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  on 
smaller  mailings,  the  way  is  shown  to  swing  into  larger 
mailings.  Among  the  groups  reached  in  this  way  are 
the  accountants,  school  superintendents,  all  associations 
whose  membership  is  interested  in  government,  economics, 
and  the  social  sciences.  Thousands  have  been  added  to 
the  Schalkenbach  lists,  and  other  thousands  have  later 
taken  up  active  School  work  because  of  their  initial  con- 
tact with  Foundation  mailings. 

BOOKSTORES.  When  the  Foundation  started  printing 
George's  writings  it  had  no  bookstore  contacts.  Each 
year  several  letters  have  gone  out  to  dealers,  until  gradually 
thousands  of  dealers  know  where  they  can  get  the  George 


books,  and  other  thousands  are  able  to  stock  the  books. 
One  of  the  most  important  recent  additions  to  the  long 
list  of  dealers  who  carry  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  the 
Concord  Book  Shop  in  the  Paramount  Building,  43d 
Street  and  Broadway.  In  the  busy  seasons  this  shop 
moves  on  an  average  of  25  copies  every  two  weeks.  Out- 
lets are  procured  from  the  large  jobbing  houses,  so  that 
whether  a  library  or  an  individual  contacts  the  dealers 
or  the  supply  houses,  our  books  are  instantly  available. 

The  cost  of  books  to  dealers  is  kept  very  low,  practically 
on  a  subsidy  basis,  in  order  to  foster  the  display  and  sale 
of  George's  chief  works.  The  extension  courses  of  the 
School,  and  the  colleges  are  likewise  given  books  in  quanti- 
ties at  extremely  low  rates  to  encourage  wide  distribution 
and  use. 

PUBLICITY.  Since  inception,  the  Foundation  has  noted 
articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers  written  in  favorable 
vein,  which  could  be  used,  if  reproduced,  for  direct  propa- 
ganda. Such  articles  have  been  reproduced  by  the 
thousands  and  distributed.  Among  notable  publicity 
events  are  the  following — all  reproduced  in  huge  quantities 
and  given  tremendous  circulation : 

1.  Two    editorials    in    Liberty,    written   by    Mr     Mac 
Fadden,  but  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  Ingersoll,  one  o 
our  directors,  and  also  our  late  president,    Mr.   Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy. 

2.  An    article    on    "Progress    and    Poverty,"    entitle< 
"Three  Capital  Ratios,"  written  by  Mr.  Roy  Foulke  o 
Dun  and  Bradstreet,  after  he  had  called,  in  answer  to  on 
of  our  advertisements,  at  our  office,  and  had  obtained 
copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

An  interesting  experiment  with  the  Financial  World 
resulted  in  the  publication  throughout  the  summer  oi 
extremely  favorable  reviews  for  "The  Science  of  Political 
Economy,"  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  "Protection 
or  Free  Trade?"  (this  latest  appearing  in  the  Septem- 
ber 7,  1938  issue.)  Through  such  reviews  many  order.' 
for  the  books  have  been  received,  new  contacts  made  I 
and  some  have  written  enthusiastically  for  the  Corre- 
spondence Course  offered  by  the  Henry  George  School 
and  with  which  every  newcomer  is  automatically  acquaintec 
when  he  receives  Schalkenbach  literature. 

Since  November,  1937,  more  than  500  people  have  en 
rolled  in  the  Correspondence  Course  of  the  School 
because  of  the  Schalkenbach  activities. 

The  cooperation  that  Single  Taxeis  give  at  Christmas 
time  and  in  the  spring  by  the  purchase  of  books  and  pam 
phlets  to  be  given  to  strangers,  is  also  a  tremendous  helj 
in  forwarding  knowledge  of  the  movement  and  of  Henn 
George's  ideas.  The  Foundation  owes  a  deep  debt  o 
gratitude  to  the  many  who  faithfully  continue  little  privat 
missionary  activities  of  their  own  that  yield  the  mos 
interesting  kind  of  fruit.  We  cannot  always  inforn 
people  when  and  how  their  particular  friend  began  b 
enter  into  the  work,  or  began  to  buy  more  books,  or  d< 
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nore  things  for  the  cause — but  we  can  assure  those  who 
ave  given  books  in  times  past,  that  this  happens  very 

ten.  We  know  because  we  keep  an  index  card  of  every- 
ne  who  receives  these  gift  books. 

FOREIGN  CONTACTS.  The  Foundation  had  a  large 
jreign  correspondence.  It  endeavors  to  maintain  an 

ternational  acquaintance,  and  it  has  always  rendered 
n  international  book  service.  It  supplies  people  in  out- 
:-the-way  parts  of  the  world,  and  keeps  them  advised 
irough  its  mailings  of  what  is  new  in  books  and  activities. 

EXHIBITS.  Every  so  often  there  comes  an  opportunity 
5  arrange  an  exhibit,  or  to  cooperate  with  a  Book  Fair 
r  an  Exposition,  or  the  work  some  large  publisher  is 
oing,  in  displaying  books  and  pamphlets.  These  oppor- 
inities  are  seized,  and  the  resulting  publicity  and  interest 
imulated  is  valuable. 

WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  Twice  a  year 
•ofessors  and  teachers  receive  letters  from  the  Founda- 
on  telling  them  of  the  new  books  and  pamphlets  that 
in  be  used  in  history,  economics  and  social  science 
aurses.  The  work  that  Mr.  Walter  Fairchild,  a  trustee, 
xomplished  in  1931  and  1932  has  been  of  greatest  value 
i  establishing  the  books  in  the  assigned  reading  courses 

leading  colleges  throughout  the  nation.     A  letter  from 

student  explains  how  well  integrated  with  the  general 
:onomics  course  is  this  material  from  the  Foundation: 

"I  am  a  student  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
1.  It  was  just  last  fall  that  I  carried  on  a  course  in  Taxa- 
on  under  Professor  E.  H  .Hahne.  The  requirement  in  this 
surse  was  to  compile  our  class  notes  and  reading  assign- 
icnts  into  one.  This  bulk  was  to  be  bound  into  a  book 

order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course.  Reading  assign- 
lent  sheets  were  handed  out,  and  upon  one  of  them  there 
jpeared  "H.  G.  Brown,  Significant  Paragraphs  from 
3rogress  and  Poverty,'  from  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
on,  11  Park  Place,  New  York.  Cloth,  90  pages,  50 
;nts." 

From  our  file  of  2,000  university  professors  who  are  in 
>uch  with  our  offerings,  evidence  often  comes  to  us  long 
ter  the  initial  service  is  rendered  by  the  supply  of  books 
r  pamphlets,  that  they  are  indeed  using  our  material 
ich  semester.  Regularly  60  copies  go  to  Princeton, 
University  of  Illinois,  and  many  other  colleges  receive 
uantities  of  the  unabridged  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
ir  class  work.  After  a  recent  mailing  of  a  general  letter 
;eking  to  increase  the  use  of  George's  books  in  the  courses, 
e  received  the  following  typical  response: 

"I  have  noticed  that  you  published  at  very  reasonable 
ites  some  years  ago,  various  works  of  Henry  George. 

am  going  to  give  a  course  here  next  year  in  which  we 
ill  make  a  fairly  detailed  study  of  this  thinker.  Is 
icre  any  such  thing  from  your  press  as  the  collected 
orks  of  Henry  George?" 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  all  this  emphasis  upon  the 
aoks  is  for  two  purposes: 


1.  To  carry  out  the  express  wishes  of  our  Founder. 

2.  To  keep  Henry  George's  message  before  the  world, 
with  the  hope  that  from  the  books  and  the  reading  thereof, 
some  day  a  great  forward  political  "push"  can  be  made 
that  will  bring  forth  land  value  taxation   in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  in  making  the  books  readily  accessible 
we  are  truly  the  Foundation  upon  which  others  can  build 
a  firm  structure  for  the  future  security  and  economic 
welfare  of  mankind. 

ANTOINETTE  WAMBOUGH, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation, 
11  Park  Place,  New  York. 

A  World  Survey 

ADDRESS  BY  MISS  MARGARET  E.  BATEMAN  AT 

THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS  IN 
TORONTO,   CANADA,   SEPTEMBER  8,  1938 

\\ 7 HEN  your  committee  invited  me  to  speak  to  this 
*  •  assembly,  they  suggested  that  my  subject  be  "A 
World  Survey."  I  should  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
choose  such  an  imposing  topic  myself!  I  was  glad  to 
find,  however,  in  preparing  this  survey  that  there  were 
many  sources  from  which  I  could  obtain  authentic  infor- 
mation, and  that  there  are  numerous  publications  advo- 
cating land  value  taxation  and  the  Henry  George  phil 
osophy  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I  should  like  to 
mention  especially: 

Land  and  Liberty,  published  in  London,  England. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  published  in  New  York. 

The  Freeman,  published  in  New  York. 

Democracy,  published  in  New  York. 

No  Taxes,  published  in  California. 

The  Square  Deal,  published  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

Progress,  published  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  Standard,  published  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

The  Liberator,  published  in  Western  Australia. 

The  People's  Advocate,  published  in  South  Australia. 

The  New  Commonweal  of  New  Zealand,  published  in 
Auckland,  N.  Z. 

The  Free  People,  published  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

Many  other  publications  are  devoted  to  the  same  cause, 
but  those  mentioned  are  published  in  English,  and  I  found 
their  articles  very  excellent  indeed.  The  publicity  afforded 
through  these  papers  is..extending  the  Henry  George 
philosophy  to  large  numbers  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

May  I  say,  that  in  spite  of  my  hesitancy  to  deal  with 
such  an  all-inclusive  subject,  "A  World  Survey,"  seems 
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to  me  to  be  particularly  appropriate  to  this  Henry  George 
Congress,  because  if  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  sym- 
pathies and  viewpoint  were  world-wide,  that  man  was 
Henry  George!  One  cannot  read  or  study  his  work, 
without  a  realization  of  his  world.outlook,  his  desire  to 
make  a  contribution,  not  only  to  one  nation,  race  or 
creed,  but  to  mankind. 

Another  reason  that  I  find  this  world  outlook  (or  "World 
Survey")  particularly  interesting,  is  that  when  my  friends 
asked  me  to  explain  what  this  Henry  George  Movement 
or  Philosophy  really  means,  my  first  impulse  is  to  remind 
them  that  this  world  or  planet  we  call  the  earth  is  a  spin- 
ning ball  on  which  we  travel  some  68,000  miles  per  hour 
(and  can  still  admire  Mr.  Hughes  for  his  average  of  250!) 
and  that  inhabiting  this  earth  there  are  a  fairly  small 
number  of  human  beings  (probably  less  than  two  billions), 
but  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  earth  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  no  matter  on  what  part  of  it  they 
live,  and  regardless  of  their  color,  race,  creed,  speech  or 
customs. 

The  resources  of  this  earth  are  so  remarkable  that  with 
the  aid  of  science  these  few  human  beings  are  now  able 
to  produce  far  more  than  the  necessities  of  life.  They 
can  have  luxuries  as  well.  Our  needs  can  be  lavishly 
provided  for,  if  only  mankind  has  freedom  of  access  to 
the  earth. 

It  is  only  a  step  then  to  the  problem  of  why  millions 
of  people  cannot  procure  everything  they  need,  and  why 
they  are  so  shut  out  from  the  resources  of  the  earth  that 
they  cannot  feed  or  cloth  themselves,  but  must  depend 
upon  the  charity  of  others  or  starve  to  death. 

We  are  then  face  to  face  with  the  question  raised  by 
Henry  George,  the  question  of  progress  and  poverty—- 
of poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty! 

Let  us  look  around  the  earth  today.  Our  material 
progress  has  been  amazing.  The  radio  flashes  news 
around  the  earth  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  An  aeroplane 
dashes  around  the  globe  in  four-and-a-half  days.  Human 
beings  seem  to  have  conquered  the  sea  and  the  air,  and  yet 
they  have  not  conquered  unemployment — poverty — strikes 
— and  wars.  We  know  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
happiness,  peace  and  plenty  are  utterly  impossible  of 
attainment  by  the  majority  of  the  two  billion  human 
beings  inhabiting  this  earth. 

We  believe  that  Henry  George  opened  the  way  to  a 
correction  of  this  state  of  world  affairs.  We  also  believe 
that  the  monopoly  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  earth, 
and  the  unnatural  trade  barriers,  are  fundamentally 
responsible  for  the  present  world  economic  situation. 
As  a  writer  in  one  of  the  Henry  George  publications 
recently  put  it,  "We  know  that  private  ownership  of  a 
single  acre  of  land  gives  to  the  title-holder  the  power  to 
say  who  may  come  on  this  acre,  how  long  he  may  stay 
there,  what  he  may  do  while  there,  as  well  as  how  much 
of  his  production  he  must  part  with  for  the  permission 


to  be  there  and  work.  It  is  obvious  that  if  one  man  ownec 
all  the  earth,  he  would  have  the  power  to  regulate  thi 
lives  of  all  the  rest  of  humanity." 

If  we  may  look  backward  for  a  moment,  I  should  lifc 
to  quote  and  emphasize  a  passage  from  a  speech  by  th 
late  Sir  George  Fowlds  of  New  Zealand.  It  seems  t 
throw  much  light  on  the  danger  of  the  present  world  lam 
monopoly.  Sir  George  said:  "It  is  estimated  that  whei 
Persia  perished,  1  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  all  th 
land;  Egypt  went  down  when  2  per  cent  owned  97  pe 
cent  of  all  the  wealth;  Babylon  died  when  2  per  cen 
owned  all  the  wealth  and  Rome  expired  when  1,800  me; 
possessed  all  the  then  known  world."  What  do  we  fim 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  A.D. ? 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  Graham  Peace  in  his  book,  "The  Great  Robbery, 
published  in  1933,  shows  that  when  the  last  survey  wa 
made,  some  40,000  people  in  Great  Britain  (one-tenth  c 

1  per  cent)  owned  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  country 
The  remaining  one-quarter  was  held  by  about  2  per  cem 
while  the  remainder  of  the  people  (some  44  million)  own 
no  land  whatever. 

In  Scotland,  96.4  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  no  Ian 
It  was  held  by  3.6  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  Ireland,  the  same  survey  showed  that  1.4  per  cer 
of  the  population  owned  all  the  land  (some  20  millio 
acres),  while  about  five  million  people  held  not  a  sing! 
inch  of  land  that  they  could  call  their  own. 

Mr.  Peace  further  states:  "Small  wonder  that  betwe 
May,  1851  and  December,  1920,  no  less  than  4,338,1 
natives — the  real  owners  of  Irish  soil — emigrated 
permanent  residence  abroad.  The  great  majority  we 
to  America — and  increased  the  rental  value  of  that  count 
for  the  landlords  there." 

May    I    recall    again    the    figures? — Scotland,    3.6 
cent  owning  the  land;  Ireland,  1.4  per  cent;  Great  Brita 

2  per  cent ;  and  then  go  back  to  Egypt,  2  per  cent ;  Pers 
1  per  cent;  Rome,  2  per  cent.     These  figures  have  a  ve 
startling  significance. 

Those  who  hold  titles  to  land  in  Great  Britain  seem 
have  been  quite  successful  in  escaping  taxation  on  th 
holdings.     Land  that  is  held  out  of  use,  even  today, 
exempt  from  taxation.     (And  yet  there  is  a  tax  of 
cents  a  pound  on  tea!)     In  London  and  many  other  citi 
buildings  are  also  exempt  from  taxation  if  they  are  n 
producing  a  revenue.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  industry  a 
business,  food  and  clothing,  gasoline  and  tea  and  almc 
all  commodities  are  taxed  so  heavily  that  people  are  findi 
it  almost  impossible  to  carry  the  load  ? 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  histo 
of  the  large  estates  in  Great  Britain  and  how  they  we 
acquired.  This  year,  the  Marquess  of  Bute  sold  1 
estates,  said  to  be  valued  at  £40,000,000,  and  whi 
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deluded  half  the  City  of  Cardiff— some  20,000  houses- 
,000  shops,  several  theatres,  a  huge  steel  works  and 
umerous  factories.  The  estates  are  said  to  cover  117,000 
cres  and  from  his  coal  royalties  alone,  the  Marquess' 
icome  amounted  to  £109,277  or  over  half  a  million  dol- 
irs  a  year!  In  testifying  before  the  Coal  Commission, 
le  Marquess  said  that  the  property  had  been  granted 
is  ancestor  in  1547-1550.  One  of  the  commissioners 
•ointed  out  that  King  Edward  VI  died  at  the  age  of 
fteen,  and  that  this  "ancestor"  who  was  one  of  the  guard- 
ins  of  the  King,  had  in  effect  granted  himself  enormous 
reas  of  land  which  were  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the 
rown. 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  commented  on  the  sale 
f  these  estates  as  follows:  "While  every  Welshman 
ngs  'Land  of  My  Fathers,'  a  Scots  Marquess,  with  a 
3ng  and  doubtful  pedigree,  sells  half  their  proudest  city 

0  an  English  syndicate  which  expects  to  find  the  enter- 
rise  a  good  investment.     A  good  investment  it  will  be 
ut  not  for  Wales!" 

I  should  like  to  say  here  that  we  are  not  condemning 
indlords  as  individuals.  Landlords  are  not  any  more 
ssponsible  in  this  matter  than  are  other  members  of 
Dciety.  The  private  appropriation  of  rent  and  the 
lonopoly  of  the  earth's  resources  is  not  an  individual 
rong,  it  is  a  social  wrong. 

Last  year  a  bill  was  passed,  providing  for  £66,000,000 
3  be  paid  to  owners  of  titles  to  the  coal  mines  of  Great 
ritain.  One  Member  of  Parliament  pointed  out  that  in 
le  last  ten  years,  royalty  owners,  or  those  holding  title 
properties,  had  received  over  £50,000,000;  and  the 
line  operators,  £19,000,000.  This  man  said  that  he 
imself  had  worked  in  the  mines  for  22  years,  and  during 
lat  period  had  faced  great  dangers,  run  great  risks, 
nd  was  sometimes  brought  home  brutally  injured.  He 
rew  during  that  whole  period,  less  than  £2,000.  (This 
ould  average  about  $450  a  year — less  than  $40  a  month.) 
e  pointed  out  that  the  mine  operators  furnished  capital 
nd  labor,  the  coal  miner  used  his  labor  in  the  production 
:  coal,  and  the  landlord,  who  did  nothing,  was  awarded 
lis  huge  sum  for  ceasing  to  rob  the  people!  (I  wonder 

the  people  realize  that  they  themselves  must  pay  this 
66,000,000,  and  so  the  robbery  does  not  cease — but  is 
ontinued!) 

In  Scotland,  twenty-five  landowners  claim  to  own 
ne-third  of  all  the  land  of  their  country.  It  was  said 
lat  in  one  glen  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  Wolfe 

1  the   18th  century  raised  a  whole  regiment  of  fighting 
icn  for  Quebec,  there  is  now  only  one  family — that  of  a 
ame-keeper.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  unemploy- 
lent  in  Great  Britain  or  anywhere  else,  when  men  are 
D  shut  out  from  the  earth,  the  source  of  all  wealth? 

In  fairness  to  these  landowners,  I  want  to  say  that  some 
f  them  (or  at  least  one  of  them)  is  apparently  unselfish 
nd  foresighted  enough  to  see  the  injustice  of  the  land 


system,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  correct  it.  I  was  told 
by  an  Englishman  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  a  Scottish 
laird  who  owns  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  acres, 
had  the  courage  to  broadcast  a  speech  the  other  day, 
in  which  he  told  his  listeners  that  he  was  definitely  in 
favor  of  land  value  taxation,  as  he  realized  that  the 
large  estates  in  Scotland  must  be  released  again  to  the 
people. 

There  is  really  much  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  before 
long  institute  a  better  system.  The  question  of  land  value 
taxation  is  again  becoming  a  very  live  one,  and  among 
other  organizations  and  schools  throughout  the  country 
where  the  Henry  George  philosophy  is  being  taught,  the 
United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and 
various  Leagues  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  doing  good 
work.  A  recently  elected  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  R.  R.  Stokes,  is  adding  weight  to  the  movement, 
and  has  recently  organized  among  the  members  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  committee  to 
extend  the  campaign  for  the  taxation  of  land  values,  and 
to  promote  the  policy  through  all  the  available  Parlia- 
mentary channels.  The  very  excellent  journal,  Land  and 
Liberty  of  London,  is  constantly  urging  the  taxation  of 
land  values,  and  at  the  present  time  the  London  County 
Council  as  well  as  some  230  municipalities  have  petitioned 
Parliament  for  the  right  to  tax  land  value  for  the  public 
revenue. 

A  man  who  is  following  the  progress  of  the  Henry  George 
Movement  in  Great  Britain  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"I  believe  you  will  see  the  application  of  this  system  in 
England  before  any  other  place."  (I  have  been  betting 
on  California,  but  I  may  have  to  change  my  mind!) 

An  Englishman  who  was  in  Montreal  recently  told  me 
that  I  could  definitely  state  at  this  Congress  that  if  the 
next  Government  in  Great  Britain  is  in  any  sense  a  "Left- 
ist" one  (provided  their  platform  is  not  too  radically 
extreme),  there  is  certain  to  be  some  measure  of  land  value 
taxation  put  into  effect.  He  went  on  to  say  that  this 
will  be  due  to  the  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  Henry 
Georgeists  in  Great  Britain. 

GERMANY 

In  our  "World  Survey,"  let  us  turn  now  from  Great 
Britain  to  Germany.  In  1933  about  400  people  owned 
an  average  of  13,000  acres  each.  One  million  owned  only 
6^4  acres  each.  Mr.  Hitler  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
land  of  Germany  must  be  released  for  use,  but  at  present 
it  would  seem  that  nothing  of  a  really  constructive  nature 
is  being  dorie.  In  fact  legislation  has  recently  been  adopted 
to  prevent  the  free  sale  and  purchase  of  land  holdings. 
This  law  will  restrict  the  number  of  owners  of  land. 

ITALY 

Italy  is  in  about  the  same  position  as  Germany.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  land  is  owned  by  less  than  4 
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per  cent  of  the  land  owners.  There  has  been  an  extension 
of  "share-cropping"  and  an  enormous  growth  in  rural 
unemployment.  Peasant  ownership  of  the  land  has  been 
decreasing  during  the  last  ten  years. 

For  the  year  1935  official  Roman  statistics  show  that 
about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  landowners  possess 
47  per  cent  of  all  the  cultivated  land — some  12,000  men 
possess  almost  as  much  as  the  remaining  2,465,922  put 
together.  And  this  situation  exists  in  a  country  where 
there  are  some  350  people  per  square  mile — a  total  of 
43,000,000  people,  with  about  40,000,000  owing  no  land 
whatever ! 

HUNGARY 

In  Hungary,  in  spite  of  so-called  "Land  Reform"  in 
1920,  30.3  per  cent  of  all  cultivated  land  consists  of 
estates  of  more  than  1,400  acres,  owned  by  about  1,200 
proprietors.  The  biggest  of  these  is  the  Esterhazy 
Estate,  its  area  of  223,287  acres  including  not  less  than 
159  villages. 

In  contrast  to  these  figures,  there  are  1,500,000  small 
holdings  up  to  five  acres,  totalling  11.9  per  cent  of  the 
cultivated  area  owned  by  864,403  people  and  1,250,349 
farm  hands  (including  their  families,  in  all,  about  3,000,000 
people)  or  one-third  of  the  population,  own  no  land  what- 
ever. 

POLAND 

And  now,  we  turn  to  Poland.  Of  Poland's  34,000,000 
people,  70  per  cent  are  peasants.  These  unfortunate 
people  live,  or  rather  exist,  in  appalling  conditions.  Their 
poverty  is  incredible. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  Polish  aristrocrat  has  an  estate 
of  100,000  acres,  and  it  takes  him  three  weeks  to  travel 
around  his  property  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Another 
noble  owns  340,000  acres. 

When  we  think  of  these  tremendous  estates,  and  the 
great  need  of  the  people  for  land,  we  know  that  Poland, 
too,  needs  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A  land  reform  administration  was  appointed  to  function 
until  1936,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  having  completed  its  work  of  rendering  small 
farms  more  important  in  the  National  economy.  Between 
1921  and  1930  this  administration  had  increased  the 
number  of  small  farm  owners  (5  to  25  acres)  by  12  per 
cent.  The  25  to  125  acre  farm  owners  had  increased 
8  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  owners  of  200  to  1,250 
acres  had  increased  by  69  persons,  but  their  total  acreage 
was  reduced  by  775,000  acres  or  27  per  cent. 

RUSSIA 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  progress  in  Russia.  The 
citizens  of  Russia  are  now  guaranteed  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly  and  meetings, 


freedom  of  street  processions  and  demonstrations;  women 
have  equal  rights  with  men,  equal  and  direct  suffrage  by 
secret  ballot.  These  are  all  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Whether  in  practice  these  high  principles  will  be 
maintained,  time  will  prove,  but  since  the  Constitution 
was  written  there  have  been  more  executions,  more  poli- 
tical imprisonments,  more  dismissals  and  degradation  of 
officials  in  Soviet  Russia,  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  new  Constitution  is  in  certain  respects  a  challenge 
to  our  •  so-called  Democratic  form  of  government,  and 
although  as  in  British  law  the  land  is  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  State,  there  is  apparently  in  Russia  nc 
systematic  assessment  and  just  collection  of  the  community- 
crated  land  rent  for  revenue.  Free  trade  has  not  been 
instituted,  and  our  own  principles  of  taxation  are  in  full 
swing. 

Prior  to  1930  small  peasant  farming  predominated  in 
Russian  agricultural  economy.  By  1936,  however,  more 
than  18  million  peasant  households  or  89  per  cent  were 
combined  into  250,000  collective  farms.  In  1928  collec- 
tive and  state  farms  accounted  for  3  per  cent  of  farm 
acrage.  By  1935  they  included  over  90  per  cent. 

SPAIN 

And  now  we  come  to  Spain.  Before  the  recent  invasior 
1  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  51.5  per  cent  of  the  lane 
14  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  33.2  per  cent  of  the  land 
20  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  11.1  per  cent  of  the  lane 
25  per  cent  (85  per  cent  of  the  people  2.2  per  cent  of  th 
land). 

40  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  none  of  the  land. 
One  writer  says:  "Three  million  agricultural  worker 
toiling  for  absentee  landlords  worked  from  12  to  16  hour 
a  day  for  miserably  low  wages.  More  than  half  of  th 
country  was  owned  by  big  landlords  numbering  scarce! 
50,000  in  a  land  of  24,000,000  people— 9,600,000  peopl 
(40  per  cent)  had  no  land,  and  a  total  of  15,600,000  (6 
per  cent)  owned  only  2.2  per  cent." 

The  London  Evening  Standard  recently  said:  "Ther 
will  be  no  peace  in  Spain  until  the  land  problem  has  bee 
satisfactorily  solved." 

Last  summer  I  met  a  young  woman  whose  family  ha 
lost  everything  in  Spain  (some  of  them  their  lives),  an 
we  talked  about  the  Henry  George  philosophy.  She  ha 
never  heard  of  it  before,  but  she  said  to  me:  "If  only  w 
had  had  that  system,  my  country  would  not  be  in  the 
position  it  is  today." 

The  Henry  George  Movement  was  progressing  well  i 
Spain  before  the  present  war — George's  works  were  trans 
lated  into  Spanish  and  a  splendid  monthly  paper  wa 
published — but  the  effort  was  too  late.  We  can  onl 
hope  that  other  countries  will  take  warning! 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 
From  Spain  we  look  towards  Japan  and  China. 
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A  system  of  survey  and  valuation  of  land  was  in  progress 
in  China  in  1936,  but  for  centuries  this  country  has  been 
held  by  a  comparatively  few  landowners.  The  Voice 
of  China,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  support  of  ground 
rent  revenue  and  the  abolition  of  taxation,  stated  in  July 
1937,  that  a  committee  had  been  at  work  for  four  years 
and  had  produced  a  policy  for  socializing  the  economic 
rent  and  the  abolition  of  taxation.  Some  1,200  delegates 
were  to  have  met  at  Nanking  last  September.  The 
Japanese  invasion  frustrated  this,  and  the  first  building 
destroyed  was  the  publication  headquarters  of  the  Voice 
jf  China,  but  if  I  know  anything  of  Henry  Georgeists, 
I  am  sure  that  some  of  these  1,200  people  will  revive  the 
programme  when  the  war  is  over. 

In  regard  to  Japan  a  recent  article  states,  "It  is  claimed 
that  Japan  must  have  foreign  outlets  for  its  people. 
Actually,  the  density  of  population  in  Japan  is  little  more 
than  half  that  of  Belgium  and  only  half  that  of  England. 
But  the  Japan  Year  Book,  1936,  shows  that  one-half 
the  arable  land  in  Japan  (7*4  million  acres)  is  owned  by 
1,000,000  people  or  about  \}4  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, while  some  33,000,000  get  their  living  on  rented 
agricultural  land.  Of  these,  22,000,000  are  trying  to 
;xist  on  approximately  one  acre  per  household.  Not 

ly  must  they  pay  a  high  rent  for  that  small  area,  but 
they  are  also  heavily  taxed.  It  is  this  that  causes  the 
aoverty  and  all  the  so-called  over-crowding  or  over- 
Dopulation.  The  cure  for  these  evils  and  the  lack  of  markets 
:or  the  Japanese  people  lies  in  remedying  that  situa- 
tion." 

The  other  day  I  talked  with  a  woman  who  has  spent  the 
:ast  twenty-five  years  in  Japan.  She  is  a  social  worker,  and 
she  said  this:  "We  used  to  think  that  Japan  needed  more 
:olonies — that  she  had  more  people  than  could  be  sup- 
Dorted  on  that  small  area  of  the  earth.  Then  for  a  time 
»ve  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  birth  control — the  popu- 
ation  was  growing  too  rapidly;  but  lately  most  of  us 
lave  decided  that  the  real  trouble  in  Japan  is  economic 
—and  when  we  see  whole  families  trying  to  exist  on  an 
acre  of  land  upon  which  they  must  pay  rent  and  taxes, 
have  felt  that  this  awful  war  may  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, because  it  will  so  increase  the  taxes  that  the  people 
:annot  submit,  but  will  take  steps  to  obtain  more  land 
for  themselves,  not  in  China,  but  in  their  own  country!" 

Someone  said,  "More  can  be  made  out  of  man  by  owning 
the  land  he  lives  on,  than  by  owning  the  man."  Think 
3f  twenty-two  million  people,  twice  the  population  of 
Canada — living  on  one  acre  of  land  per  family,  and  pay- 
ing rent  and  taxes  on  that. 

In  January,  1938,  there  was  an  average  indebtedness 
of  $290  on  every  farm  in  Japan. 

SOUTH   AFRICA 

The  picture  in  South  Africa  is  somewhat  brighter. 

At  the   present   time,  Johannesburg,   the  largest  city, 


levies  the  whole  of  its  local  taxes  on  land  values  alone. 
Pretoria,  the  Capital,  takes  all  but  a  small  part  of  its  revenue 
from  the  same  source.  In  the  City  of  Durban,  the  rate 
on  buildings  and  improvements  is  half  that  on  land 
values. 

A  newspaper  item  in  the  Montreal  Star,  in  February 
of  this  year,  stated  that  iii  1937,  ten  million  dollars  worth 
of  new  buildings  were  erected  in  Durban,  with  the  rush 
to  build  still  continuing  into  1938.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  one  of  our  classes,  that  as  Montreal  has  about  seven 
times  the  population  of  Durban,  if  we  were  under  the  same 
system  which  encourages  building  and  improvements, 
we  should  have  a  seventy  million  dollar  programme  of 
building  this  year — and  needless  to  say — no  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  F.  A.  W.  Lucas  of  Johannesburg  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  Henry  George  philosophy,  and  his  paper, 
The  Free  People,  celebrated  its  first  birthday  in  June, 
this  year.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  move- 
ment for  land  value  taxation  is  making  progress  in  South 
Africa. 

In  noting  the  conditions  in: 

NORTHERN  NIGERIA  (West  Africa) 

We  Canadians  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  succeeded  in  instituting  what  the  London  Times 
described  as  "the  most  far-seeing  measure  of  conservative 
statesmanship  West  African  has  ever  known,"  was  the 
Canadian-born  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Percu  Giruard. 
(I  think  we  should  have  kept  him  here  in  Canada.)  This 
gentleman  recommended  "a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  lands  of  the  Protectorate."  This 
was  incorporated  with  native  laws — that  the  land  is  the 
property  of  the  people — held  in  trust  for  them  by  the 
chiefs,  who  have  not  the  power  of  alienation. 

This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Colonial  office,  and  the 
natives  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  land,  the 
Government  imposing  land  rents,  which  are  the  equivalent 
of  taxes. 

One  of  the  newspapers  stated  that,  "The  exclusion  of 
the  European  land  speculator  and  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  buy  and  sell  land,  and  of  freehold  tenure,  was  held  by 
the  authorities  to  be  essential  for  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants."  I  wonder  why  other  British 
High  Commissioners,  or  Statesmen,  fail  to  deal  with  the 
land  question  in  this  way? 

Shall  we  go  across  now  to — 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

From  this  part  of  the  world,  I  was  interested  in  the 
following  report:  "Throughout  all  Queensland,  all  New 
South  Wales  (including  Sydney)  14  Victorian  Muni- 
cipalities, parts  of  South  Australia  and  West  Australia, 
also  a  great  part  of  New  Zealand  including  Wellington, 
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they  have  adopted  municipally  this  reformed  system  of 
raising  their  revenue  (that  is,  Land  Value  Taxation). 
All  improvements  on  the  land  are  therefore  free  from 
taxation,  and  so  buiding  can  go  on  unrestricted. 

The  report  further  states,  "In  every  case  the  system 
was  adopted  without  friction  except  from  land  specula- 
tors, and  so  just  and  beneficial  is  it  in  practice,  that  all 
attempts  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of  rating  improvements 
have  been  everwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  votes  of  the 
ratepayers." 

Louis  Wallis,  in  his  recent  book,  "Burning  Question," 
refers  to  the  progress  of  land  value  taxation  in  Australia, 
and  states,  "The  new  method  has  not  been  put  into  ex- 
clusive use  on  a  National  scale,  but  it  has  been  employed 
far  enough  to  prove  that  it  functions  effectively,  and  that 
the  principle  is  sound."  Forty-three  per  cent  of  New 
Zealand's  municipalities  which  include  57  per  cent  of  the 
population,  raise  all  their  revenues  from  land  value. 

And  now  across  the  Atlantic  to — 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

Some  progress  in  land  value  taxation  has  been  made 
in  Brazil,  where  although  the  rate  is  very  moderate  in 
amount,  a  number  of  states  have  adopted  some  measure 
of  the  policy.  There  is  a  strong  public  support  for  the 
Land  Value  Policy  in  the  Capital  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  a  systematic  valuation  of  land  has  been  made  in 
all  areas. 

In  Argentina  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
Province  of  Cordoba,  and  Cordoba  City  introduced  a 
land  value  rate  of  taxation  in  1927.  A  number  of  towns 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  have  also  adopted 
this  policy. 

In  his  book,  "Latin  America,"  published  in  1936,  Stephen 
Duggan,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion has  this  to  say:  "Estates  of  from  100,000  acres  to 
500,000  acres  exist  today  in  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  The  owners  of  many  of  these  estates  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  capital  or  in  Europe,  many  of 
them  visiting  their  estates  only  at  intervals.  The  more 
progressive  statesmen  look  forward  to  their  break-up  as 
a  result  of  increasing  taxation  and  advanced  legislation." 

In  North  America,  may  we  look  for  a  moment  at — 

MEXICO 

An  article  written  by  the  Reverend  John  O'Brien, 
Chaplain  of  the  Catholic  Students,  University  of  Illinois, 
gives  us  some  very  pointed  truths  about  the  situation  in 
Mexico.  It  says:  "Mexico,  too,  has  an  important 
lesson  and  warning  for  us  in  America.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  the  wealth  of  the  church  was  truly 
enormous.  Such  an  eminent  Catholic  historian  as  Aleman 
states  that  the  church  then  owned  more  than  half  of  all 
the  land  in  Mexico,  while  her  holdings  in  urban  property 


and  in  money,  was  tremendous.  She  was  the  chief  money- 
loaning  agency  of  the  age.  Meanwhile,  the  natives 
were  living  in  abject  poverty,  working  as  peons  for  a  few 
pennies  a  day.  The  National  Revolutionary  Party  now 
in  control  of  the  government  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
workers,  promising  to  secure  for  them  a  living  wage  and 
a  fair  division  of  the  land  among  the  natives. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  as  late  as  1910,  2  per  cent 
of  the  population  owned  70  per  cent  of  the  land,  while 
in  the  State  of  Morelos,  2  per  cent  owned  98  per  cent  of 
the  land. 

The  facts  of  history,  past  and  present,  give  added 
emphasis  to  the  words  of  Pius  XI,  as  to  the  only  effective 
method  of  combating  Communism,  namely,  by  correcting 
the  gross  inequalities  of  distribution  of  the  goods  of 
life." 

And  now  to  speak  of  our  own  countries — 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

The  United  States  has  one-twentieth  of  the  land  area 
of   this    planet.     Canada    has    another    one-twentieth- — 
that  together,  one-tenth  of    the  land  area  of   the  work 
is  in  these  two  countries. 

Up  to  the  present,  we  have  adopted  the  land  tenur 
systems  of  the  European  countries  and  Great  Britain 
No  such  thing  as  unemployment  was  known  here  as  Ion 
as  the  frontiers  reasonably  accessible  to  markets  wer 
still  open,  but  we  have  reached  the  time  now  where  w 
must  either  find  a  way  in  which  our  vacant  lands  an 
natural  resources  can  be  made  available  for  use,  or  continu 
to  make  the  same  mistakes  that  other  countries  have  made 
following  their  course,  towards  wars,  poverty,  an 
national  decay. 

In  a  current  publication,  I  found  this  comment  whic 
I  think  describes  the  situation  rather  well:  "When  th 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  America  in  1620,  they  didri' 
have  to  run  around  looking  for  a  boss.  They  found  job 
for  themselves  with  a  few  simple  tools,  on  the  free  lane 
which  the  Lord  their  God  had  provided  for  that  very  pur 
pose.  There  is  plenty  of  land  left,  and  all  our  unemployed 
could  do  the  same  today,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  th 
land  speculators  had  got  in  ahead  of  them."  As  an  in 
stance  of  this,  we  have  only  to  look  at  Manhattan  Islanc 
where  less  than  1  per  cent  own  95  per  cent  of  the  land. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  it  is  stated  that 
"in  the  United  States  three-quarters  of  the  farmers  d 
not  own   their   own   farms.     The  farms   are   mortgagee 
or    the    farmers    are    tenants.     Among    the    one-quarte 
'owning'  are  millionaires  and  poor  farmers  on  land  below 
the  normal  rent  line."     I  came  across  in  a  Minneapolis, 
newspaper  a  few  months  ago,  a  table  showing  that  betweer 
1880  and  1935,  the  number  of  farm  owners  in  the  Unitec 
States  had  increased  33  per  cent  while  the  number  o 
tenants  increased  300  per  cent. 
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I  know  that  you  will  hear  in  detail  at  this  Congress 
eports  of  the  various  activities  for  the  advancement  of 
he  Henry  George  philosophy,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
irger  measure  of  Land  Value  Taxation  in  the  United 
itates  and  Canada. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  if  we  could  institute  a  just 
nd  equitable  system  of  Land  Value  Taxation  in  these 
wo  countries  which  make  up  one-tenth  of  the  land  area 
if  the  world,  we  could  prove  that  there  is  a  sane  and 
atisfactory  solution  to  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
if  plenty! 

DENMARK 

May  I  complete  this  "World  Tour"  with  just  a  word 
.bout  Denmark?  (I  am  sure  my  friends  are  wondering 
tow  I  have  restrained  myself  so  long!)  This  country 
lad  practically  the  same  history  of  landlords  and  large 
states  that  we  find  in  Great  Britain.  The  people  have 
aiown  feudalism  in  its  worst  sense;  they  have  been 
Jirough  wars,  unemployment,  discouragement  and  wretched 
poverty,  but  apparently  some  of  their  noblemen  were 
vise  enough  to  see  that  their  country  could  not  survive 
inder  the  old  system  of  land  ownership.  They  realized 
hat  if  the  privileges  they  themselves  held  were  continued 
.heir  little  country  was  doomed,  and  be  it  said  to  their 
lonor,  they  were  the  first  to  urge  the  King  and  the  govern- 
nent  to  institute  land  reforms,  which  meant  breaking  up 
he  large  estates  and  releasing  the  natural  resources  of 
he  country  to  the  people. 

This  year  there  was  celebrated  in  Copenhagen,  the  150th 
mniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  through 
[he  abolition  of  the  feudal  system.  During  those  150 
[rears  the  country  has  taken  slow  and  gradual  steps 
toward  a  better  social  system,  and  I  can  best  sum  up 
[heir  progress  in  the  words  of  their  former  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs,  an  ardent  Henry  Georgeist,  who  in  1926 
.aid  this:  "From  social  freedom  arose  in  Denmark, 
oolitical  freedom;  and  out  of  that  will  grow  one  day, 
or  society,  the  economic  liberty  under  which  free  and 
ndependent  citizens  will  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  their 
labor,  while  the  community  will  receive  what  it  creates." 

The  Henry  George  philosophy  has  been  taught  in  Den- 
nark  through  the  folk  schools,  and  at  one  of  these  schools 
last  summer  I  heard  the  principal,  during  a  lecture  to  the 
plass,  state  that  the  ideas  of  Henry  George  had  influenced 
'Denmark  more  than  any  country  in  the  world.  At  the 
'present  time  there  is  a  large  measure  of  land  value  taxa- 
tion in  effect,  with  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  taxation  of 
buildings  and  improvements. 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  the  things  I  should  like  to  mention  about  this  country. 
iLand  Value  Taxation  has  completely  eliminated  the  slum 
problem  in  Copenhagen.  People  are  building  homes  in 
suburbs  where  they  can  have  a  little  garden,  and  there 
is  no  tax  on  the  buildings  up  to  10,000  kroner,  or  about 


$2,500.     A  small  home  can  be  built  for  $3,000,   so  the 
taxes  are  very  low. 

The  general  state  of  happiness  and  well-being  among 
the  people  is  very  noticeable.  They  know  how  to  co- 
operate with  one  another — they  know  that  when  the 
government  spends  money  it  doesn't  come  from  Santa 
Claus,  but  they  themselves  must  pay  it.  Their  etruca- 
tional  system  is  such  that  there  is  absolutely  no  illiteracy 
in  the  whole  country — 85  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes  are 
electrified — there  are  paved  roads  all  over  the  country 
(with  a  little  special  narrow  strip  for  bicycles).  Practi- 
cally every  home  has  a  good  library;  there  is  a  radio  to 
every  six  or  seven  persons — a  motor  car  to  every  thirty— 
(I  should  say  a  bicycle  for  every  one) — a  telephone  to 
every  ten  persons,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  poverty 
(as  we  know  poverty)  in  all  of  Denmark. 

At  a  meeting  in  Montreal  last  winter,  I  was  speaking 
of  these  things,  and  when  I  had  finished,  an  old  Danish 
gentleman  in  the  audience  said  to  me,  "I  am  so  glad  to 
hear  all  these  things  about  my  country.  I  left  Denmark 
fifty-three  years  ago  (1884)  and  at  that  time  thousands 
of  people  were  leaving  because  they  couldn't  find  work. 
The  unemployment  and  poverty  were  terrible."  He  went 
on  to  say:  "At  that  time  there  were  only  a  million  and  a 
half  people  in  Denmark,  and  now  with  three  and  a  half 
millions,  everyone  can  make  a  living."  I  said,  "Do  you 
remember  the  large  estates  there?" — and  he  replied — 
"Oh  yes,  indeed.  The  country  was  all  in  big  estates  at 
that  time."  To  me,  this  was  just  another  proof  of  what 
a  better  land  system  giving  the  people  access  to  the  earth 
has  accomplished.  Instead  of  large  estates,  65  per  cent 
of  the  farms  are  now  less  than  37  acres — 32  per  cent  are 
between  37  and  150,  while  only  2  per  cent  are  over  150 
acres.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  held  by  tenants. 
(In  the  United  States,  75  per  cent  do  not  own  their  own 
farms.) 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Henry  Georgeists  in  Denmark 
feel  that  there  is  still  so  much  to  be  accomplished  that  they 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  much  has  been  done,  and  the  country 
(or  the  people)  have  benefitted  from  it. 

A  man  in  Copenhagen  said  to  me  last  summer,  "So 
many  people  come  over  here  from  America  to  study 
our  cooperatives,  but  do  not  forget  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  our  land  reforms  the  cooperatives  would  never  have 
come  into  being." 

I  know  of  no  greater  inspiration  that  a  believer  in  the 
Henry  George  philosophy  could  possibly  have,  than  a 
visit  to  Denmark  to  observe  at  first  hand,  the  results  of 
their  land  reforms,  and  of  land  value  taxation.  True, 
they  have  only  gone  part  of  the  way,  but  compared  with 
most  other  countries,  they  have  gone  a  long,  long  way. 

There  is  a  little  book  called  "Democracy  in  Denmark," 
which  can  be  bought  for  only  25  cents  (it  is  published  in 
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Washington,  D.  C.),  and  which  gives  an  excellent  outline 
of  the  progress  this  country  has  made. 

CONCLUSION 

And  so,  as  we  look  around  the  world  today,  we  find 
many  encouraging  happenings,  and  also  many  discourage- 
ments, but  we  remember  the  warning  and  also  the  assur- 
ance of  Henry  George — "The  truth  which  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear  will  not  find  easy  acceptance — but  it  will  find 
friends — Will  it  eventually  prevail?  Ultimately — Yes." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  in  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  South 
America,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  some 
other  parts  of  the  world,  definite  progress  is  being  made, 
and  there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing that  this  great  truth  may  ultimately  prevail. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many  people  who, 
in  spite  of  discouragements  and  disappointments,  have 
kept  the  light  of  this  great  truth  before  them,  and  handed 
it  on  to  others. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the 
natural  resources  of  this  planet  will  once  more  be  avail- 
able in  justice  and  equity  to  all  human  beings  who  in- 
habit the  earth,  but  the  achievements  of  many  people 
who  are  working  towards  this  end  in  various  countries, 
are  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  because  as  Henry  George  said: 
"We  are  surer  that  we  see  a  star,  when  we  know — 
that  others  also  see  it. " 

The  California  Campaign 

IMPORTANT  events  have  happened  in  California  since  I  made 
the  last  report.  Our  opponents  pursued  the  tactics  they  followed 
two  years  ago.  After  we  had  had  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
more  than  sufficient  names  to  place  us  on  the  ballot,  two  separate 
agencies  caused  suits  to  be  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  us 
excluded.  In  a  general  way  the  suits  were  alike.  They  alleged  that 
the  Attorney  General's  summary  of  one  hundred  words  failed  ade- 
quately to  state  the  "chief  purpose  and  points"  of  our  amendment 
as  constitutionally  required.  This  objection  was  much  like  that  of 
two  years  ago  except  that  then  we  were  charged  with  the  similar 
duty  to  be  performed  within  a  limit  of  twenty  words. 

After  full  argument  the  court  held  that  the  Attorney-General's 
title  was  sufficient,  and  now  there  is  no  earthly  power  that  can  pre- 
vent the  people  from  voting  on  the  amendment.  Thus  ends  a  pro- 
tracted struggle,  and  the  contest  before  the  people  formally  begins. 

Needless  to  say — except  as  a  matter  of  suggestion  for  help — that 
we  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  without  money.  We  were  compelled 
to  raise  more  than  $20,000  to  get  on  the  ballot — that  is,  for  the  cir- 
culation of  petitions  and  incidentals — and  our  pocketbooks  are  ex- 
hausted. We  must  have  your  help  to  the  last  penny. 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  in  the  State  is  proceeding  rapidly.  Against 
us  the  campaign  is  largely  being  managed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  doesn't  realize  that  it  is  fighting  to  maintain  shackles  upon  com- 
merce when  resisting  the  amendment.  It  has  secured  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association,  on  the  specious  pretense 
that  if  the  sales  tax  is  abolished  the  revenues  for  the  schools  will  be 
endangered.  Of  course  this  is  not  so,  but  in  the  opinion  of  our  oppo- 
nents and  using  a  simile  of  an  earlier  day  "it  is  a  good-enough  Morgan 
till  after  the  election." 

Home  owners  are  being  assured,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that   if  the 


amendment  is  adopted,  taxes  on  homes  will  be  so  high  that  they  wil 
be  forfeited  to  the  State. 

In  one  breath  and  with  a  sober  face  the  voters  are  told  that  th 
amendment  means  that  rents  will  be  advanced  to  stupendous  height 
and  that  all  lands  will  be  taken  over  by  the  State.  And  with  man 
the  absurdity  is  not  perceived. 

The  dailies  are  now  blossoming  out  with  thiee-column  adveitist 
ments  a  quarter  column  in  length  telling  the  public  that  the  State 
wide  Council  against  the  Single  Tax  wants  "you  to  know  why  w 
oppose  the  Single  Tax  proposition  No.  20  on  the  November  ballot 
and  why  we  believe  you,  too,  will  want  to  vote  no.  It  will  not  rais 
the  funds  to  keep  our  schools  open,  provide  aid  for  the  needy  or  fo 
the  aged.  Chaos  in  business,  agriculture  and  government  will  result. 
No  argument,  only  this  statement,  purporting  apparently  to  have  th 
support  of  a  number  of  business  organizations  fighting  against  th 
real  inteiests  of  business. 

But  the.e  is  another  side.  Having  the  support  of  the  AFL  we  ar 
justified  in  expecting  in  this  instance  the  equal  support  of  the  CIC 
These  two  bodies  must  number  not  less  than  400,000  voters  favorabl 
inclined  toward  us.  A  numbei  of  the  business  men,  notwithstandin 
the  action  of  their  organizations,  take  the  same  view.  Ferrell  fror 
Los  Angeles  writes  me  that  he  has  more  calls  for  speakeis  than  hi 
can  fill.  In  San  Francisco  the  situation  tends  in  the  same  directior 

We  cannot  doubt  the  educational  importance  of  our  work.  A  sligh 
illustration  is  that  the  morning's  mail  brings  me  requests  from  repre 
sentatives  of  two  high  schools  for  information  that  they  can  use  i 
support  of  what  they  term  "Single  Tax." 

We  are  preparing  for  the  circulation  generally  of  two  document 
introduced   in   the  last   Congress   by  Senator  Shipstead  and   Rep 
sentative  Eckert,  and  directly   bearing  upon  our  campaign.     The 
promise  to  be  effective. 

One  of  the  most  important  civic  organizations  in  San  Francis 
is  the  Commonwealth  Club,  numbering  about  4,000  business  and  pr 
fessional  men.  Tomorrow  night  is  set  for  the  discussion  of  the  amen 
ment  before  it.  I  shall  lead  for  the  affirmative  and  Chester  H.  Rowe 
probably  the  most  widely-known  man  in  the  State  in  a  public  wa; 
will  represent  the  negative.  It  will  be  interesting,  I  am  confident. 

This  is  the  last  appeal  I  can  make  through  your  columns  bef 
election.     There  is  little  to  be  added  to  what  I  have  said  before, 
the  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  do  not  appreciate  the  importa 
of  the  California  issue  upon  the  history  of  the  movement  and  t 
tremendous  significance  that  will  attach  to  success,  rest  assured  th: 
the  people  of  California  do.     For  all  assistance  so  far  rendered,  man 
thanks.     But  we  want  to  be  still  more  grateful. 

JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

AND  whoever  will  look  may  see  that  though  our  civil: 
zation  is  apparently  advancing  with  greater  rapidit 
than  ever,  the  same  cause  which  turned  Roman  progres 
into  retrogression  is  operating  now. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  would  abolish  the  poll  taxes  tha 
still  are  levied  in  some  of  the  states,  and  we  agre 
with  him.      If  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  think  of  any  other  ta 
he  would  abolish,  we  will  agree  with  him  on  that,  too. 

Kansas  City  Times. 

INCOMPETENT  officials  seem  to  regard  the  governmer 
as  only  a  tax  collecting  agency,  designed  solely  for  th 
purpose  of  taxing  the  life  out  of  every  line  of  industr 
and  human  activity. — Cause  and  Effect,  Foley,  Ala. 
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Thirteenth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress 

TORONTO,  CANADA,  SEPTEMBER  7,  8  AND  9 


THE  Henry  George  Congress  has  come  and  gone,  and 
it  is  now  our  pleasant  task  to  report  it  for  the  readers 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  large  (only  78  registered 
delegates),  it  was  fairly  representative  of  the  movement. 
Twenty-seven  delegates  represented  Canada ;  fifty-one  came 
from  the  United  States. 

Beside  the  outstanding  officers  of  our  host,  The  Single 
Tax  Association  of  Canada,  there  were  among  the  Canadian 
delegates,  Arthur  W.  Roebuck,  member  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  formerly  Attorney-General  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric 
Power  Company  for  Ontario;  W.  C.  Good,  President  of 
the  Cooperative  Union  of  Canada,  and  former  member  of 
Parliament;  John  Anderson  of  Montreal,  former  Vice- 
President  of  Standard  Brands,  Ltd.;  Herbert  B.  Cowan, 
a  delegate  from  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Empire  Producers  Conference  held  last  March  in 
Sidney,  Australia;  and  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready  of  Toronto, 
of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

Among  the  more  prominent  representatives  from  the 
United  States  were  Percy  R.  Williams,  Chief  Assessor  of 
the  Dept.  of  Assessors,  City  of  Pittsburgh;  Harold  R. 
Buttenheim,  Editor  of  The  American  City;  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM;  Gilbert  M.  Tucker, 
author  and  writer,  and  A.  Laurence  Smith,  President, 
Tax  Relief  Association,  Inc. 

The  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  was  repre- 
sented by  three  of  its  six  trustees  (Mrs.  deMille,  Joseph 
Dana  Miller  and  Lancaster  Greene),  besides  its  lusty 
director,  Frank  Chodorov,  and  its  field  director,  John 
Lawrence  Monroe. 

The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  was  represented 
by  its  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  H.  Wambough. 

Chas.  H.  Ingersoll,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Single 
Tax  Club,  also  attended. 

Two  trustees  of  the  Ingram  Fund  attended,  George  R. 
Averill  and  F.  Gordon  Pickell. 

Miss  Bateman's  address,  "A  World's  Survey,"  unques- 
tionably received  the  most  popular  response  (it  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  this  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM). 

Mr.  Buttenheim's  paper,  "Why  Handicap  Housing  by 
Unwise  Taxation?",  to  be  published  in  the  Yale  Law 
Journal,  in  the  opinion  of  this  chronicler,  at  least,  was 
the  most  meaty. 

The  Convention  was  the  most  successful  from  still 
another  angle.  There  was  no  display  of  acrimony  or 
hard  feelings  between  the  delegates.  They  expressed 


themselves  earnestly  and  sincerely,  and  the  discussions 
were  constructive. 

The  sessions  were  late  in  getting  under  way,  and  our 
only  suggestion  would  be  that  hereafter  we  make  a  more 
determined  effort  to  begin  proceedings  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Lt.  Col.  Rule, 
at  the  outset  of  the  Convention,  to  ask  each  delegate  to 
rise  in  turn,  announce  clearly  his  name  and  address, 
and  in  one  minute,  explain  how  he  became  interested 
in  the  movement.  The  responses  were  intensely  revealing. 

The  story  of  Donald  MacDonald,  an  engineer  who  has 
roamed  around  the  world  on  various  frontiers  from  Mexico 
to  Alaska,  was  especially  absorbing.. 

"I  took  a  course  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1905," 
he  said.  "I  had  observed  that  speculative  rent  defeats 
the  ultimate  purposes  of  my  profession,  whose  object  is 
to  make  it  easier  for  men  to  create  wealth.  Speculative 
land  values,  instead,  converted  instruments  of  production 
into  instruments  of  exploitation,  and  so  distorted  engineer- 
ing projects  as  to  defeat  their  ultimate  purposes. 

"I  was  disturbed  to  think  that  my  efforts  as  an  engineer 
were  being  frustrated.  I  put  this  all  up  to  the  Profess9r 
of  Economics  at  the  University  and  learned  of  the  exist- 
ence of  economic  rent. 

"I  became  a  whirling  dervish  and  decided  to  reform  the 
world.  I  started  a  Single  Tax  movement  in  Everett, 
Washington  in  1912,  but  failed." 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  thank  our  Canadian  co- 
workers  for  their  great  efforts  to  make  the  Convention 
the  success  it  was.  Quietly  but  effectively,  they  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Thurs- 
day afternoon  session,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, they  provided  a  free  automobile  tour  of  the  city. 
Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention, 
the  City  of  Toronto  provided  a  boat  for  us  to  inspect  the 
surrounding  waterways. 

Toronto  has  only  one  morning  aind  two  afternoon  papers, 
and  the  reports  of  our  meetings,  while  friendly,  were  not 
comprehensive.  In  this  field,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
radio  broadcasting,  our  movement  must  bestir  itself. 

This  was  the  13th  Congress  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America  and  the  first 
to  be  held  outside  of  the  United  States.  All  who  attended 
were  amply  repaid  for  their  time  and  effort.  The  value 
of  these  annual  assemblies  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
year  by  year.  No  other  organization  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically provides  for  annual  meetings  of  the  workers 
in  our  common  cause. 
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As  Mr.  Williams,  the  efficient  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Foundation  has  written  in  an  article  entitled,  "Are 
Conventions  Worth  While?"  (LAND  AND  FREEDOM), 
Jan.-Feb.,  1935,  pp.  25-26),  these  Congresses  are  of 
value  "insofar  as  they  serve  to  educate  their  participants 
to  develop  a  greater  degree  of  agreement  and  cooperation, 
inspire  a  new  zeal,  bring  about  an  improvement  in  methods 
of  technique,  and  expand  activities  which  will  advance 
the  movement,  which  they  seek  to  represent  and  express." 
.  .  .  "The  Henry  George  Congress  was  conceived  as  a 
means  of  providing,  if  nothing  more,  an  open  forum  of 
free  speech  where  all  of  those  interested  in  the  philosophy 
and  programme  of  Henry  George,  might  meet  as  oppor- 
tunity affords  itself,  for  earnest  discussion  and  exchange 
of  ideas  in  the  faith  that  such  free  discussion  would  tend 
to  bring  about  better  understanding  and  a  greater  degree 
of  united  action." 

DETAILED  REPORT 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPT.  7 

Mr.  Patterson,  President  of  the  Single  Tax  Association 
of  Canada,  in  a  short  felicitous  address,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Howell,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Toronto, 
responded.  Mr.  Williams  announced  that  the  President 
of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  was  absent  owing  to 
a  critical  illness.  Subsequently,  resolutions  were  adopted 
expressing  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery  as  well  as  the 
recovery  of  Walter  R.  Demmler. 

Mr.  Williams  reported  that  Henry  George's  birthplace 
in  Philadelphia,  had  been  acquired  free  of  mortgage,  and 
the  next  step  was  to  rehabilitate  the  property.  Mr. 
Burger  was  added  to  the  committee  consisting  of  Mayor 
Scully  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Fee,  to  interest  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  in  acquiring  the  home  and  surrounding 
property  as  a  shrine. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Noah  D.  Alper  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, advising  that  the  California  courts  had  finally 
decided  that  the  Ralston  amendment  must  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  California  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Mrs.  deMille  made  an  earnest  plea  for  contributions 
and  received  about  $200  cash  in  addition  to  pledges. 

A  congratulatory  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Madsen  of 
Land  and  Liberty. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  Tucker  read  his  paper,  "Why  Have  A  National 
Programme?".  "We  Single  Taxers,"  he  said,  "are  almost 
too  individualistic  and  must  learn  to  pull  together  with 
a  greater  will,  and  to  integrate  our  forces."  ...  "I 
think  we  are  agreed  that  the  first  step  is  education,  but 
we  must  not  interpret  that  word  too  narrowly.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  have  in  education — indeed  in  the  whole 
field  of  our  activities — a  veritable  Abou  ben  Adhem 
which  leads  all  the  rest — the  Henry  George  School." 

Mrs.  deMille  spoke  on  "Working  Together  For  Success." 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

Benjamin  W.  Burger  of  New  York  City,  spoke  on  "What 
to  Emphasize  In  Teaching  The  Georgeist  Philosophy.' 
There  are  five  points,  he  said,  which  we  must  make  clear 
to  beginners : — 

"First,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  convincingly  show  that 
we  live  on  the  earth;  .  .  .  and  that  man,  in  his  physical 
aspects,  at  least,  is  a  land  animal. 

Secondly,  we  must  establish  that  all  human  beings  have 
an  equal  right  to  live  on  this  earth. 

The  third  point,  a  corollary,  flows  from  the  two  points 
I  have  just  discussed.  The  earth  cannot  be  owned  any 
more  than  air  or  sunshine,  or  the  flowing  rivers,  or  the 
mighty  mountains,  because  it  was  not  produced  by 
human  beings. 

The  fourth  point,  that  rent  is  a  differential  which 
measures  the  desirability  of  different  locations,  presents 
a  problem  in  inductive  reasoning  in  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy. 

The  fifth  point,  in  my  opinion  the  most  difficult  for 
beginners  to  comprehend,  follows.  Applying  rent  to  our 
common  needs  and  abolishing  taxation,  in  effect,  we  es- 
tablish the  equal  right  of  every  human  being  to  live. 

When,  and  only  when,  we  have  convincingly  proved 
each  and  every  one  of  these  five  points,  have  we  established 
our  case." 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  SEPT.  8 

This  morning  is  remembered  for  a  most  comprehensive 
report  entitled,  "A  World  Survey,"  delivered  by  Miss 
Bateman  of  Montreal.  Miss  Bateman  delivered  her 
paper  in  effective  fashion.  She  pointed  out  that  in 
England,  three-quarters  of  all  the  land  is  owned  by  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  and  that  in  Ireland,  one-quarter 
of  the  population  own  every  acre.  "The  private  appro- 
priation of  rent  and  the  monopoly  of  this  earth's  resources, 
is  not  an  individual  wrong,  it  is  an  institutional  wrong," 
she  said. 

When  she  had  concluded,  Mrs.  McEvoy,  on  behalf  of 
the  Washington,  D.  C.  Single  Tax  Women's  Club,  ordered 
500  copies  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  containing  Miss  Bate- 
man's  address. 

The  second  address  of  this  morning  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Buttenheim.  While  not  yet  a  Georgeist,  since  he 
advocates  income  and  inheritance  taxes  along  with  the 
collection  of  our  land  rent,  Mr.  Buttenheim  is  making 
progress  toward  our  philosophy.  He  promised  to  mail 
reprints  of  his  paper  to  all  registered  delegates  after  its 
publication  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

This  session  was  given  over  to  the  Henry  George 
Schools.  It  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  deMille  in  he 
wistful  manner. 

Frank   Chodorov,    director,    gave   one   hour's  detailed 
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account  of  the  work  of  the  School;  its  problems,  hopes 
and  ambitions. 

He  was  followed  by  Lancaster  Greene,  who  also  patiently 
answered  all  questions. 

John  Lawrence  Monroe,  the  energetic  field  director, 
reported  for  the  Extension  Classes  in  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Farmer  explained  the  problems  confronting 
similar  classes  in  Canada. 

The  afternoon's  session  closed  with  Mrs.  Wambough's 
report  on  behalf  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 
As  usual,  she  acquitted  herself  ably. 

The  display  of  books,  pamphlets  and  circulars  which 
she  staged  was  most  illuminating. 

THURSDAY  EVENING 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Ottawa,  spoke  on  "The  Canadian 
Taxation  Situation."  He  explained  how  the  tariff,  the 
income  tax,  and  other  taxes  had  affected  his  country. 

Mr.  A.  Laurence  Smith  of  Detroit,  made  his  report. 
He  reminded  his  listeners  that  at  the  Detroit  Congress 
in  1937,  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  plan  a  national 
programme  of  action.  This  committee,  Mr.  Smith  stated, 
had  met  in  New  York  and  organized  the  Tax  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

It  decided  to  concentrate  its  activities  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  That  state  was  selected  because  (1)  it  presents 
both  a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  problem: 

(2)  Its  problems  affect  similar  interests  in  other  states. 

(3)  The  population  is  not  concentrated  in  a  small  area. 

(4)  Its  total  population  is  not  so  large  that  it  cannot 
be  reached  at  a  reasonable  expense. 

Mr.  Burger  reminded  the  delegates  that  similar  efforts 
to  concentrate  on  one  state  had  been  made  as  far  back 
as  1895,  when  Delaware  was  selected  as  the  point  of  attack. 
Later,  similar  arguments  were  used  to  concentrate  our 
activities  on  campaigns  in  Oregon,  Missouri,  California, 
and  other  states. 

"In  California,  we  polled  260,000  votes  in  the  Luke 
North  Campaign,"  he  said. 

"Why  not  devote  our  efforts  and  give  our  money  to 
organizations  already  in  existence,  instead  of  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  the  past." 

However,  the  delegates  overwhelmingly  voted  to  accept 
Mr.  Smith's  report. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Otto  Cullman,  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Organization  and  Action,  showed  that  between 
December  10,  1937  and  August  31,  1938,  he  had  received 
from  the  Ingram  Trust  the  sum  of  $2,500  and  from  other 
sources,  $803.64. 

The  disbursements  had  been: 

Salary,  Executive  Secretary  $1,550.00 

Stenographer  666.00 

Rent  and  light  226.63 

Printing  274.23 


Equipment  172.50 

Postage  145.00 

Miscellaneous  disbursements  254.80 

Total  $3,289.16 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  SEPT.  9 

Dr.  Mark  Millikin  spoke  on  "The  Value  of  Political 
Contacts."  "Extraneous  subjects  are  anathema  to  Single 
Taxers  according  to  my  observations,  but  if  they  expect 
to  make  political  contacts  with  men  of  power,  they  will 
have  to  be  proficient  advocates  of  all  libertarian  measures." 
.  .  .  "Single  Taxers  should  learn  that  to  effectuate  their 
plans,  they  must  cease  working  for  them  alone." 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ingersoll  of  New  York,  then  delivered  a 
most  interesting  address.  He  reminded  his  listeners 
that  during  the  great  economic  depression  of  the  past 
few  years,  many  land  owners  had  failed  to  pay  taxes, 
and  that  the  public  authorities  now  were  in  the  position 
to  redeem  this  land  for  the  community. 

He  quoted  from  two  letters  he  had  received  from  J. 
Rupert  Mason  of  San  Francisco.  "Over  half  the  land  in 
one  state  has  paid  no  taxes  at  all  in  over  ten  years." 

In  one  California  county,  containing  the  finest  red  wood 
forests  in  the  whole  world,  over  70  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
held  by  six  lumber  concerns  who  have  paid  no  taxes  for 
many  years.  Over  $700,000  is  now  past  due  from  holders 
of  these  lands." 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  Thompson  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  indicated  that 
of  the  many  approaches  to  the  tax  problem,  the  moral 
approach  is  one  of  the  most  effective. 

"The  moral  sense  is  higher  and  truer  than  the  intel- 
lectual sense;  the  moral  faculties  do  more  certainly  re- 
volt against  iniquity  than  the  intellectual  faculties  against 
absurdities,"  he  quoted,  from  Henry  George's  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  deaths  of 
William  F.  Baxter  of  Omaha,  George  W.  Schilling  and 
Clarence  Darrow  of  Chicago,  and  Fiske  Warren  of  Har- 
vard, Mass. 

The  City  of  Toronto  and  our  Canadian  co-workers 
also,  were  recipients  of  votes  of  thanks  for  their  many 
acts  of  kindness. 

THE  BANQUET 

Mr.  Patterson  presided  in  his  usual  gracious  and  kindly 
manner.  In  a  few  well-chosen  words,  he  introduced  Mr. 
Peter  Witt,  who  delivered  a  masterly  address. 

Then,  following  a  violin  solo,  the  Honorable  Arthur  W. 
Roebuck,  member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  delivered 
an  address  entitled,  "Orderly  Progress."  It  was  a  great 
treat  for  the  American  delegates  to  listen  to  the  beautiful 
diction  of  this  polished  Canadian  orator. 
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Short  addresses  were  made  from  the  floor,  and  at  11 
P.  M.,  the  gathering  broke  up  with  the  singing  of  "Auld 
Lang  Syne."— B.  W.  B. 

Attendance  at  the 

Henry  George  Congress 

CANADIAN   DELEGATES 
The  Province  of  Alberta:     I.  F.  Goode. 
The  Province  of  Quebec :     John  Anderson,  Miss  Margaret 
E.  Bateman,  Mrs.  L.  Boudler,  Miss  Strethel  Walton. 
The    Province   of   Ontario:     Mrs.    Wesley    E.    Barker, 

A.  C.   Campbell,   Miss  Dorothy  E.   Coate,   Mrs.   G.   M. 
Coulthard,  Herbert  B.  Cowan,  Ernest  J.  Farmer,  Stanley 
Floyd,    A.    Herridge,    Miss   Florence  MacDonald,  Louisa 

B.  MacDonald,   A.    I.    MacKay,    J.    A.    Martin,    S.    B. 
McCready,    J.    O.    McCorquodale,    Miss    M.    Ollerhead, 
Herbert    T.    Owens,    J.    H.    L.    Patterson,    Arthur    W. 
Roebuck,  Miss  Janet  Scott,  Miss  Margaret  Scott,  A.  C. 
Thompson,  L.  B.  Walling.     Total,  27. 

AMERICAN  DELEGATES 

Alaska:     Donald  MacDonald. 

District  of  Columbia:     Mrs.  Helena  Mitchell  McEvoy. 

Illinois:  Otto  Cullman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Ewing, 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Olcott,  George  C.  Olcott,  Lt.  Col. 
Victor  A.  Rule,  E.  Schentke,  George  M.  Strachan. 

Iowa:     Mathew  Cowden. 

Louisiana:     Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Cooley. 

Massachusetts:    W.  L.  Crosman. 

Michigan:  George  R.  Averill,  F.  Gordon  Pickell,  A. 
Laurence  Smith. 

Missouri:     Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Fuller. 

Nebraska:     Harold  W.  Becker. 

New  York:  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  Harold  S.  Butten- 
heim,  Frank  Chodorov,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Clark, 
Clyde  Dart,  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  Lancaster  M. 
Greene,  Ross  C.  Holley,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  C.  A. 
Lingham,  Sidney  Manster,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  John 
Lawrence  Monroe,  William  W.  Newcomb,  Harvey  H. 
Newcomb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hiram  Newman,  William 
S.  O'Connor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wambough,  Gilbert 
M.  Tucker,  Miss  Margery  Warriner. 

Ohio:     Peter  Witt,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin. 

Pennsylvania:  Francis  J.  Fee,  C.  V.  Home,  Capt. 
Lester  A.  Jenks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Smith,  Percy  R. 
Williams. 

Total  51. 

In  addition,  the  following  attended  the  Banquet,  although 
not  registered  as  delegates : 

Thomas  Bengough,  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Fee,  Miss  Jeffrey, 
Frank  Johnston,  Charles  Kerr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longstaff, 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Roebuck,  Arthur  Scale,  Miss  Daisy 
Seale,  Dr.  W.  M.  Sivers,  Miss  D.  M.  Smellie,  Miss 
Edith  Thompson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wilkinson,  W.  R. 
Williams. 

Total  16. 


Convention  Notes 

"WHAT  are  you  coming  to  Canada  for?"  "How  long  do  you  expect 
to  stay?",  asked  the  Customs  officials  at  Niagara  Falls  after  inspecting 
our  baggage.  When  we  replied  that  we  were  to  speak  at  the  Congress 
they  countered,  "Are  you  going  to  be  paid?"  Had  we  answered 
"Yes,"  we  would  have  been  turned  back  since  we  would  have  been 
deemed  a  contract  laborer  supplanting  a  "Canuck"  from  a  job.  Such 
is  Protection,  fifty-two  years  after  Henry  George  exposed  its  fallacies. 

TORONTO,  the  Convention  City,  has  a  population  of  850,000.  It  is 
situate  on  the  Northern  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  midway,  by  rail, 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  has  the  tallest  office  building 
in  the  British  Empire  (475  feet  in  height).  The  Royal  York  Hotel, 
our  meeting  place,  has  1,200  rooms,  and  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
British  Empire. 

How  will  Frank  Chodorov  and  Lancaster  Greene  explain  their 
absence  from  the  Convention  Floor  on  Thursday  evening  when  Messrs. 
A.  Laurence  Smith,  Lt.  Col.  Victor  A.  Rule  and  Ben.  Burger  were 
shooting  off  the  fireworks? 

NEVER  before  at  a  Henry  George  Congress  were  assembled,  under 
one  roof,  so  many  Single  Taxers  of  Scotch  ancestry. 

MR.  A.  C.  CAMPBELL  of  Ottawa,  over  eighty  years  young,  is  a  dead 
ringer  for  the  late  Lord  Bryce.  In  features,  stature,  and  speaking 
voice  he  reminds  one  of  the  famous  British  author  and  diplomat. 
His  mind  is  as  keen,  his  intellect  as  brilliant,  as  that  great  scholar's. 
He  told  how  his  father  gave  him  "The  Condition  of 'Labor"  to  read, 
and  how,  later,  he  interviewed  George. 

TORONTO  resembles  any  large  American  city.  It  has  its  Childs 
Restaurants,  General  Motors  Corporation,  Shredded  Wheat  Company, 
and  many  other  American  firms.  We  even  observed  in  the  business 
section,  this  sign  on  an  abandoned  bank  building,  "For  Sale,  $100.000. 
Assessed  $193,750."  It  reminded  us  of  our  own  depressed  real  estate 
markets. 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  personalities  of  the  Convention,  Donald 
McDonald,  traveled  5,000  miles  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  No  taxes 
are  paid  by  Alaskan  landlords  outside  of  the  cities,  he  said.  American 
consumers  of'Alaskan  fish  support  the  government. 

IF  Peter  Witt  had  not  referred  to  his  seventy  years  at  the  Banquet, 
no  one  would  have  guessed  his  age.  Georgeists  make  excellent  in- 
surance risks. 

MR.  EWING  of  Chicago,  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
and  Charter  Members  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  held  at  luncheon 
on  Wednesday.  Among  other  things,  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next 
Congress  in  New  York  City  between  Wednesday,  August  30  and 
Monday,  September  4,  1939.  (Labor  Day.)  Special  exercises  will 
be  held  Saturday,  September  2,  1939,  the  100th  Anniversary  of  Henry 
George's  birth. 

How  many  speakers,  Col.  Rule,  almost  took  more  than  one  minute 
to  relate  how  they  joined  the  movement? 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL  left  Toronto  7:30  A.  M.  Saturday.  He 
drove  550  miles  to  New  York  City,  stopping  only  long  enough  to  view 
Niagara  Falls  and  to  deliver  Mrs.  deMille  at  Merriewold  Park. 
Arriving  in  Manhattan  twenty  hours  later  he  was  ready  for  his  Sunday 
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evening   broadcast   over   station   WBIL.     All   this   at   seventy-three 
years. 

WE  missed  Mr.  Hardinge  of  Chicago,  Abe  Waldauer  and  Rabbi 
Aronson  of  Memphis,  Carl  D.  Smith  of  Pittsburgh,  Mrs.  Skeel,  Harry 
Weinberger  and  the  genial  Miss  Schetter  of  New  York. 

HERE  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Henry  George  Congresses: 


YEAR 


CITY 


1926 Philadelphia 

1927 New  York 

1928 Chicago 

1929 Pittsburgh 

1930 San  Francisco 

1931 Baltimore 

1932 ....Memphis 

1933 Chicago 

1934 Chicago 

1935 ....New  York 

1936 Cincinnati 

1937 ;....Detroit 

1938 : Toronto 

Farewell, — Co-workers  of  Canada, 

Good  bye,  lovely  land  of  the  maple  leaf. 

We  hope  that  the  impulse  to  advance  and  pride  of  achievement 
hich  you  will  carry  away  from  the  1939  Convention  will  be  as  vivid 
s  those  which  you  generated  in  us. — B.  W.  B. 

The  Editor  Comments 

ESE  annual  gatherings  of  the  Henry  George  Congress  serve  one 
important  purpose  if  no  other.  They  enable  us  to  meet  face  to  face 
with  those  who  have  been  working  in  collaboration  in  the  interchange 
)f  views  and  ideas.  They  furnish  inspiration  for  the  year  to  come. 
They  enable  us  to  understand  one  another  better.  They  cement 
asting  friendships.  Therefore  our  thanks  are  due  to  Secretary 
Williams  for  his  earnest  work  in  sponsoring  these  Congresses  with  the 
qually  valuable  cooperation  of  President  Evans  and  other  officers 
)f  the  Henry  Ceorge  Foundation. 

WE  differ  from  some  of  our  friends  in  their  curious  opposition  to 
>rganization.  Whether  the  Tax  Relief  Association  now  started  on 
ts  career  has  the  most  desirable  set-up,  or  whether  the  name  is  the  best 
hat  might  have  been  selected,  we  can  afford  to  disregard  for  the  moment 
,nd  await  results.  It  is  at  least  up  to  us  to  cast  no  stone  in  its  path. 
t  is  patent  disloyalty  not  to  wish  it  all  possible  success.  Organiza- 
ion  of  some  kind  we  must  have  and  will  have  despite  our  predilic- 
tions.  It  is  a  reflection  on  our  ability  for  team  work  that  we  are  without 
.ome  form  of  national  organization. 

WHAT  a  pleasure  it  was  to  meet  our  Canadian  friends  with  whom 
pe  have  corresponded  these  many  years.  And  some  of  the  people 
from  our  home-land  like  Crosman  of  Revere,  Mass.,  and  Donald 
MacDonald  of  Alaska,  Lingham  of  Lockport,  the  indefatigable  and 
,'fficient  Clayton  J.  Ewing  of  Chicago,  and  Mts.  Ewing,  whose  sense  of 
(lumor  enabled  her  to  enjoy  some  of  the  proceedings  which  may  have 
:n  lost  on  the  others. 


':  WE  were  delighted  to  meet  Mrs.  Christine  Ross  Barker,  mentally 
ilert  as  ever.  How  well  we  remember  those  brilliant  shafts  of  wit 
vhich  in  the  old  days  she  carried  in  her  quiver.  Her  jests  were  scin- 
;ilating  but  even  her  victims  were  amused,  for  these  were  rarely  ill 
aatured.  Nevertheless  we  feared  her! 

AT  the  banquet  two  great  speeches  were  made  by   Peter  Witt  and 


A.  W  Roebuck,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  Never 
in  the  years  we  have  been  connected  with  the  movement  have  we  been 
privileged  to  listen  to  two  greater  speeches.  One  could  not  help 
being  thrilled  by  them.  Oratory  has  not  yet  lost  its  great  masters. 

THE  Henry  George  School  was  well  represented  at  the  Congress  with 
Frank  Chodorov  the  diiector  and  three  of  the  trustees,  Mrs.  Anna 
George  deMille  and  Messrs.  Greene  and  Miller.  Messrs.  Madster 
and  O'Connor  appeared  unofficially  for  the  New  York  teachers  and 
Captain  Jenks  and  Mr.  Fee  represented  Philadelphia.  Miss  Bateman 
of  Montreal  in  her  able  paper  on  the  progress  of  the  movement 
made  a  signal  contribution  to  the  proceedings.  As  a  graduate  of 
the  School  Miss  Bateman  is  a  witness  to  the  value  of  its  teaching 
methods.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  McAvoy  five  hundred  copies 
of  this  issue  are  to  be  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  and  others,  or  mailed  as  Mrs.  McAvoy 
directs. 

MRS.  McAvoY  contributed  some  fireworks  to  the  Convention.  She 
always  does.  She  is  a  very  useful  member  of  any  convention  and 
we  are  sure  that  her  criticisms  were  taken  in  good  part.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  they  were  needed.  Just  now  Mrs.  McAvoy  is  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  concordance  to  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  a 
work  which  our  friend  Arthur  C.  Pleydell,  once  had  in  contemplation. 
We  wish  Mrs.  McAvoy  all  the  success  in  the  unselfish  work  she  has 
undertaken. 

MANY  churches  nowadays  have  bulletin  boards  outside  the  edifice 
with  biblical  and  other  quotations  on  display.  An  interesting  coin- 
cidence should  be  reported.  During  the  week  of  the  conference  a 
Toronto  church  had  one  of  these  "wayside  pulpit"  bulletins  which 
read:  "We  must  conform  to  the  Golden  Rule  if  we  could  secure  the 
abundance  of  peace. — Henry  George.  "It  may  interest  Torontoans 
to  know  that  this  was  displayed  by  the  First  Unitarian  Church  on 
Jarvis  near  Dundas  street  in  that  city. — J.  D.  M. 

And  the  Fruits  Thereof 

A  READING  PLAY   IN   ONE   ACT 

BY  NORMA  COOLEY 

Characters: 

The  Recording  Angel 
Steven  Braswell  — 
Thomas  Barcklay  - 
Jonathon  Downs  - 
A  Messenger 
Prophet  Isaiah 

Scene:  A  well-'ighted,  spacious  room  with  windows 
overlooking  a  garden.  Walls  are  hung  with  large,  astro- 
nomica'  maps.  In  center  of  room,  a  white-clad  figure  is 
writing  at  a  flat-topped  desk,  bearing  two  small  signs, 
"Recording  Angel"  and  "Information."  Half  a  dozen 
comfortable-looking  chairs  are  placed  near  the  desk. 

(Enter  three  middle-aged  gentlemen,  dressed  in 
clerical  clothes.  The  Recording  Angel  looks  up 
inquiringly.  The  central  figure  advances  diffi- 
dently.) 

Clergyman:  Pardon  me,  sir,  perhaps  you  can  help  us. 
We  have  been  commissioned  by  our  respective  congrega- 
tions— that  is,  by  our  religious  organizations — to  petition, 
or  to  appeal  to — (he  hesitates). 


a  Baptist  Minister 
a  Methodist  Minister 
a  Presbyterian  Minister 
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Angel:    Yes? 

Clergyman:  Well,  you  see,  sir,  we  have  come  to  present 
a  very  urgent  case — in  short — we  wish  to  see  God. 

Angel:  (kindly)  But,  gentlemen,  you  must  under- 
stand that  no  one  sees  God. 

Clergyman:     (with  astonishment)  No  one  sees  God? 

Angel:  No.  Never.  Those  who  have  complaints  or 
requests  to  make  must  do  so  through  His  assistants.  You 
represent  others  and  wish  to  make  an  appeal  in  their 
behalf? 

Clergyman:  Yes,  sir,  we  wish  to  report  conditions  in 
our  land,  and  ask  for  Divine  help  in  correcting  those 
conditions. 

Angel:  Be  seated,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  promise  you 
assistance,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  your  case  will  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration. 

(He  touches  a  button  on  the  desk.     A  boy  appears 
with  unusual  alacrity.) 

Angel:  (to  boy)  Tell  Prophet  Isaiah  there  is  a  delegation 
to  see  him.  Also,  ask  Mark  to  relieve  you;  then  you  may 
go- 

(A  few  moments  elapse  during  which  the  Angel 
resumes  his  writing.     The  clergymen  remain  silent 
and    look    wonderingly    toward    the    great    maps. 
Enter  Isaiah.     The   three  clergymen    rise   respect- 
fully with  evident  awe.     The  messenger  boy  places 
a  chair  for  Isaiah  and  retires.     Isaiah  bows  to  the 
clergymen  and  motions  for  them  to  be  seated.) 
Isaiah:   (pleasantly)  Be  at  your  ease,  gentlemen.    There 
is  no  cause  here  for  fear  or  timidity. 

(The  central  figure  of  the  three  clergymen   resumes 
the  role  of  spokesman.) 

Clergyman:  We  are  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
sir. 

(Isaiah  glances  inquiringly  toward  the    Recording 
Angel.) 

Angel:  America  is  on  the  planet,  Earth,  in  the  Solar 
System,  one  of  the  lesser  groups  in  the  Galaxy  which  the 
gentlemen  recognize  as  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  your  home 
planet,  by  the  way. 

Isaiah:  (smiling  a  little)  Of  course.  For  the  moment 
it  slipped  my  mind.  Now,  gentlemen.  Of  the  United 
States,  I  know  only  by  hearsay.  It  was  not  a  part  of  the 
world  I  knew,  but  I  learned  its  language  long  ago  and  have 
conversed  with  many  of  its  countrymen. 

Clergyman:  It  is  in  behalf  of  our  countrymen  that  we 
have  come.  The  gentleman  on  my  right  is  Reverend 
Steven  Braswell,  of  the  Baptist  faith;  on  my  left  is  Rev- 
erend Jonathon  Downs,  a  Presbyterian.  I,  sir,  am  a 
Methodist.  My  name  is  Thomas  Barcklay.  We  have 
come  here  because  the  situation  in  our  country  is  most 
distressing,  and  our  prayers,  our  most  fervent  prayers, 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat — well,  seem  to  have  been — 
Isaiah:  Slighted,  or  ignored? 


Mr.  Barcklay:  (in  some  confusion)  We'l,  sir,  to  be 
frank  with  you,  they  didn't  seem  to  be  receiving  the 
attention  we  would  naturally  expect.  To  put  it  bluntly 
sir,  our  prayers  for  the  mitigation  of  economic  distress 
did  remain  unanswered. 

(Isaiah  nods  understandingly.) 

Mr.  Barcklay:  You  'see,  conditions  have  become  ver} 
bad,  very  bad,  indeed.  Millions  of  people  are  out  of  jobs 
and  many  of  them,  even  some  who  have  occasional  work 
have  no  homes,  or  are  poorly  housed.  They  are  nol 
adequately  clothed.  They  are  undernourished.  Man 3 
would  starve  if  the  government  did  not  feed  them  or  make 
jobs  for  them. 

Isaiah:  (with  a  puzzled  look)  One  moment,  Mr, 
Barcklay.  I  don't  quite  follow  you.  You  say  that  mil- 
lions of  people  are  out  of  work,  yet  many  of  them  have  nc 
homes.  Your  planet,  I  know,  is  subject  to  great,  anc 
often  destructive,  cataclysms  of  nature.  Have  these 
forces  of  nature  destroyed  all  of  the  building  materials  i 
Is  there  no  more  wood  and  stone  in  your  country,  no  more 
clay  from  which  bricks  can  be  made? 

Mr.   Barcklay:     (hastily)    Oh   no,    sir.     I    didn't   meai 
that.     Our  forests  have  been  greatly  depleted,  it  is  tru 
but  there  is  plenty  of  lumber  and  plenty  of  cement  an 
clay  and  steel,  and  all  the  things  we  need  for  the  constru 
tion  of  dwellings.     But,  you  see    these  people  have  n 
jobs  and,  consequently,  no  pay.     They  cannot  afford  t 
build  homes. 

Isaiah:    Still,  I  do  not  understand.     These  people  wh 
have  no  work  and  no  homes,  why  don't  they  build  horn 
for  themselves?     Building  is  working,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Barcklay:     (becoming  confused)  Yes,  sir,  but  the 
is  no  one  to  employ  them — I  mean  no  one  does  emplo 
them. 

Isaiah:  But  if  they  need  these  homes,  can  they  nc 
employ  themselves,  even  as  their  ancestors  did  when  the 
built  their  log  cabins? 

Mr.  Barcklay:    But  you  see,  sir,  the  thing  has  becom 
very  complicated.     In  the  first  place,  a  man  must  hav 
somewhere  to  build  his  house,  and  if  he  can't  afford 
buy  a  plot  of  land,  he  can't  build  at  all.     And  then  if  1 
has  no  money,  he  can't  buy  building  materials. 

Isaiah:  Just  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  if 
man  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bit  of  land,  he  cannot  bui 
a  home?  Has  the  population  of  your  country  increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  every  foot  of  land  is  occupied? 

Mr.  Barcklay:  Oh  no,  sir.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Ian 
in  our  country  that  could  be  used.  There  are  many  acre 
that  are  not  being  farmed,  and  in  and  near  our  towns  an 
cities  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vacant  land.  But  you  sec 
it  is  already  owned  by  somebody,  and  the  others  canno 
afford  to  buy  it.  Indeed,  many  of  them  cannot  affon 
to  pay  their  rent.  No,  our  problem  has  nothing  to  c 
with  land;  there  is  plenty  of  that.  Ours  is  an  economi 
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problem,  lack  of  purchasing  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  farmers  do  not  own  the  land  they  are  working. 
Share-croppers,  we  call  them,  and  their  condition  is  de- 
plorable. Our  government  has  tried  many  plans  for  re- 
lieving both  agriculture  and  industry,  but  we  continue 
to  have  these  industrial  depressions,  and  each  one  seems 
to  be  worse  than  the  one  before. 

The  situation  bas  been  further  complicated  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  Communists  and  Socialists  who  have  sent  their 
agitators  among  our  laborers.  My  brothers  of  the  cloth 
(indicating  his  two  companions)  will  confirm  my  state- 
ment that  every  church  in  the  country  has  sent  up  prayer 
after  prayer,  asking  God  to  do  something  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  our  poorer  classes,  of  women  and  little  children 
who  are  forced  to  work  in  sweat-shops,  of  the  men  who 
toil  in  mines  and  at  the  forges  in  the  great  steel  works — 

Isaiah:  (interrupting)  Why  do  men  work  in  mines  and 
factories,  and  little  children  in  sweat-shops  if  they  don't 
want  to  when  there  are  fields  for  pleasant  labor  and  sweet 
meadows  for  little  children  to  romp  in? 

Mr.  Barcklay:  Well,  but  they  must  earn  a  living, 
even  though  it  is  a  meager  one.  They  must  take  any  jobs 
they  can  get,  although  the  work  may  be  very  disagree- 
able. It  means  bread  and  butter  to  them.  Though 
they  live  in  miserable  tenaments,  there  is  rent  to  pay. 
Labor  unions  have  succeeded  in  forcing  up  the  wages  and 
cutting  down  the  hours  for  certain  groups,  but  that  does 
not  affect  all  workers.  Many  are  working  long  hours  at 
very  low  wages.  As  I  said  before,  millions  have  no  jobs 
at  all. 

Isaiah:  (looking  very  keenly  at  Mr.  Barcklay)  A 
moment  ago,  Mr.  Barcklay,  you  said  that  many  people 
have  not  sufficient  food.  Has  something  happened  to 
destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  is  there  lack  of  rainfall 
and  not  sufficient  moisture,  or  not  the  right  temperature 
for  the  maturing  of  crops?  Old  Mother  Earth  is  not 
as  young  as  she  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Barcklay:  No,  sir,  it  isn't  that.  I  didn't  mean 
that.  We  have  our  droughts  and  floods  and  unseason- 
able hot  and  cold  spells,  but  the  fact  is,  our  farmers  and 
orchardists  raised  too  much.  The  government  had  to 
curtail  their  production — kill  some  of  the  stock,  plow 
under  some  of  their  crops,  let  some  of  their  land  lie  idle — 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  we  made  it  up  to  them  with  what 
we  call  benefit  payments  through  a  processing  tax,  money 
raised  by  taxing  industry.  Of  course,  the  consumers 
really  paid  that.  You  see,  by  curtailing  the  production 
of  food  stuffs,  the  farmers  could  raise  their  prices.  That 
helped  to  increase  their  incomes. 

Isaiah:  (with  a  puzzled  look)  But  you  just  said  that 
many  people  had  no  jobs  at  all,  and  others  had  very  low 
wages.  How  can  they  pay  these  increased  prices? 

Mr.  Barcklay:  (hesitatingly)  Well,  of  course,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them.  But  when  you  try  to  help  out  one 


group,  I  suppose  some  others  naturally  have  to  sacrifice 
a  little. 

Isaiah:  But  those  who  are  working  long  hours,  Mr. 
Barcklay.  They  must  make  a  good  many  things  during 
those  hours.  Why  don't  they  trade  what  they  make  for 
the  foodstuffs  that  the  farmers  raise? 

Mr.  Barcklay:  Well,  you  see,  these  people  are  all  em- 
ployed by  some  one.  They  don't  keep  what  they  make; 
it  belongs  to  their  employers.  There  are  some  people 
who  say  that  what  is  produced  belongs  to  the  producer, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  But  those  people  are  reform- 
ers, not  practical  business  men.  If  an  employer  pays 
wages  to  his  workers,  of  course  what  they  make  belongs 
to  him.  Still,  it  is  all  very  complicated  and  confusing. 
That  is  why  we  have  come  here.  Unless  God  will  inter- 
vene, I  don't  see  how  we  ever  can  solve  our  problem  and 
relieve  this  very  serious  condition.  God  is  merciful.  I 
am  sure  He  cannot  be  aware  of  the  plight  we  are  in,  of 
the  suffering  of  mankind,  or  He  would  not  permit  it.  If 
you  could  lay  these  facts  before  Him,  tell  Him  that  all  our 
efforts  have  failed,  I  am  sure  He  would  take  some  steps 
to  restore  man  to — to — 

Isaiah:  (with  some  agitation)  To  what,  Mr.  Barcklay? 
In  Heaven's  name,  restore  man  to  what?  As  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  you  must  know  that  God  has  made  both 
material  and  spiritual  laws  to  rule  the  universe.  The 
earth  is  no  exception.  Like  all  the  other  celestial  bodies, 
it  performs  in  every  particular  in  accordance  with  Divine 
law.  And  this  law  governs  the  behavior  of  men  in  their 
social,  as  well  as  in  their  individual  lives.  Did  you  think 
that  God  would  make  laws  governing  the  melting  of  ice 
and  the  budding  of  flowers  and  forget  to  make  rules  to 
govern  the  economic  life  of  social  units — of  nations  and 
civilizations?  Whenever  men  come  together  to  live  and 
think  and  act  in  groups,  they  make  rules  to  govern  their 
conduct  and  activities,  but  if  those  rules  run  contrary  to 
the  laws  already  ordained  by  God,  disaster  will  follow. 
In  that  case,  you  men  must  change  your  laws,  not  expect 
God  to  alter  His. 

God  created  a  beautiful  world,  well  dressed  with  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  gave  man  dominion  over  all  the 
earth  and  the  fruits  thereof.  He  gave  man  all  the  raw 
materials,  as  you  call  it,  that  he  could  possibly  need  for 
his  comfort  and  well-being,  even  for  his  pleasure.  He  gave 
these  things,  not  to  one  man  nor  to  any  group  of  men, 
but  to  all  men.  He  requires  only  one  thing  of  mankind — 
labor.  Human  effort  applied  to  these  materials  is  the  only 
method  God  provided  for  creating  wealth — that  is,  the 
things  that  men  need  and  want  and  can  use  and  enjoy. 
No  man,  or  group  or  men,  has  the  right  to  deprive  others 
of  free  access  to  these  materials  any  more  than  one  man 
has  the  right  to  deprive  another  of  life  itself.  To  deny 
a  man  the  means  of  livelihood  is  to  deprive  him  of  life. 
Every  babe  that  is  born  on  earth,  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
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is  born,  inherits  as  much  of  the  earth  as  it  needs  for  a 
comfortable,  happy  life — as  much  as  it  needs,  and  no  more. 
When  a  man  dies,  his  need  ceases,  and  he  automatically 
relinquishes  any  right  to  further  control. 

You  say  that  your  problem  is  an  economic  problem  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  land.  Is  it  possible  to  produce 
food  or  build  homes  or  carry  on  trade  without  using  land? 
Your  economic  problem,  Mr.  Barcklay,  is,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  a  land  problem.  In  your  greed  and  selfish- 
ness you  have  robbed  each  other  of  the  earth  and  its 
resources  that  God  intended  for  the  use  of  all.  In  con- 
sequence, you  wrangle  and  quarrel  among  yourselves 
and  plunder  each  other  and  suffer  economic  disaster. 
You  refuse  to  obey  the  Divine  laws  that  were  laid  down 
for  you.  That  is  why  your  prayers  remained  unanswered, 
as  you  say.  You  want  the  rules  changed  to  save  you  from 
your  own  mistakes.  God's  laws  are  eternal  and  cannot 
be  set  aside  because  of  human  ignorance  and  error. 

Men  are  not  born  with  knowledge,  but  with  the  capacity 
for  learning.  In  what  manner  all  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  as  God  intended,  is  not  a  difficult  problem. 
In  fact,  it  has  already  been  solved  by  some  of  your  own 
countrymen.  But  the  rest  of  you  will  not  listen.  You 
will  not  even  try  to  understand,  but  call  them  theorists 
and  dreamers,  and  try  by  all  possible  means  to  get  some 
little  advantage  over  your  fellows.  You  buy  and  sell 
the  God-given  earth  as  if  you  had  made  it  yourselves. 
You  will  not  let  one  man  build  a  home  or  plant  a  garden 
unless  he  pays  another  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  earth 
to  which  he  has  as  much  right  as  anyone.  God  has  no 
favorites  among  the  little  babies  when  they  are  born  on 
earth.  They  all  share  and  share  alike  in  that  Divine 
inheritance. 

(Isaiah  rises,  and  the  three  clergymen  do  likewise.) 

Isaiah:  Mr.  Barcklay,  and  you,  Mr.  Braswell,  and 
you,  Mr.  Downs,  go  back  and  tell  your  congregations  that 
they  may  pray  and  pray  and  pray,  but  unless  they  change 
the  laws  governing  their  social  life,  unless  they  restore  the 
land  to  the  people,  they  can  expect  no  relief.  Salvation 
lies  not  in  prayer,  but  in  action.  Go  back  and  tell  your 
people  that  God  cannot  alter  His  laws  to  save  mankind 
from  its  own  mistakes.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss 
with  you  the  details  of  the  solution  of  your  problem. 
You  would  not  believe  me  if  I  did.  It  is  not  necessary, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  some  of  your  own  countrymen 
have  already  found  the  answer. 

You  would  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  false  doctrines  of 
Socialists  and  Communists  if  you  would  make  a  few  simple 
adjustments  in  your  laws.  Make  them  coincide  with 
God's  laws,  and  you  will  rob  no  one  of  his  earnings.  You 
will  restore  to  all,  that  freedom  that  is  their  inherent  right, 
that  equality  of  opportunity  that  you  promised  yourselves 
in  your  own  Constitution.  Go  back  and  tell  your  congre- 
gations to  act  like  intelligent,  tolerant,  thinking  people, 


not  like  stupid,  selfish  brutes    and   they  will  soon   solve 
their  problem. 

God  has  seen  other  civilizations  rise  and  fall,  and  He 
did  not  lift  a  finger  to  stay  them  in  their  downward  course. 
It  may  be  that  He  will  see  this  one  pass  into  oblivion. 
Its  fate  hangs  in  the  balance.  But  do  not  rely  upon 
prayer  to  save  it.  Prayer  did  not  save  the  other  civili- 
zations, and  it  will  not  save  yours.  Gentlemen,  the 
interview  is  over. 

(The  three  clergymen  bow  silently  and  walk  with 

a  crestfallen  air  toward  the  exit  at  the  right. 

Isaiah  turns,  and  he  and  the  Angel  gaze  at  each 

other  for  a  moment  in  silence.) 

Isaiah:  (musingly)  I  wonder!  I  wonder,  after  all,  if 
God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  who  must  have  foreseen  all 
things,  really  foresaw  such  colossal  stupidity! 

CURTAIN 

Land  Tax  Campaign 


In  New  Jersey 


BY  ALFRED  N.  CHANDLER 

THE  Sanford  bill  160,  to  permit  any  municipality  by 
referendum  vote  therein,  gradually,  over  a  period  to 
five  years,  to  repeal  taxes  on  improvements  and  tangible 
personal  property,  by  shifting  taxes  to  all  taxable  land 
value,  passed  the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  this  year 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  23,  for  the  first  time  since  its  initial 
introduction  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  late  George  L.  Record,  an 
eminent  attorney  of  New  Jersey,  and  ardent  Georgeist. 
It  was  presented  and  advocated  by  the  Progressive  League 
of  New  Jersey,  organized  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Senate:  Of  eleven  votes  necessary  for  passage, 
nine  senators,  including  the  President  and  Majority 
leader,  said  they  would  vote  for  it;  eight  others,  from  whom 
the  remaining  two  votes  were  possible,  had  not  expressed 
their  intention  when  the  legislature  adjourned. 

This  advance  was  brought  about  solely  by  persistent 
work  of  the  league  in  educating  legislators,  editors,  and 
through  the  latter  the  public,  and  others  of  influence 
throughout  the  state  that  this  bill  would  permit  reduction 
in  taxes  on  industry,  homes  and  farms,  and  therefore  be 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  entire  state. 

The  bill  had  substantial  support  of  newspapers  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  and  this  support,  now  that  the  bill  has 
passed  one  House,  can  be  increased,  and  the  bill  enacted, 
by  continually  keeping  editors,  legislators  and  business 
men  informed  of  it  from  now  until  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  urge  its  merits,  and  also  a  surtax 
on  unused  land,  before  the  two  new  State  Tax  Commis- 
sions appointed  to  (1)  "study  the  entire  tax  structure 
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)f  the  state"  and   (2)   "recommend  taxes  for  unemploy- 
nent  relief." 

Without  this  urging,  they  are  almost  certain  to  (and 
nay  nevertheless)  recommend  a  State  Income  tax,  Sales 
:ax,  and  other  taxes  on  production  and  consumption. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  under- 
take a  similar  campaign  in  their  respective  states,  I  give 
some  details  of  our  procedure  and  experience  in  New 
[ersey. 

The  movement  had  its  initiative  when  the  late  Charles 
p'Connor  Hennessy  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
knd  had  a  bill  introduced  in  1915,  to  exempt  improve- 
jnents  and  personal  property  from  taxation  by  increasing 
he  tax  rate  on  land  value.  No  organized  effort  was  made 
.o  give  the  bill  publicity,  and  it  was  not  reported  out 
>y  the  committee. 

That  prompted  the  late  Edmund  B.  Osborne,  a  promi- 
lent  Newark  manufacturer,  to  publicly  advocate  such 
egislation.  I  wrote  him  suggesting  that  an  organiza- 
ion  be  formed  to  promote  it,  with  a  salaried  secretary 
o  devote  his  entire  time  to  it.  The  letter  came  to  the 
lotice  of  his  secretary,  Gladwin  Bouton,  a  young  man, 
'rinceton  graduate,  who  believed  in  the  George  philosophy. 

Bouton  said  he  would  be  willing  to  undertake  it,  and 
>oldly  relinquished  his  position  to  do  so.  With  the  help 
>f  Osborne  and  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  he  formed  a  small 
jroup,  mainly  of  manufacturers,  but  including  Record 
ind  myself,  to  advocate  the  legislation. 

Ingersoll  was  elected  president,  and  Bouton,  secretary. 
There  were  to  be  no  fixed  dues;  the  expenses  to  be  met 
>y  contributions,  though  the  group  pledged  monthly 
payments  for  a  certain  limited  period. 

To  make  the  movement  state  wide,  as  it  naturally 
should  be  to  get  legislative  support,  Bouton  soon  found 
t  was  a  large  undertaking,  and  I  was  asked  to  serve  as 
:hairman  of  a  campaign  committee. 

In  the  autumn  of  1916,  Osborne  became  a  candidate  for 
itate  senator,  expounding,  among  other  issues,  transfer- 
ing  taxes  from  buildings  and  personal  property  to  land 
ralue,  and  was  elected,  but  mainly  on  the  other  issues. 
Most  unfortunately  for  the  movement,  he  died  one  month 
ifter  becoming  senator.  He  was  a  vigorous  campaigner, 
ind  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  have  later  become 
Governor. 

In  1917,  this  country  entered  the  European  war,  and 
n  September,  Bouton  was  sent  over  seas.  Before  leaving, 
lowever,  he  decided  that  contributions  to  the  movement 
ivere  difficult  to  obtain,  and  insufficient  to  maintain  an 
effective  campaign.  Upon  his  return  he  took  up  some- 
what similar  work  in  New  York,  but  attended  meetings 
of  the  league,  and  gave  some  part  time  service  to  it.  Sad 
to  relate,  he  has  been  in  a  hospital  for  several  years  past, 
where  he  will  likely  remain  indefinitely. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  land  tax,  with  no 


tax  on  improvements  is  in  successful  operation  in  many 
places,  and  to  thereby  stimulate  support,  the  league  wrote 
in  1919  to  many  manufacturers  and  city  clerks  in  a 
number  of  cities  and  towns  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  western  Canada,  where  that  system  is  in  operation 
asking  for  information  as  to  the  effect  of  it  in  their  respective 
municipalities,  and  whether  "it  had  come  to  stay?"  The 
names  were  obtained  from  directories  in  the  Newark 
Library. 

The  replies  were  all  highly  encouraging,  and  excerpts, 
when  printed  in  six-point  type,  covered  four  letter-sheet 
pages.  These  letters  were  helpful  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  some,  while  not  with  some  others. 

Encouraged  by  these  replies,  we  then  had  a  resolution 
introduced  at  an  annual  convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
B.  and  L.  Association,  calling  upon  their  secretary,  who 
favored  it,  to  write  city  officials  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  asking  the  effect  of  the  system  in  those  countries, 
that  they  might  have  first-hand  information. 

During  the  discussion,  the  remark  that  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  know  about  it,  brought  the  rejoinder  from  a  back 
seat:  "We  don't  want  to  know."  The  resolution  failed. 
I  cite  this  merely  as  an  example  of  what  we  have  found 
to  be  the  attitude  of  many  persons — they  don't  want  to 
know.  Since  then,  however,  we  have  had  real  support 
from  some  B.  and  L.  officials. 

Two  distinctly  different  activities  were,  and  are,  neces- 
sary: one,  to  have  a  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature 
and  publicized  for  educational  purposes,  and  enacted  if 
possible,  and  the  other,  to  collect  the  necessary  funds  to 
prosecute  the  campaign. 

Such  campaigns  mean  expense  for  printing,  multi- 
graphing,  mimeographing,  typing,  postage,  traveling, 
considerable  phoning,  envelopes,  and  addressing  them  in 
large  quantities,  and  other  expenses.  Also,  if  broad 
enough,  to  maintain  some  office  space  and  mail  address 
in  a  business  location.  The  office  space,  with  typist  and 
phone,  was  maintained  until  the  war.  Since  then  the 
mail  address  has  been  at  the  office  of  some  supporter,  or 
an  accommodation  at  a  printing  and  multigraph  estab- 
lishment which  we  patronize. 

To  provide  these  essential  expenses,  some  known  Single 
Taxers  in  New  Jersey,  but  none  elsewhere,  were  invited 
to  contribute,  but  relatively  few  have  ever  done  so.  It, 
therefore,  was  necessary  to  solicit  funds  of  those  who  could 
be  most  readily  shown  would  directly  benefit  from  such 
legislation. 

On  the  theory  that  the  pocket  nerve  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive, the  legislation  was  urged  upon  business  people  as  a 
business  proposition,  as  one  that  would  reduce  their  taxes 
and  increase  employment  and  buying-power.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  merchants  had  no  vision  for  fundamental 
legislation  to  benefit  their  business,  especially  if  it  meant 
any  pecuniary  help  from  them.  Thenceforth,  we  con- 
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fined  solicitation  to  manufacturers  having  plants  in  New 
Jersey.  Very  few  of  them  knew  anything  of  Henry  George 
or  his  philosophy. 

A  directory  of  all  industries  in  New  Jersey  published 
every  few  years  gives  the  name,  location  and  number  of 
employees  of  each.  But,  except  in  the  last  edition,  four 
years  ago,  the  names  of  the  executive  officials,  which  it 
was  imperative  to  learn,  were  not  given,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  seek  them  in  the  city  directories  of  different 
cities  and  towns.  Fortunately,  every  city  directory 
published  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  Business  Branch 
of  the  Newark  Public  Library. 

When  the  executives  of  a  New  Jersey  industry  are 
outside  the  state,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  directory 
of  the  city  where  they  are  located.  It  would  have  been 
very  difficult,  and  added  to  the  expense,  to  learn  all  these 
names  without  this  facility.  Many  executives  have  their 
offices  in  New  York  City,  which  meant  foot-work  in 
getting  the  individual  names.  Changes  in  officials  entail 
frequent  checking  up  on  names. 

At  one  time  we  had  6,000  names  on  addressograph 
plates.  These  included  names  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, some  influential  leaders,  manufacturers  execu- 
tives, all  New  Jersey  newspapers,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
secretaries,  all  tax  assessors  and  officials  and  all  Grange 
officials  in  the  state,  to  whom  we  have  frequently  written, 
and  mailed  literature. 

But  such  plates  are  inadvisable  because  of  many  changes, 
and  besides,  it  is  readily  apparent  to  many  persons  that 
it  is  circular  matter,  and  is  not  read,  especially  so  In  recent 
years  when  business  men  have  become  overwhelmed  with 
mail,  including  numerous  questionnaires  from  Wash- 
ington. They  now  give  scant  attention  to  any  communica- 
tion not  directly  relating  to  their  business,  if  even  it  passes 
their  secretary.  Individual  addressing  is  preferable,  but 
the  opening  paragraph  must  be  sufficiently  appealing  to 
get  past  the  secretary.  Phone  calls  for  appointment  are 
far  more  effective. 

Assessed  value  of  land,  improvements  and  personal 
property  in  each  municipality  are  given  separately  in  the 
New  Jersey  annual  Tax  Report,  which  has  been  helpful 
in  making  individual  exhibits,  after  learning  the  assessed 
values  on  each. 

Our  activities  have  also  included  speaking  at  meetings 
of  different  organizations  (labor  unions  readily  pass  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  legislation),  stereopticon  lectures, 
some  radio  broadcasting,  and  nailing  on  fence  posts  along 
the  highways  1,200  yellow  embossed  metal  signs,  14  by 
16  inches,  some  in  every  county,  also  having  erected  some 
large  wooden  signs.  Often  sending  letters  to  editors, 
signed  by  some  supporter  in  different  parts  of  the  state; 
addressing  the  envelopes,  sealing  and  stamping,  and  then 
expressing  the  package  to  the  signer  to  be  mailed  These 
are  sent  to  from  100  to  300  editors  (not  two  in  the  same 
city);  also  mailing  "statements"  by  the  league.  Both 


these   on    some   current   subject.     They   are    numerously 
printed. 

Legislation  exacting  a  tax  on  roadside  signs,  togethe: 
with  a  rising  objection  to  all  such  signs,  discontinue( 
their  use,  though  some  of  the  metal  signs  existed  for  ; 
number  of  years,  sticking  out  before  passing  motorist 
like  the  proverbial  sore  thumb.  The  signs  proclaime( 
to  an  untold  great  number  of  people,  in  and  outside  th< 
state,  the  merits  of  a  site  tax. 

We  have  always  presented  our  message  in  a  friendl; 
attitude,  refrained  from  argument,  or  controverting  an; 
"pet"  tax  a  person  might  favor,  and  confining  our  pre 
sentation  to  the  advantages  of  the  legislation  we  advo 
cate. 

Some  persons   see   the  advantages  of   this  legislation 
and  help  get  it.     Many  others  do  not,  for  one  reason  o 
another,  including:    (1)  belief  that  the   legislation  canno 
be  obtained;   (2)  that,  if  had,  the  promised  benefits  wouli 
not  result;    (3)  hold  valuable  unused  land;   (4)  regardles 
of  how  explained,  and  shown  by  actual  assessed  figure 
on   their  own   properties,    they  still   cannot    comprehen< 
how  shifting  taxes  from  buildings  and  machinery  to  lam 
value  would  make  any  difference  in  their  tax   bills;    ( 
cynical  about  public  officials  rightfully  administering  t 
law;    (6)  numerous  other  illogical  reasons;    (7)  probal 
fear  that  if  they  assent  to  its  merits  they  will  be  expect 
to  contribute,   preferring  to  joy  ride  at   the  expense 
others;  (8)  do  not  want  to  know,  and  say  "not  interestec 
(9)     Plain  stupid  about  anything  outside  their  business. 

Year  after   year  we  have  had   some  member   of   t 
Assernbjly  introduce  the  bill,  in  the  earlier  years  mere 
as  a  personal  favor,  to  create  a  reason  for  publicity 
educate  the  public.     Membership  of  the  Asserrtbly  is 
changeable  it  was  generally  introduced  each  year  by 
different    member.     Meanwhile,    Record    and    James 
Blauvelt,  as  candidates  in  different  years  for  nominati 
for  Governor  or  U.  S.  Senator,  advocated  higher   tax 
on  land  to  exempt  improvements. 

Not  until  1924,  when  Andrew  G.  Osborne,  a  son  of  t 
late  senator  of  that  name,  was  a  member  of  the  Assemb 
for  one  year,  and  introduced  the  bill,  had  it  reported  o 
of  committee,  but  a  poll  by  him  of  members  showed  s 
votes  lacking  of  a  majority,  and  he  did  not  bring  it  to 
vote. 

Eleven  years  later,  in  1935,  it  was  first  voted  on, 
to  35;  in  1936,  19  to  35;  some  who  would  have  voted  f< 
it  being  absent,  and  this  year,  as  stated,  passed  the  A 
sembly  31  to  23.  Some  voted  for  it  because  it  was  pe 
missive  by  local  referendum.  Because  of  the  announc 
ment  that  no  tax  legislation  would  be  considered  at  tl 
1937  session,  it  was  not  introduced  that  year. 

After  Bouton  ceased  to  be  active,  the  financing  co 
tinued  to  be  my  function,  in  addition  to  publicity.  T 
work  continued  only  by  disregard  of  frequent  discoii 
agement. 
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In  1928,  L.  R.  Bonta  joined  the  league  as  secretary 
'without  salary),  succeeding  J.  W.  Stegner;  John  H. 
\llen  having  previously  succeeded  Ingersoll.  Allen  and 
'ngersoll  have  given  help  and  encouragement.  Bonta 
ms  done  valuable  work  in  gaining  support  of  legislators 
ind  others  of  influence.  Except  for  him  the  bill  would 
lot  have  made  the  advance  it  has. 

Many  of  the  leading  daily  and  weekly  papers  gave  the 
>ill  liberal  space;  some  giving  editorial  endorsements 
hat  it  should  be  enacted. 

This  support  has  been  had  only  by  going  after  it  all  over 
the  state,  calling  on  editors  and  publishers,  and  advocating 
>ur  purposes.  Becoming  better  acquainted,  and  friendly, 
hrough  repeated  calls,  submitting  articles,  often  of  column 
ength  (though  shorter  articles,  when  possible,  are  prefer- 
ible).  These  articles  have  been  almost  always  "run," 
ind  often  with  double  column  heads.  The  personal 
iffort,  and  wear  and  tear  on  automobiles,  in  keeping  up 
hese  acquaintances  and  friendships,  have  been  well 
worth  while  by  the  support  received. 

The  number  of  votes  a  bill  receives  depends  largely 
ipon  becoming  acquainted,  and  to1  a  certain  degree, 
riendly  with  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  contact- 
ng  them  as  often  as  possible  or  politic.  We  had  so  much 
:o  do,  and  so  few  to  do  it,  that  we  have  been  unavoidably 

a  deficient  in  that  respect. 

!  As  to  the  expenditures:  For  the  first  six  years  they 
iveraged  $1,361  per  annum,  but  in  the  depression  year  of 
1921  following,  they  were  perforce  reduced  to  $470.  From 

r  -hat  year  they  steadily  increased,  with  increased  activity, 

tyo  $4,275  in  1930,  averaging  $2,912  per  annum  for  that 

"period.  Then  because  the  continuing  depression  caused 
3O  many  to  close  their  check  books  on  contributions  of 
ill  kinds,  contributions  became  fewer  and  smaller,  averag- 
ng  $1,200  annually  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  vote 
3n  the  bill.  In  the  three  years  during  which  the  bill  has 
annually  come  to  a  vote,  the  contributions  and  expenses 
averaged  $560  per  annum.  As  contributions  decreased, 
:he  percentage  of  cost  of  collection  naturally  increased. 
No  indebtedness  was  ever  incurred  beyond  current  monthly 
bills. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  have  had  the  entire  income 
within  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  instead  of  being 
spread  as  it  was,  over  a  long  time,  a  more  effective  campaign 
could  have  been  conducted,  and  no  doubt  the  bill  could 

"have  passed  both  houses  within  those  few  years. 

Some    Georgeists   seem    to   discredit   efforts    to   obtain 

'legislation  until  after  people  have  been  educated  on,  and 
understand  the  subject.  Just  how  to  know  when  enough 

Miave  been  educated  on  it  is  not  stated.  They  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  working  for  legislation  necessarily 
means  the  spreading  of  such  education.  Not  merely 
to  the  legislators,  but  to  the  public  through  widespread 

•  newspaper  publicity,  which  is  an  important  part  of  it. 
Most  of  the  knowledge  the  general  public  has  on  any 


subject  claiming  public  attention,  has  not  come  from 
reading  volumes,  but  from  what  they  read  in  newspapers. 
The  writer  was  a  convinced  Georgeist  long  before  he  read 
any  book  on  the  subject.  It  came  from  reading  in  the 
papers  what  George  had  said  in  speeches,  that  the  rent 
of  land  is  created  by  all  the  people,  and  should  be  col- 
lected for  the  public  treasury  to  pay  public  expenses,  and 
that  along  with  the  palace  comes  the  almshouse.  Of 
course  there  was  much  more,  but  when  one  gets  that, 
and  the  remedy,  they  get  the  fundamental  principles  that 
will  start  one  thinking. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  giving  the  public  in  New 
Jersey  through  the  courtesy  of  the  newspapers,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  given  had  there  not  been  a  bill  in  the 
legislature  to  hook  it  on.  Because  of  this,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  are  better  informed 
on  land  value  taxation  than  those  of  any  other  state. 

But  the  more  persons  that  take  the  fundamental  courses 
of  the  Henry  George  School,  the  sooner  land  value  taxa- 
tion will  be  adopted,  and  sooner  still  if  many  of  them  will 
take  their  knowledge  into  politics,  and  to  the  legislatures, 
where  it  must  be  taken  before  it  can  be  adopted. 

Only  because  the  Sanford  bill  passed  the  Assembly, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  passing  the  Senate,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  continue  to  urge  it;  for  the  longer  I  deal  with 
the  method  of  shifting  taxes,  the  less  I  like  it.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  apology ;  of  a  bribe ;  of  offering  a  ransom 
for  the  return  of  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  one. 
To  make  terms,  the  government  would  say,  "I  will  exempt 
your  building  from  taxation,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  collect 
my  ground  rents." 

After  it  is  enacted,  then  will  come  the  task  of  educating 
the  electorate  in  municipal  elections  to  vote  to  adopt  it. 
Short  of  it  being  made  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  candi- 
dates for  election  for  mayor,  or  city  council,  I  can  foresee 
that  it  will  mean  a  prolonged  effort;  particularly  in  centers 
of  beneficiaries  of  large  unearned  increment.  And  after 
it  is  adopted  locally,  repeal  of  the  law  will  likely  be  agitated 
for  several  years  thereafter,  during  which  uncertainty, 
builders  will  defer  taking  advantage  of  it. 

From  my  experience  in  this  prolonged  campaign,  during 
more  than  twenty  years  past,  in  daily  contact  with  people. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  entire  movement  has  been  de- 
layed everywhere  by  stressing  reducing  taxes  on  a  build- 
ing by  increasing  the  tax  on  land  values.  One  reason 
for  this  seems  to  be  that,  generally  speaking,  the  human 
mind  is  so  incapable  of  grasping  two  ideas  at  the  same 
time,  and  becomes  confused. 

We  all  recognize  that  land  value  taxation  can,  and  should, 
be  had  only  by  gradual  steps.  It  has  been  all  along  con- 
sidered that  the  shifting  method  is  the  proper  approach 
to  that end. 

I  believe  in  the  gradual  approach,  but  I  now  believe 
that  the  shifting  method  is  not  the  best;  that  the  most 
logical  initial  step  in  the  gradual  approach  will  be  to  vigor- 
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ously  urge  a  surtax  on  unused  land,  at  a  low  rate  to  begin 
with,  the  rate  to  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  public  opinion 
can  be  formulated  to  sanction  it.  When  the  full  rental 
value  of  unused  land  is  collected,  the  next  step  in  the 
gradual  approach,  the  public  meanwhile  becoming  better 
educated  on  it,  will  be  to  gradually  reach  the  point  of 
collecting  the  rental  value  of  all  land. 

The  Pittsburgh  tax  plan,  which  has  been  so  widely 
proclaimed,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  purely  a  surtax  on  all 
land,  at  the  rate  of  1.03  per  cent  per  annum.  If  one 
community  approves  a  surtax  on  both  used  and  unused 
land,  is  it  not  logical  that  another  could  be  persuaded 
to  levy  a  surtax  merely  on  unused  land,  when  the  proceeds 
in  both  cases  go  to  reducing  the  general  tax  levy? 

To  prevent  locating  a  shack  on  a  valuable  site,  and 
calling  it  "improved"  to  avoid  the  tax,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and  the  assessed  value 
of  the  building,  to  be  taxable  as  inadequately  used  land. 

There  is  no  great  love  for  the  man  who  is  holding  land 
out  of  use  on  speculation.  Naturally,  he  will  object  to, 
and  even  fight  against  an  increased  tax  on  his  land.  But 
his  opposing  force  will  be  augmented  by  hosts  of  holders 
of  some  improved  land,  including  insurance  and  trust 
companies,  and  banks,  who  will  oppose  the  shifting  method 
because  they  hold  mortgages  on  high  priced  land,  more 
valuable  than  the  improvement. 

A  tax  on  unused  land,  void  of  involvement  with  any 
reference  to  exemptions,  which  has  caused  so  much  con- 
fusion, is  a  clean  cut  proposal,  which  any  school  boy  can 
readily  understand. 

Make  it  clear  to  the  people  that  this  land  rent  belongs 
proportionally  to  each  one;  that  from  the  beginning  it 
has  been  denied  them;  that  neglect  to  collect  it  for  public 
purposes  is  what  is  causing  heavy  taxation  on  all  com- 
modities they  must  buy,  and  further,  it  is  the  cause  of 
land,  the  source  of  all  employment,  being  held  out  of  use 
on  speculation,  with  resulting  unemployment,  poverty 
and  crime. 

It  can  be  perceived  that  when  the  iniquity  of  holding 
land — the  source  of  all  employment — out  of  use  is  properly 
presented,  thousands  of  people  can  be  convinced  of  the 
unrighteousness  of  it,  and  demand  a  surtax  on  unused 
land  to  every  hundred  who  will,  in  their  natural  and 
artificially  created  confusion,  assent  to  an  increased  tax 
on  land  on  which  a  home  is  located,  even  though  the  building 
be  exempted. 

Knowing  Henry  George  as  I  did,  I  believe  that  if  he 
were  speaking  and  writing  today  he  would  advocate  land 
value  taxation  purely  as  a  social  welfare  measure,  and  give 
but  little  heed  to  specifically  exempting  buildings;  the 
resulting  revenue  to  provide  the  vast  amount  of  revenue 
which  is  now  needed  annually,  and  which  otherwise  must 
be  raised  by  more  taxes,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Presently,  some  time,  there  will  arise  a  clamor  to  reduce 


the  public  debt.  Where  is  there  a  better  source  than  lane 
value  from  which  to  get  the  funds  to  do  it?  Shifting 
taxes  from  buildings  to  land  value  does  not  provide  addec 
revenue. 


Charles  H.  Ingersoll's 


Broadcasts 


TIT  FOR  TAT,  SAYS  ISABEL  PATERSON  TO  SECRETARY  HULL  01 
His  CONFISCATION  CHARGE  AGAINST  CARDENAS.  "Your  government 
took  many  more  hundred  millions  when  it  devalued  the  dollar!' 
Yes,  and  she  could  go  back  much  further  than  the  New  Deal — I  thinl 
even  for  that  trick  of  evaluation — but  perhaps  not  made  quite  si 
rough  on  the  "money  changers".  But  the  columnist  will  have  ni 
trouble — if  she  only  cares  to — to  find  plenty  of  big  precedents  of  cod 
fiscation  in  the  fifty  years  uninterrupted  GOP  record  of  subsidy 
protection  and  consumer  taxation,  that  built  our  monopolies  of  a! 
kinds  so  high,  wide  and  handsome! 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MINERS  UNION  BOUNCES  BACK  BETWEE 
LEWIS  AND  GREEN,  EARL  AND  GUFFEY,  and  is  used  as  the  pawn  by  th 
most  obvious  of  all  monopolies — coal  lands — to  help  collect  its  roya 
ties.  And  it  does  nothing  to  help  those  bootleggers  who  are  the  onl 
ones  doing  anything  real  in  the  monopoly  fight.  They  are  takin 
direct  action  in  going  to  their  mother  earth  and  taking  the  subsist 
ence  that  nature  guarantees  them.  But  they  are  horrifying  all  t 
reputable  politicians,  financiers  and  labor  exploiters. 

DEPORTING  COMMUNIST  LABOR  LEADER,  HARRY  BRIDGES,  BRIN 
MME.  SECRETARY  PERKINS  INTO  CONFLICT  with  un-American  activ 
committee  man,  Dies,  who  wants  to  shoot  Harry  back  to  Austral 
where  he  thinks  be  belongs.  And  'Miss  Perkins  is  always  in  the  ga 
trying  to  stop  any  rodeo  that  interferes  with  the  labor  rodeo.  I- 
last  exhibition  of  New  Deal  influence  was  when  she  said,  "it  was  n 
yet  decided  whethei  sitting  down  in  factories  was  legal!"  I  hatet 
idea  of  deportation  but  wish  I  might  defend  some  labor  leaders  th 
understood  the  scientific  and  sensible  way  to  get  all  of  labor's  rights 

A  CITY  EMPLOYEE  SAVING  $192,000  INTO  A  TIN  Box  ON  A  $2,4 
salary  harmonizes  more  with  the  good  old  20's  than  now — especia 
as  Mr.  Lange  was  in  the  real  estate  division  of  "doing  people  goo< 
With  all  we  see  everywhere  of  what  government  does  for  and  to  u 
is  it  not  strange  that  we  are  always  willing  to  go   further   into 
control?     And  the  most  astonishing  thing  is  the  wholesale  New  D 
Braintrust  Collectivist  dash  toward  100  per  cent  government.     Th 
is  only  one  answer — the  determination  of  people  for  freedom  fro 
monopoly — in  the  natural  way  if  possible — but  any  way — freedom! 

Is  THERE  STILL  SOME  THINKING  To  Do  IN  THE  GEORGEI 
MOVEMENT?  As  perhaps  the  most  direct  answer,  I  might  sugg 
a  list  of  thirty  questions  elsewhere  asked.  Or  I  might  cite  the  case 
the  most  voluminous  writer  the  movement  has  ever  evolved;  teach 
that  (a)  rent  (saying  there  is  but  one  kind,  so  this  must  be  "econom 
rent  to  him")  is  added  to  price;  (b)  that  there  are  "no  adjectives 
rent";  (c)  that  rent  makes  jobs  hard  to  get  and  wages  low.  Or  t 
HGSSS  issuing  an  elaborate  chart  headed  "The  Law  of  Rent,"  showi 
that  rent  is  a  deduction  from  wages  without  referring  to  either  monc 
oly  rent  or  taxation;  both  of  which — and  according  to  Henry  George 
are  necessary  to  the  process  of  reducing  wages  (i.e.,  it  is  not  the  "ren 
but  monopoly  and  taxes  that  reduce  wages).  Henry  George  wr 
magnificiently  and  voluminously;  his  capacity  for  detail  was  limitk. 
He  evolved  not  only  new  philosophy  but  new  economics,  new  scien 
— a  new  formula  of  economics.  He  died  a  young  man  according 
Dr.  Tilden's  statement  of  normal  expectancy;  he  died  with  his  bo 
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on — his  pen  poised  for  another  chapter.  He  even  set  aside  specific 
space  to  complete  and  round  out  his  transcendent  theory.  He  did 
not  have  time  before  he  was  suddenly  "called"  to  do  the  vitally  im- 
portant thing  of  placing  in  its  proper  place  his  tremendous  "after- 
thought." "But  theie  is  the  power  to  extract  a  rent,  which  may  be 
called  monopoly  rent."  But  even  had  George  essayed  to  write  a 
textbook  suitable  for  a  school  with  200  branches,  we  might  find  fault 
with  him.  But  he  did  not.  Therefore  with  those  responsible  for 
this  vast  enterprise  rests  also  the  responsibility  of  putting  his  series 
of  essays  into  suitable  form  for  teaching.  And  this  is  only  one  of  a 
hundred  odd  jobs  of  thinking  our  movement  now  urgently  needs 
doing.  And  to  do  these  there  are  no  available  brains  that  should 
not  be  utilized.  So  again,  I  move  "the  20th  Century  Physiocrats 
Society." 

How  COMPLETELY  IN  DEFAULT  is  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  IN  ITS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  is  shown  in  many  vital  ways.  Toll  roads 
and  bridges — the  former  having  been  abolished  as  archaic,  return  in 
guise  of  the  latter.  The  Atlantic  Ave.  L.  I.  R.  is  abolishing  seven 
grade  crossings  and  the  wise  Transit  Commission  will  finance  this 
"with  a  slight  increase  in  fares."  I  wonder  would  Jimmy  Walker  have 
done  worse.)  Hospitals — and  now  doctors — are  putting  their  cost 
up  to  the  "customers"  at  3  cents  a  day,  and  doctors  at  4  cents,  equal 
7  cents,  equal  $25  a  year!  Our  Mayor  is  never  so  proud  as  when  he 
has  devised  some  new  impost  on  his  humblest — and  dumbest — voters. 
Pile  it  onto  the  consumer  until  he  breaks  so  completely  down  that  he 
carries  all  of  us  who  monopolize  the  "savoir  faire"  (who  also  ride  on 
his  back)  down — and  makes  us  so  uncomfortable!  Economics  would 
show  us  other  ways — of  using  the  values  we  all  create  collectively, 
to  take  care  of  all  these  things — and  all  the  other  taxes  and  fines. 
And  the  struggle  would  only  be  over  taking — say  15  billion — away 
from  our  most  highly  esteemed  racketeers  "landlords"  who  build  us 
our  monopolies  with  them! 

A.  W.  ROBERTSON,  HEAD  OF  WESTINGHOUSE,  AT  THE  "MANAGE- 
MENT" MEETING,  calls  on  the  stockholders  to  "form  a  union."  I 
wonder  does  he  know  what  a  big  thing  he  proposes.  It  has  the  sal- 
vation of  business  in  it,  but  ten  times  greater  it  would  be  accomplished 
wholly  by  making  strong,  prosperous  and  happy  all  the  customers 
and  employees  of  business — and  that  is  about  everyone.  This  union 
of  stockholders  would  be  easy  to  start  since  everyone  is  listed — and 
there  are  millions  to  start.  After  they  are  organized,  they  should 
invite  in  another  even  more  numerous  class — every  employee  in  every 
company  and  their  slogan  should  be  a  leaf  from  the  communist- 
union  scheme: — "Solidarity!  Solidarity  between  all  the  producers  of 
wealth — Capital  and  Labor!" 

To  make  this  successful  a  simple  principle  would  have  to  be  adopted- 
This  would  be  about  all  the  constitution  and  by-laws  needed,  and  all 
friction  would  be  forestalled,  as  the  interests  of  these  twins  of  produc- 
tion would  be  completely  harmonized.  Here  it  is: — that  all  the  product 
of  the  joint  activities  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  be  divided  between 
these  parties  exclusively,  according  to  their  participation  in  production. 
And  none  is  to  be  given  to  any  alien  interest  directly  or  through  any 
system  of  taxation,  or  otherwise. 


PHE  wrong  that  produces  inequality;  the  wrong  that 
in  the  midst  of  abundance  tortures  men  with  want 
or  harries  them  with  the  fear  of  want;  that  stunts  them 
physically,  degrades  them  intellectually,  and  distorts 
them  morally,  is  what  alone  prevents  harmonious  social 
development. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


Problems  of  Political  Economy 

and 

Scale  Models  for  the 

Construction  of  Prosperity* 

Copyright  1938,  by  Henry  J.  Foley 
(Concluded) 

ENTER  THE  TARIFF 

The  American  government  lays  a  tariff  of  $2.50  on  food, 
and  the  price  of  food  rises  to  $5.  South  Americaa  lays 
a  tariff  of  $5  on  materials,  and  the  price  rises  in  South 
America  to  $10.  Jones,  who  had  left  the  farm  to  make 
more  money  at  materials,  must  now  return  to  the  farm, 
making  $10  and  spending  it  at  the  higher  prices,  leaving 
no  money  for  savings.  Every  American  is  spending 
$2.50  more  per  day  for  food,  and  every  South  American 
is  spending  $5  per  day  more  for  materials. 

Or  to  look  at  it  from  another  angle:  Smith  is  making 
suits  of  clothes  to  sell  for  $30,  which  could  be  purchased 
abroad  for  $20.  A  tariff  of  $10  is  laid  on  clothing  so  that 
Jones  must  pay  $10  more  for  clothing  and  allow  Smith 
to  keep  his  price  at  $30. 

The  greatest  possible  benefit  which  Jones,  as  a  worker, 
could  receive  from  the  tariff  is  the  extra  $10  taken  from 
him  as  a  consumer.  From  this  $10  must  be  taken  the 
cost  of  custom  houses  and  highly  paid  officials.  Even 
the  remainder  does  not  go  to  Jones  but  to  his  employer, 
who  is  under  no  obligation,  legal  or  otherwise,  to  give  it 
to  Jones,  and  Jones  gets  little,  if  any. 

The  tariff  is  a  device  for  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
and  robbing  Paul  to  pay  Peter,  except  that  the  loot  does 
not  reach  either  Peter  or  Paul.  The  advocates  of  a  tariff 
are  justified  in  claiming  that  it  creates  work.  It  forces 
a  man  to  furnish  two  days'  work  for  one  day's  supplies. 

HOW  THE  TARIFF  WORKS  WITH   PRIVATE  CON- 
TROL OF  LAND 

We  will  use  the  same  men  and  the  same  plots  as  in  the 
last  problem,  but  the  plots  are  now  owned  by  a  landlord. 
Production  of  food  and  materials  has  been  speeded  up 
under  mass  production  to  $20  per  day,  the  share  of  wages 
being  $10.  Jones,  instead  of  being  a  farmer,  is  a  farm 
hand,  and  Smith,  instead  of  a  manufacturer,  is  a  mill 
hand. 

The  best  unowned  land  can  produce  $50  per  month, 
and  this  sets  the  minimum  wage;  but  industry  is  pros- 
pering, labor  unions  are  powerful,  and  wages  are  set  at 
$10  per  day.  The  men  are  comfortably  fixed,  food  cost- 
ing $5,  and  materials  $5  per  day. 

Then  it  is  once  more  found  that  food  from  South  America 
can  be  sold  here  for  $2.50.  Jones'  employer  can  no  longer 
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sell  his  food  at  $5,  the  American  farm  business  must  end, 
and  neither  Jones  nor  his  employer  has  any  place  to  make 
a  living.  Now  there  arises  a  clamor  from  farmer  and  farm 
hand  for  a  tariff  on  South  American  food,  so  that  every 
American  must  pay  double  prices  to  support  a  food  in- 
dustry which  can  not  support  itself  and  pay  a  heavy 
tribute  in  rent. 

Where  the  land  was  not  under  private  control  and  men 
were  free  to  work,  Jones  could  work  where  he  wished  and 
at  any  occupation,  and  he  would  go  into  the  production 
of  high-priced  materials  to  exchange  for  low-priced  food. 
Under  private  control  of  land,  where  men  have  no  place 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves,  industries  which  can  not 
support  themselves  in  competition  must  be  supported  by 
double  prices  extracted  from  the  people. 

ANOTHER  SCALE  MODEL  TO  SHOW  THE 
WORKINGS  OF  A  TARIFF 

Three  men  are  working  individually,  and  each  produces 
in  a  year  his  food,  his  clothing,  and  an  automobile.  One 
is  an  expert  mechanic  and  could  produce  six  automobiles, 
another  is  an  expert  farmer  and  could  produce  food  for 
six  men,  and  another  is  a  tailor  who  could  produce  enough 
clothing  for  six  men. 

Now  each  devotes  himself  to  his  favorite  work,  and  the 
mechanic  trades  two  automobiles  for  two  years'  food  sup- 
plies, and  two  automobiles  for  two  years'  clothing  sup- 
plies, keeping  two  automobiles  for  himself.  Similarly, 
each  of  the  other  men  has  two  years'  supplies;  each  man 
is  wealthy. 

The  use  of  money  in  these  transactions  will  not  alter 
the  results.  Money  is  only  a  medium  of  exchange. 

No  man  can  eat  a  double  supply  of  food,  and  no  one 
wishes  double  quantities  of  clothing  or  automobiles,  but 
they  would  like  some  of  the  luxuries.  A  man  in  Spain 
can  produce  excellent  wines,  a  man  in  Havana  can  make 
fragrant  cigars,  and  a  man  in  France  has  learned  the  art 
of  making  perfumes.  Our  farmer  exchanges  his  extra 
supplies  for  wines,  cigars  and  perfumes. 

Now  a  paternalistic  government  undertakes  to  protect 
these  men  against  competition,  and  to  assure  them  work. 
It  takes  a  quarter  of  each  man's  production  to  finance 
the  work,  and  government  lays  a  tariff  on  wines,  cigars 
and  perfumes. 

The  farmer  is  now  left  with  three-quarters  of  his  produce, 
leaving  one-quarter  available  for  exchange.  Due  to  the 
tariff,  foreign  products  are  twice  as  expensive,  and  the 
one-fourth  of  the  farmer's  produce  buys  only  half  as 
much  as  the  same  one-fourth  would  have  bought  before. 
The  foreign  goods  he  buys  have  been  halved  twice,  once 
by  taxes  and  again  by  the  tariff. 

All  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  nothing  but  the  natural 
resources  worked  up  by  labor.  If  every  man  were  free 
on  equal  terms  to  use  these  natural  resources  he  would 
produce  his  maximum  of  wealth  in  his  line.  Every  other 
man  would  be  producing  his  maximum  of  wealth  in  other 


kinds,  and  each  would  be  exchanging  for  the  maximum 
of  the  kinds  of  wealth  his  heart  desired.  No  tariff  and 
no  other  interference  of  government  could  possibly  im- 
prove upon  this  happy  condition. 

THE  TARIFF  IS  ONLY  ONE  VARIETY  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTAL INTERFERENCE,   ALL  OF  THEM 
HINDERING  PROSPERITY 

Every  interference  by  government  with  the  legitimate 
activities  of  a  man  or  of  a  corporation  must  either  reduce 
the  product  or  increase  the  expense,  either  of  which  means 
a  reduction  of  the  wealth  produced  for  consumption. 
The  huge  cost  of  administration  and  of  waste  in  such 
bureaucratic  systems  must  also  be  taken  from  the  proceeds 
of  industry,  further  reducing  the  amount  to  be  distributed. 

If  interference  could  benefit  a  business  every  business 
would  welcome  interference  by  people  and  governments, 
a  reduction  to  absurdity. 

New  York  City  is  providing  an  actual  working  model 
in  interference,  called  racketeering,  and  the  working 
model  is  working.  The  racketeer  graciously  allows  the 
business  man  to  continue  business  on  the  payment  of  a 
satisfactory  tribute,  and  the  danger  to  business  has  become 
so  wide-spread  that  the  Mayor  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  end  the  abuse. 

Meantime,  the  citizens  of  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State,  the  owners  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  of 
"all  the  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York,"  are  told  by 
their  government  that  they  make  a  living  at  any  place 
provided  they  will  contribute,  in  whatever  unlimited 
amounts  may  be  demanded,  to  the  support  of  those  who 
have  been  given  control  over  the  lands  on  which  the  citizens 
can  make  a  living. 

Interference  by  private  racketeers  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  interference  by  state  and  national 
governments  with  t,he  conduct  of  business;  and  the  stag- 
gering total  of  such  interferences  is  as  the  dew  on  the 
mountains  to  the  waters  in  the  ocean,  when  compared 
with  the  one  colossal  interference  of  depriving  the  popu- 
lation by  law  of  a  place  to  make  a  living. 

THEOREM  X 

OVER-PRODUCTION  WOULD   BE  IMPOSSIBLE 
WHERE  LAND   IS   NOT  PROPERTY 

We  will  take  for  our  scale  models  twelve  men,  and  th 
three  plots  below.  The  nine  other  plots  are  available 
but  we  are  disregarding  them. 

Factory  property product,   $10  per  day 

Farm product,     10  per  day 

Sub-marginal  farm product,       1  per  da 

The  people  own  the  plots.     Six  men  work  at  the  factorj 
and  six  at  the  better  farm.     Each  man  needs  $5  per  da 
for  food  and  $5  for  materials,  and    the  $10  per  day  ar 
ample  for  all  requirements. 
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No  matter  whether  a  man's  scale  of  living  is  at  $10 
er  day  or  $10,000,  the  only  reason  men  work  is  to  fill 
heir  wants,  and  any  man  in  his  right  mind  will  stop  work 
'hen  there  is  nothing  else  he  wants.  When  our  six 
irmers  have  raised  all  the  food  they  can  eat,  when  they 
ave  sold  all  the  food  the  factory  workers  can  eat,  and 
ave  purchased  all  the  materials  they  want,  they  will 
ertainly  not  produce  more  food  so  that  they  can  watch 
t  decay. 

If  some  of  their  wants  must  be  filled  from  abroad  they 
nil  produce  enough  food  and  materials  to  exchange  for 
lie  foreign  goods,  but  they  will  stop  as  before  when  their 
'ants  in  foreign  goods  are  supplied.  The  workman  or 
tie  employer  who  should  continue  to  produce  what  no 
ne  wants  or  can  buy  should  be  examined  for  his  sanity. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  our  twelve  men,  instead  of 
Corking  individually,  are  working  for  an  employer  for 
rages  of  $10  per  day.  Suppose  that  over-production 
egins,  and  the  employer  announces  a  cut  in  wages  to  $5. 
'he  men  immediately  go  to  work  on  the  other  plots  and 
lake  a  living,  employers  without  workmen  have  no  money 
o  pay  the  rents,  the  leases  would  lapse,  and  men  would 
o  to  work  anywhere.  Employers  could  no  longer  hire 
nen  at  half  wages  while  they  pile  up  products  in  the 
tisane  hope  that  some  one  will  buy  them,  perhaps  the 
nhabitants  of  the  moon. 

There  would  still  be  room  for  employers  and  captains 
f  industry  without  over-production.  The  man  who 
ould  organize  production  so  that  our  twelve  men  could 
reduce  all  their  requirements  in  less  time  and  with  less 
rudgery,  would  deserve  and  should  receive  a  higher 
sturn  which  would  give  him  a  better  standard  of  living 
nd  the  well-earned  status  of  a  public  benefactor.  But 
e  could  never  start  the  infernal  train  of  low  wages,  under- 
onsumption,  over-production,  and  panic. 

ENTER  LAND  MONOPOLY 

The  factory  land  and  the  better  farm  are  now  owned  by 

private  person,  who  leases  them  to  a  manufacturer  and 

farmer.     The  men  are  working  for  $10  per  day.      Pro- 

uction  is  $20,  the  other  $10  going  to  employer  and  land- 

3rd. 

The  men,  as  before,  purchase  $10  worth  of  the  products 
er  day,  and  whether  or  not  their  wants  are  supplied  they 
ave  no  wages  with  which  to  buy  more,  and  half  the  food 
jid  materials,  $10  per  day,  must  remain  unsold,  must 
«  over-production. 

The  employers  with  unsold  products  on  their  hands  are 
nding  money  scarce,  and  are  forced  even  against  their 
etter  instincts,  to  cut  wages,  say  to  $5,  half  as  much  as 
len  need  to  supply  their  wants,  and  over-production 
iles  up  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  day. 

The  men  can  no  longer  stop  work,  because  they  will 
ave  no  money  for  tomorrow's  wants.  They  have  no 
lace  to  work  for  themselves,  and  they  must  hold  the  job 
r  die.  Neither  the  farm  nor  the  factory  can  stop  pro- 


due' ion,  because  they  are  under  a  heavy  rental,  but  the 
time  must  come  when  their  funds  will  be  exhausted,  tied 
up  in  decaying  food  and  useless  materials. 

THEOREM  XI 

MONEY  SCARCITY  AND   NATIONAL   DEBT  ARE 
CAUSED  BY  PRIVATE  CONTROL  OF  LAND 

Our  scale  model  consists  of  the  twelve  men  and  the 
twelve  plots  of  Theorem  I.  The  farmer  exchanges  food 
for  clothing  and  other  wants.  The  clothing-maker  ex- 
changes clothing  for  food  and  other  things.  The  total 
production  is  ample  for  all,  and  each  man  can  see  to  it 
that  he  gets  a  fair  return  for  what  his  labor  has  produced, 
that  he  gets  approximately  a  day's  production  of  clothing 
for  a  day's  production  of  food;  otherwise  he  would  take 
up  the  production  of  clothing. 

The  conditions  would  be  the  same  if  money  were  used. 
The  farmer  who  could  not  sell  his  day's  production  for 
enough  to  buy  a  day's  production  of  clothing  would  go 
into  the  better  paid  business  of  making  clothing. 

Now  we  introduce  private  control  of  land.  Robinson 
buys  up  the  land,  or  is  given  a  grant  by  a  beneficent  govern- 
ment. He  has  no  desire  to  use  the  land,  but  allows  any 
one  to  use  it  on  the  payment  of  a  satisfactory  figure. 
Jones  formerly  produced  $5  worth  of  food  and  turned  it 
into  money,  and  spent  it  on  clothing  and  other  things. 
He  still  produces  $5  worth  per  day  and  sells  it,  pays  $2 
for  rent,  and  spends  the  remainder. 

Suppose  the  government  has  placed  $10,000  in  cir- 
culation. The  twelve  men  are  earning  and  receiving  $60 
per  day,  $24  of  which  goes  to  the  landlord.  Robinson 
does  not  eat  more  than  the  day  laborer,  nor  wear  many 
more  clothes  though  they  may  be  more  luxurious,  but  we 
will  suppose  he  buys  three  times  as  much  of  the  pro- 
duction as  any  of  the  twelve,  $9  per  day,  leaving  $15  in 
his  money  box. 

Now  Robinson  may  endow  hospitals  and  museums, 
or  spend  his  money  in  Europe,  but  there  is  no  way  in 
which  this  excess  money  can  find  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  twelve,  because  they  have  nothing  to  exchange 
for  it.  At  the  end  of  666  days,  less  than  two  years,  the 
money  has  disappeared  from  circulation. 

The  government  must  now  inflate  the  currency,  but 
if  it  be  inflated  to  any  point  short  of  infinity  there  can  be 
only  one  ending,  money  scarcity. 

With  currency  money  absorbed,  the  only  course  is 
credit  money — debt,  and  the  $15  per  day  deficit  in  cur- 
rency in  our  community  of  12,  develops  in  our  com- 
munity of  130,000,000  into  a  national  debt,  of  $36,000,- 
000,000. 

The  mathematician  who  could  discover  a  method  of 
paying  a  national  debt  of  $36,000,000,000  by  daily  going 
into  debt  should  occupy  the  place  now  dedicated  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  a 
system  of  private  control  of  land  to  end  in  anything  but 
money  scarcity,  and  an  unpayable  national  debt. 
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THEOREM  XII 

PROPERTY   IN   LAND    MEANS  THE   ENDING   OF 
PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

Our  scale  model  will  be  the  same  twelve  men  and  the 
landowner,  as  in  Theorem  IX,  and  we  will  take  up  the 
problem  where  the  problem  of  money  scarcity  ended. 
The  men  have  not  only  a  money  scarcity,  but  a  staggering 
total  of  debt  which  is  impossible  of  payment. 

Let  us  suppose,  what  is  most  unlikely,  that  all  the  men 
are  working,  and  making  each  $5  per  day,  of  which  they 
get  $3  after  the  rent  has  been  paid. 

The  government  is  making  heroic  efforts  to  balance 
the  budget,  which  must  include  a  huge  interest  on  the 
ever-mounting  debt,  and  this  interest,  besides  the  normal 
expenses  of  the  community,  can  come  from  nowhere 
except  the  wealth  produced,  from  the  $5  per  day  of  our 
worker,  and  his  $3  per  day  must  be  reduced  by  taxation 
to  $2.50,  to  $2,  to Where  can  it  stop? 

Our  twelve  men  are  not  philosophers  nor  students  of 
government.  They  can  not  discover  what  is  wrong, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  philosophers  to  tell  them  what  is 
wrong  do  not  make  sense.  They  only  know  that  private 
ownership  of  land  is  the  very  foundation  of  civilization, 
and  must  not  be  questioned  even  if  one  man  owns  a  terri- 
tory equal  to  that  of  eight  states,  or  if  three  men  should 
own  the  entire  area  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  are  privi- 
leged to  look  anywhere  else  in  heaven  or  on  earth  for 
the  cause  of  their  poverty. 

They  only  know  that  all  the  wealth  is  the  product  of 
their  hands,  that  the  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
else,  that  their  families  are  destitute,  and  that  their 
leaders  have  not  even  the  glimmerings  of  a  plan  for  their 
relief. 

They  will  do  what  was  done  in  the  French  Revolution, 
what  in  our  own  day  has  been  done  in  Russia  and  Mexico 
and  France  and  Spain.  They  will  seize  the  wealth  where- 
ever  it  is  located,  in  all  probability  to  the  tune  of  fire  and 
slaughter,  and  no  fine  distinctions  will  be  drawn  between 
the  wealth  of  the  landowner  and  the  wealth  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant.  This  is  not  a  threat,  only  a 
prediction.  "I  know  of  no  way  to  judge  the  future  but 
by  the  past." 

The  Spanish  merchant  or  manufacturer  whose  work 
was  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  and  whose  wealth  was  drained 
off  by  the  landowner  as  scientifically  as  was  that  of  the 
truck  driver,  can  get  little  consolation  as  his  factory 
burns  or  is  taken  over  by  a  soviet,  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  not  the  guilty  party.  He  might  have  been 
presumed  to  have  the  leisure  and  the  intelligence  to  know 
that  non-producers  with  the  legal  privilege  to  take  without 
limit  from  producers  could  not  possibly  end  in  anything 
but  starvation  or  revolution. 

Will  American  captains  of  industry  take  up  the  problem 
while  there  is  yet  time,  or  will  they  leave  the  solution  to 
be  provided  by  a  soviet? 


THEOREM    XIII 

A  FAVORABLE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  MAY  BE  AN 
UNFAVORABLE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS 

Our  scale  models  will  be  a  farm  and  a  factory,  on  each 
of  which  a  man  can  produce  $10  per  day.  There  are 
twelve  men,  six  on  each  plot,  and  another  man,  Robinson, 
who  has  bought  both  plots  The  men  pay  $5  each  per 
day  for  rent.  The  product  is  just  enough  for  the  needs 
of  the  twelve  men,  and  each  man's  wages,  $10,  would  be 
enough  to  purchase  an  ample  supply.  The  rent  leaves 
him  with  enough  for  half  a  day's  supply. 

Robinson  is  a  man  of  leisure  and  culture,  he  can  get 
little  enjoyment  from  associating  with  twelve  busy  work- 
men, and  he  moves  his  residence  to  where  he  can  meet 
other  men  of  leisure,  say  in  London.  Of  the  products 
of  the  twelve  men,  $120  per  day,  $60  worth,  the  amount 
of  their  wages,  is  purchased  by  the  men.  As  there  are 
no  other  people  in  the  place,  the  balance  must  be  sent 
abroad  for  sale.  It  is  sold  in  London,  and  the  proceeds, 
$60,  are  just  enough  to  pay  the  rent  to  Robinson. 

Our  community  has  a  very  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
$60  per  day,  $21,000  per  annum  in  exports,  and  no  im- 
ports. Our  community  should  be  in  the  height  of  pros- 
perity, but  no  one  has  more  than  half  enough  to  eat  or 
to  wear. 

Now  Robinson  raises  the  rent  to  $6  per  day.  The 
men  now  buy  $48  of  the  products  each  day,  and  $72 
worth  is  exported  and  sold  to  pay  Robinson's  rent.  The 
splendid  trade  balance  is  now  still  more  favorable,  bi 
the  men,  who  produce  $10  per  day,  must  now  live  on 

As  far  as  the  prosperity  of  our  community  is  concernec 
the  case  will  not  be  altered  if  Robinson  returns.  In  that 
case,  the  $72  from  the  exports  to  London  will  be  returne 
to  him.  This  money,  is  not  wealth,  but  only  a  token 
wealth.  It  is  a  certificate  that  some  persons  abroad  ow 
to  Robinson  $72  worth  of  wealth  which  must  be  returne 
on  demand.  There  is  no  one  in  our  community  wh 
can  cash  these  certificates,  there  is  no  one  in  the  communit 
who  can  sell  anything  to  Robinson.  His  gold  or  pape 
money  can  not  be  eaten  nor  worn,  and  until  it  is  used 
buy  goods  in  Europe  it  is  as  worthless  as  an  estate 
litigation. 

The  only  way  in  which  Robinson  can  use  his  piled-u 
money  is  to  send  it  back  to  Europe  in  exchange  for  proc 
ucts,  and  this  is  reversing  the  favorable  trade  balance 
The  only  way  in  which  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  cai 
be  of  benefit  to  the  community  is  to  cancel  it  by  an  exce 
of  imports  ever  exports.  A  favorable  balance  of  tra( 
is  a  delusion. 

THEOREM   XIV 

THE  FINAL  RESTING  PLACE  OF  ALMS  IS  IN  TH 
STRONGBOX 

We  will  again  use  the  scale  model  of  Theorem   I,  wit 
a  landlord  who  is  also  the  captain  of  industry. 
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Of  the  twelve  men,  three  are  working  at  the  gold  mine, 
ind  three  on  a  farm,  all  at  $150  each  per  month,  and  six 
ire  working  on  the  sub-marginal  farm  at  $50. 

A  charity  drive  is  inaugurated,  and  among  others,  the 
hree  men  at  the  gold  mine  contribute  $25  each  per  month, 
vhich  happens  to  be  the  share  in  the  charity  received  by 
•ach  of  three  on  the  $50  farm. 

Under  private  control  of  land,  which  bars  the  worker 
rom  any  control  over  wages,  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the 
imount  of  wages  except  the  lowest  amount  for  which 
he  man  will  consent  to  work,  or  the  lowest  amount  which 
vill  keep  him  alive.  The  man  who  formerly  received 
!50  wages  can  now  live  on  the  same  amount,  $25  being 
made  in  wages,  and  $25  contributed  in  charity. 

The  charity  drive  has  changed  the  location  of  the  money 
und  as  follows:  The  $50  man  is  still  a  $50  man;  the  $150 
nan  is  now  a  $125  man.  The  income  of  the  landowner- 
msiness  man  has  been  increased  in  this  small  section  of 
:he  drive  by  $75  per  month. 

THEOREM   XV 

A  PLANNED  ECONOMY  IS   PLANNING  FOR 

DISASTER 
ORGANISMS  vs.  ORGANIZATIONS 

There  are  two  kinds  of  organizations:  Those  which 
are  operated  by  human  intelligence,  and  which  are  properly 
:alled  "organizations,"  such  as  an  army ;  and  those  which 
Dperate  themselves,  and  which  are  properly  called  "or- 
janisms,"  such  as  a  tree.  An  organization  and  an  organ- 
sm  are  diametrically  opposite  in  everything  except  that 
:ach  is  a  collection  of  individuals  which  work  together. 

An  organization  is  a  lifeless  thing  which  can  be  operated 
>nly  by  an  outside  force  which  pulls  the  strings.  An 
>rganism  is  replete  with  vitality  which  can  be  destroyed 
>n,y  by  the  destruction  of  the  organism. 

An  organization  functions  through  the  direction  of 
mman  intelligence.  An  organism  is  an  unintelligent 
:hing,  devoid  of  any  power  to  think  or  to  choose,  and  its 
>perations  are  performed  under  the  impetus  of  natural 
and  unchangeable  laws. 

An  organization  can  be  created  and  maintained  only  by 
i  directing  human  mind.  An  organism  develops  itself 
and  operates  itself. 

The  purpose  of  an  organism  is  its  own  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  its  members.  A  tree  does  not  exist  to  adorn 
the  landscape  nor  to  feed  men.  These  may  be  incidental 
results,  but  a  tree  could  be  a  perfect  tree  if  there  were 
neither  men  nor  landscapes.  An  organization  is  a  body 
whose  object  is  outside  itself.  The  object  of  an  army  is 
to  conquer  an  enemy,  even  at  the  cost  of  its  own  injury 
or  destruction. 

Other  examples  of  organizations  are — a  factory,  an 
automaton.  Other  examples  of  organisms  are — a  human 
xxly,  and  human  society. 

Society  is  composed  of  living  men  with  intelligence 
and  free  will,  but  society,  like  a  business  corporation, 


which  is  also  composed  of  living  men,  is  a  thing  without 
soul  or  mind.  It  can  no  more  choose  its  way  nor  control 
its  operations  than  a  tree  can  do.  It  organizes  itself 
under  the  driving  force  of  the  natural  law  which  impels 
men  to  join  together  for  the  better  production  of  wealth 
and  for  other  pusposes.  It  is  an  organism. 

Under  the  compelling  force  of  natural  law,  each  man 
chooses  the  position  in  society  where  he  can  best  produce 
wealth,  and  this  is  the  position  in  which  he  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  every  other  man  in  society,  just  as  each 
leaf  in  a  tree  chooses  the  amount  of  sap  it  needs  for  its 
growth,  and  secures  its  own  growth  and  the  growth  of 
the  tree. 

The  treatment  of  two  things  so  essentially  different  as 
an  organization  and  an  organism  must  be  essentially 
different,  and  the  treatment  proper  to  one  would  bring 
disaster  to  the  other.  An  army  left  to  organize  itself  and 
operate  itself  would  end  in  a  colossal  tragedy.  A  tree 
whose  growth  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  human  intelli- 
gence which  should  direct  the  movements  and  the  com- 
position of  the  sap,  the  placement  and  coloring  of  the  leaves, 
and  performing  for  the  tree  the  million  of  activities  which 
the  tree  now  directs  for  itself,  would  end  in  a  withered 
tree  and  a  disordered  mind. 

The  proper  functioning  of  the  millions  of  activities 
of  all  the  people  in  a  nation  is  a  task  of  infinite  complexity, 
as  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  any  man  or  group  of  men 
as  it  would  be  for  these  men  to  take  from  nature  and  the 
natural  laws  the  work  of  making  all  the  grass  and  the 
plants  and  the  trees  of  the  world  to  grow.  And  if  these 
men  could  succeed  in  this  impossible  undertaking,  the 
results  could  not  possibly  be  better  than  those  the  organism 
would  have  worked  out  by  itself,  and  the  work  of  the 
supermen  would  have  been  in  vain. 

A  planned  economy  means  the  turning  of  society  from 
an  organism  into  an  organization,  and  turning  men, 
the  individual  members  of  society,  from  intelligent  beings 
into  mechanical  robots. 

The  only  thing  which  a  directing  human  intellect  can 
possibly  do  for  an  organism,  whether  a  tree  or  human 
society,  is  to  guarantee  it  freedom  to  develop  under  the 
natural  laws. 

The  driving  force  in  political  economy  is  the  urge  of 
individual  men  to  create  wealth  to  satisfy  their  desires — 
not  the  desires  of  some  one  else,  or  of  a  state.  This  is 
the  fundamental  law  under  which  society  was  born,  and 
under  which  it  must  develop  and  function,  as  the  law  of 
gravity  holds  the  universe  together. 

A  state  is  a  thing  as  lifeless  as  a  stone,  and  more  lifeless 
than  a  tree.  It  could  no  more  harbor  a  desire  for  wealth 
than  could  a  cloud.  Production  under  the  control  of  a 
state  is  an  engine  without  the  steam,  an  electric  dynamo 
without  the  motor.  No  such  state  has  ever  operated 
to  the  happiness  of  its  citizens.  It  is  the  prostitution  of 
political  economy,  whose  fundamental  law  is  that  men  seek 
wealth  to  satisfy  their  desires.  Such  a  state  can  act  only 
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as  a  ventriloquist's  dummy,  the  real  motive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  and  men  are  working  at  forced 
labor  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  some  one  else. 

THEOREM  XVI 

HOUSING 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SLUM    CLEARANCE  PROJECT  IS 
AN   IMPOSSIBILITY 

We  will  take  as  our  scale  model  a  community  of  four 
men  with  incomes  respectively  of  $4,000,  $2,000,  $1,000 
and  $500  a  year,  and  each  has  as  good  a  dwelling  as  he 
can  afford.  Each  man  is  paying  one-fourth  of  his  income 
for  house  rent,  $1,000,  $500,  $250  and  $125.  The  dwelling 
renting  for  $125  a  year  is  a  hovel  which  offends  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  more  prosperous,  and  the  government  under- 
takes to  come  to  the  poor  man's  assistance,  and  to  build 
for  him  a  home  as  good  as  that  of  the  next  prosperous 
neighbor,  a  $250  home  to  rent  for  $125. 

Government  needs  $125  per  year  for  this  project,  be- 
sides large  sums  for  administration,  and  it  can  not  draw 
money  from  the  air.  The  money  can  come  from  nowhere 
but  the  four  men,  and  taxes  are  levied  on  food  and  clothing, 
reducing  each  man's  income  by  approximately  $30  a  year. 
The  slum  is  torn  down  and  the  new  building  is  erected. 

The  poor  man's  income  has  been  reduced  by  taxes  to 
$95,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pay  $125,  and  he  goes — 
nowhere.  Each  of  the  other  three  men  has  also  suffered 
a  loss  of  income,  and  he  moves  to  a  cheaper  home,  and  some- 
where along  the  line  a  good  house  is  offered  for  rent, 
with  no  takers. 

If  the  slum  dweller  were  given  access  to  the  earth  and 
its  resources  he  would  create  wealth  for  himself,  and,  as 
laborers  did  in  the  time  of  the  world  war,  he  would  move 
into  a  better  house  with  no  asssitance  from  housing 
schemes. 

No  housing  scheme  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
a  success,  because  they  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  The 
history  of  every  housing  scheme  is  that  the  houses  are 
occupied  by  people  with  the  next  higher  grade  of  income, 
and  the  slum  dweller  is  left  without  even  the  slum.  He 
may  retire  to  the  docks,  or  to  the  city  dumps. 

ALL  MEN  SHOULD  HAVE  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  THE 
NATURAL  RESOURCES,  INCLUDING  THE  LAND 

How  is  wealth  produced? 

By  the  application  of  labor  to  the  materials  of  the 
earth. 

Can  not  labor,  by  itself,  produce  wealth  without  the 
natural  resources? 

There  is  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  wealth  in  the  world 
which  was  not  in  existence  in  the  form  of  natural  resources 
before  the  first  man  lived. 

How  about  the  work  of  bankers,  scientists,  accountants, 
and  other  people  who  never  work  upon  material  things? 

These  men  work  indirectly  upon  the  material  things 


which  constitute  wealth.  Their  work  is  in  aiding  the  work 
of  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  who  are  working  on 
the  material  things.  If  the  material  workers  ceased  their 
work,  the  banker,  the  scientist,  and  the  accountant 
would  find  their  occupations  gone. 

What  is  the  effect  of  forbidding  some  men  to  use  the 
natural  resources? 

It  is  equivalent  to  forbidding  these  men  to  work  for  a 
living. 

How  is  this  prohibition  brought  about? 

By  laws  which  allow  private  ownership  and  control  of 
land  and  natural  resources. 

Is  not  private  ownership  of  the  natural  resources  sa/ic- 
tioned  by  legislation? 

Yes.  But  legislation  can  not  prevent  natural  laws  from 
producing  their  effects. 

What  is  the  effect  of  private  control  of  the  natural 
resources,  upon  the  men  who  are  barred  from  their  use? 

These  men  are  unemployed,  or  they  must  sell  their  labor 
at  any  wages  offered. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  society? 

Society  is  divided  into  two  groups;  one  group  in  abso- 
lute domination,  and  in  complete  control  of  the  wealth, 
and  another  group  in  helplessness  and  poverty. 

What  can  human  laws  do  in  this  situation? 

They  can  only  interfere  with  employers,  and  force  them 
to  release  some  of  the  wealth  to  which  they  are  entitlec 
under  the  law. 

What  effect  has  this  upon  the  law? 

The  laws  become  a  jumbled  mass  of  interferences. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  private  property? 

Private   property  loses   its  meaning.     No  man   has  a 
right  to  own  anything  if  the  government  decides  to  tak 
it  away  from  him. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  business  and  industry? 

Industry  can  not  function  without  plans,  and    plan 
are  not  possible  with  a  government  which  must  break 
all  plans  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  a  population. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  democracy? 

Democracy  is  a  government  by  free  men.     A  govern 
ment  by  freemen  not  "free"  to  make  a  living  can  no  more 
endure  than  any  other  absurdity.     Its  progress  is  to  the 
philanthropist,  the  demagogue,  and  the  dictator. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  political  economy? 

Political  economy  can  be  nothing  but  a  collection  o 
prohibitions,  a  study  in  the  inhibitions  of  human  nature 
and  efforts  to  prevent  the  catastrophes  inevitable  with  a 
violation  of  the  natural  laws. 

Or  the  parent  science,  political  economy,  can  be  decently 
buried  to  make  room  for  the  baby  sciences  of  banking 
and  farming  and  transportation  and  exchange  and  finance. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  TO  END  EXPERIMENTS 

Of  all  the  foregoing  experiments,  every  one  which 
ended  in  depression  and  poverty  was  an  interference  with 
the  citizens'  freedom  to  work  or  to  trade.  We  might  go 
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n  to  hundreds  of  other  experiments  with  interference, 
nd  every  one  of  them  would  work  out  to  poverty.  There- 
ore,  instead  of  endless  experiments  with  interference, 
et  us  make  one  experiment  with  non-interference. 

If  a  man  were  alone  on  earth  he  could  make  a  living, 
jecause  he  would  be  let  alone.  If  a  million  men  occupied 
earth  and  kept  to  themselves  every  one  of  them  could 
nake  a  living  as  easily  as  a  million  birds  or  beasts — if 
icy  were  let  alone.  If  these  million  men  came  together 
o  cooperate,  with  the  aid  of  science  and  machinery  and 
ivision  of  labor  and  mass  production  they  could  make 
n  infinitely  better  living — if  they  were  let  alone. 

But  the  strong  would  exploit  the  weak,  would  refuse 
o  let  them  alone,  and  society  and  cooperation  would  be 
mpossible.  Therefore  men  invented  government,  not  to 
urnish  interference,  but  to  keep  the  strong  man  from 
nterfering,  to  assure  that  the  citizen  would  be  let  alone, 

But  the  strong  man  took  the  reins  of  government,  and 

here  the  citizen  might  have  forced  the  stiong  man  to 
et  him  alone,  he  is  absolutely  powerless  to  force  govern- 
inent  to  let  him  alone.  There  is  hardly  a  government 
n  earth  today  which  is  much  more  than  a  collection  of 
evices  to  interfere  with  the  citizen's  legitimate  activities; 
nd  there  is  not  a  government  on  earth  where  the  masses 
re  not  in  distress,  with  the  government  floundering  between 
Id  deals,  new  deals,  socialism,  communism,  fascism  and 
ther  isms,  all  of  which  are  only  variations  of  the  theme — 
nterference.  And  the  only  difference  between  them  all 
s  as  to  the  victim  and  the  amount  of  interference. 

The  basic  interference  of  all  governments  is  the  bestow- 
ng  of  the  lands  upon  private  persons,  and  condemning 
he  remainder  of  the  population  to  work  for  whatever 
vages  may  be  offered.  This  is  why  men  can  not  support 
hemselves,  even  while  the  wild  animals  thrive. 

Unemployment  is  not  a  sad  result  of  the  advance  of 
ivilization,  nor  of  the  advent  of  machinery,  nor  of  "tech- 
lological"  disarrangement.  It  is  the  logical  and  inevitable 
esult  of  a  perversion  of  government  power. 

If  the  United  States  were  inhabited  by  130000,000 
heep  instead  of  by  that  many  human  beings,  there  would 
no  unemployment.  Any  band  of  enterprising  sheep 
ittempting  to  persuade  or  to  compel  130,000,000  sheep 
o  abstain  from  the  grazing  grounds  would  find  the  under- 
aking  absolutely  impossible. 

If  the  sheep,  in  their  desire  for  the  more  abundant  life, 
5hould  organize  a  government  based  on  private  control 
land,  that  government,  with  the  moral  and  military 
support  of  130,000,000  sheep  might  bar  130,000,000 
sheep  from  the  right  to  nibble  grass.  The  common- 
ivealth  of  sheep  would  have  done  what  no  band  of  racketeer- 
ng  sheep,  and  no  band  of  murderous  wolves  would  have 
;ven  attempted  to  do. 

The  use  of  the  law,  the  organized  power  of  all  men, 
to  enforce  the  barring  of  all  men  from  the  r  ght  to  use  the 
jarth,  is  an  unbelievable  prostitution  of  law,  and  the  most 
scientific  device  which  the  brain  of  man  could  conceive 


for  the  production  of  unemployment,  low  wages,  and 
depression. 

Let  us  make  clear  what  we  mean  by  "letting  us  alone." 
We  mean  that  every  human  being  shall  be  as  free  as  if 
he  were  the  only  human  being  on  the  earth,  except  as  his 
liberty  is  restricted  by  the  equal  liberty  of  every  one 
else.  A  man  is  free  to  work  and  to  trade,  but  he  is  not 
free  to  murder  or  rob,  nor  is  he  free  to  jockey  any  man 
into  a  position  where  he  is  helpless  and  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation. Every  man  is  free  to  work  alone  or  to  co- 
operate, but  forcing  any  man  to  do  anything  is  a  crime. 
The  prevention  of  this  crime  is  the  duty,  and  the  only 
duty  of  society  and  government. 

An  important  part  of  this  duty  is  to  see  that  foreign 
nations  let  its  people  alone.  The  government  must 
provide  for  defense  against  foreign  aggression  as  well 
as  against  domestic  racketeering. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  looking  out  upon  a  giant  tree  which  spreads  its 
branches  to  the  sky.  That  tree,  like  all  its  ancestors 
for  a  million  years,  has  grown  without  assistance  from 
man.  From  its  own  inherent  powers  it  has  conquered 
enemies,  insects,  and  droughts,  and  storms  which  strove 
to  tear  its  branches  from  the  stem  and  its  roots  from  the 
ground.  Had  men  taken  charge  of  its  growth  and  decided 
what  chemical  elements  it  might  take  from  the  ground, 
and  when  and  how  it  should  put  forth  its  leaves,  the  tree 
would  be  a  twisted  eye-sore.  If  men  had  torn  it  from 
the  ground  as  men  have  been  separated  from  the  earth 
from  which  tree  and  man  and  insect  must  draw  the  where- 
with to  live,  the  tree  would  long  since  have  become  a 
rotten  log. 

Our  magnificent  tree  asks  nothing  but  access  to  the 
earth,  and  protection  from  interference.  Every  drop  of 
water,  and  every  atom  of  every  chemical  absorbed  by 
the  roots  seeks  that  spot  in  the  tree  which  suits  it  best, 
which,  by  some  marvelous  law  of  nature,  happens  to  be 
the  spot  where  it  will  best  nourish  the  tree,  and  the  result 
is  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  God,  a  perfect  organism. 

Society  is  an  organism  more  wonderful  than  any  tree. 
Every  man  in  society  seeks  the  spot  where  he  can  best 
live,  which  happens  to  be  the  spot  where  he  can  best 
cooperate  with  other  men,  and  the  result  would  be  a  world 
where  every  man  is  working,  consciously  for  his  own 
betterment,  and  unconsciously  for  the  building  up  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  world. 

Private  racketeering,  interference  by  criminals,  is  a 
canker  which  the  tree  might  overcome.  Legal  inter- 
ference by  government  with  private  initiative  transforms 
the  tree  of  society  into  a  gnarled  and  ugly  mass.  Tearing 
the  tree  from  the  ground,  and  barring  men  from  the  earth 
from  which  all  their  wants  must  be  supplied,  can  not  be 
classed  as  anything  but  atrocities. 

THE  END 
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Our  Lop-Sided  Taxation 

AN  EXPERT  EXAMINATION  BY  LOUIS  WALLIS,  ESQ.  OF 
NEW  YORK  Financial  World,  U.  S.  A. 

OUR  system  of  industry  is  complicated  with  methods  of  taxation, 
which  are  slowly  poisoning  the  sources  of  economic  life. 

We  have  a  lop-sided,  unbalanced  fiscal  power  by  which  productive 
business  of  all  kinds  is  overburdened  with  heavy  and  increasing  taxes; 
while  at  the  same  time  a  lower  scale  of  assessment  upon  the  unearned 
value  of  both  improved  and  vacant  land  has  the  effect  of  giving  a 
subsidy  to  speculation.  In  other  words,  the  state,  acting  through  its 
power  to  tax,  puts  a  penalty  upon  production  and  a  premium  upon 
speculation. 

Everybody  knows  that  when  a  given  piece  of  land  is  brought  into 
use  for  any  productive  purpose,  the  aggregate  property  is  taxed  on  a 
far  higher  scale  of  assessment  than  when  the  same  piece  of  land  is  held 
vacant. 

But  most  people  are  so  busy  trying  to  make  a  living  in  this  complex 
and  uncertain  world  that  very  few  of  us  have  the  time  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  these  well  known  facts  into  their  economic  results. 

The  significance  of  lop-sided  taxation,  however,  is  not  found 
merely  in  its  appalling  distinction  between  productive  industry  and 
the  speculative  holding  of  unearned  land  values  which  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  community. 

Because  the  lighter  tax  resting  upon  the  aggregate  land  of  any  given 
country  has  the  inevitable  effect  of  conferring  upon  land  an  artificial 
market  price,  which,  along  with  its  rise  in  value  through  increase  of 
population,  makes  it  a  burdensome  and  growing  liability  upon  all 
productive  business. 

It  was  found  in  Sydney,  Australia,  that  when  municipal  taxation 
was  transferred  from  buildings  to  land  values,  both  improved  and 
vacant,  the  real  estate  sub-dividers  had  to  offer  much  larger  pieces 
of  land  in  order  to  attract  home  builders.  In  other  words,  the  price 
of  land  was  reduced  by  heavier  taxation. 

On  the  contrary,  when  buildings  are  taxed  more  heavily  in  pro- 
portion than  land  values  (which  is  the  case  in  most  countries),  the 
builder  not  only  has  to  carry  heavy  taxes  on  his  building;  but  at  the 
same  time,  since  the  ground  itself  is  taxed  more  lightly,  he  also  has  to 
pay  a  higher  and  more  burdensome  price  for  land. 

Every  country  has  large  amounts  of  unused  space  in  and  about  its 
towns  and  cities,  and  also  in  the  rural  districts.  But  almost  every- 
where lop-sided  taxation  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  a  high  rental  or 
purchase  price  for  land;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  business  installed 
upon  the  location  is  immediately  burdened  with  a  huge  load  of  taxes. 

The  result  is  to  hinder  the  productive  use  of  capital  and  thus  to 
blockade  the  nation's  business  development,  hold  back  the  employ- 
ment of  labor,  and  keep  down  the  purchasing  power  of  the  general 
public. 

The  English  common  law  declares  that  every  man  has  equal  rights 
to  justice.  But  this  promising  maxim  of  jurisprudence  is  contravened 
by  statute  law  which  penalises  productive  industry  while  putting  a 
premium  on  land  speculation  and  upon  the  unearned  rental  value  of 
the  ground. 

The  political  and  economic  problem  now  facing  Britain  and  modern 
civilization  is  as  great  and  critical  as  the  issue  which  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Stuart  Dynasty  and  the  revolution  of  1688. 

The  taxing  power  of  parliament  was  controlled  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  landed  aristocracy  who  owned  the  legislature  and  constantly 
put  heavier  and  heavier  taxes  on  commerce  and  industry,  symbolized 
by  the  wool-sack  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Parliamentary  democracy  as  we  have  it  today  is  the  result  of  a  long 
painful  struggle  between  the  ground  landlords  and  the  rising  business 
class.  The  masses  of  the  people  have  gradually  won  the  right  to  vote; 
but  this  right  has  been  secured  only  by  a  compromise  which  has  relieved 
land  values  from  proper  taxation  while  putting  the  tax  burden  mainly 


upon  productive  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  pockets  of  th 
middle  and  laboring  classes  with  deadly  effectiveness. 

The  issue  which  is  coming  into  the  foreground  is  non-partisan, 
is  not  the  tenet  of  any  one  political  party.  Conservative,  Liberal  ( 
Labor.  The  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  over  taxation  has  bee 
cancelled  by  constitutional  amendment.  Two  hundred  and  thirl 
municipal  councils  throughout  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  ha> 
recently  memoralized  Parliament  for  a  statute  which  will  open  tl 
way  toward  reorganization  of  the  fiscal  power  so  as  to  shift  the  ta 
burden  from  industry  and  agriculture  on  to  the  ground  rental  vali 
of  both  improved  and  vacant  land.  Britain  to-day  is  on  the  verj 
of  a  new  chapter  in  history.  (Loud  applause.) 

Our  Income  Tax  Expert,  Jim  Marshall,  at  once  lose  and  openei 

"When  I  saw  in  The  London  Rotarian  a  few  weeks  ago  that  you  wei 
going  to  speak  on  'Lop-Sided  Taxation,'  I  thought  that  as  a  CollecK 
of  Taxes  I  was  the  most  suitable  person  to  propose  the  vote  of  thank 
I  also  thought,  without  knowing  what  Mr.  Wallis  was  going  to  sa1 
that  all  taxation  must  be  lop-sided  unless  it  was  founded  on  taxatio 
of  land  value.  So  you  see  I  happen  to  agree  with  what  we  have  heat 
this  morning. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  when  Mr.  Henry  George  visited  th 
country  I  went  to  hear  him  speak.  I  did  that  forty  years  ago  an 
ever  since  I  have  agreed  with  the  principle,  which  is  known  in  Americ 
as  'Single  Tax,'  and  I  think  it  is  most  essential  that  business  me 
should  consider  this  principle. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  you  business  men  should  allow  the  va 
of  land  to  increase  and  go  into  private  pockets.  It  appalls  me  as 
almost  indescribable  fatuity.  (Loud  laughter.) 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  Speaker  you  have  heard  to-day  should 
taken  very  seriously  and  his  address  considered  on  its  merits. 

I  am  thanking  the  Speaker  not  so  much  on  youi  behalf  as  personal 
but  I  am  sure  you  all  know  my  thoughts,  and  on  my  own  behalf 
what  we  have  heard  today,  many  thanks.     (Loud  cheers.) 

A  good  meeting  ended  promptly  with  the  toast  "Rotary  all  ov 
the  World." — The  London  Rotarian. 

LEWIS  WALLIS  BEFORE  THE  LONDON  ROTARIAN 

Working  Together  For  Succesi 

ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE  AT  TORONTO 

N  1857  Lord  Macauley  wrote  to  those  on   this  side 
the  Atlantic: 

"As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  an 
unoccupied  land  your  laboring  population  will  be  fc 
more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population  of  the  Ol 
World,  and  while  this  is  the  case,  the  Jefferson  politl 
may  continue  to  exist  without  any  fatal  calamity.  Bi 
the  time  will  come  when  wages  will  be  as  low  and  fluctual 
as  much  with  you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Mar 
chesters  and  Birminghams,  and  in  these  Mancheste 
and  Birminghams  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  wi 
assuredly  be  out  of  work.  Then  your  institutions  wi 
be  brought  to  the  test." 

We  have  reached  that  point  now;  we  have  our  Mai 
chesters  and  Birminghams  in  the  United  States  and  whi 
we  have  not  proportionately  as  much  unoccupied  terr 
tory  as  you  in  Canada,  we  have  hundreds  of  thousanc 
of  acres  of  desirable  unused  land.  Indeed,  according  < 
Mayor  LaGuardia's  report  there  are  approximately  40,OC 
acres  of  unused  land  in  New  York  City. 

But  through  stupid  ignorance  of  natural  law  we  hav 
permitted  the  margin  of  cultivation  to  be  pushed  so  f; 
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lat  our  "frontiers"  seem  to  have  disappeared  and  labor 
nd  capital  are  becoming  beggars  in  a  land  of  vast  oppor- 
unity.     Fulfilling    Lord    Macauley's    prophesy,    our    in- 
itutions  are  "brought  to  the  test." 

"Doing  for  men,"  says  Emerson,  "what  they  should 
o  for  themselves,  is  the  one  ugliness  in  all  the  govern- 
ents  of  the  world." 

If  that  were  true  when  Emerson  wrote  those  words, 
ow  much  truer  it  is  now.  And  yet  in  spite  of  European 
camples  of  what  totalitarian  programmes  really  entail 

the  crushing  of  freedom  that  we,  on  this  continent 
Mint  our  birthright — paternalism  of  one  sort  or  another 

being  urged  by  some,  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 

tates,  who,  a  generation  ago,  would  have  shied  at  any- 

ing  remotely  resembling  it,  since  it  is  the  antithesis 

the    American     ideal — liberty.     And     these     urgings 

ward    regimentation    come    chiefly    through    ignorance 

the  science  of  political  economy.     Certainly  it  is  for 

>,  who  realize  that  it  is  economic  maladjustment  which 

dragging  nation  after  nation  into  the  morass  of  hatred 

id   force,   to  work   together   as  we  have   never  worked 

efore.     Single    Taxers    are    of    necessity    individualists, 

it  now  is  the  time  for  "united  we  stand,"  if  we  hope  to 

oint  the  only  way  for  a  lasting  peace  for  a  war-crazed 

orld. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  carrying  our  message 

there  are  Single  Taxers  to  carry  it.  Obviously,  how- 
rer,  if  we  work  together,  since  that  gives  us  greater  power, 
e  must  choose  the  greatest  common  denominator — 
id  the  one  programme  on  which  we  can  all  agree,  I 
ilieve  is  education. 

Some  of  us  may  contend  that  political  action  is  the 
uickest  road  to  education,  although  it  develops  bitter 
sistance  and  intolerance.  Judge  Jackson  Ralston  thinks 
lat  putting  an  Amendment  on  the  ballot  for  the  voters 

California  to  pass  on,  is  the  quickest  and  surest  means 

educating  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  wish  there  had 
aen  a  hundred  extension  classes  and  a  few  thousand  stu- 
;nts  taking  the  correspondence  course  up  and  down 
alifornia  for  two  solid  years  before  Judge  Ralston  had 
jain  launched  the  measure. 

If  that  had  happened  enough  voters  in  that  State  would 
low  what  the  economics  of  Henry  George  connoted  to 
ake  a  telling  stand  against  lying  opposition  and  could 
>rce  proper  interpretation  where  now  is  powerful  mis- 
terpretation.  But  without  such  far-reaching  prepara- 
on  by  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  the 
alston  Amendment  is  on  the  ballot,  to  be  voted  on  in 
ovember,  and  it  seems  plainly  the  duty  of  Single  Taxers 
^erywhere,  regardless  of  national  or  state  lines,  to  help 
valiant  cohorts  in  California  combat  the  vicious 
islaught  made  by  the  privileged  powers  under  the  banner 
f  the  "Anti-Single  Tax  League." 

Therefore  I  beg  that  this  Conference  make  it  a  major 
ccomplishment  to  use  this  great  opportunity  to  spread 
(lucation  in  a  field  where  the  fear  on  the  part  of  our 


enemies  proves  our  strength ;  that  we  do  everything 
possible  immediately  to  make  the  voters  of  California 
understand  what  the  taxation  of  land  values  in  lieu  of 
all  other  taxes  and  the  philosophy  that  goes  with  it,  mean— 
for  ignorance  is  the  only  thing  we  Georgeists  dread  and 
we  are  working  together  for  certain  success  when  we 
work  to  spread  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
For  then,  with  the  ever-growing  army  that  understands 
the  natural  law  "if"  as  says  Henry  George,  "while  there 
is  yet  time,  we  turn  to  justice  and  obey  her,  if  we  trust 
liberty  and  follow  her,  the  dangers  that  now  threaten 
must  disappear,  the  forces  that  now  menace  will  turn 
to  agencies  of  elevation." 

From  Director  Chodorov's 

Address  at  Toronto 

THE  expenses  of  the  Henry  George  School  in  1937  amounted  to 
$28,150,  an  average  of  $3.47  per  student  enrolled  during  that  year. 

Between  January  1  and  June  30,  1938,  1,861  men  and  women  took 
the  ten  week's  course  in  New  York  City;  during  the  same  time  2,862 
attended  the  extension  classes  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  2,055  persons  took  the  Correspondence  Course. 

The  new  building,  30  East  29th  Street,  where  the  School  commences 
its  sessions  on  October  3,  contains  twenty-one  class  rooms.  At  full 
capacity  it  will  train  six  thousand  students  weekly. 

Mr.  Chodorov's  address  was  indeed  most  inspiring.  On  the  Founda- 
tion which  Oscar  Geiger  gave  with  so  much  love  and  suffering  is  being 
reared  a  lighthouse  of  economic  truth  and  justice. 

Correspondence 

HOPEFUL  OF  REAL  PROGRESS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Disappointment  was  expressed  by  some  speakers  at  the  recent  Con- 
gress of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  in  Toronto  that  more  progress 
has  not  been  made  in  the  movement  for  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
When  I  first  became  a  convert  through  reading  "Progiess  and  Poverty" 
I  believed  such  a  principle  would  be  adopted  very  soon  because  of 
its  justice  and  far-reaching  beneficial  results.  When  that  desirable 
result  failed  to  materialize,  even  where  the  curse  of  landlordism  was 
most  acute,  it  caused  discouragement  among  its  ardent  advocates, 
and  they  became  inactive  in  the  cause.  "Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heartsick." 

We  have  been  unable  to  put  a  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
in  the  hands  of  but  a  few  people,  hence  lack  of  converts.  If  we  could 
afford  a  weekly  nation-wide  broadcast  of  the  Single  Tax  doctrine  it 
does  not  follow  that  converts  could  be  made  in  that  way.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  people  would  listen-in,  except  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. Religious  revival  meetings  are  largely  attended  by  chuich 
members  because  they  are  interested. 

The  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  is  proving  its  worth 
as  a  disseminator  of  economic  knowledge.  Its  success  should  give 
courage  to  the  discouraged  to  revive  their  faith  and  help  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  to  bring  success  in  California  and  after  that  to  unite 
for  the  educational  campaign  in  Michigan. 
Revere,  Mass.  W.  L.  CROSMAN. 

SEEING  THINGS  IN  A  DIFFERENT  LIGHT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 
'May   I   extend   my   hearty  congratulations  on    the  article   under 
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"Comment  and  Reflection"  in  the  July-August  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM? 

As  you  may  have  surmised,  I  have  been  a  Democrat  ever  since  the 
Cleveland  campaign  and  was  converted  to  free  trade  by  General 
Francis  Walker  who  was  my  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  have  voted  for  President  Roose- 
velt on  both  occasions;  yet,  as  I  have  written  Roger  Babson  and 
others,  I  suppose  I  am  more  fundamentally  opposed  to  many  of  Roose- 
velt's doings  than  many  Republicans  who  seem  to  have  no  fundamental 
ideas  whatever. 

Babson  himself  agrees  that  if  we  elect  a  Republican  in  1940  he  will 
probably  have  to  carry  on  pretty  much  the  same  as  Roosevelt,  which 
indicates  that  the  trouble  is  the  unenlightenment  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

As  Cleveland  said,  it  is  not  a  theory  but  a  condition  that  confronts 
us,  and  while  you  would  not  administer  strong  medicine  to  a  healthy 
person  as  a  regular  diet  it  must  be  given  when  people  are  sick.  To 
continue  the  analogy,  even  medical  treatment  ought  to  be  fundamental 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  but  the 
use  of  "dope"  by  reputable  physicians  is  all  too  common.  So  this 
palliative  treatment  is  not  confined  to  political  spheres  only  but  is 
an  unfortunate  state  of  mind  of  the  people  of  today.  Some  of  this 
comes,  of  course,  from  false  leadership  and  its  general  acceptance 
is  due  to  the  mass  psychology  that  was  engendered  during  the  War 
and  it  may  take  a  generation  to  overcome. 

People  must  learn  to  think  for  themselves  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  some  are  beginning  to  do  so  more  and  more  among  the  so- 
called  "middle  classes"  rather  than  among  the  "Captains  of  Industry" 
and  their  satellites  in  small  businesses. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  servants  of  nobility  in  England  are 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  system  under  which  they  live  and 
it  seems  that  up  to  now  some  of  those  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
unjust  system  under  which  this  Country  is  operating  are  its  most  ardent 
supporters. 

But  even  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  beginning 
to  see  things  in  a  different  light  and  possibly  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
new  era. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  CHARLES  G.  MERRELL 

INTEREST  RISES  WITH  PROSPERITY 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

My  thanks  to  C.  H.  Nightingale  for  his  argument  that  we  should 
not  drop  this  matter  of  interest  till  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  it;  and 
my  thanks  to  you  for  publishing  his  statement. 

But  while  we  are  delving  into  this  matter,  and  while  C.  H.  Night- 
ingale is  supposing  all  these  things  mentioned  (see  your  page  126, 
July-August,  1938),  suppose  some  one  devote  himself  to  explaining 
how  interest  "would  go  to  zero,"  if  the  earnings  of  the  people  (which 
would  include  the  earnings  of  business)  "increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  every  one  became  a  capitalist." 

Our  earnings  in  the  commercial  sense  include  returns  on  our  capital; 
this  is  interest.     Suppose  borrowing  does  cease,  what  of  it?     Interest 
is  still  interest;    and  it  can't  "go  to  zero,"  when  it  is  soaring  in  the 
stratosphere  of  prosperity. 
Stockton,  California.  L.  D.  BECKWITH. 

TAXES  ON  THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Congratulations  on  Comment  and  Reflection  upon  the  psychology 
of  the  New  Deal  voters. 

Let  me,  also,  add  a  word  of  caution  relative  to  the  paragraph  on 
page  126  in  which  you  appear  to  be  quoting  J.  Rupert  Mason  on  the 
tax  system  of  the  California  irrigation  districts. 

It  is  true  that  improvements  and  personal  property  are  exempt 
from  these  irrigation  districts  taxes.  It  is  even  true,  as  Mason  failed 


to  state,  that  these  taxes  are  levied  on  all  land  in  the  district,  includii 
speculative  holdings  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  district  and  ic 
land  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  district. 

But  these  taxes  are  flat  or  acre  taxes.  A  farmer  on  the  last  far 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  district  on  a  back  country  lane  pays  the  sai 
tax  per  acre  that  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  a  finer  farm  at  the  edge 
the  county  seat;  so  does  the  owner  of  a  lot  in  the  poorest  section 
town  and  on  a  back  street,  "down  behind  the  gas  works,"  pays  t 
same  tax  that  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  best  business  corner  in  t 
county  seat,  assuming  that  the  lots  are  of  the  same  area. 

There  is  another  thing  about  these  districts  that  ought  to  be  bet) 
understood.     Because  there  is  no  attempt  to  recover  all  the  rent  a 
every  effort  is  made,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  the  taxes  as  low 
possible,  there  is  still  a  speculative  value  in  these  lands — that  is,  t 
privilege  of  collecting  rent  in  the  districts  is  still  considered  valuab 

However,  because  this  value  is  much  less  than  similar  privilej 
in  the  cities,  these  district  values  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  depressic 
so  much  so  that  they  got  behind  on  their  bond  interest. 

Then  a  thing  was  done  that  will  be  remembered  with  shame  wh 
the  people  get  their  economics  on  straight.  What  happened  is  th 
The  bondholders  were  "put  through  the  wringer,"  and  bought  out 
discounts  running  sometimes  over  30  per  cent,  and  bought  out  wi 
federal  money  furnished  for  the  refinancing.  Of  course  it  must 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  not  a  cent  of  our  federal  reveni 
is  taxed  against  land ! 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  districts  are  in  the  heart 
California  where  the  state's  fine  highways  system  is  at  its  best,  a 
that  not  a  cent  of  the  expense  of  these  highways  is  taxed  agaii 
land! 

Then,  too,  we  have  a  sales  tax  which  has  reduced  our  school  t 
about  80  cents  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  thus  lifting  that  mu 
more  of  the  tax  from  land. 

All  in  all,  the  receivers  of  rent  have  been  well  cared  for. 
Stockton,  Calif.  L.  D.  BECKWIT 

A  FUTILE  CONTROVERSY 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  is  among  Georgeists  a  controversy  which  has  always  seer 
to  me  unnecessary,  namely,  on  the  question,  "Does  rent  enter  i 
price?"     I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  there  is  any  real  d 
agreement  as  to  the  answer  to  this  question;  but  whether  that  ans 
is  "Yes"  or  "No,"  all  depends  on  what   the  question  means  to 
individual  answering  it.      If  it  means  to  him  that  rent,  together  w 
wages  and  interest,  is  a  part  of  the  price  which  has  to  be  charged 
commodities,  then  the  obvious  answer  is  "Yes."     On  the  other  ha 
if  the  question  means  to  him  that   prices  of  commodities  are   hij 
because  of  the  fact  that  rent  has  to  be   paid,  then    the   answe 
"No." 

The  latter  interpretation  of  the  question  was,  I  think,  the  in 
pretation  usually  in  mind  until  comparatively  tecently,  and,  th 
fore,  the  older  Georgeists  agreed  with  Ricardo  that  rent  did  not  e 
into  price.      It  was  Mr.  Emil  Jorgensen,  I  think,  who  first  promine 
insisted  that  rent  did  enter  into  price,  and  this  because  his  interpr 
tion  of  the  question  was  as  first  above  given,  and  not  because  he 
any  real  difference  of  opinion  about  the  effect  of  rent  on  prices, 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  statement  from  page  31  of 
book:   "Did  Henry  George  Confuse  the  Single  Tax":     "The  illustr 
Scotchman    (Adam  Smith)  knew  as  well  as  the  next  man  that 
never  operated  to  make  the  price  of  goods  go  up — in  other  wo 
that  it  did  not  result  in  making  the  goods  produced  on  the  high-r 
lands  any  higher  in  price  than  the  goods  produced  on  the  low-r 
lands." 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  controversy  is  to  avoid  making 
statement  that  rent  does  or  does  not  enter  into  price,  unless  the  st 
ment  is  modified  or  enlarged  so  as  to  make  its  meaning  clear. 
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Since  the  above  was  written  a  friend  has  sent  me  an  apropos  quota- 
ion  from  a  book  by  the  British  economist,  Alfred  Marshall,  as  follows: 
'But  it  is  easier  to  interpret  the  classical  doctrine  that  (rent  does  not 
nter  into  the  cost  of  production)  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  true, 
ind  to  scoff  at  it,  than  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended  and  is 
rue.  It  seems  best,  theiefore,  to  avoid  the  phrase." 
Boston,  Mass.  JOHN  S.  CODMAN. 

WANTED— MORE  EXACT  INFORMATION 
SDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

'The  Dilemma  of  Communists"  in  the  last  numbei  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  is  a  timely  antidote  for  Marxian  narcotics  now  so  freely 
listiibuted  in  many  places.  It  leads  me  to  suggest  that  you  might  fill 
i  long-felt  want  by  tabulating  some  statistics  concerning  the  condition 
>f  labor  in  Russia. 

Quite  a  numbei  of  publications  of  communistic  origin  have  reached 
ny  desk.  They  aie  devoted  pretty  much  to  depicting  Russia  as  a 
lilaiious  nation  of  mirth  and  song.  Red  armies  and  athletic  girls 
n  shorts,  all  ablaze  with  joy  and  patriotism,  swarming  about  the 
Cremlin. 

Collective  farms,  factories,  power  plants  and  other  achievemants 
llustrated  in  approved  Standard  Oil  and  General  Motors  fashion, 
homely  nomads  and  factory  giils  surrounding  Stalin,  like  Father 
Divine  at  Krum  Elbow. 

It  strikes  me  these  pictures  and  fulsome  praise  are  not  so  much 
o  the  point  in  proving  the  success  of  communism  or  failure  of  "cap- 
talism."  One  might  gather  up  any  amount  of  such  pictures  in  the 
llustrated  papers  and  magazines  of  all  "capitalist"  countries. 

What  seems  to  me  so  strangely  lacking  in  this  Russian  propaganda, 

"is  data  concerning  the  compensation  meted  out  to  these  proletaiiats 

or  the  work  they  do.     Following  Chodorov's  contribution,  will  you 

be  kind  enough  to  publish  some  information  regarding  wages  and 

podes  of  living  in  this  Russian  Eldorado. 

I  Digging  the  Volga  Canal  ranks  as  a  great  achievement.  Can  you 
ell  us  the  class  of  labor  that  performed  the  work  and  wages  received? 
Do  they  observe  the  Marxian  rule:  "From  each  according  to  his 
ibility,  to  each  according  to  his  needs?" 

There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  of  be  captious,  but  a  suspicion  that 
:he  literature  coming  to  my  desk  does  not  show  more  than  one  side 
Of  the  shield.  Communism  has  been  in  full  swing  in  Russia  foi  twenty 
years  with  its  planned  economy.  Wages  should  be  far  in  advance  of 
what  they  are  in  capitalist  countiies,  but  are  they?  Please  tell  us. 
Seattle,  Washington.  OLIVER  T.  ERICKSON. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  CONCENTRATION  ON  A 

SINGLE  STATE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

An  excellent  circular  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Hemy 
jeorge  Constitutional  "Committee  On  Organization  And  Action." 
The  letter  "talks  turkey"  and,  in  the  parlance  of  the  proletariat,  it 
DUts  every  Single  Taxer  "on  the  spot."  The  letter  concludes  by 
requesting  each  recipient  to  answer  one  way  or  another — "count  me 
in  or  count  me  out." 

Perhaps  some  of  we  Single  Taxers  are  too  diffident  about  getting 
into  action — too  lackadaisical  about  centralization  of  time,  energy, 
Snances  and  location,  but  there  may  be  some  who  yet  believe  that  the 
most  logical  'plan  for  action  has  not  been  advanced.  With  due 
respect  for  the  Committee's  selection  of  Michigan  as  the  scene  of 
action,  we  arise  to  ask  what  determined  this  selection?  Does  this 
state  offer  the  line  of  least  resistance?  Is  it  the  most  representative 
state? 

Our  curiosity  leads  us  to  learn  that  the  following  five  States  and 
District  present  the  following  situation  as  of  the  last  federal  survey: 
State  Urban  Pop.         Rural  Pop.  Farm  and  Bldgs.  values 

District  of  Columbia 100%  0.0%  $    0,000,000, 

Rhode  Island 92.4  7.6  34,508,000 


Massachusetts  : 90.2  9.8  773,663,000 

Michigan 68.2  31.8  341,000,000 

North  Dakota 16.6  83.4  951,000,000 

U.  S.  Totals S6..2  43..S  $47,879,838,000 

In  selecting  a  state  for  taxational  action,  we  believe  that  the  prime 
question  is,  shall  the  state  be  dominantly  urban  or  rural?  In  other 
woids,  which  are  more  vulnerable  to  taxation  talks  and  legislative 
action,  farmeis  or  flat  dwellers?  Which  class  is  the  immediate  victim 
of  ground-rent  exactions? 

The  next  question  is  which  state  presents  the  least  number  of  con- 
stitutional obstructions  to  the  inauguration,  or  wider  application, 
cf  site-value  taxation?  Personally,  I  do  not  know  the  constitutional 
limitations  set  up  in  any  of  the  five  foregoing  localities  except  those 
of  Massachusetts.  In  the  Bay  State  an  old  Act  of  the  legislature 
provides  that  a  "betterment  tax"  may  be  levied  upon  land  values 
which  result  from  public  service — an  old  Act  which  has  been  on  the 
books  since  the  eaily  days  when  the  first  publicly-constructed  tuin- 
pike  was  financed  by  assessing  the  value  of  land  resulting  from  this 
public  service.  This  Act  has  passed  the  Supreme  Couit's  scrutiny 
as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  long  has  been  in  use  in  a  desultory, 
incomplete  and  unpublicized  manner.  Our  Constitution  also  follows 
the  national  custom  of  lequiring  the  taxing  of  personal  property  except 
in  certain  exemptions. 

The  Massachusetts  picture  thus  is  shown  to  be  one  where  half  the 
usual  tax  battle  may  be  avoided  by  authority  of  the  "betterment  tax" 
statute.  The  personal-property-tax  obstacle  may  be  coped  with  by 
a  non-discriminatory  reduction  in  personal-property  valuations  down 
to  a  very  nominal  amount — an  amount  which  meets  with  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  to  tax  this  class  of  wealth— a  reduction  which 
would  impose  the  least  load  upon  labor  and  capital. 

Perhaps  Michigan  offers  an  equally  inviting  prospect  as  to  legal 
limitations.  We  do  not  know.  Whether  or  not,  Massachusetts' 
population  presents  a  far  greater  percentage  of  immediate  victims  of 
ground-rent  exploitation  than  does  Michigan;  90.2  per  cent  in  the  Bay 
State  as  against  68.2  per  cent  in  the  Wolverine  State.  In  answer  to 
this  comparison  it  may  be  argued  that  such  mode  of  procedure  appeals 
to  the  tenant's  pocket-book  tather  than  to  his  understanding,  but 
we  have  to  "be  shown"  that  the  altruism  of  Michigan  muddlists  ranks 
higher  than  that  of  the  canned  culture  of  our  state  of  mind. 

Many  of  we  Single  Taxers  cannot  afford  to  attend  a  Single  Tax 
congress  and  substitute  action  fot  words  in  a  centralized  campaign 
which,  in  principle,  we  heartily  endorse;  nor  can  we  afford  immediately 
to  dispatch  a  devalued  dollar  to  each  individual,  or  nucleus,  which 
advises  us  of  its  determination  to  go  over  the  top  pronto,  because 
these  number  more  than  a  few — a  number  which  at  once  defeats  the 
centralization  principle. 

Personally  we  believe  that  the  Henry  George  Congiess  is  the  most 
appropriate  body  about  which  to  centralize  for  organization  and 
action,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  largest  representation  of  all  the 
Single  Tax  factions.  It  appears  to  be  the  only  faction  acting  in  par- 
liamentary-congressional manner  periodically  at  divers  points. 

This  communication  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  ultimatum  to  the 
effect  that  if  you  do  not  fight  in  my  backyard  I  wont  fight  at  all.  It 
is  offered  merely  to  suggest  and  to  learn  about  the  selection  of  a  state 
for  campaign  action.  There  may  be  a  better  battle  ground  than 
either  Michigan  or  Massachusetts.  In  other  words,  has  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  and  Action  a  better  campaign  outline  than 
any  other  Single  Tax  nucleus  or  free  lance? 

If  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  in  a  position  to  act  as  a  clearing-house, 
perhaps  many  Single  Taxers  would  like  to  learn  campaign  specifica- 
tions of  each  Single  Tax  group  which  evidently  prefers  its  own  methods. 
Perhaps  each  group  would  inform  us  why  "less  than  10,000"  of  all 
the  Single  Taxers  in  this  nation  failed  to  sign  up  with  Secretary  Rule 
on  the  dotted  line  (not  meaning  that  Mr.  Rule  is  on  the  dotted  line). 
Perhaps  the  great  army  of  silent  Single  Taxers  will  inform  us  why 
Secretary  Rule  cannot  count  them  either  in  or  out. 
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In  any  event,  is  there  a  better  place  than  Massachusetts  or  Michigan 
for  "Organization  and  Action?" 
Fall  River,  Mass.  THOMAS  N.  AsHTON. 

THE  MAJOR  CRIME  OF  THE  AGES 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  do  not 
know  with  any  precision  what  the  "Single  Tax"  is.  The  HGSSS  is 
doing  wonderful  educational  work.  But  the  scattered  disciples 
throughout  the  country  seem  not  able  to  accomplish  much  individu- 
ally. Would  we  not  accomplish  more  by  stating  our  case  in  more 
aggressive  language,  forgetting  for  the  time  the  improved  tax  aspect 
of  the  subject,  great  as  that  is? 

We  propose  to  abolish  landlordism  without  direct  compensation 
to  present  land  owners.  Why  not  put  the  proposition  in  that  form 
directly  and  often?  Landlordism  is  the  major  crime  of  the  ages. 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  class  poverty,  crime  and  war,  in  all  countries. 
It  is  the  cause  of  classes;  class  jealousy  and  bitterness;  class  want 
and  misery;  class  pride,  extravagances  and  waste;  of  huge  fortunes, 
and  widespread  distress  and  indigence. 

The  institution  of  landlordism  was  introduced  into  this  country 
fiom  Europe.  Now  that  land  here  is  all  "owned,"  landlordism  is 
doing  here  what  it  has  done  there.  Look  at  the  farmers  calling  for 
government  dole;  the  spieading  slums  in  every  city;  the  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  unemployed;  the  constant  increase  of  farm  tenancy.  No 
New  Deal  remedies  have  checked  nor  even  i  educed  the  onward  march 
of  these  evils. 

The  Socialists  and  Communists  see  this  condition  and  are  urging 
their  remedies,  and  may  eventually  put  them  in  effect,- — by  force, 
if  they  cannot  by  the  ballot.  The  fascists  also  see  these  growing 
conditions,  and  propose  to  crystalize  them  into  permanence  by  force, 
with  a  standing  army  and  concentration  camps.  We  who  believe 
in  democracy,  know  that  the  one  and  only  thing  that  can  pre- 
serve democracy  is  to  restore  free  land  to  the  people,  as  we  have  free 
water,  free  air,  free  sunshine. 

Our  proposition,  like  the  avoidance  of  sin,  is  one  that  does  not  have 
two  sides.     Can  we  not  invent  more  methods  of  impressing  the  urgency 
of  the  Single  Tax  upon  those  who  do  not  know  what  they  need  so  much 
to  know? — for  much  good  or  evil  can  happen  in  a  generation  or  two. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  death  of  Andrew  P.  Canning  of  Chicago,  which  occurred  on 
September  10,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Henry  George  movement.  Mr. 
Canning  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  1869  he  came  to  America 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  His  death  was  a  shock  to  his  family 
and  friends,  for  he  was  apparently  recovering  from  an  operation  and 
seemingly  on  the  road  to  recovery.  He  was  one  of  the  real  orators 
of  our  movement.  He  was  a  friend  and  subscriber  to  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  for  a  long  time.  He  had  been  active  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Chicago  since  1893.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two 
sons,  Gordon  of  Evanston,  attorney  in  Chicago,  and  Graeme  Canning, 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  notice  of 
his  death  was  recieved  from  Mr.  Gordon  Canning,  and  we  may  per- 
haps be  pardoned  for  quoting  from  this  communication.  Mr.  Can- 
ning writes:  "Knowing  of  your  long  friendship  with  my  father  and 
his  great  admiration  for  you  I  wanted  to  convey  the  notice  of  his 
death  personally."  Andrew  Canning  was  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  Robert  Burns  and  could  quote  from  him  ad  libitum.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  reflect  that  at  the  time  he  passed  away  many  of  his  friends 
from  Chicago  were  gathered  in  Toronto  to  uphold  the  cause  to  which 
so  many  of  his  years  had  been  devoted. 

AN  admirable  review  of  Professor  George  Geiger's  "Theory  of  the 


Land  Question,"  appears  in  the  Standard  of  Sydney,  Australia,  from 
the  practised  pen  of  S.  V.  Larkin. 

THE  New  Frontier  Lecture  Guild  has  been  started  by  the  Graded 
Tax  Committee  of  this  city.  Mr., Walter  Fairchild  and  Mr.  Laue 
are  prepared  to  cover  dates  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  between  October 
17  and  October  29,  but  both  will  be  available  locally  after  that  and 
before  they  leave.  The  work  of  the  Frontier  Lecture  Guild  is  purely 
educational  and  entirely  separate  from  legislative  effort.  Several 
measures  sponsored  by  the  Graded  Tax  Committee  are  awaiting 
consideration  by  the  City  Council. 

THE  annual  Henry  George  Birthday  Meeting,  for  many  years  a 
feature  of  the  first  September  Sunday,  was  held  this  year  at  Arden 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  4;  Harry  W.  Hetzel  presiding.  Speakers  were 
Harold  Sudell,  Julian  Hickok,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  Katherine  F. 
Ross  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Davis.  There  was  a  very  good  at- 
tendance in  the  beautiful  little  open-air  theatre  designed  by  Frank 
Stephens.  His  ashes  lie  in  front  of  the  big  rock  that  backs  the  stage. 

Another  who  was  sadly  missed  was  Edwin  (Ned)  Ross,  for  many 
years  the  genial  chairman  of  that  Birthday  Meeting.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  since  his  death. 

THERE  are  few  papers  that  come  to  our  desk  in  which  fundamental 
economics  are  taught  so  simply  and  effectively  as  in  Cause  and  Effect; 
from  Foley,  Alabama,  and  edited  by  C.  R.  Walker. 


WITH  the  great  voice  of  Peter  Witt  in  Toronto  still  sounding  in  ou 
ears  we  are  doubly  gratified  by  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Witt  of  an  auto 
graphed  copy  of  his  pamphlet  containing  his  broadcast  over  the  radi 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  Sorrow.  It  is  published  and  copy 
lighted  by  the  William  Feather  Company.  Lancaster  Greene,  F 
W.  Burger  and  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  are  similarly  honored. 


W.  L.  CROSMAN  of  Revere,  Mass.,  writes:  "There  are  the  indif- 
ferent persons  who  do  not  concern  themselves  about  our  economic 
ills.  They  probably  have  a  steady  job  and  are  not  concerned  about 
the  jobless  brother,  believing  he  could  find  employment  if  he  tried: 
Such  persons  are  self-satisfied.  They  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
those  who  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  economic  setuf; 
but  "Let  George  do  it."  What  chance  is  there  for  progress  alonj. 
the  lines  of  justice  and  freedom  when  so  many  are  obsessed  with  th( 
idea  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  concerning  most  all  sports) 
Watch  the  pages  that  street-car  riders  read." 

Land  and  Liberty  of  London,  tells  us  of  the  determination  of  the 
London  County  Council  to  promote  land  values  legislation  in  Parlia 
ment.  This  is  good  news  indeed. 

THE  Rural  Problem  is  the  title  of  an  article  which  appears  in  th< 
Louisiana  Teachers'  Journal  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard,  a  life 
long  Georgeist.  He  concludes:  "Good  schools,  good  roads  and  othei 
improvements  are  all  right.  But  whatever  we  may  do,  the  basic 
means  for  rural  advancement  and  for  assuring  rural  progress  is  mor( 
division  of  the  land  and  more  homes  held  by  the  people  in  their  owi 
right." 

JOSEPH  F.  COWERN  of  St.  Paul  writes:  "You  get  out  a  fine  paper 
It  must  be  quite  a  job  to  find  so  much  interesting  material." 

BOTH  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Jterald  Tribune  hat 
long  accounts  of  the  purchase  of  the  building  for  the  Henry  George 
School  by  the  trustees  of  the  School.  Both  accounts  weie  in  the 
lorm  of  an  interview  with  Dr .  Chodorov. 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  M.  PHILLIPPS,  inventor  of  the  original  "Land- 
ord's  Game,"  later  popularized  as  the  game  of  Monopoly,  writes: 
'LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  getting  better  and  better.  It  seems  to  have 
nore  articles  that  appeal  to  outsiders  and  these  are  the  fellows  we 
rant  to  educate.  By  the  way,  your  Jones  Itemized  Rent  Bill  is  one 
f  the  best  things  I  have  seen.  I  use  it  on  my  hopefuls." 

THERE  was  a  Henry  George  Birthday  Anniversary  in  Chicago  on 
September  2,  and  among  the  speakers  were  J.  Benton  Schaub,  John 
'..  White  and  Francis  Neilson.  Geo.  C.  Olcott  acted  as  toastmaster. 

C.  LEON  DE  ARYAN  is  a  candidate  in  the  San  Diego,  California, 
irimaries  for  Republican  nomination  for  the  Assembly.  Mr.  De 
Irian  is  editor  of  The  Broom.  In  an  article  in  the  San  Diego  Transcript 
ccompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  candidate,  he  says:  "The  rent 
ccruing  from  publicly  created  land  values  is  sufficient  for  all  public 
xpense  of  administration,  and  is  the  only  source  to  which  the  public 
reasury  is  entitled  for  revenue." 

FOR  a  privately  printed  book  the  "Life  of  Francis  Maguire,"  by 
ohn  C.  Rose,  is  receiving  much  favorable  comment.  Those  who 
esire  to  know  more  of  this  interesting  little  volume  detailing  the 
;fe  of  a  devoted  worker  in  the  cause  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
ohn  C.  Rose,  491  Norton  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"YOUR  Comment  and  Reflection"  in  the  July-August  issue  of  LAND 
D  FREEDOM  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  read,"  writes 
Vancis  Neilson. 

AN  admirable  letter  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gloucester, 
tfass.,  Times  from  the  pen  of  that  tried  veteran,  James  B.  Ellery, 
mder  the  title  "Economics  as  a  Science."  A  statement  which  we 
pust  attribute  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer  is  that  "The  Henry  George 
ichool  has  several  classes  throughout  the  country."  It  has  several 
nd  more  classes  in  all  the  principal  cities. 

E.  H.  BoEck  of  St.  Louis,  has  circulated  many  earnest  appeals 
or  help  for  the  California  campaign.  In  one  of  these  he  says,  "Let 
is  not  desert  in  this  fight  for  new  fields  which  would  require  years  of 
ffort  to  create  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  California." 

IN  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia,  September  2,  is  a  column 
rticle,  "A  Noted  Philadelphian's  Career  Recalled,"  In  it  the  life  of 
ienry  George  is  reviewed.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  be  new 

0  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  but  it  is  fair  and  friendly  and  will  in- 
luce  the  reader  to  go  further. 

Pomeroy's  Chatterbox,  published  by  Edgar  Pomeroy  of  San  Fran- 
:isco,  calling  itself  "A  Journal  of  Sport  and  Thought,"  is  a  house 
>rgan  of  the  Pomeroy  Sports  Company.  An  editorial  favoring  the 
single  Tax  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  September  issue. 

DR.  C.  J.  LA  VERY  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  is  indefatigable  in 
etter  writing  to  newspapers.  He  is  an  advocate  of  the  shifting  of 
;11  taxes  from  transportation  facilities  to  land  values  in  exchange  for 

1  cut  in  carrying  charges  of  approximately  fifty  per  cent. 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY  of  Annisquam,  Mass.,  says:  "I  am  for  organi- 
ation." 

J.  F.  GOODE  of  Sangudo,  Alberta,  was  present  at  the  Single  Tax 
Conference  in  Toronto.  Sangudo  is  a  village  run  on  Single  Tax  prin- 
•iples. 

IN  a  letter  received  from  Col.  Victor  A.  Rule,  secretary  of  the  Tax 
belief  Association,  he  says:  "Your  paper  still  continues  my  favorite 
n  its  field.  Congratulations!" 


ONE  of  the  students  of  the  Henry  George  School  recently  was  dis- 
cussing current  problems  with  a  communist.  Since  they  could  only 
get  together  in  agreeing  that  the  problem  of  civilization  is  the  increase 
in  poverty  in  the  face  of  increasing  production,  the  student  from 
HGSSS  said,  "I  should  be  glad  to  take  a  course  at  the  Worker's  School 
if  you  will  take  a  course  at  the  HGSSS.  I  am  learning  more  than  I 
ever  thought  possible,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  seek  truth  wherever 
the  chips  may  fall."  The  communist  girl  replied  that  she  has  been 
employed  by  the  CP  for  several  years  and  she  was  unwilling  to  risk 
learning  anything  which  might  make  her  a  less  effective  worker  for 
the  party. 

THE  profusely  illustrated  article  on  the  autogiro  in  the  September 
Popular  Mechanics  magazine,  entitled  "The  Missing  Link  in  Avia- 
tion," by  John  H.  Miller,  is,  in  reality,  by  John  M.  Miller,  an  able 
Georgeist.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  leading  American  authority  on  the  auto- 
giro.  He  holds  many  "firsts."  He  was  the  first  American  to  own 
an  autogiro;  the  first  person  to  fly  across  the  continent  in  one;  the 
first  to  fly  one  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  the  first  to  loop-the-loop 
with  an  autogiro.  And  he  was  the  first  instructor  to  hold  a  summer 
Henry  George  extension  class.  This  class  was  held  at  South  Egremont, 
Massachusetts. 

THE  death  of  Cardinal  Hayes  recalls  the  fact  that  some  months 
ago  he  recommended  for  Catholic  reading,  Dr.  S.  Vere  Pearson's 
work  on  population.  Some  of  our  readers  know  of  this  work  in  which 
Dr.  Pearson  treats  of  fundamental  economic.  He  is  a  confirmed 
Georgeist. 

Louis  ADAMIC'S  recent  work,  "My  America,"  quotes  approvingly 
from  "The  Difficulties  of  Democracy,"  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller  in  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  (London,  England). 

ANOTHER  book  from  the  pen  of  Frances  Neilson,  "The  Man  at  the 
Cross  Roads,"  is  announced.  Mr.  Neilson  is  now  at  work  on  a  volume 
of  his  reminiscences. 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  The  Free  People,  Single  Tax  organ  of  the 
Farmers  and  Workers  Party  of  South  Africa,  from  Johannesburg. 

DR.  S.  A.  SCHNEIDMAN,  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science,  addressed  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Queens 
Evangelical  Church,  Queens  Village,  Long  Island,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 27.  Subject:  How  to  untax  business  and  remove  the  causes 
of  the  depression.  There  were  thirty  men  present.  A  number  sig- 
nified their  interest  and  desire  to  enroll  in  the  forthcoming  class  in 
Fundamental  Economics  and  Social  Philosophy  at  Public  School  109, 
Queens  Village. 

THE  Northport  Journal  of  Northport,  Long  Island,  in  a  recent 
issue,  contained  a  highly  appreciative  sketch  of  "Miss  C.  O.  Schetter, 
"Economist,  Artist,  Philosopher,  Traveler." 

WE  wonder  how  many  of  our  subscribers  will  note  that  they  are 
given  in  this  issue  forty  pages  in  place  of  the  usual  thirty-two.  This 
is  at  an  extra  cost  of  eighty  dollars  which  we  hope  our  friends  will 
appreciate. 

THE  London  and  Liverpool  papers  gave  liberal  reports  of  Louis 
Wallis'  address  before  the  Rotarians  which  is  reproduced  on  another 
page.  Among  the  papers  to  give  extracts  from  the  address  was  the 
Liverpool  Echo,  the  Evening  Express,  and  others.  Different  editions 
kept  running  notices  for  successive  days  until  the  total  number  of 
readers  reached  over  a  million. 
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PAMPHLETS 

Supplied  at  Cost  hy  the  Publishers  of 
Henry  George  Books 

(Send  Postage  to  Cover  Mailing) 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 

CAUSES  OF  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION  $  .01 

CRIME  OF  POVERTY  (new  edition)  .05 

THY  KINGDOM  COME  (new  edition)  .05 
THE  STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

(new  edition)  .05 

JUSTICE    THE    OBJECT,    TAXATION    THE 

MEANS  ...  -  .05 

MOSES  50  for  $1 ;  each  .  05 

THE  SINGLE  TAX  100  for  $1;  each  .02 

WHY    THE    LANDOWNER  CANNOT  SHIFT 

THE  TAX  ON  LAND  VALUES  .05 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL      -  .05 

By  OTHER  AUTHORS 

THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

John  B.  Sharpe  .05 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  LAND  VALUE  TAX- 
ATION—Bolton  Hall  .02 
THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  .05 

SMALLER  PROFITS,  REDUCED  SALARIES, 

AND  LOWER  WAGES:  THE  CONDI- 
TION, THE  CAUSE,  THE  CURE 

George  L.  Rusby 

Quantity  discounts,  10  or  more  .05 

STEPS  TO  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

John  Dewey  .02 

THREE  IMPORTANT  CAPITAL  RATIOS 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

INHERE  is  one  thing  that  philosophers  of  our  social 
•*-  life,  reformers  and  teachers,  must  learn,  and  that 
is  that  fundamentals  do  not  change.  Whether  these  be 
the  laws  that  concern  themselves  with  the  natural  sciences, 
or  the  laws  of  political  economy,  none  are  subject  to  change 
or  revision.  If  well-intentioned  reformers  understood 
this,  reforms  would  be  fewer  in  number.  Certainly  they 
would  be  of  a  less  bewildering  variety. 

ECONOMIC  and  social  life  is  of  profound  simplicity, 
despite  its  apparent  complexity  to  the  superficial.  The 
business  of  making  a  living  may  be  reduced  to  the  simplest 
factors.  There  is  nothing  obscure  in  the  laws  that  govern 
its  operation.  It  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  regulate 
the  processes  in  accordance  with  preconceived  theory 
that  the  simple  machinery  breaks  down,  or  fails  to  work. 
The  process  of  making  a  living  is  so  obvious  that  we  don't 
have  to  theorize  about  it. 

INTERRUPTED  only  temporarily  by  wars  or  con- 
vulsions of  nature  man  through  countless  centuries 
has  fed  and  clothed  himself,  or  as  we  say  in  homely  phrase 
has  "earned  his  keep".  And  always  in  the  same  way, 
by  the  application  of  labor  to  land.  If  in  the  Marxian 
outlook  the  process  appeared  to  be  complicated  by  sub- 
sidiary factors  this  will  be  revealed  on  examination  as 
an  obvious  confusion.  There  are  only  two  factors  in 
the  production  of  wealth,  land  and  labor.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Marx  saw  this,  but  too  late  to 
re-write  Das  Kapital. 

'f^HERE  is  one  merit  in  the  Georgeist  philosophy  that 
•••  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized.  That  is  the  mini- 
mization of  the  functions  of  the  state  that  would  follow 
its  application.  In  fact  state  functions  would  tend  to 
disappear.  In  their  place  would  rise  cooperative  units, 
represented,  it  may  be,  by  the  cities  and  towns.  There 
would  grow  up  a  gradual  decentralization  that  would 
realize  the  ideals  of  democratic  teaching.  A  healthy 
rivalry  would  animate  the  activities  of  these  local  units, 
and  functions  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  business 
of  the  state  would  become  localized  in  smaller  communities 
and  in  the  rapidly  growing  cooperative  units. 


\17OODROW  WILSON  pointed  out  years  ago  that 
*  ^  the  history  of  human  freedom  is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  powers.  Today  the  trend  is 
the  reverse  of  this  in  all  countries.  The  very  things  for 
which  men  have  fought  through  the  centuries — the  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  their  rulers — are  now 
being  denied  to  them  and  newly  created  powers  a  thousand 
times  multiplied  handed  to  those  in  the  seats  of  power. 
The  masses  of  men  are  apparently  willing  and  even  anxious 
that  the  process  be  hastened  and  made  permanent.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  fascist  countries  but  by  different  routes 
and  in  somewhat  different  forms  even  in  the  so-called 
democracies. 

TS  the  mentality  of  the  entire  human  race  changing  that 
-*-  they  should  voluntarily  abdicate  in  favor  of  govern- 
ments which  deny  them  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
rights?  Is  there  some  deep  and  underlying  reason  for 
it?  Is  freedom  no  longer  a  word  to  conjure  with?  By 
what  subtile  alchemy  has  the  old  love  of  liberty  been 
exercised?  Specifically,  what  has  become  of  those  Ger- 
mans who  led  the  revolution  of  1848?  Where  are  the 
Mazzinis  and  Garibaldis  of  Italy  ? 

HHERE  is  only  one  entirely  satisfactory  explanation 
•*•  of  the  growth  of  fascism.  Workers  are  denied 
security.  The  so-called  democracies  have  failed  them. 
They  have  contented  themselves  with  glittering  phrases 
in  praise  of  liberty  but  have  denied  them  the  real  sub- 
stance. Mankind  has  not  realized  that  political  liberty 
without  economic  liberty  is  just  no  liberty  at  all.  Political 
issues  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  been  a  child's 
game  no  more  important  than  football.  In  the  mad 
hysteria  of  the  mob  over  their  favorite  teams,  calling  them- 
selves Republican  or  Democratic,  the  predatory  elements 
of  society  have  pocketed  the  plunder.  The  game  was 
invented  for  their  amusement  to  divert  them  from  more 
serious  things. 

TN  the  meantime  the  poverty  of  the  masses  deepened. 
•*-  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  poverty  is  a  rela- 
tive term.  There  is  enough  of  absolute  poverty  to  justify 
the  ignoring  of  relative  terms.  Insufficient  nutriment  and 
advanced  malnutrition  are  with  us  perhaps  to  a  degree 
never  before  realized  in  modern  society.  Under  the 
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circumstances  one  need  not  wonder  at  the  growth  of  fas- 
cism. A  poverty-stricken  people  are  the  prey  of  any 
crackpot  scheme  promising  security.  To  some  degree 
fascism  holds  out  this  faint  prospect.  Anything  is  pref- 
erable to  a  democracy  that  has  failed.  This  democracy 
is  no  proof  against  the  imperative  cry  of  hunger. 

SO  civilization  turns  back.  Liberty  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  half  service.  That  America  should  escape 
from  this  retrogression  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect. 
That  the  full  backwash  of  these  forces  has  not  yet  over- 
taken us  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  more  deeply 
rooted  tradition.  We  still  have  our  memories.  If  it  is 
unlikely  that  we  could  muster  a  Valley  Forge  or  an  em- 
battled Lexington  we  can  yet  refer  to  them  in  our  school 
books.  That  is  something  at  least. 

THERE  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  political  democracy 
where  economic  inequality  prevails.  The  ballot 
means  nothing  where  there  is  even  a  large  minority  de- 
pendent or  impoverished.  They  are  easy  prey  to  the 
specious  appeals  of  demagogues  and  dictators.  "The 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,"  says  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  saying  embodies  a  profound  philosophy.  A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  There  is  no 
room  in  a  true  democracy  for  monopoly  or  privilege. 
These  have  yet  to  be  destroyed. 

Was  The  Campaign 

Of  '86  a  Mistake? 

IT  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  historic  background  of 
the  Single  Tax  movement  in  the  contemplation  of 
certain  great  events  that  ushered  it  in. 

There  has  grown  up  among  recent  adherents  to  our 
movement  an  impression  that  the  campaign  of  1886  was 
a  mistake,  that  Henry  George  might  better  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  writing  of  other  great  books  to  add  to  those 
he  had  already  written.  This  impression  is  rather  wide- 
spread, but  chiefly  among  those  who  have  come  late  to 
the  ranks.  To  this  impression  Albert  J.  Nock,  in  his 
admirable  article  on  Henry  George,  has  lent  the  weight 
of  his  name. 

We  think  the  impression  is  wholly  wrong.  Mr.  George 
made  no  mistake  in  entering  the  campaign  of  '86.  He 
had  what  his  later-day  critics  seem  to  lack — a  keen  sense 
of  the  dramatic.  The  whole  world  learned  in  this  cam- 
paign who  Henry  George  was.  Not  that  many  had  any 
very  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  he  stood  for — 
his  philosophy  remained  in  the  background,  only  dimly 
perceived.  But  many  did  learn  it  and  a  number  of  great 
names  were  emblazoned  in  the  early  chapters  which 
begin  the  annals  of  our  movement. 

Think  of  it!     Had  it  not  been  for  this  campaign  we 


might  never  have  heard  of  Father  McGlynn,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  John  S.  Crosby,  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  and 
many  other  great  names.  It  disclosed  Henry  George  as 
perhaps  the  most  moving  orator  of  his  time.  It  had 
tremendous  influence  abroad  and  really  started  the  move- 
ment of  which  the  Henry  George  School  is  the  final  link 
in  a  continuous  chain.  We  heard  him  cry  out  at  a  great 
meeting  in  that  clarion  voice  of  his:  "We  are  firing  a 
cannon  tonight  whose  echo  will  be  heard  round  the  world," 
and  again  we  call  attention  to  his  sense  of  the  dramatic. 
The  campaign  of  1886  was  the  cannon  whose  echo  was 
heard  round  the  world.  In  the  time  to  come  that  clarion 
cry  will  be  quoted. 

The  campaign  of  '86  added  to  the  weight  and  fame  of 
his  books  that  were  now  to  be  carried  everywhere.  It 
illuminated  his  message.  Regardless  of  its  political 
effect — all  that  aside,  for  no  political  effect  was  sought— 
the  stage  for  the  opening  of  the  great  drama  was  begun! 
The  curtain  had  risen. 

The  campaign  of  1886  was  no  mistake.  It  is  meaning- 
less to  assert  in  criticism  that  the  time  given  to  this  campaign 
might  better  have  been  devoted  to  the  writing  of  another 
book.  Even  at  that  time  his  writings  were  nearly  com- 
plete. Mr.  George  was  wiser  than  his  later-day  critics. 

We  have  purposely  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  the 
campaign  of  1897,  for  Mr.  George  was  in  no  condition  to 
undertake  it.  Yet  even  here  it  would  be  rash  to  question 
his  judgment.  The  occasion  and  manner  of  his  death, 
which  he  deliberately  chose — still  alive  to  the  sense  of 
the  dramatic — was  no  hastily  conceived  sacrifice.  The 
world  in  the  days  to  come  will  regard  it  as  a  second 
Gethsemene,  the  effect  of  which  was  worth  the  sacrifice. 


Organization 


A  SOMEWHAT  unfortunate  outcome  of  several  at- 
•^*-  tempts  to  form  Single  Tax  organizations  has  preju- 
diced a  few  of  our  friends  against  organization  per  se. 
Yet  how  a  movement  such  as  ours  can  function  at  all 
without  organization  of  some  kind  must  perplex  those 
who  think  they  are  opposed  to  organization.  Yet  the 
conviction  that  we  must  have  some  kind  of  organization 
still  persists,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  almost  unanimous 
vote  at  Toronto  endorsing  the  Tax  Relief  Organization. 

Every  movement  has  its  machinery  for  cooperation 
and  mutual  interchange  of  views.  Also  for  information 
for  the  public  at  large.  It  may  be  said  that  we  are  not 
anarchists,  and  the  work  that  must  be  accomplished  is 
dependent  largely  upon  what  can  be  done  working  to- 
gether. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  some  kind  of  organization  with  headquarters  in  some 
central  city  and  branches  in  every  town  and  city. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  somewhat  unfortunate  outcome 
of  attempts  at  organization.  We  recognize  the  dangers 
that  must  be  guarded  against.  But  there  is  another 
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side.  Not  all  Single  Tax  organizations  have  been  fruit- 
less. There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  city  when 
the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  was  vastly  influential. 
It  accomplished  much.  To  its  credit  is  to  be  placed  the 
par  value  assessment  on  land  and  buildings.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  due  to  its  influence  New  York  City 
has  the  best  system  of  assessments  of  any  city  in  the 
country.  How  many  prominent  in  this  city  owe  their 
first  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George 
to  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club?  Recent  disciples, 
seeing  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  Henry  George  School, 
are  skeptical  of  the  value  of  other  methods.  They  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  not  knowing.  Oscar  Geiger,  founder 
of  the  Henry  George  School,  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  and  knew  the  value  of 
organization.  James  R.  Brown  used  to  boast  that  the 
club  was  founded  by  Henry  George,  but  of  this  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt.  Nevertheless  the  achievements 
of  the  club  should  be  a  lesson  in  the  value  of  organi- 
zation. 

We  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  Henry  George  Fellow- 
ship. The  graduates  of  the  School  need  some  place  to 
go.  Many  of  them  cannot  teach,  or  think  they  cannot, 
but  want  some  work  to  do  for  the  cause  they  have  em- 
braced and  to  meet  and  work  with  those  they  met  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  School.  They  are  on  their  toes,  wait- 
ing to  go  somewhere.  They  will  make  mistakes,  of  course, 
as  the  result  of  their  zeal.  But  who  hasn't?  They 
should  be  encouraged  and  from  them  will  come  leaders 
and  workers. 

So  too,  if  the  Michigan  movement  results  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organization  for  effective  work,  all  honor 
to  A.  Laurence  Smith  and  Col.  Rule.  We  may  learn  from 
the  failures  of  the  past  but  nothing  should  deter  us  from 
the  attempt  to  found  an  organization  for  cooperation  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 

HHE  worth  of  a  State,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  worth 
-•-  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  ...  A  State  which 
dwarfs  its  men,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  docile 
instruments  in  its  hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes — 
will  find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can  really 
be  accomplished. 

If  all  mankind  minus  one  were  of  one  opinion,  and  only 
one  of  the  contrary  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
justified  in  silencing  that  one  person,  than  he,  if  he  had 
the  power,  would  be  justified  in  silencing  mankind. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

TF  you  want  war,  nourish  a  doctrine.  ...  A  statesman 
I  who  proposes  war  as  an  instrumentality  admits  his 
incompetency.     A  politician  who  makes  use  of  war,  as  a 
counter  in  the  game  of  politics  is  a  criminal. 

WM.  GRAHAM  SUMNER. 


The  Tax  Relief  Association 

Its  History  and  Purpose 

BY  V.  A.  RULE 


cannot  read  such  splendid  books  as  that  com- 
pilation  of  Single  Tax  History,  The  Single  Tax 
Year  Book,  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  universal  appeal  of  the  principles  of  Henry 
George.  The  material  so  ably  presented  to  the  Toronto 
Congress  by  Miss  Margaret  Bateman  should  be  used  to 
bring  that  history  down  to  date.  Nor  can  one  browse 
through  these  stirring  tales  without  being  impressed  by 
the  vision  of  the  early  leaders.  They  recognized  the  need 
of  some  national  organization  which  would  give  coherence 
to  the  movement  and  guide  its  growth  according  to  a 
practical  pattern.  That  their  vision  was  not  realized, 
that  nearly  fifty  years  of  sporadic  local  campaigns  have 
left  us  where  we  were  then  and  are  today,  is  all  water 
over  the  dam  of  time. 

A  correct  idea  never  dies.  It  may  lie  dormant  and 
quiescent  for  a  long  time  but  a  renaiscance  is  sure  because 
it  has  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  immortality.  It 
must  have  been  of  this  that  Henry  George  was  thinking 
when  he  wrote: 

The  truth  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  will  not  find 
easy  acceptance.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  have  been 
accepted  long  ago.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  never  have 
been  obscured.  But  it  will  find  friends  —  those  who 
will  toil  for  it;  suffer  for  it;  if  need  be,  die  for  it.  This 
is  the  power  of  Truth. 

So  it  has  been  with  this  idea  of  national  organization. 
It  was  agitated  in  1890;  in  1930  Clayton  J.  Ewing  raised 
the  question  at  San  Francisco.  In  1933  at  Chicago, 
where  Mr.  Ewing  was  the  general  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  definite  committee  was  set  up  to  look  into  this 
matter  and  report  to  the  subsequent  meeting.  It  was  my 
privilege,  under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Falvey  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  to  serve  on  this  committee.  Unfortunately 
most  of  us  did  nothing  about  it.  As  far  as  I  know  the 
only  proposal  was  for  a  lodge  sort  of  organization,  in  the 
various  degrees  of  which  the  principles  of  Henry  George 
would  be  taught.  This  plan  did  not  meet  with  general 
acceptance  and  it  was  abandoned,  only  to  be  used  for 
other  economic  ideals  by  the  Utopians  of  California. 
They  had  some  temporary  and  spectacular  success  with 
it  as  a  method  of  publicity. 

INFORMAL  MEETING  AT  CINCINNATI 

In  1936  an  informal  meeting  was  held  as  part  of  the 
Congress  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn, 
general  chairman  of  that  Congress,  was  anxious  to  see 
something  permanent  come  out  of  that  convention.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  about  thirty  people  all  of  whom 
are  still  active  in  the  matter.  This  group  appointed  a 
small  committee  which  was  to  sound  out  the  leaders  of 
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the  movement,  and,  if  something  could  be  done,  to  make 
suggestions  to  that  end.  This  committee  consisted  of 
Gilbert  Tucker,  Albany,  New  York;  Charles  G.  Merrell 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Otto  Cullman  and  Victor  Rule 
of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  DETROIT  CONGRESS  OF  ACTION 
The  Detroit  Congress  of  1937  was  constructed  around 
this  idea.  One  of  the  men  who  attended  the  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  A.  Laurence  Smith,  was  the  general  chairman 
of  the  Detroit  Congress  and  he  was  determined,  as  had 
been  Rabbi  Aaronsohn,  to  see  that  something  came  out 
of  this  germinating  idea.  The  result  was  the  adoption 
of  the  report  of  the  unofficial  committee  and  the  setting 
up  of  another  one  with  broad  instructions  and  power  to 
act.  The  membership  was  drawn  from  a  wide  area  and 
consisted  of  A.  Laurence  Smith,  as  Chairman,  and  the 
following  people  to  serve  with  him:  N.  D.  Alper,  Cali- 
fornia; Warren  S.  Blauvelt,  New  York;  Otto  Cullman, 
Illinois;  Anna  George  deMille,  New  York;  Honorable 
Charles  R.  Eckert,  Pennsylvania;  Helena  McEvoy, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  New  York; 
John  Lawrence  Monroe,  New  York;  David  Gibson, 
Ohio;  George  Evans,  Pennsylvania;  Victor  A.  Rule, 
Illinois. 

THE  COMMITTEE  GOES  TO  WORK 
This  committee  went  to  work  before  the  Detroit  Con- 
gress had  as  yet  adjourned.  It  gathered  a  multitude  of 
suggestions  as  to  a  name  which  might  be  chosen  for  an 
organization.  This  was  a  matter  fraught  with  no  little 
difficulty.  As  has  been  said  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller: 

We  differ  from  some  of  our  friends  in  their  curious 
opposition  to  organization.  Whether  the  Tax  Relief 
Association  now  started  on  its  career  has  the  most  de- 
sirable set-up,  or  whether  the  name  is  the  best  that  might 
have  been  selected,  we  can  afford  to  disregard  for  the 
moment  and  await  results.  It  is  at  least  up  to  us  to  cast 
no  stone  in  its  path.  It  is  patent  disloyalty  not  to  wish 
it  all  possible  success.  Organization  of  some  kind  we 
must  have  and  will  despite  our  predilections.  It  is  a 
reflection  on  our  ability  for  team  work  that  we  are  without 
some  form  of  national  organization. 

WORKING  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
A  constitution  was  drawn  to  meet  the  apparent  needs. 
The  mechanics  of  this  was  nearly  as  difficult  as  the  phrasing 
of  the  preamble,  which  was,  of  course,  to  be  a  general 
statement  of  objectives.  This  involved  all  the  positions 
which  had  emerged  during  the  discussions  of  a  possible 
name.  There  were  those  who  wished  to  call  it  some 
kind  of  Single  Tax  organizations;  there  were  those  who 
felt  that  this  name  was  misleading  and  did  not  truly  repre- 
sent what  Henry  George  and  his  followers  stood  for; 
there  were  those  who  wished  to  have  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  organization  the  distinguished  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  movement;  others  felt  that  to  do  this  was 
to  inherit  all  the  errors  which  have  been  so  assiduously 


sown  by  our  enemies  and  to  be  cursed  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  past;  there  were  those  who  wanted  formal  education 
and  nothing  else,  while  some  thought  that  the  public 
could  be  influenced  in  other  ways  and  that  we  needed 
a  re-phrasing  of  the  problem  and  a  re-interpretation  of  the 
solution  in  the  light  of  present  day  apperceptions  and  modes 
of  expression. 

AN  EMERGING  UNITY  OF  PURPOSE 
It  surely  does  not  take  much  penetration  to  perceive 
the  unity  of  purpose  which  is  here  and  to  discover  that 
the  divergence  is  as  to  a  modus  operandi.  How  to  bring 
all  this  together  in  a  harmonious  statement  was  not  a 
matter  of  weeks  but  of  months.  Finally  the  statement 
of  Henry  George  himself  was  selected.  He  had  epito- 
mized the  movement  as  follows: 

We  assert  as  our  fundamental  principle  the  self-evident 
truth  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, that  all  men  are  created  and  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  We 
hold  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  what  God  has  created  and  of  what  is  gained 
by  the  general  growth  and  improvement  of  the  community 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Therefore,  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  natural 
opportunities  without  a  fair  return  to  all  for  any  special 
privilege  thus  accorded  to  him,  and  that  that  value  which 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  community  attaches 
to  the  land  should  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  community; 
that  each  is  entitled  to  all  that  his  labor  produces;  there- 
fore no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  products  of  labor. 

To  these  words  of  Henry  George  were  added  simple 
operative  words  of  organization  and  we  had  what  was  an 
acceptable  preamble  to  the  proposed  constitution  for  the 
new  organization. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  PROGRAMME  DO  WE  NEED? 

With  this  matter  as  definitely  settled  as  was  possible 
by  correspondence  with  members  of  a  scattered  committee, 
the  next  step  was  to  set  up  a  tentative  programme,  to  be 
the  basis  of  discussion  and  possible  adoption.  This,  too, 
involved  some  divergence  of  opinion  and  to  bring  some 
sort  of  form  out  of  this  chaos  was  no  mean  task.  There 
were  those  who  felt  that  group  organization  based  on  ter- 
ritorial cohesions  should  be  set  up;  others  felt  that  the 
only  way  by  which  any  coordination  might  be  achieved 
was  to  adopt  a  programme  in  one  locality  and  challenge 
those  who  gave  assent  to  our  ideals  to  join  in  one  big 
effort  which  gave  promise  of  possible  success;  there  were 
others  who  thought  that  the  programme  should  be  spon- 
sored on  the  field,  as  it  were,  and  that  this  organization 
should  confine  itself  to  advice  and  guidance,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  medium  through  which  givers 
could  donate,  knowing  that  their  money  was  going  into  a 
well  planned  and  supervised  enterprise  with  some  possi- 
bility of  success;  quite  a  number  felt  that  political  action 
was  highly  undesirable  and  just  as  many  felt  that  political 
action  was  the  best  way  to  have  a  wide  discussion  of  our 
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principles  and,  in  fact,  the  only  way  by  which  it  could 
!  finally  be  fruitful;    some  believed  that  education  was  all 
that  was  needed  and  that  out  of  this  would  come  correct 
,  political  choices. 

Reflection  will  reveal  that  there  is  not  as  much  diver- 
gence of  opinion  here  as  would  appear  on  the  surface, 
i  Out  of  this  exchange  of  ideas  came  the  conviction  that 
,i  every  element  could  have  a  part  in  a  truly  eclectic  pro- 
i  gramme  and  that  in  these  ideals  we  had  a  programme 
ather    than    a    series    of   incompatible    principles    which 
would  not  mix.     But  where  to  start — that  was  a  question! 
It  was  resolved  that  these  matters  should  be   gotten 
together  in  such  shape  that  a  committee  meeting  could 
:>e  held,  for  to  acccomplish   much  by  correspondence  is 
tediously  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

A  set  of  standards  was  worked  out  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  measure  every  geographical  locality  as  a 
possible  scene  of  action  and  every  plan  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  ends. 

THE  DETROIT  CONGRESS  GAVE  BROAD 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Obviously  the  Congress  which  had  appointed  us  did 
not  wish  to  tie  our  hands,  because  no  instructions  were 
;iven  which  would  restrict  our  choices.  This  is  significant 
when  we  remember  that  campaigns  were  going  on  in  two 
states  and  several  others  were  projected.  Evidently  the 
Congress  intended  that  these  places  should  be  considered, 
out  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  localities  and  certainly 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bind  our  judgment. 

STANDARDS  DISCUSSED  AND  ADOPTED 
These  standards  had  to  be  fundamental  in  the  light  of 
he  circumstances  of  our  appointment;  they  had  to  be 
broad  in  their  implications  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  some  conditions  were  changing  and  because  of  the 
wide  expanse  of  territory  which  had  to  be  considered; 
they  had  to  be  eclectic  because  of  the  various  devotions 
to  dissimilar  methods  of  arriving  at  the  same  end.  The 
'ollowing  were  finally  adopted  after  many  hours  of  careful 
study : 

1.  The  place  selected  as  the  scene  of  operations  must 
present  both  a  manufacturing  and  an  agricultural  problem. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  There  have  been  highly  success- 
ul  experiments  in  the  past  which  have  not  had  any  pro- 
round  effect,  largely  because  they  were  not  broad  enough 
.n  their  application  of  the  solution.  The  private  appro- 
)riation  of  ground  rent  affects  all  productive  human  enter- 
prises. These  enterprises  will  all  fall  into  these  broad 
categories  of  manufacturing  or  agriculture.  It  is  not 
enough  to  convince  a  few  that  the  farmer  would  be  better 
off  with  the  public  appropriation  of  ground  rent  so  that 
le  may  enjoy  all  his  individual  production.  The  total 
of  ground  rent  privately  appropriated  by  agriculture  is 

constantly  diminishing  total.  It  is  alluring  to  dream 
of  a  place  which  is  in  the  raw,  as  it  were.  Henry  George 


has  graphically  described  such  a  place  in  the  most  eloquent 
passage  of  his  epoch  making  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
No  such  place  exists  today,  the  honeymoon  has  been  had 
with  the  last  of  the  virgin  continents  and  the  title  deeds 
have  been  recorded.  We  must  now  deal  with  the  problem 
where  land  is  significant  as  an  economic  factor  and  where 
ground  rents  are  privately  appropriated  in  such  vast 
amounts  as  to  be  the  primary  and  efficient  cause  of  poverty, 
crime,  slums,  wars  and  feverish  preparation  for  wars. 

2.  The  problems  of  the  place  selected  must  be  as  com- 
petitive with  as  much  of  the  general   interests  of  other 
places  as  possible. 

Here,  again,  reflection  will  justify  the  adoption  of  such 
a  standard  of  measurement.  The  real  purposes  were  not 
comprehended  by  the  accomplishment  of  our  great  and 
fundamental  reform  in  any  one  place.  We  had  to  look 
to  the  whole  world.  There  will  be  no  rest  for  any  of  us 
so  long  as  one  country  suffers  under  the  injustice  of  the 
private  appropriation  of  ground  rent.  This  is  the  primary 
cause  of  poverty,  crime,  slums  and  wars. 

It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  if  this  committee  were 
to  do  an  efficient  job  it  must  consider  the  effect  which 
success  in  one  place  would  have  elsewhere.  The  place 
where  our  success  would  have  the  earliest  and  most  pro- 
found effect  on  other  places  would  naturally  have  an 
initial  advantage.  If  true  that  competition  will  force  others 
to  emulate  any  sane  place  which  adopts  our  principles, 
we  would  be  wise  to  choose  a  place  where  the  effect  on 
others  would  be  as  immediate  and  as  widespread  as 
possible. 

3.  The  chosen   place  should,  if  possible,  have  no  pre- 
ponderant concentration  of  population  in  one  locality. 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  decry  it,  wherever  there  is 
a  concentration  of  population  there  has  arisen  a  political 
machine.  This  machine  has  always  been  notoriously 
difficult  to  defeat  while  at  the  same  time  being  susceptible 
to  influence.  That  these  machines  thrive  on  the  apathy 
of  the  socalled  "good  citizens"  makes  little  difference 
when  we  come  to  evaluate  the  possibility  of  successful 
action.  We  may  be  able  to  enlist  a  machine  on  our  side, 
but  to  choose  David-like  to  battle  one  of  these  Goliaths 
of  politics  would  be  short-sighted  indeed.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  away  from  them  entirely  but  we  can  set  our 
battle  lines  where  they  have  the  minimum  of  strength 
and  experience.  When  it  is  remembered  that  we  have 
no  political  affiliations  and  that  we  will  not  have  such, 
it  will  be  seen  how  important  this  decision  is. 

4.  The  place  chosen   should    be  one  where   the   total 
population   is  not  so  large  as  to  involve  a  tremendous 
expense   in  educating  them   in   the   economic    principles 
which  we  advocate. 

To  state  this  proposition,  because  of  its  patency,  is  to 
get  assent.  Our  movement  has  spent  millions  in  the  past 
and  it  will  spend  more  in  the  future.  Yet,  as  we  have 
no  immediate  tangible  reward  to  offer,  no  special  privilege 
to  dispense,  our  financial  resources  are  not  inexhaustible. 
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Those  who  will  sacrifice  to  make  possible  such  apparently 
abstract  principles  as  economic  justice  are  in  the  minority. 
Fewer  still  are  willing  to  make  these  sacrifices  when  the 
personal  sacrifice  is  as  vicarious  as  it  must  be  when  the 
effort  is  made  in  another  place.  This  is  much  the  same 
as  the  question  of  suffering  in  war.  Those  who  go  into 
the  battle  lines  have  the  nervous  stimulation  of  combat 
while  those  who  stay  at  home  have  the  debilitation  of 
anxious  waiting. 

The  enemy  is  organized  and  capable  of  larger  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  lightly  to  be  assumed  that  they  will  sleep 
on  the  job.  They  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  fighting 
for  the  life  of  the  system  by  which  they  become,  under 
the  law,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  toil  of  others.  We  need 
not  hope  for  them  to  bring  about  this  reform  any  more 
than  we  can  safely  calculate  that  institutions  of  learning 
which  they  control  will  early  take  over  our  educational 
job  for  this  economic  truth.  We  see  this  well  illustrated 
in  the  campaign  in  California.  From  every  state  in  this 
union  they  received  the  sinews  of  war  with  which  to 
defeat  us.  They  will  fight  just  as  implacably  against 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  as  they  will  against  the  wedge 
itself. 

There  are  private  appropriations  of  ground  rent  in  every 
modern  community.  We  cannot  get  away  from  them 
under  the  present  system,  but  we  do  not  need  to  under- 
take to  educate  all  the  people  in  a  vast  concentration 
of  population.  The  task  is  too  expensive.  The  financial 
resources  available  would  not  educate  a  precinct  majority 
in  some  of  our  great  centres.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
have  millions  of  supporters.  When  these  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  globe  they  are  ineffective.  We  must  get 
a  majority  in  one  place,  domiciled,  registered,  voting 
voters  who  are  cognizant  of  their  own  best  interests. 

A  COMMITTEE  MEETING  HELD  IN   NEW  YORK 

When  these  matters  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
by  correspondence  a  meeting  was  called  for  action.  This 
was  held  in  New  York  so  that  we  might  have  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  which 
was  having  a  great  graduation  at  that  time.  New  York 
also  suited  a  majority  of  those  who  could  attend  this 
meeting.  Those  who  could  not  be  present  in  person  were 
represented  by  previous  indication  of  their  attitudes  on 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  acted  on. 

A  GOOD  NAME  IS  MORE  DESIRABLE  THAN 
GREAT  RICHES! 

By  what  name  shall  this  organization  be  known?  The 
problems  incident  to  this  choice  have  been  discussed 
earlier  in  this  paper.  After  careful  consideration  the 
name  "Tax  Relief  Association"  was  unanimously  chosen. 

This  name,  at  first  not  at  all  attractive  to  me,  grows 
on  one  with  contemplation.  There  is  widespread  popular 
demand  for  tax  relief.  It  is  being  sought  in  many  ways 
but  only  one  ivill  finally  bring  it.  There  are  those  in  our 


movement  who  believe  that  the  collection  of  ground  rent 
for  public  purposes  is  no  tax  at  all,  that  we  are  more  truly 
no-taxers  than  Single  Taxers;  others  believe  that  nature 
has  provided  this  fund  of  ground  rent  from  which  to  provide 
the  revenues  by  which  governments  should  be  supported 
and  that  this  is  nature's  method;  but  all  agree  that  we 
need  tax  relief  today!  The  burdens  which  crush  us  and 
the  problems  which  grow  out  of  this  wrong  are  so  ominous 
as  to  threaten  us  with  Fascism,  Nazism  or  Communism, 
if  we  do  not  correct  the  situation  while  there  is  yet  time. 
Is  there  any  other  way  by  which  this  can  be  done  than 
by  the  way  we  propose?  It  would  seem  not.  Tax  relief, 
is  possible.  Economic  justice  is  possible.  They  are 
possible  to  the  degree  that  we  can  persuade  people  to 
make  the  principles  for  which  we  stand  operative  in 
governments. 

A  CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED 

The  preamble  having  been  agreed  on  previous  to  the 
meeting,  the  question  of  a  constitution  did  not  involve 
much  discussion.  We  had  before  us  splendid  suggestions 
from  Honorable  Abe  Waldauer  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  from  F.  C.  Leubuscher  of  New  York  City.  Wit ) 
these  we  were  able  to  adopt  a  thorough  businesslik- 
document  under  which  we  can  operate  with  the  maximum 
of  local  autonomy  and  the  minium  of  central  mechanism. 

THE  PROGRAMME  TO  BE  FOLLOWED 

1.  To  the  limit  of  the  willingness  of  people  to  cooperate 
there  is  to  be  concentration  of  effort  in  one  place.     Michigan 
has  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  experiment.     In  the 
judgment  of  a  unanimous  meeting,  since  ratified  by  the 
Toronto  Congress  with   only  two  dissenting  votes,   this 
state  most  nearly,  as  measured  by  the  standards  previously 
adopted,  approximates  the  ideal. 

2.  There  is  to  be  education.     This  is  not  a  political 
organization,  it  is  educational,  but  it  is  not  hamstrung 
by  a  charter  so  that  it  cannot  accomplish  some  educatior 
through  timely  and  well  planned  political  proposals.     !• 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  we  should  be  kept  free  fron 
involvements  in    personalities,    political    issues,    politica 
parties   and    their    campaigns.     We    are    to   educate   thJ 
people  and,  when  their  choice  is  to  be  made,  we  offer  at 
economic  campaign. 

The  methods  of  education  are  to  be  eclectic;  they  an 
to  be  coordinated  to  the  end  of  action.  We  propose  t< 
use  many  methods  the  value  of  which  has  been  demon 
strated.  In  salesmanship,  for  instance,  the  mind  of  th 
prospect  is  influenced  to  action,  but  this  is  seldom  dom 
through  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  technical  principle 
involved  in  the  product.  When  one  buys  a  refrigerator 
a  radio  or  an  automobile,  one  does  not  expect  a  learnei 
dissertation  on  the  principles  of  refrigeration,  of  th 
empreal  or  of  dynamics.  The  skillful  salesman  wii 
stimulate  the  desire  to  possess  by  showing  what  his  produt 
will  do  in  the  way  of  satisfying  our  needs  and  desires. 
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THE  PUBLIC  PRESS  AS  A  MEDIUM 
We  propose  to  use  skillful  advertising  methods  which 
will  create  and  stimulate  the  desire  to  know  the  solution 
of  the  problems  produced  by  the  private  appropriation 
of  ground  rent.  Every  advertisement  will  call  for  action 
within  the  power  of  the  reader,  namely,  to  make  a  simple 
enquiry  of  us.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  show  how 
business  uses  this  method.  We  see  it  on  every  page  of 
our  newspapers  and  magazines,  we  read  it  on  every  bill- 
board and  it  comes  to  us  over  our  radio. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  DONE  WITH  ENQUIRIES 

When  the  enquiry  comes  in  answer  to  these  advertise- 
ments, we  propose  to  meet  it  in  at  least  four  ways.  We 
will  send  a  pamphlet  based  on  the  principles  of  Henry 
George,  in  which  we  will  demonstrate,  by  simple  text 
matter  and  cartoon,  how  these  principles  would  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  enquirer.  But  we  will  not  stop  there. 
Some  people  will  want  more  than  this  and  so  we  propose 
to  send  with  every  pamphlet  the  first  lesson  of  the  cor- 
respondence course  as  offered  by  the  Henry  George  School. 
Should  the  enquirer  be  stimulated  to  take  the  course, 
nothing  but  good  can  come  of  it.  But  that  is  not  all. 
We  will  list  these  enquiries  as  to  localities  and,  if  sufficient 
come  from  one  place,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  bring 
these  enquirers  together,  either  in  a  formal  class  or  at  least 
as  a  meeting.  We  will  promote  classes  and  forums. 
Here  is  where  leaders  are  trained,  here  every  worker  is 
given  a  job  to  do.  Such  a  programme  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  time  and  expanded  or  modified  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion  dictate,  offers  a  hope  of  success  and  marks 
one  of  the  essential  differences  between  this  programme 
and  any  other,  which  in  the  past,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  movement. 

IS  THIS  THE  WHOLE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  TAX 
RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

The  programme  does  not  exhaust  itself  with  that  which 
has  been  stated,  for  it  is  primarily  the  initial  application 
of  it  to  Michigan.  No  group  is  prescient  enough  to  know 
the  future.  We  will  not  rigidify  our  mechanism  so  that 
the  entrance  of  a  new  idea  is  inhibited.  We  will  constantly 
seek  to  improve  the  technique  and  to  widen  the  service 
which  the  organization  offers  the  whole  movement. 

The  idea  of  local  groups  based  on  territorial  cohesions 
will  be  developed.  Michigan  is  just  the  first  of  these. 
We  hope  to  set  one  up  for  every  locality  where  the  unit 
of  action  is  satisfactory.  Out  of  the  success  of  the  initial 
concentration  must  come  the  impulse  by  which  this  is 
carried  to  every  locality.  The  experience  will  be  theirs. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  literally  millions  subscribe 
to  the  principles  of  Henry  George.  If  that  is  so,  who  knows 
where  these  are  to  be  found  ?  They  are  not  known  specifi- 
cally. It  is  our  purpose  to  seek  them  out  and,  if  possible, 
set  them  to  work  for  the  cause.  To  date  we  have  managed 


to  gather  a  list  of  approximately  ten  thousand  names  and 
addresses  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  belong  in  our  group. 
This  in  itself  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  we  might 
be  proud,  but  humility  is  produced  by  the  difficulties  we 
have  in  eliciting  any  response  from  them.  To  get  their 
names  and  addrseess  is  not  the  end — we  must  set  them  to 
work  and  revive  their  devotion*  to  the  cause. 

We  are  attacking  the  problem  of  national  representation 
by  contacting  other  groups  which  are  active  in  various 
aspects  of  tax  reform.  There  are  nearly  six  hundred  such 
organizations.  These  are  sincere  groups  and,  if  we  can 
inject  into  them  some  of  our  devotion  to  sound  economics 
and  share  with  them  our  light,  we  will  do  valuable  service 
to  them  and  to  our  cause.  We  dare  not  be  isolationists. 
We  must  cooperate,  for  in  these  groups  we  have  prepared 
ground  for  our  sowing. 

Misrepresentations  of  our  principles  can  be  corrected 
by  a  national  group.  We  have  already  embarked  on  some 
such  enterprises.  To  speak  of  them  ahead  of  time  is 
often  to  warn  the  enemy  but  two  examples  will  indicate 
what  is  intended.  A  Manufacturing  Association  of  State 
A  was  induced  to  attack  a  proposition  in  our  direction 
which  had  been  made  in  that  state.  They  sent  copies 
of  this  bulletin  to  manufacturers  in  other  states,  presum- 
ably to  get  funds  with  which  to  fight  us.  One  of  these 
came  to  our  attention  and  over  the  name  of  a  prominent 
Illinois  manufacturer,  we  replied  to  this  bulletin  with  such 
effect  that  it  was  published  in  this  state  by  the  manu- 
facturers themselves.  How  this  embarrassed  the  enemies 
of  truth  is  not  hard  to  imagine. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  in  many  libraries 
the  information  on  our  principles  are  catalogued  under 
the  key  heading  of  communism.  This  matter  we  hope 
to  correct. 

Some  day  our  movement  will  have  to  consider  a  "com- 
munity chest"  method  of  financial  effort.  We  cannot 
go  on  to  success  along  the  road  which  we  have  traveled. 
Someday  we  will  have  to  give  consideration  to  budgets 
and  efforts  so  that  overlapping  may  be  eliminated  and 
givers  may  have  a  sense  of  security  in  giving. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  economic  principle  of  organization  was  stated  by 
Henry  George  when  he  enunciated  the  truth  that  two 
working  together  do  produce  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  one  working  singly.  The  great  outstanding  differ- 
ence between  Henry  George  and  most  other  economists 
is  that  he  organized  his  principles.  Error  can  subsist 
and  grow  where  chaos  reigns — organization  is  the  guardian 
of  truth. 

ACTION    FOLLOWS    THOUGHT— RIGHT   ACTION 
FOLLOWS  RIGHT  THOUGHT 

This  is  an  invitation  to  you,  backed  by  the  necessities 
of  our  times  and  endorsed  by  the  Toronto  Congress. 
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Join  with  us  in  declaring  yourself.  With  such  unity  we 
can  obtain  newspaper  space,  radio  time  and  the  attention 
of  legislatures — without  this  unity  we  are  looked  upon 
as  "nuts,"  "visionaries,"  "crack-pots,"  and  educationally 
and  in  libraries  listed  as  "Communists." 

The  dues  of  the  organization  are  set  at  a  minimum  of 
$1.00.  This  is  minimum  support  for  a  national  organiza- 
tion for  action.  With  it  we  can  be  of  service  in  develop- 
ing local  enterprises,  with  it  we  can  take  our  rightful 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  nations,  with  it  we  can  fight 
through  to  success.  The  movement  needs  you,  your 
dues,  your  knowledge  of  others  who  are  interested.  After 
fifty  years  of  right  thinking  let's  take  right  action  now! 

How  to  Interest  Business  Men 

T^ORTY  years  experience  in  activity  advocating  the 
•*•  principles  propounded  by  the  immortal  Henry  George 
has  convinced  me  that  we  will  never  succeed  in  getting 
these  principles  adopted  until  we  learn  to  interest  and 
convince  leaders  in  business,  professions,  education  and 
politics. 

To  do  this  we  must  first  realize  that  such  people  are 
generally  in  comfortable  circumstances,  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  inherently  cautious  and  not  inclined 
to  approve  any  material  change — especially  such  a  far- 
reaching  and  revolutionary  programme  as  that  proposed 
by  Henry  George. 

We  must  also  realize  that  most  influential  persons  are 
likely  to  own  some  real  estate,  securities  of  corporations 
or  insurance  policies,  and  to  know  that  such  institutions 
own  real  estate.  Therefore,  they  are  practically  certain 
to  carefully  consider  what  effect  any  such  change  in  tax- 
ing methods  would  have  on  their  personal  interests. 

Moreover,  as  cautious  people  are  usually  unwilling  to 
trust  their  own  judgment  on  such  complex  subjects  as 
taxation  and  economics,  they  are  certain  to  consult  their 
bankers,  lawyers  or  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
— who,  in  turn,  know  little  or  nothing  about  such  subjects. 

Consequently,  we  should  thoroughly  understand  our 
subject,  carefully  prepare  our  selling  talk  and  prospectus, 
make  it  sufficiently  simple,  attractive  and  convincing  to 
appeal  to  cautious  and  practical  minds,  then  work  har- 
moniously, diligently  and  intelligently  to  interest  and 
convince  a  few  influential  people  in  one  state  which  offers 
the  most  promising  opportunity. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  must  carefully  avoid  sug- 
gesting complex  and  controversial  subjects  such  as  "break- 
ing up  land  monopoly,"  making  land  cheaper,  opening 
up  land  for  greater  production,  etc.,  because  most  business 
men  believe  that  there  is  now  entirely  too  much  land  in 
use,  and  so  much  "over-production"  that  it  cannot  be 
sold  or  consumed.  Also  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible, 
as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  make  any  person  understand 
such  "far-fetched"  theories  unless  and  until  he  clearly 
comprehends  the  principles  of  political  economy. 


In  my  opinion  we  must  present  our  points  and  pro- 
gramme in  a  way  that  will  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  man 
that  owns  land,  and  believes  that  it  is  just  as  legitimate 
as  owning  an  automobile  or  house.  And  we  should  re- 
member that  he  has  probably  bought  that  land — under 
the  laws  of  the  land — and,  therefore,  believes  that  his 
action  is  beyond  criticism  or  complaint.  For  this  reason 
we  must  approach  such  men  in  another  way  and,  at  the 
proper  time,  proceed  to  show  them  that  speculating  in 
land  injures  and  menaces  their  business,  their  property 
and  even  their  personal  security. 

I  have  learned  by  experience  that  this  can  be  done  by 
first  pointing  out  that  our  present  taxing  methods  are 
not  only  a  burden  upon  all  business,  but  they  greatly 
increase  the  first  cost  and  carrying  charges  of  homes  and 
apartments  and  thus  seriously  impair  the  buying  power 
of  all  the  people — especially  those  of  small  and  uncertain 
incomes. 

It  is  also  effective  to  show  that  the  cost  of  building 
sites  and  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  materials,  personal 
property  and  buildings  greatly  retard — and  often  prevent 
— the  construction  of  homes,  business  structures  and  other 
improvements.  And  that  this,  of  course,  creates  unem- 
ployment and  injures  all  business. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  I  have  found  many  successful 
business  men  who  will  admit  they  have  never  thought  of 
these  points  before,  nor  realized  their  importance  and 
direct  influence  on  all  business. 

After  carefully  planting  these  thoughts  in  the   mind  o 
a  business  man  he  is  usually  amenable  to  reason  and  ready 
to  consider  a  practical  programme  to  correct  such  condi 
tions.   He  is  also  already  and  anxious  to  assert  that  there  i 
only  one  way  to  find  relief  from  taxation  and  adverse 
business  conditions,  and  that  is  to  elect  honest  and  capable 
men  to  public  office  and  drastically  reduce  the  cost  o 
government. 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  agree  that  it  certainly  woul( 
be  helpful  if  such  things  could  be  done;    also  that  there 
are    many   good    and   influential    leagues   devoting    thei 
time    and    money    to    accomplish    these    purposes — bu 
there  are  many  obstacles  to  be  considered.     In  fact  i 
is  difficult,   if  not  impossible,   to  make  any  substantia 
reduction   in   governmental  expenditures   until   the   huge 
public  debt,  the  vast  unemployment,  poverty  and  crime 
and  the  preparation  for  national  defense  have  been  con 
siderably  reduced. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  realized  that  even  the  mos 
efficient  and  honest  public  officials  cannot  succeed  in 
improving  such  intolerable  conditions,  or  materially 
reducing  the  burden  of  taxation,  charities  and  debts 
while  unscientific  taxing  methods  are  constantly  creating 
conditions  that  destroy  buying  power  and  business  am 
make  government  expensive. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  make  business  men  realize 
these  facts  before  it  is  possible  to  arouse  their  interest 
in  any  change  in  taxing  methods,  because  if  they  be- 
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[eve  adverse  business  and  social  conditions  are  caused 
y  governmental  extravagance — instead  of  by  land-cost 
nd  taxation  of  improvements,  personal  property  and 
Business  transactions — they  will  not  be  interested  in  any- 
hing  except  some  plan  that  promises  to  reduce  the  cost 
•f  government. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  explain  that  several  plausible 
Toposals  have  recently  been  made  to  reduce  taxation 
'n  real  estate  by  "broadening  the  tax  base"  or  substitu- 
ing  taxes  on  sales,  small  incomes,  securities,  personal 
•roperty  and  business  profits.  But  it  should  be  con- 
idered  that  any  such  reduction  in  real  estate  taxes  would 
|ot  result  in  reducing  rents  of  homes  or  business  proper- 
iies;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  imposition  of  such  other 
pxes  would  increase  prices  of  commodities  and  service 
nd  further  reduce  buying  power  and  business. 

After  the  foregoing  points  are  established,  the  business 
aan  is  usually  ready  to  hear  and  consider  the  following 
imple  plan: 

(1)  To   obtain   State   legislation   that   will   permit   any 
nunicipality  in  the  State,  by  local  referendum,  to  gradually 
educe   taxes   on   materials,    machinery,    merchandise   and 
luildings; 

(2)  To  obtain  the  required  public  revenue  by  gradually 
ncreasing  the  tax  rate  on  all  taxable  land  value  in  such 
jnunicipalities. 

Then  explain  that  this  simple  change  in  taxing  methods 
kill: 

(a)  Greatly    encourage    construction    of    buildings    and 
'ther  improvements. 

(b)  Mater'ally  reduce  taxes  on  homes,  apartments  and 
iroperly  improved  business  properties  and  farms. 

(c)  Increase  buying  power,  business  and  employment. 

(d)  Attract  industries  and  home-seekers  to  communities 
hat  adopt  this  system. 

(e)  Create  extensive  and  enduring  demand  for  land, 
abor,  materials  and  capital. 

(f)  Enable  owners  of  vacant  land  and  obsolete  build- 
ngs  to  improve,  sell  or  lease  their  holdings. 

(g)  Enable  those  of  small  incomes  to  own  homes  and 
arms. 

(h)  Encourage  consolidation  of  suburban  towns  with 
dties. 

(i)  Reduce  cost  of  government  by  creating  opportunities 
•H  private  industry. 

j  (j)  Reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  those  now 
paying  more  than  their  share  by  bringing  more  land  into 
use,  increasing  business  and  employment  and  enabling 
many  to  pay  taxes  who  are  now  unable  to  do  so. 

As  evidence  that  this  plan  is  practical,  effective  and 
^beneficial   we   can   show   official    reports   and   dependable 
jbpinions  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  many  cities, 
towns  and  farming  districts  in  the  British  Dominions  and 
Denmark,  where  similar  plans  have  long  been  in  success- 
ful operations. 


And  as  evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  required 
legislation  in  New  Jersey,  this  league  has  enlisted  the 
sincere  approval  of  numerous  substantial  citizens,  several 
associations  and  many  influential  newspapers  throughout 
the  State. 

A  bill  originated  and  sponsored  by  the  Progressive 
League  of  New  Jersey,  received  23  votes  in  the  1935 
session  of  the  State  Assembly,  19  votes  in  the  1936  ses- 
sion (with  several  members  absent  who  were  in  favor) 
and  31  votes  in  1938  session  which  were  enough  to  pass. 
It  did  not  reach  the  Senate  in  time  for  consideration, 
although  nine  Senators  had  promised  to  vote  for  it. 

This  bill  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  coming  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  with  the  support  of  many  members 
of  the  Assembly  and  several  influential  Senators,  we  are 
confident  that  it  will  be  enacted. 

We  are  also  confident  that  several  municipalities  in 
the  State  will  promptly  adopt  the  plan,  and  that  the 
results  will  be  immediately  successful;  this  would  serve 
as  a  demonstration  and  an  inducement  for  other  muni- 
cipalities to  adopt  the  plan  and  thus  help  to  inaugurate 
the  great  reform  for  which  we  have  all  worked  so  long 
and  faithfully. 

Therefore,  I  hope  all  who  are  interested  will  do  all  they 
can  to  help  us  win  this  important  fight.  Progressive 
League  of  New  Jersey,  206  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

L.  R.  BONTA,  Secretary. 

The  California  Campaign 

r  I^HE  election  is  over  and  we  of  the  faith  find  ourselves 
•*•  severely  checked,  although  receiving  between  300,000 
and  400,000  votes.  Never  before  had  such  a  vote  been 
given  for  as  forward  a  proposition  as  we  presented.  For 
this  reason  I  use  for  the  word  "checked"  and  not  "de- 
feated". To  my  mind  we  can  never  be  defeated  although 
we  may  be  postponed. 

We  fought  against  such  powerful  financial  and  other 
organizations  as  have  never  before  been  arrayed  to  oppose 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  We  begin  with  the 
Real  Estate  Boards,  with  their  thousands  of  members 
in  every  part  of  the  state.  These  influenced  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  who  largely  represented  the  financial  sinews. 
These  in  turn  controlled  the  Parent-Teachers  bodies, 
numbering  into  the  hupdreds  of  thousands,  and  who 
were  persuaded  that  the  abolition  of  the  sales  tax  would 
mean  the  wiping  out  of  support  for  the  public  schools. 
These  refused  to  see  that  such  belief  was  unfounded. 

In  addition  we  faced  powerful  official  influences,  the 
whole  state  officialdom  being  united  against  us  under  the 
lash  of  the  recently  defeated  governor.  These  influences 
included  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  which  could 
and  did  convince  those  from  whom  it  collected  taxes  that 
self-interest  demanded  that  it  should  not  be  opposed. 

On  top  of  all  the  influences  mentioned,  and  a  lot  of  minor 
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elements,  these  were  through  them  and  otherwise  the  con- 
stant hammering  into  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
adoption  of  our  amendment  meant  confiscation  of  their 
properties  by  the  state,  and  no  difference  was  ever  sug- 
gested between  the  kind  of  property  naturally  public  and 
that  which  was  the  product  of  the  labor  of  individuals. 

The  instrumentalities  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  lot  of 
others,  including  misguided  farming  organizations,  spent 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  radio, 
billboards,  newspaper  advertising  (often  covering  five 
columns  and  probably  in  the  majority  of  the  papers), 
and  through  the  mails. 

Of  argument  against  us  there  was  practically  none. 
Our  opponents  were  for  the  most  part  content  to  declare 
that  our  proposition  was  the  "Single  Tax,"  and  meant 
confiscation  of  homes  and  farms  and  places  of  business. 
These  falsehoods  for  the  time  triumphed. 

To  oppose  the  above  we  circulated  some  four  to  five 
hundred  thousand  documents  of  what  we  believed  to  be 
of  value.  Our  means  in  the  active  campaign  did  not 
equal  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  expended  by  the  opposi- 
tion. The  people,  however,  were  assured  that  we  were 
backed  by  the  Pels  millions,  which  were  trying  to  put 
over  the  Single  Tax  in  Caifornia.  It  was  reported  that 
this  amounted  to  $12,000,000,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  be  expended  till  the  hated  doctrine  should  obtain  in 
California.  The  reports  were  of  such  a  wild  nature  as 
to  lead  a  Palo  Alto  woman  to  inquire  of  one  of  my  neighbors 
if  it  was  true  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  King  George 
left  millions  to  me  to  bring  about  the  Single  Tax  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

To  turn  to  pleasanter  points  in  the  picture,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  State  Federation,  with  the  exception 
of  two  among  twenty-one  members,  did  their  full  share, 
though  many  followers  failed.  Our  workers  struggled 
nobly.  It  seems  hardly  justice  to  the  many  not  named 
but  deserving  recognition  to  name  any,  but  I  must  mention 
Noah  D.  Alper,  Edgar  Pomeroy,  Ralph  Huntington,  J. 
Rupert  Mason,  S.  Edward  Williams  in  San  Francisco. 
Conspicuous  among  the  Federation  were  George  Kidwell 
and  Hugo  Ernst  and  the  secretary,  Edward  Vandeleur. 
In  Los  Angeles,  there  were  Corneluis  J'  Haggerty,  President 
of  the  California  Federation  of  Labor,  who  sincerely 
helped  in  many  ways,  and  Mr.  Buzzell,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Labor  Council,  and  many  other  Labor 
men,  and  Harry  H.  Ferrell,  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
in  the  south,  and  Ralph  Chadwick,  George  Briggs,  George 
VV.  Patterson;  and  in  San  Diego,  E.  M.  Stangland,  Taber, 
Siebert,  Edwards,  and  others.  The  Labor  press  helped 
unstintedly. 

What  of  the  future?  Our  plans  are  in  process  of  for- 
mation. It  is  too  early  to  make  any  announcements. 
This  is  certain  that  the  work  we  have  done  will  not  be 
wasted  through  non-use.  We  have  laid  a  wide  and  deep 
foundation.  This  cannot  be  thrown  away. 


What  has  the  campaign  taught  us?  We  are  too  nea 
to  it  to  know  entirely,  but  certain  things  seem  to  be  on  th 
surface. 

The  opposition  thoroughly  realize  that  they  are  th 
beneficiaries  of  an  unjust  system  doomed  in  the  end  t 
perish.  No  other  theory  will  account  for  their  utte 
desperation  and  unprincipled  fight.  The  ghost  of  wha 
they  call  the  Single  Tax  continually  rises  up  to  terroriz 
them,  and  will  not  down  despite  all  electoral  defeats. 

The  great  weapon  of  the  opposition  is  nothing  othe 
than  fear,  and  this  is  easily  invoked  against  anythin 
seeming  novel.  This  is  the  great  enemy  we  have  to  fighi 
Fear  of  the  unknown  has  many  times  checked  progres 
in  other  ways  and  how  we  can  expect  anything  else  wit 
as  fundamental  a  reform  as  we  struggle  for? 

Let  us  dissipate  fear  of  the  unknown. 

There  will  always  be  a  question  of  methods.  W 
know  that  any  attempt  to  invoke  too  great  a  change  a 
at  once  invites  disaster.  We  were  sufferers  from  pas 
efforts  of  this  sort,  and  we  may  ourselves  have  attempte 
too  much  in  a  limited  time.  This  point  requires  a  grez 
deal  of  thought. 

If  I  might  make  a  suggestion  (I  think  I  have  made 
before  in  some  connection)  to  the  Henry  George  Schoo 
it  would  be  that  they  establish  a  post-graduate  sch 
of  study  as  to  the  best  methods  of  making  the  doctrin 
for  which    they  stand    effective    politically,    for    witho 
political  action  their  work  is  almost  fruitless.     Let  th 
have  a  thorough  study  made  of  methods  as  illustrat 
by  the  history  of  the  campaigns  we  have  already  h 
These    furnish    food    for    the   most   acute    thought.     1 
this  study  give  light  for  the  future.     Do  not  let  the 
perience  be  wasted. 
Palo  Alto,  California.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

In  a  later  communication,  Jackson  H.  Ralston  wril 
"As  far  as  reported  360,000  votes  were  received,  agai 
about  four  times  as  many.  A  half  million  did  not  v 
either  way." 

WITH  want  destroyed;    with  greed  changed  to  no 
passions;  with  the  fraternity  that  is  born  of  equal 
taking  the  place  of  the  jealousy  and  fear  that  now  arr 
men  against  each  other;    with  mental  power  loosed 
conditions  that  give  to  the  humblest  comfort  and  leisu 
and  who  shall  measure  the  hights  to  which  our  civili 
tion  may  soar?     Words  fail  the  thought.     It  is  the  Gol( 
Age  of  which  poets  have  sung  and  high-raised  seers  ha 
told  in  metaphor.     It  is  the  glorious  vision  which 
always  haunted  man  with  gleams  of  fitful  splendor, 
is  what  he  saw  whose  eyes  at  Patmos  were  closed  in 
trance.     It  is  the  culmination  of  Christianity — the  c 
of  God  on  earth,  with  its  walls  of  jasper  and  its  gates 
pearl!     It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
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"F  you  find  your  local  bookstore  in  the  following  list, 
•  ten  or  more  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  have  been 
laced  with  the  store  by  the  Foundation  in  a  recent 
impaign  to  increase  displays  of  Henry  George's  books 
i  the  bookstores  of  the  nation. 

Dealers  who  stock  "Progress  and  Poverty"  regularly: 

Burrows  Brothers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Missouri  Store  Co.,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Raymers  "Old  Book  Store,"  Seattle,  Washington. 

Kieser's  Book  Store,  205  North  16th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ye  Old  Book  Shoppe,  Fredonia,  New  York. 

Powers  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Peter  Reilly  Co.,  133  No.  Thirteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wanamakers,  Philadelphia. 

Levinson's  Book  Store,  Sacramento,  California. 

Rand  Book  Store,  New  York  City. 

Barnes  &  Noble,  New  York  City. 

Concord  Book  Shop,  New  York  City. 

Economy  Book  Store,  Chicago,  111. 

Dealers  newly  introduced  by  the  Foundation  to  the 
isplay  possibilities  of  "Progress  and  Poverty": 

Horner's  Book  Shop,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Nazarene  College  Bookstore,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Mill,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
'Carlson  Brothers,  Moline,  Illinois. 

Book  Shop  Ridgway,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Apple  Tree  Bookshop,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Wolff  &  Marx  Co.  Dept.  Store,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Florida  Book  Co.,  Gainsville,  Florida. 

Wilson  Bookstore,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Fessendens,  Portland,  Maine. 

The  Ware  News  Co.,  Ware,  Massachusetts. 

Sullivan's  Book  Store,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

C.  H.  Armstrong,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

The  Book  Shop,  Warren,  Ohio. 

J.  J.  Balis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patronizing  these  stores,  if  they  are  near  you,  and 
:lling  friends  about  them,  will  encourage  the  dealers  to 
mtinue  displaying  Henry  George  books. 

Similarly,  in  a  recent  mailing  to  librarians  whereby 
icy  were  asked  to  replenish  their  Hemy  George  titles, 
e  experienced  a  cordial  response.  You  may  find  your 
>cal  college  or  public  library  in  the  following  list  of 
braries  who  bought  generously,  so  that  their  students 
ould  have  the  latest  editions  of  George's  books  and 

lied  books  available: 

Philadelphia  City  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rutgers  University,  Rutgers,  New  Jersey. 

Denison  University  Library,  Granville,  Ohio. 


University  of  Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Notre  Dame  University  Library,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Loyola  University,  Cudahy  Memorial  Library  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Middlebury  College  Library,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

Luther  College  Library,  Wahoo,  Nebraska. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools, 
State  Teachers  College,  Wisconsin. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  Conway,  Arkansas. 

Sister  Laurentine.St.  Francis  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

Through  the  watchfulness  of  Dr.  Charles  Morgan,  it 
was  found  that  several  libraries  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston 
did  not  have  enough  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
The  Foundation  sent  copies  to  the  following  libraries 
so  that  the  local  Henry  George  School  Extension  Classes 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  extra  copies,  if  needed. 

Parlin  Memorial  Library,  Everett,  Mass. 

Shute  Memorial  Library,  Everett,  Mass. 

Melrose  Public  Library,  West  Emerson  St.,  Melrose, 
Mass. 

Maiden  Public  Library,  Salem  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

The  Foundation  and  the  Henry  George  School  are  con- 
ducting an  interesting  joint  experiment.  It  is  desired  to 
advertise  the  free  correspondence  course  of  the  School 
in  the  bookshops  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  number  of  stores  handling  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Mr.  William  Newcomb  has  prepared  and  designed  an 
attractive  carton  holding  five  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
and  advertising  the  School's  free  correspondence  course. 
The  Foundation  is  financing  the  outlay  of  books  and  ex- 
penses of  having  1,000  cartons  made.  The  School  is 
using  the  services  of  Mr.  Newcomb  to  place  these  cartons 
in  bookstores  throughout  the  city,  and  if  the  experiment 
works  well,  the  project  will  be  extended  to  other  cities. 

A  Vanderbilt  University  professor  responding  to  a 
personal  letter  written  last  Spring,  has  included  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  in  his  class-readings,  and  has  ordered  enough 
for  thirty-five  pupils,  that  is,  thirty-five  unabridged 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 

Mr.  James  Blauvelt  desires  us  to  say  that  the  book 
"How  to  Abolish  Poverty,"  being  the  life  story  of  George 
L.  Record,  with  a  direct  political  programme  formulated 
by  Mr.  Record,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  write 
in  to  the  Foundation  for  a  free  copy.  The  gift  of  these 
books  from  Mr.  Blauvelt  is  made  because  he  believes 
that  Mr.  Record's  programme  is  one  of  the  ablest  that 
has  been  presented  in  that  line.  There  is  a  fine  appre- 
ciation by  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot,  and  a  foreword  by  Mr. 
James  Blauvelt.  The  Appendix  by  Mr.  Madsen  of  Lon- 
don, showing  as  it  does  the  progress  made  in  the  legal 
status  of  land  value  taxation  in  various  countries  is  es- 
pecially valuable.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  British  Do- 
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minions,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Denmark — all  are  re- 
viewed. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  anyone  upon  request,  and 
upon  enclosing  25  cents  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

The  remarkable  address  of  Miss  Bateman  at  the  Toronto 
Conference  seemed  to  us  a  most  worthwhile  thing  to 
print  in  pamphlet  form.  We  have  arranged  with  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  to  produce  a  pamphlet  (24  pages)  that 
will  present  Miss  Bateman's  complete  address,  with  an 
addition  by  Mr.  William  Newcomb  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Freeman,  November,  1938,  issue,  concerning  the  United 
States.  These  pamphlets  are  available  at  10  cents  a 
copy,  15  for  $1,  and  fit  a  No.  10  envelope  with  one  folding. 

An  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times,  November 
12,  explaining  why  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  such  a 
great  book,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  had  for  $1  the  copy,  postfree,  and  that  Henry  George 
School  Correspondence  Course  information  can  also  be 
obtained,  has  elicited  over  100  responses  from  the  public. 
Many  letters  express  pleasure  at  being  able  to  have  this 
fine  book,  others  are  grateful  for  the  correspondence 
course  opportunity. 

A  Reserve  officer  in  charge  of  an  army  group  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  wrote  to  us  about  obtaining  a  copy  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  We  told  him  about  the  book, 
and  also  the  possibilities  of  leading  a  student  group  in 
his  division.  Replying,  he  responded  by  ordering  ten 
copies  of  the  book  to  start  his  class;  and  the  class-helps, 
Manual,  etc.,  were  sent  to  aid  him  with  this  experiment. 

During  October  and  November  the  following  groups 
were  circularized. 

3,000  public  and  college  libraries,  4,000  bookstores, 
300  officers  of  taxpayer  associations,  500  graduates  of 
Dale  Carnegie's  course,  500  candidates  for  political  office, 
as  listed  by  the  Citizens  Union,  New  York  City.  1,000 
men  and  women,  members  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  a  notable  group  all  of  whom  have  made 
some  branch  of  economic  or  political  life  their  especial 
study;  1,000  Georgeists  in  foreign  lands. 

4,000  books  have  gone  out  of  the  Foundation  office 
since  June,  the  large  majority  having  gone  to  newcomers 
who  learned  for  the  first  time,  through  the  Foundation's 
work,  of  Henry  George.  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  the 
Single  Tax. 

ANTOINETTE  WAMBOUGH,  Executive  Secretary. 

/^ARLYLE  somewhere  says  that  poverty  is  the  hel' 
^-^  of  which  the  modern  Englishman  is  most  afraid- 
And  he  is  right.  Poverty  is  the  open-mouthed,  relentless 
hell  which  yawns  beneath  civilized  society.  And  it  is 
hell  enough. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


Let  Us  Collect  Our  Rent,  Nov 
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HERE  is  no  such  thing  as  inevitable  war.     If  war 
comes  it  will  be  failure  of  human  wisdom. 

BONAR  LAW. 


pHE  Georgeian  Philosophy,  wrote  Tolstoy,  need  onl 
•*•  to  be  understood  to  be  accepted.  "How,"  asl 
the  beginner,  "can  this  wonderful  concept  of  justice  b 
translated  into  reality?  What  laws  must  we  have  t 
make  it  work?  The  impression  is  widespread  that  w 
cannot  collect  our  land  rent  without  new,  radical  legi: 
lation."  Until  recently  I  shared  it. 

What   basis   is   there   for   this   widely   accepted   view 

In  an  article  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  (Jan.  -Feb.,  193- 
page  10)  entitled  "Federal  Land  Taxes  in  the  Unite 
States,"  J.  Edward  Jones  showed  how  Congress  on  foi 
occasions  between  1798  and  1861  had  called  upon  th 
landlords  of  the  United  States  to  hand  over  land  ren 
Not  once  was  the  right  or  power  of  the  Federal  Governmei 
to  collect  land  rent  challenged. 

Land  rent  had  been  collected  in  England  as  early  £ 
the  year  994,  in  the  Reign  of  Ethelred  (see  Historic; 
Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Land  in  England,  b 
William  Lloyd  Birkbeck,  No.  78  the  Humboldt  Librar 
of  Science,  published  April,  1886). 

The  slogan  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  their  rebellio 
against,  Great  Britain  had  been  "Taxation  without  repn 
sentation  is  Tyranny." 

Taxation  meant,  and  still  means,  the  power  of  goven 
ment  to  appropriate  as  much  of  the  wealth  produced  b 
its  inhabitants  as  it  deems  necessary  or  expedient.  W 
believe  that  any  seizure  by  society  of  all,  or  a  portioi 
of  an  individual's  wealth,  not  based  on  the  return  to  th 
individual  of  the  exact  equivalent  of  service  by  socie 
is  robbery. 

Land  rent,  and  land  rent  alone,  reflects  the  value 
public  service  and  is  the  measure  of   such    service. 
society  fails,  as  it  does,  to  collect  the  land  rent  which 
has  created,   it  must  resort  to  taxation   to  acquire  t 
means  to  perform  its  public  functions.     In  determini 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  enforced  contribution,  the 
was  and  is  no  consideration  of  the  debtor-creditor  re 
tionship  existing  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  tax  cc 
lector.     Public  policy    in  1776,  as  now,  was  "Whenev 
you  see  a  head  (taxpayer),  hit  (tax)  it." 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  h 
the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists  against  being  robbe 
or  present-day  complaints  against  taxation,  could  be  ov 
come  by  permitting  the  citizens  to  elect  the  represen 
tives  who  frame  the  laws  to  tax  (rob)  them. 

Article  8  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  under  whi 
the  thirteen  independent  colonies  ruled  themselves  fro 
1776  to  1783  provided: 

"All  charges  of  war  and  all  other  expenses  that  sh 
be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfa 
and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assemble 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  sh 
be  supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  t 
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value  of  the  land  within  each  State  granted  to  or  surveyed 
for  any  person,  and  such  land  and  the  buildings  and 
improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to 
such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assembled 
£hall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint." 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  who  met  in  Philadelphia 
between  May  and  September,  1787,  were  educated  men, 
well  grounded  in  economic  understanding.  In  The  Federal- 
ist, a  series  of  eighty-five  papers  written  principally  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison,  they  sought 
to  justify  the  decisions  which  they  had  arrived  at  in  secret 
session.  Seven  issues  (Nos.  30  to  36  inc.)  all  of  which 
were  written  by  Hamilton  dealt  with  taxation. 

Issues  No.  12  and  No.  36  refer  to  land  value  taxation. 

Article  1,  section  8  of  our  Constitution  reads: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  .  .  .  But  all  duties, 
imposts,  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States." 

Observe  that  there  is  no  qualification,  restriction,  or 
limitation  on  this  tremendous  power  to  tax  except  that 
it  "shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States"  (and 
the  implied  qualification  that  taxes  may  be  used  for  public 
purposes  only). 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whenever  the  government  has 
imposed  a  tax  which  it  recognized  as  a  direct  tax,  it  has 
never  been  applied  to  any  objects  but  real  estate  and 
slaves."  (See  Opinion  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Springer 
vs.  United  States,  102  U.  S.  586  at  page  599.) 

Once  we  concede  that  government  may  collect  land 
rent,  there  is  no  limit  as  to  how  much  of  that  rent  it  may 
collect.  Congress  is  the  sole  judge.  Under  the  well 
known  rule  of  separation  of  governmental  powers  into 
three  distinct  independent  branches  (legislative,  executive 
and  judicial),  the  courts  cannot  interfere,  and  since  the 
Constitution,  by  its  own  terms  (Art.  6)  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  no  state  may  in  anywise  impair  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  that  respect. 

A  state  may  by  its  Constitution  restrict  its  own  powers. 
The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  example, 
(Art  2,  sec.  22  provides): 

"All  property  shall  be  taxed  according  to  its  value. — 
All  property  real  personal  or  mixed  shall  be  taxed. — 
No  one  species  of  property  from  which  a  tax  may  be  col- 
lected shall  be  taxed  higher  than  any  other  species  or 
property  of  the  same  value." 

Under  this  Constitution  Tennessee  could  not,  for  its 
own  purpose  exempt  improvements  from  taxation  since 
they  are  included  in  the  term  real  estate.  Likewise, 
land  rent  could  not  be  collected,  in  lieu  of  taxation,  since 
it  is  included  in  the  term  "Species  of  Property,"  and  one 
species  of  property  may  not  be  taxed  higher  than  another. 

Similar  provisions  appear  in  the  Constitutions  of  some 
other  states. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York  recognizes  the  unique  nature  of  land.  It 
provides  (Art.  1,  sec.  10) : 

"The  people  of  this  State,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property 
in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State; 
and  all  lands  the  title  to  which  shall  fail,  from  a  defect 
of  heirs  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people." 

Examine  the  four  instances  where  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore exercised  its  unchallenged  and  unquestioned  power 
to  collect  ground  rent. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  14,  1798,  Chap. 
75  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  provided  that  the  states  should 
be  taxed  two  million  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Government.  After  providing  for  taxes  at  certain  pre- 
scribed rates  on  dwelling  houses  and  slaves  the  act  con- 
tinued: 

"The  remainder  of  the  said  sum  shall  be  assessed  upon 
the  lands  within  such  states  according  to  the  valuation  to 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  act  aforesaid,  and  at  such  rates 
per  centum  as  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  said  re- 
mainder." 

Here  are  some  of  the  assessments  provided  by  law: 

New  York $181,680.70 

Pennsylvania 237,177.72 

Massachusetts 280,435.31 

The  next  act,  approved  August  2,  1823  (Chap.  37, 
Laws  13  Congress)  provided  that  the  states  contribute 
three  million  dollars  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
set  forth  in  minutest  detail  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
each  state,  as  well  as  every  city,  county  and  town,  for 
example : 

Massachusetts $516,270.88 

Pennsylvania 365,479. 16 

New  York 430,141.62 

And  in  New  York  State: 

Kings  County $    6,930.00 

Albany  County 19,420.00 

New  York  County 109,230.00 

The  third  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  9,  1815 
(Chap.  21  Laws  13),  Congress  provided  that  the  states 
contribute  six  million  dollars  (afterwards  reduced  to 
three  million  dollars)  to  support  the  Federal  Government. 
Examples  of  contributions  assessed  against  some  of 
the  states  follow: 

Massachusetts $632,341.96 

Pennsylvania 730,958.32 

New  York 860,283.24 

Section  five  of  this  act  provided: 

"That  the  said  direct  tax  shall  be  assessed  and  laid 
on  the  value  of  all  lands  and  lots  of  ground  with  their  im- 
provements, dwelling  houses  and  slaves  by  the  respective 
assessors  at  the  rate  each  of  them  is  worth  in  money." 
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The  last  land  tax  approved  by  Congress,  August  5, 
1861  (Chap.  45  Laws  57  Congress)  provided  for  a  direct 
tax  of  twenty  million  dollars. 

Section  thirteen  provided: 

"That  the  said  direct  tax  laid  by  this  act  shall  be 
assessed  and  laid  on  the  value  of  all  lands  and  lots  of  ground 
with  their  improvements  and  dwelling  houses  which 
several  articles  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  enumerated 
and  valued  by  the  respective  assessors  at  the  rate  each  of 
them  is  worth  in  money  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1862." 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  think  that  we  may  safely 
conclude: 

(1)  That  the  Federal  Government  can  forthwith,  with- 
out any  constitutional  change,  call  on  the  states  for  all 
our  land  rent. 

(2)  That  the  Federal  Government  can  forthwith  cease 
to  levy  income  taxes,  excises,  tariffs  and  the  like. 

(3)  That  the  Federal  Government  can  distribute  our 
land  rent  to  the  several  states  on  the  basis  of  their  respec- 
tive populations,  imposing  as  a  condition  precedent  that 
the  states  shall  not  tax  their  inhabitants. 

Thus,  by  the  simple  act  of  Congress,  without  the  slight- 
est change  in  organic  law,  the  Georgeian  Philosophy  may 
be  immediately  and  completely  put  into  operation  here 
and  now  as  a  Federal  measure. — B.  W.  BURGER. 

Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL  spoke  to  the  Tuesday  Luncheon 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Wellington  on  October  11. 

His  talk  was  excellently  planned  for  the  group  of  mainly  women, 
also  mainly  conservative,  although  very  much  alive.  He  touched 
on  the  importance  of  women's  household  spending  and  showed  that 
at  last  business  has  discovered  that  consumption  is  the  key  to  pros- 
perity. 

Then  he  showed  how  the  science  of  economics,  the  real  science 
of  economics,  is  not  taught  in  our  universities  and  how  we  have  to 
dig  ourselves  through  the  mess  of  academic  statement  to  an  under- 
standing of  fundamentals.  Also  the  difference,  the  important  dif- 
ference between  capital  profits,  i.e.,  interest,  and  the  profits  of 
monopoly. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  was  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  the  seeming  lack 
of  Understanding  of  this  vital  differentiation  in  economics  as  taught 
in  our  schools. 

He  explained  the  true  monopoly  that  keeps  back  recovery,  causes 
depressions,  and  levies  tribute  on  all  business. 

There  was  interesting  discussion  after  the  talk,  showing  that  his 
audience  had  really  listened  with  attention  to  what  Mr.  Ingersoll 
was  saying. 

Also  that  the  general  public,  at  least  the  feminine  part  of  it,  is 
really  asking  why  and  wherefore,  and,  if  one  gives  them  real  truths 
to  think  about,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  problems,  they 
will  think,  and  will  question. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  CITY  COLLEGE  OF  N.  Y.  AT  1  P.  M. 
This  was  a  luncheon  of  the  Economic  Society  of  this  great  college, 
and  I  was  braced  for  a  struggle,  knowing  its  communistic  reputa- 


tion. But  I  had  perfectly  respectful  attention  from  about  50  young 
fellows  and  an  interesting  question  period  of  a  half  hour  in  which 
Dean  Turner  and  Economic  Professor  Fowler  participated. 

I  was  disappointed  at  having  no  contest,  but  found  it  a  very  good 
meeting. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  10,  WILLIAM  SLOANE  HOUSE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AT  8  P.  M. 

An  exceptionally  attentive  audience  of  ISO,  who  questioned  me  for 
two  hours  after  my  45  minute  talk.  Questions  exceptionally  pointed. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  talked  here  and  at  that  time  had  a  considerable 
contest  with  Marxists;  but  whether  significant  or  not,  this  was  absent 
this  time. 

After  the  meeting  Mr.  Ingersoll  drove  to  Philadelphia,  arriving 
a  little  after  two.  I  am  requesting  Mr.  Parsons,  Sloane  House  director, 
to  help  me  to  reach  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  generally;  also,  to  reorganize  a 
"Discussion  Club"  at  the  Sloane. 

BELOW  is  MR.  INGERSOLL'S  WEEKLY  BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

Sun.,  8:15-8:45  P.  M.,  WBIL,  Public  Service  Forum,  Chairman 
and  Director.  Mon.,  1:30  P.  M.,  WWRL.  Tues.,  2:45  P.  M., 
WCNW;  10:45  P.  M.,  WFAS  (White  Plains).  Wed.,  3:45  P.  M., 
WCNW.  Thurs.,  8:15  A.  M.,  WLTH;  6:45  P.  M.,  WTNJ  (Trenton). 
Fri.,  9:45  A.  M.,  WPEN;  12:45  P.  M.,  WDAS  (Phila.);  3:15  P.  M., 
WSNJ  (Bridgeton). 

THE  LAGUARDIA-LEWIS-ALP  (AMERICAN  LABOR  PARTY)  SCHEME 
for  a  third  party  to  peddle  the  balance  of  political  power  nationally, 
as  the  LaFollettes  have  done  for  nearly  a  half  century  in  Wisconsin 
is,  as  Mark  Sullivan  says,  "shrewd" — characteristically  shrewd,  he 
might  say;  in  fact,  it  is  up  to  the  Presidential  level  of  shrewdness. 
But  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  in  line  with  the  trend  toward  commun- 
ism of  the  last  ten  years.  LaGuardia,  as  an  ex-member  of  the  Social- 
ist party,  and  as  a  highly  organized  working  Marxist,  must  be  well 
satisfied  with  New  Deal  progress  toward  his  ideal;  but  two  things 
worry  him,  the  wandering  Democracy — wandering  in  the  wilderness — 
may  wake  up  and  turn  back,  or  it  may  be  turned  out  by  GOP  reac- 
tion. Marxism  has  never  stood  the  test  of  time,  experience,  or 
reason.  That  is  why  its  hard-boiled  leaders  like  Stalin,  Browder 
and  Thomas  insist  on  Revolution  as  a  part  of  its  doctrine,  and  won't 
rely  on  reason  or  politics,  and  so — 

A  THIRD  POLITICAL  PARTY  SHOULD  NEVER  BE.  I  SAID  POLITICAL. 
Two  of  that  kind  are  enough.  The  third  should  be  a  Party  of  Eco- 
nomics. This  does  not  mean  that  it  would  not  take  political  action; 
but  that  its  initiative  would  be  economic  in  order  that  the  missing 
phase  of  our  statecraft — economics — should  be  in  its  unquestioned 
position  of  first  importance.  We  freed  the  chattel  slaves  as  the 
climax  of  political  democracy;  we  have  yet  to  free  wage  slaves  through 
economic  democracy.  This  is  too  brief,  but  it  is  expressive.  Another 
equally  effective  statement  of  our  situation  is  that  under  a  political 
democracy  of  ideal  aims  and  achievement,  with  Jefferson  as  its  nester, 
and  through  him  both  parties  committed  to  no  monopoly  and  no 
bureaucracy,  we  have  let  the  economic  phase  go  haywire  to  the  tune 
of  half  our  national  wealth  being  absorbed  by  basic  monopoly;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  have  accumulated  a  bureaucracy  that  lacks 
little  of  being  state  socialism. 

ROUNDING  OUT  THE  THIRD  PARTY  NEED  OF  ECONOMICS  AS  DIS- 
TINCT FROM — OR  AHEAD  OF — POLITICS.  "Haywire"  is  the  only  name 
for  what  we  call  civilization,  and  all  through  our  omission  of  eco- 
nomics from  our  democratic  statecraft.  And  this  need  give  no  one 
a  headache  as  "Economics"  is  as  simple  as  it  is  scientific;  it  all  checks 
by  use  only  of  horse  sense.  Economics  only  needs  the  use  of  two 
rules  of  life  that  are  familiar  to  all.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  one 
hundred  years  for  braintrusts  or  their  sponsors,  the  college  profes- 
sors, to  "discover."  You  know  that  whoever  creates  or  produces 
anything  should  have  it.  And  you  are  equally  certain  that  human 
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abor  produces  everything  and  therefore  should  have  it  all.  You 
may  stumble  a  little  where  capital  enters  as  labor's  helper,  but  capital 
is  only  stored  up  labor.  That's  all  there  ever  can  be  to  the  Science 
}f  Political  Economy — in  its  essentials.  And  a  reminder  that  half 
abor's  (and  capital's)  product  (wages  and  profits)  is  taken  by  basic 
Monopoly  (created  by  this  misappropriation)  that's  'nuf  sed  as  to 
jconomics  being  necessary  to  successful  politics. 

"THE  CRUSADERS"  HAVE  AN  HONORABLE  AND  MEMORABLE  RECORD 
'or  "Fighting  the  People's  Fight,"  and  that  means  fighting  the  powers 
)f  darkness,  corruption  and  exploitation  that  are  the  people's  standing 
enemies.     Now  Fred  G.  Clark,  the  Crusaders'  man,  has  started  on 
1  new  campaign  which  is  a  little  more  specific;   that  is  fighting  taxa- 
tion.    For  this  purpose   he    has  organized  The  Tax  Action   Union, 
f  you  want  to  join  it,  you  can  do  so  at  400  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
'his  Union's  striking  literature  makes  the  statement  that  for  every 
1  of  wages  43  cents  is  paid  to  tax  collectors.     "High  taxes  mean 
ow  wages"  is  another  big  line,  which   might  be  made  a  little  more 
pecific  by  saying  that  taxes  are  a  "subtraction  from  wages  because 
radically  every  dollar  of  our  kind  of  taxes  is  passed  along  until  it 
caches  the  ultimate  consumer,  who  is  also  usually  the  wage  worker. 
UI  these  taxes  double  his  living  cost,  which   is  exactly  like  cutting 
town  wages — perhaps  a  half.     And  this  cuts  in    half  the  mass  pur- 
hasing  power,  slows  down  factories  and  creates  millions  of  unemployed, 
»rho  again  pull  wages  down.     I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Clark  for  coopera- 
ion  on  the  tax  question  and  ask  him  to  give  the  same  attention  to 
he  sources  of  taxation  that  he  gives  to  the  amount  of  taxation.     It 
a  fact  that  not  merely  the  excess  taxation  can  be  avoided,  but  all 
the  kind  we  have  may  be — by  shifting  it  all  onto  the  socially  created 
lues  in  natural  resources,  franchises  and  city  lands. 

Lemarkable  Test 

of  Public  Feeling 

\  N  interesting  test  of  public  feeling  about  economic  problems 
^-  today  was  made  in  connection  with  an  address  by  Louis  Wallis 
i  one  of  the  wealthy  Republican  sections  of  Long  Island.  A  meeting 
ras  held  at  the  Brookfield  Country  Club  under  the  auspices  of  Glen 
!ove  Rotary,  and  was  attended  by  business  men  from  several  towns 
1  the  vicinity.  The  audience  numbered  over  fifty,  representing  an 
verage  cross  section  of  a  well-to-do  community  in  any  part  of 
America. 

The  address  was  on  "Our  Lop-Sided  Taxation,"  emphasizing  that 
be  Fiscal  Power  is  a  tremendous  force  in  human  society  deliberately 
mployed  for  the  purpose  of  penalizing  industry  while  giving  a  vir- 
ual  subsidy  to  speculation  through  lighter  taxes  on  land  values. 
Ir.  Wallis  was  allowed  only  thirty  minutes  for  his  address  because 
he  audience  was  anxious  to  get  back  promptly  to  business.  He 
^id  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  our  lop-sided  taxation  puts  up 
i  blockade  against  the  productive  use  of  capital  and  therefore  cuts 
town  the  employment  of  labor,  with  consequent  reduction  of  mass 
purchasing  power;  while  at  the  same  time,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
eason,  the  banks  aie  filled  with  capital-credits  which  cannot  move 
pto  active  business  and  which,  by  artificially  inflating  the  credit- 
rolumc,  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  interest  rate  on  all  money. 

The  audience  gave  closest  attention ;  and  the  speaker  took  care  to 
jtop  a  little  before  the  allotted  time;  whereupon  questions  began  to 
Pe  asked  from  all  over  the  room,  two  or  three  at  once.  The  session 
hen  lengthened  itself  out  beyond  the  usual  closing  period;  and  when 
TO  meeting  was  formally  adjourned,  the  audience,  instead  of  going 
kack  to  business,  broke  up  into  five  discussion  groups.  The  unusual 
ircumstances  of  the  occasion  were  noticed  by  one  of  the  officers, 
>ho  said,  "This  is  extraordinary.  We  never  had  a  meeting  like  this 
icfore." 


Both  local  newspapers  gave  generous  reports  with  front-page 
headlines.  The  lasting  effect  of  the  session  is  shown  by  the  following 
from  The  Record  Advocate,  Thursday,  Nov.  3,  1938:  "Glen  Cove 
Rotarians  are  still  meeting  in  twos  and  threes  on  street  corners  to 
discuss  the  economic  philosophy  of  the  great  Single  Taxer,  Henry 
George,  whose  views,  with  additions,  were  presented  at  the  club's 
weekly  luncheon  on  Tuesday  by  Louis  Wallis,  author  and  econofnist." 

With  the  meeting  itself  as  a  news-base,  and  the  reports  in  two 
papers  having  several  thousand  circulation,  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  five  hundred  persons  throughout  this  particular  area  were  effec- 
tively reached.  Similar  evidence  of  interest  was  revealed  in  connec- 
tion with  Rotary  meetings  in  London  and  Liverpool,  England,  addressed 
by  Mr.  Wallis  on  a  speaking  tour  last  summer,  as  already  noticed  in 
our  news  columns. 

Mr.  Wallis  makes  no  oratorical  pretensions,  believing  that  people 
today  are  impatient  of  gilded  rhetoric  and  flowery  language.  We 
attribute  the  effect  of  his  meetings  partly  to  his  peculiar  handling  of 
the  subject  and  partly  to  the  new  economic  consciousness  of  the 
public  mind,  which  acts  like  the  sounding  board  of  a  piano  to  increase 
the  force  of  a  speaker's  words. 

A  reprint  of  Mr.  Wallis's  article,  "Our  Lop-Sided  Taxation,"  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  one  by  addressing  the  Henry  George  School,  30 
East  29th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Causerie 


BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
THE  DICKENS  WITH  TAXES 

DICKENS  was  a  writer  with  repute.  His  Christmas 
Carol  never  will  peregrinate  into  pasr6  pastures. 

Why? 

In  the  first  place,  Dickens  opens  up  by  informing  you 
that  Marley  is  dead.  "As  dead  as  a  door  nail,"  than 
which  there  is  naught  deader.  In  the  second  place,  he 
informs  you  that  Scrooge  knew  that  Marley  was  dead. 
In  the  third  place,  he  reiterates  the  fact  of  Marley's 
demise  and  points  to  the  deceased's  funeral  as  proof. 
All  this  repetition  presents  that  which  our  legalists  are 
wont  to  term  as  "a  preponderance  of  evidence"  that 
Marley  was  dead. 

Any  writer  who  successfully  can  get  away  with  repeti- 
tion upon  repetition,  of  a  tightwad's  termination  of  ter- 
restial  connections,  is  an  exemplary  exponent  of  per- 
suasion— than  whom  Single  Taxers  can  find  no  better 
stylist  in  persuading  our  captains  of  Big  Business  that 

(1)  Industry  is  dead. 

(2)  The  door  nail  business  is  dead. 

(3)  Site-rent  Scrooge  knows  that  business  is  dead. 

(4)  There  invariably  in  a  reason,   simple  and   logical, 
for  the  death  of  business 

Just  why,  now,  did  business  die? 

It  died  simply  because  of  the  intelligentsia's  spissitu- 
dinosity  in  its  teachings  of  economics  which  countenances 
the  taxing  of  capital  and  labor  and  which  countenance 
the  private  pocketing  of  publicly-created  site-values. 
The  magnitude  of  the  incrassatity,  the  degree  of  imporosity, 
into  which  our  so-called  tax  "experts"  have  crystallized, 
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seemingly  renders  them  entirely  impervious  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  simplicity  of  Single  Tax.  Yet  there  has 
been  an  infiltration  of  comprehending  that  business  is 
dead.  This  infiltration  has  been  via  the  pocket-nerve — 
the  most  sensative  nerve  in  the  human  nervous  system. 

Poke  a  Single  Tax  pamphlet  under  the  nose  of  almost 
any  professional  economist  or  legislator  or  lawyer  or 
other  "educated"  humbug  and  the  optic  nerve  usually 
reflexes  nary  a  flicker  of  inspiration  across  the  educated 
phiz.  Repeat  a  few  simple  sentences,  from  the  obvious 
meanings  of  Henry  George's  utterances,  and  the  auditory 
nerve  reflexes  nary  a  gleam  of  gumption  below  the  "edu- 
cated" brow.  But  ask  him  "How's  business?"  and  his  old 
pocket  nerve  at  once  reflexes  intellectual  capacity  as  his 
eyes  light  up  with  canny  comprehension. 

"Business  is  dead,"  sez  he,  and  he  is  right. 

Business  is  almost  as  dead  as  old  Marley. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  among  these  profes- 
sional economists,  legislators,  lawyers  and  what-not, 
but  these  exceptions  are  no  longer  known  as  economists, 
legislators,  lawyers,  engineers,  plumbers,  piccolo-players, 
etc.,  etc.  These  exceptions  are  known  as  Single  Taxers 
— a  cognomen  applied  in  cautious  contempt,  in  vague 
disapprobation,  in  connection  with  an  uiicomprehended 
"theory." 

"The  firm  was  known  as  Scrooge  and  Marley.  Some- 
times people  new  to  the  business  called  Scrooge  Scrooge, 
and  sometimes  Marley,  but  he  answered  to  both  names. 
It  was  all  the  same  to  him." 

But  if  Scrooge  had  advocated  a  Single  Tax  upon  site- 
values  and  a  cessation  of  taxation  in  all  its  forms  upon 
labor  and  capital,  the  name  of  Scrooge  would  have  van- 
ished— he  would  have  been  known  as  "old  Marley's 
partner,  the  Single  Taxer" — and  the  Christmas  Carol 
of  Charles  Dickens  ne'er  would  have  been  writ. 

Marley  is  dead. 

So  is  business. 

SIXTY,  SEEDY  AND  SENSITIVE 

For  fifty  years  our  intelligentsia  have  been  tut-tut-ing 
the  Single  Tax.  For  two  score  years  and  ten  our  literati 
have  been  looking  down  their  tilted  noses  at  Single  Taxers 
and  their  "one  idea"  program.  For  five  decades  48 
legislative  houses  annually  have  selected  hordes  of  com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  problem  of  taxation  in  every 
nook  and  niche  in  the  nation. 

In  the  interim,  industry  has  teetered  up  and  down 
in  spasmodic  hard  times  and  in  spurts  of  brisk  business. 
This  zig-zag  profile  of  industry's  ups  and  downs  shows 
some  very  sharp  teeth  of  late — teeth  which  point  down- 
ward like  the  nasty  fangs  of  a  lean  and  hungry  wolf. 

In  the  interum,  industry  has  felt  constrained  to  fix 
age  limits  for  new  employees — 40  to  45  has  been  the  dead- 
line. What  shall  become  of  the  50  and  60-year  old  boys 
and  gals  has  been  nobody's  business.  To  make  matters 
worse  the  medicos  now  are  charged  with  having  increased 


life's  span  until  the  longevity  population  looms  lusty  and 
legion. 

Being  three-score,  locked  out  and  hard  pressed — hitting 
the  sunset  trail  of  life  down  at  the  heels,  out  at  the  elbows 
and  baggy  at  the  knees — being  sixty,  seedy  and  sensa- 
tive, has  made  highly  fertile  ground  in  which  to  sow  the 
kernals  of  crackpot  Utopias.  Little  wonder  that  today 
our  captains  of  industry  and  bankers  of  bullion  stand 
amazed  as  the  forty-niners  and  fifty-niners  go  marching 
by — 50,  100,  200  thousand  strong — humming  the  hymn 
of  "Ham  and  Eggs  for  Calif ornians" — shouting  the  battle 
cry  of  "Opportunity  for  Youth,  Security  for  Old  Age"- 
singing  the  slogan  of  "Easy  Street  for  Weary  Feet." 

For  fifty  years  our  erudite  economists  have  scorned 
the  story  of  Single  Tax  as  they  buttoned  their  boiled- 
shirt  shells  and  struggled  into  highly  starched,  high  and 
stiff  collars.  For  two-score  and  ten  years  our  civic  leaders 
have  ducked  and  dodged  the  issue;  as  the  president  ol 
one  of  the  very  largest  corporations  in  these  United  States 
courteously  and  recently  told  the  writer  of  "Causerie,' 
"Single  Tax  may  be  useful  at  other  times  and  under  othei 
modes,  but  it  is  too  revolutionary  for  today." 

Too  revolutionary,  he  says!  Gadzooks,  Hortense 
Watch  the  "$30-every-Thursday"  boys  and  girls  g 
swinging  by  under  the  sunkissed  skies  of  Californi 
Listen  to  the  thud,  thud,  thud  of  Alabama's  oldste 
falling  into  line  for  3  ten-spots  each  week.  Harken 
Tennessee's  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  toward  "$20-even 
Tuesday."  Tilt  thine  ear-drums  to  catch  dear  o 
Pennsy's  pious  promise  of  "$60-after-60."  Watch  tl 
economic  (?)  awakening  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Oklahom 
Washington.  Count  them — 15,000  strong — strong  enoug 
to  place  an  initiative  petition  upon  North  Dakota's  stat 
wide  ballot.  Follow  the  pension  fairy  tales  into  Texa 
Arkansas,  Colorado  and,  as  we  write,  into  even  bigge 
better,  busier,  brainier  Boston — center  of  culture  an 
seat  of  knowledge  and  capital  of  the  state  of  mind. 

Single  Tax  is  too  revolutionary,  Hortense!  Takir 
the  public's  partnership  profits  and  putting  them  into  tl 
public  till  is  too  radical.  Ending  the  tax  torture  of  capit 
and  labor  is  too  extreme.  Opening  idle  land  to  idle  me 
and  husky  youths  is  too  theoretical  to  take  root.  Bi 
crackpot  Utopias,  with  their  "funny  money,"  find  eas 
acceptance  among  the  multitude  of  wheezerinos  wh 
by  contrast,  give  to  heads  of  cabbage  an  air  of  inte 
ligence. 

Untaxing  private  products,  and  taxing  public  valui 
into  the  public  purse,  is  a  "revolutionary"  program- 
too  "extreme"  for  consideration,  sez  our  friend  the  co 
porate  president.  Mebbe  the  growing  wave  of  pensic 
palaver  is  more  acceptable.  Mebbe  the  huge  blocks 
votes,  which  comprise  the  multitude  of  old-age  clubs- 
votes  to  swing  high,  wide  and  handsomely  in  boyco 
or  in  political  power,  is  more  acceptable  to  our  corpor; 
tive  president  than  is  peaceful  persuasion  by  the  searcl 
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ing  scrutiny  of  details,  by  the  simple  honesty  and  ration- 
ality of  Henry  George's  plea. 

Mebbe  "$50-every-Friday"  for  every  body  over  50 
is  less  revolutionary. 

Mebbe  it  isn't. 

MONEY   MIRACLES 

Didga  ever  see  money  "going  to  work?" 

According  to  our  federal  economists,  money  is  an  ac- 
tive thing — not  at  all  passive.  It  has  life-giving  proper- 
ties when  it  starts  to  "flow  like  blood."  We  are  to  believe 
that  putting  money  into  circulation  is  just  like  giving  an 
aenemic  patient  a  blood  transfusion — blood  chock  full 
of  cash  corpuscles.  It  puts  pep  into  commerce's  old  cadaver 
just  like  a  load  of  fertilizer  pushes  up  pinks  or  petunias 
or  potatoes,  but  much  quicker.  Miraculous! 

Our  commercial  captains  certainly  slipped  up  in  not 
providing  recession-routing  reservoirs  for  bales  of  bills. 
Good  old  Yankee  ingenuity  soon  overcame  this  handicap, 
however,  until  we  now  have  the  most  modern  "5-way 
plan"  for  putting  money  to  work.  You  see,  despite  all 
the  alleged  pep,  virility  and  effectiveness  of  money,  it  is 
not  a  self-starter.  Someone  has  to  make  it  "go  to  work." 
It  is  just  a  lazy  genius.  It's  no  cinch  to  get  money  started, 
but  once  it  gets  going  there's  no  stopping  its  rejuve- 
nating miracles.  Miraculous! 

It  is  surprising  what  a  piece  of  paper — processed  and 
printed  in  two-tone  green  ink  and  marked  with  digital 
dollar-signs — can  do  in  overcoming  depressions  and  re- 
cessions in  industrial  life.  It  is  more  than  surprising — 
it  is  awe-inspiring — colossal — yea,  stupendous.  Once  it 
gets  into  circulation  it  can  do  that  which  its  creator, 
brain-bearing  man,  cannot  do,  i.e.,  provide  jobs  for  idle 
people  in  the  midst  of  idle  acres  of  land.  Miraculous! 

Having  discovered  the  power  of  the  almighty  dollar, 
mere  man  now  approaches  economic  paralysis  with  all 
the  sang-froid  nonchalance  of  a  skilled  surgeon  approach- 
ing an  adenoid  job.  Today  we  approach  the  $4,000,000,000 
federal  transfusion  task  with  the  matter-of-fact-ness  of 
a  poddy  alderman  ordering  a  load  of  hot  tar  to  be  spread 
upon  a  neighbor's  back  alley.  Today  there  is  less  ex- 
hilaration in  distributing  four  billions  of  dollars  than  we 
once  experienced  in  distributing  four  hundred  pamphlets 
advertising  herbaceous  leaf-tea  for  flaccid  frous  and  their 
spavined  spouses. 

Our  federal  economists  have  decided  that  unemploy- 
ment is  a  "lasting  problem,"  consequently  work  projects 
are  "the  only  salvation  for  those  who  are  forced  into 
idleness  for  protracted  periods."  The  theory  of  lasting 
problems  in  protracted  periods  neatly  dovetails  into  the 
theory  of  transfusion  triumphs  and  money  miracles, 
and  the  beauty  of  these  synchronized  theories  is  that 
labor  gets  the  "lion's  share  for  wages." 

It  appears   that   "for  every   worker   that    gets    a  job 


directly,  two  and  a  half  workers  will  be  employed  behind 
the  lines  supplying  materials."  Evidently  those  who 
produce  materials  are  not  included  in  the  lion's  share  of 
wages.  We  must  believe  that  materials  costs  are  apart 
from  labor  and  its  wages.  We  are  certain,  however, 
that  money  is  money. 

Having  perfected  the  "5-way  plan"  for  squirting  cash 
into  industry's  corpse,  the  experts  inform  us  that,  of  the 
federal  fund  of  four  billion  dollars,  wages  will  take  $1,325,- 
000,000;  materials  (which  haint  wages)  will  take  $300,- 
000,000;  machinery,  rent  and  transportation  will  take 
$200,000,000;  landowners  will  "take"  $220,000,000;  fur- 
niture (which  haint  materials  nor  wages)  will  take  $150,- 
000,000;  doctors  and  dentists  (they  get  fees — not  wages) 
will  take  $50,000,000;  and  busses  and  street  cars  will 
haul  the  workers  to  the  projects  and  give  the  taxpayers 
a  figurative  ride  to  the  tune  of  $60,000,000. 

Farmers,  who  get  neither  wages,  fees  nor  salaries,  will 
muscle  in  to  the  extent  of  $800,000,000.  Slum  clearance 
at  the  rate  of  $50,000,000  per  month  is  doing  its  bit  to 
get  the  hyperdermic  of  money-corpuscles  under  the  skin 
of  the  social  body,  along  with  the  rural  electrification 
project  which  will  give  the  body  politic  beneficial  shocks 
just  as  did  the  old-time  medicine  battery-box  when  we 
wore  patched  pants  prior  to  taking  up  pantology  back 
in  the  knee-breeches  era. 

As  we  ponder  the  pundits  of  our  modern  political 
economists  we  wonder  where  Adam  Smith,  Patrick 
Edward  Dove,  Henry  George,  Ricardo,  et  al,  got  their 
ideas.  Mebbe  they  never  attained  the  status  of  homo 
multarum  literarum— perhaps  they  couldn't  find  room 
for  education  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

"Money  makes  the  Mayor  go"  is  an  old  cliche,  but 
can  it  make  every  other  body  and  thing  go  into  eternity? 
Is  mere  money — officially  printed  and  peddled — the  true 
solution  to  the  paradox  of  idle  men  'midst  idle  land? 
When  anything  is  produced  men  work,  not  money,  or 
men  with  tools  work  and  they  always  work  on  land. 

A  scheme  sound  in  fact  conforms  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  always  is  workable — the  fundamental  law  being 
that  man  shall  labor  upon  natural  resources,  without 
exploitation  by  his  fellowman,  for  his  sustenance  and 
progress.  Pump-priming  forms  no  part  of  nature's  order 
—it  is  a  man-made  expedient  for  wetting  the  dry  sucker 
at  the  base  of  the  piston,  a  sucker  dried  and  shriveled 
through  disuse.  Making  water-well  and  pump  avail- 
able for  all  who  need  water  at  all  times  would  eliminate 
the  need  of  pump-priming. 

The  remedy  lies  in  avoiding  monopolies  of  natural 
resources,  not  in  the  transfusion  of  cash  corpuscles. 

There  may  be  a  parallel  between  the  suckers  in  mechani- 
cal pumps  and  those  in  industry,  but  it  is  figurative  and 
not  literal,  therefore  priming  the  suckers  in  industry 
cannot  permanently  succeed. 
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HODGE-PODGE  TAXES 

The  honorable  Congressman  Treadway  is  convinced 
that  the  Federal  tax  structure  is  chaotic.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  is  high  time  to  overhaul  and  to  simplify  the 
entire  existing  system.  Accordingly  he  has  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  House  seeking  for  a  tax  commission 
two  of  which  members  shall  represent  the  House,  two  to 
represent  the  Senate  and  six  to  represent,  respectively, 
agriculture,  industry,  labor,  taxpayers  and  consumers, 
tax  lawyers  and  accountants  and  economists. 

We  pause  to  cogitate  upon  the  implied  distinctions 
in  views  and  class  welfare  of  the  farmers,  manufacturers, 
employees,  taxpayers  and  consumers,  lawyers,  accountants 
and  economists.  As  near  as  we  can  figger  out  the  com- 
binations of  trades,  professions,  payers  and  buyers,  we 
feel  certain  that  they  all  eat  food,  wear  clothes,  live  in 
houses,  apply  manual  and/or  mental  labor  and  capital 
to  natural  resources.  Each  class  seeks  to  keep  bodies 
and  souls  harmoniously  functioning — smoothly  synchron- 
ized— whilst  gathering  a  little  knowledge,  enjoying  the 
arts  and  engaging  in  pleasurable  pastimes.  As  near  as 
we  can  figger  it  out,  all  these  socalled  classes  have  a  com- 
mon objective  in  general,  consequently  we  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending  that  the  Congressman's  selected  trades, 
professions  and  occupations  can  have  violently  different 
prejudices,  obsessions  or  complexes  in  regard  to  the  simple, 
common  objective.  If  each  class  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent purpose  in  life  then  there  might  be  need  for  repre- 
sentation in  councilf  oregathered  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  unrelated  aims. 

F'rinstance,  if  the  farmers  wanted  to  disc-harrow,  fer- 
tilize and  spray  all  law  books  in  order  to  grow  better 
laws,  whilst  accountants  wanted  to  run  adding-machines 
up  and  down  rows  of  beans  in  order  to  grow  better  crops, 
whilst  factory  mechanics  essayed  to  make  copper-riveted, 
stainless-steel  sheet  metal  shirts  for  upright  economists, 
obviously  there  would  be  need  for  cooperative  council 
between  all  parties  in  order  to  unite  upon  a  workable 
programme  for  each  class. 

The  honorable  Congressman  feels  strongly  that  we  now 
have  a  "hodge-podge  of  tax  laws,  which  are  steadily  be- 
coming more  incoherent  and  more  complex.  Sound 
principles  of  taxation  have  been  abandoned." 

During  seven  lean  years  we  prosaically  plodded  through 
three  law  schools;  during  six  depressed  years  we  haunted 
law  libraries.  In  all  this  time  we  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  mind  relating  to  taxation 
and  to  Federal  constitutional  prescriptions  and  pro- 
scriptions upon  the  same  subject.  In  all  the  mass  of 
laws  which  greeted  our  weary  eyes  we  noted  the  same 
underlying,  unswerving,  inescapable  doctrine  of  taxation 
according  to  "ability- to-pay."  Nowhere  did  we  find  the 
slightest  indication  of  an  abandonment  of  this  "principle." 
Everywhere  we  found  the  unfailing  purpose  to  tax  "labor 
and  capital"  upon  the  wealth  produced  jointly  or  sever- 


ally. Very,  very  seldom  did  we  find  a  law  with  even  a 
whiff  of  the  fragrance  of  taxation  according  to  "public 
service  rendered." 

When  taxation  is  applied  to  things — to  objects  of  wealth 
— there  must  necessarily  be  many  laws  because  there  are 
many  things.  Many  laws  may  make  a  "hodge-podge"- 
a  chaotic  structure  such  as  arouses  Congressman  Tread- 
way  to  action — but  hodge-podge  laws  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  Congressional  and  legislative  hodge-podge 
thinking  from  which  there  is  no  escape  under  the  "ability- 
to-pay"  theory  of  taxation. 

The  proposed  Federal  Commission  on  Taxation  will  be 
empowered  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  documents,  against 
which  they  should  be  dusting  off  their  copy  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  and  preparing  to  give  testimony  under 
oath,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  about  the  ability-to-pay  hokum  and  about  other 
"sound  principles  of  taxation"  which  have  had  scant 
consideration  before  being  abandoned. 

But  the  Congressman's  resolution  has  its  moments. 
It  would  survey  the  whole  field  of  "tax  avoidance";  it 
would  inquire  into  the  effects  of  shifting-tax  policies; 
it  would  weigh  hidden  taxes  against  visible  taxes;  it  would 
explore  the  whole  field  of  double  taxation;  it  is  invited 
to  play  with  dynamite  without  instructions  about  its 
antidote — Single  Tax.  But  mebbe  the  Congressman  knows 
all  about  George's  Science  of  Political  Economy.  Mebbe 
the  Congress  knows  all  about  it;  at  least,  Senator  Walsh 
had  it  read  into  the  Congressional  record.  But  mebbe 
Senator  Walsh  thought  that  was  the  best  place  to  hide 
Georgeism  from  the  honorable  House  and  Senate. 

Taken  at  its  face  value,  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  bids  fair  to  expose  the 
difference  between  taxation  and  Single  Tax,  the  one  upon 
labor  products,  the  other  upon  the  unearned  increment 
which  attaches  to  the  sites  of  "agriculture,  industry, 
labor,  taxpayers  and  consumers,  tax  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants and  economists." 

Mebbe  the  joint  committee  will  go  places  and  do  things. 

We  shall  see. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE 

Day  by  day,  in  every  way,  we  are  approaching  Single 
Tax.  This  is  our  belief  after  reading  the  latest  news 
from  the  first  line  trenches  of  culture. 

It  appears  that  man  is  in  the  process  of  a  physical  and 
mental  approach  to  a  "resurgence  of  the  ape"  within 
him.  Apes,  you  know,  have  no  income  taxes,  nor  do  they 
collect  taxes  upon  the  theory  of  ability-to-pay.  They 
do  not  speculate  in  cocoanut-tree  site-values,  nor  do  they 
tolerate  collectors  of  cocoanut  meats  from  the  industrious 
ape-laborers  and  ape-capitalists  who  do  the  tree-climbing 
and  not-harvesting. 

It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  we  are  beginning  to  ape 
the  apes. 
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The  famed  anthropologist  who  brings  us  this  message 
of  hope  advocates  the  creation  of  institutes  for  the  study 
of  human  biology,  "not  as  it  relates  to  death  and  stomach 
aches,  but  as  it  relates  to  life  in  modern  society  and  as 
it  conditions  the  material  and  well-being  of  each  of  us." 
Couples  about  to  be  married  should  be  studied  for  their 
"sociological  technique."  The  professor  means  that  the 
young  man  and  his  lady  friend  should  be  examined  as 
to  what  they  know  about  economics,  and  he  suggests 
that  it  is  our  "paramount  duty  to  make  biologically  minded 
the  young  who  are  fortuitously  endowed  with  superior 
intelligence." 

F'rinstance,  the  alert  and  prospective  bridegroom  will 
check  up  not  only  on  his  sweetheart's  anthropological, 
psychological  and  medical  ratings  but  also  on  her  "socio- 
logical technique."  That  is,  what  does  she  know  about 
taxation — or  the  taxation  of  site-values  as  the  sole  source 
of  public  revenue,  and  is  she  keen  about  taking  all  taxes 
off  industry.  It  is  only  by  such  care  in  selecting  a  mate 
that  society  can  "redirect  the  course  of  education  into 
paths  which  make  for  human  betterment." 

We  think  that  the  professor  has  something  there. 

He  believes  that  we  should  "stop  deluding  ourselves 
with  the  fatuous  notion  that  mortality  can  be  massaged 
into  morons  and  intelligence  into  idiots"  if  we  would  escape 
from  our  present  proclivities  toward  "flaccid  humani- 
tarianism  which  has  corrupted  the  practice  of  democracy." 
In  other  words,  we  should  snap  out  of  it  because  we  are 
quickly  getting  nowhere  with  the  PWA  and  its  reverse 
WPA. 

We  think  that  the  professor  has  something  there. 

Our  articulate  anthropologist  is  fortified  in  his  con- 
victions— and  we  are  fortified  in  our  agreement  with  him 
— because  his  views  have  "a  virtually  unanimous  con- 
demnation," and  "the  disapprobation  of  the  unintelli- 
gent is  the  hallmark  of  merit  and  truth." 

Well,  we  have  been  in  a  similar  sorry  minority  so  we 
give  the  professor  another  vote  of  confidence. 

Man  got  along  alright  until  his  "superordinate  brain 
brought  forth  culture — invented  tools  and  contrivances 
.  .  .  making  more  and  more  ingenious  tools  whereby 
he  could  accumulate  more  and  more  goods,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  less  and  less  physical  energy  and  cerebral 
initiative.  Soon  thinking  became  obsolete  for  the  majority 
of  persons,  since  the  machines  did  it  for  them."  Among 
his  many  gainful  gadgets  and  multiplicity  of  machines, 
man  invented  the  political  "machine".  This  machine 
holds  forth  under  the  pseudonym  of  civil  government, 
a  tri-part,  try-anything-once,  triumvirate  all  dolled  up 
in  senatorial  togas,  executive  ear-trumpets  and  loud 
speakers  and  judicial  wigs  and  robes.  This  machine 
"thinks"  that  taxes  should  be  extracted  from  the  indus- 
trious according  to  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  that  these 
same  victims  should  be  subjected  to  a  second  squeegeeing 


by  vulturous  land  owners  who  jack-up  rents  as  soon  as 
the  victims  accumulate  wealth — pursuing  labor  and  capital 
until  they  continuously  rise  and  fall  perilously  near  the 
edge  of  extinction.  This  machine  "thinks"  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  private  people  to  pocket  publicly- 
created  site-values  in  each  and  every  community.  It 
thinks  that  nature  needs  constant  repairs  and  fixings 
and  it  thinks  that  the  electorate,  which  created  its  fran- 
kenstein  thinking-machine,  is  composed  of  morons  and 
idiots  incapable  of  assimilating  morality  and  intelligence 
except  during  election  week,  consequently  the  machine 
"thinks"  for  its  creator  and  we  thus  have  what  we  have. 

We  think  that  the  professor  has  something  there. 

The  breeding  of  a  race  of  intelligent  men,  he  emphatic- 
ally states,  is  essential  because  "democracy  in  a  population 
of  stupid  and  predacious  men  is  an  impossibility."  So 
there  you  are.  The  sooner  we  breed  boys  and  girls  to 
comprehend  "sociological  technique'  the  sooner  we'll 
ape  the  apes  and  permit  the  laborer  to  eat  the  meats  of 
his  own  cocoanuts  without  paying  tribute  to  some  stuffed- 
shirt  collector  of  taxes  on  production.  "Sociological 
technique"  will  be  found  to  be  a  clear  comprehension 
and  unswerving  application  of  the  Georgeist  Science  of 
Political  Economy  as  laid  down  in  the  story  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  (Price,  $1.00.  At  all  important  book- 
stores.) 

All  through  his  discourses  the  professor  p'ainly  shows 
that  he's  that  way  about  Single  Tax.  If  he  specifically 
had  said  so  in  the  beginning  we  would  have  had  no  need 
to  de-code  his  message. 

COURSE  OF  EVENTS 

Our  finely  constructed  Saturday  Evening  Post — that 
literary  institution  acknowledged  as  "tops"  in  the  field 
of  "slick  mags" — is  hot  and  bothered  over  Alsop  and 
Kintner's  expose  of  what  happens  to  civil  governments  in 
democracies  which  fail  to  found  their  tax  systems  upon 
the  "theory"  of  taxation  which  takes  naught  but  publicly- 
created  site-values  for  public  use.  The  Satevepost  never 
has  keenly  countenanced  Henry  George's  proposal  to 
take  public  values  for  public  use  and  to  keep  public  fingers 
off'n  private  wealth.  The  Post  has  been  content  to  in- 
dulge in  no  stoop,  no  squat  and  no  squint  into  the  pages 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty" — it  has  been  content  to  bask 
in  the  sunlight  of  conservative  Republicanism  down 
through  the  decades  which  incubated  the  depression  of 
1929. 

But  today  the  Post  is  fevered  and  fussed  over  Alsop 
and  Kintner's  expos6  of  how  a  dictatorship  operates, 
under  the  guise  of  a  new  deal  from  a  dandy  deck  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  jackpot  cards,  in  a  nation  of  "free  people."  The 
Post  whigorously  resents  the  consequences  of  its  ter- 
centenary of  tolerated  tricks  and  traffic  in  the  temples 
of  taxation.  It  desires  an  investigation  into  a  "govern- 
ment monopoly"  because  it  now  transpires  that  when  the 
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Post  put  its  last  nickel  into  the  mechanical  music  box 
the  old  Wurlitzer  reneged  and  played  a  tune  inharmoni- 
ously  at  variance  with  our  old  Republican  battle-hymn, 
"We're  Taxing  Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground." 
And  now — and  now — the  Post  is  convinced  that  "Power 
corrupts  like  nothing  else  on  earth,"  and  we  assume  that 
the  Post  includes  the  power  to  tax  labor  and  capital 
whilst  landlords  exercise  the  power  to  collect  publicly- 
created  site-values. 

Messrs.  Alsop  and  Kintner  have  done  an  illuminating 
job  in  "We  Shall  Make  Over  America."  They  have 
exposed  the  New  Deal's  purpose  to  jockey  the  Supreme 
Court  into  either  reversing  the  case  of  Hammer  vs.  Dagen- 
hart  or  invalidating  the  Wages-and-Hours  Act.  The 
clever  constitutional  lawyers  who  framed  the  Wages- 
Hours  bill  are  serving  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  Single  Tax,  because  each  time  the  Supreme 
Court  is  jockeyed  into  either  repudiation  or  invalidation 
of  acts  relating  to  political  economy  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  High  Court  at  last  must  find  refuge  and  security  in 
George's  principles  of  Single  Tax. 

Our  condolences  to  the  Post. 

Working  Together  For  Success 

IN  1857  Lord  Macauley  wrote  to  those  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic: 

"As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and 
unoccupied  land  your  laboring  population  will  be  far 
more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population  of  the  Old 
World,  and  while  this  is  the  case,  the  Jefferson  politics 
may  continue  rtb  ekist  without  any  fatal  calamity.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  wages  will  be  as  low  and  fluctuate 
as  much  with  you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Man- 
chesters  and  Birminghams,  and  in  these  Manchesters 
and  Birminghams  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  will 
assuredly  be  out  of  work.  Then  your  institutions  will 
be  brought  to  the  test." 

We  have  reached  that  point  now;  we  have  our  Man- 
chesters and  Birminghams  in  the  United  States  and  while 
we  have  not  proportionately  as  much  unoccupied  terri- 
tory as  you  in  Canada,  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  desirable  unused  land.  Indeed,  according  to 
Mayor  LaGuardia's  report  there  are  approximately  40,000 
acres  of  unused  land  in  New  York  City. 

But  through  stupid  ignorance  of  natural  law  we  have 
permitted  the  margin  of  cultivation  to  be  pushed  so  far 
that  our  "frontiers"  seem  to  have  disappeared  and  labor 
and  capital  are  becoming  beggars  in  a  land  of  vast  oppor- 
tunity. Fulfilling  Lord  Macauley's  prophesy,  our  in- 
stitutions are  "brought  to  the  test." 

"Doing  for  men,"  says  Emerson,  "what  they  should 
do  for  themselves,  is  the  one  ugliness  in  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world." 


If  that  were  true  when  Emerson  wrote  those  words 
how  much  truer  it  is  now.  And  yet  in  spite  of  European 
examples  of  what  totalitarian  programmes  really  entail 
in  the  crushing  of  freedom  that  we,  on  this  continent 
count  our  birthright — paternalism  of  one  sort  or  another 
is  being  urged  by  some,  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  who,  a  generation  ago,  would  have  shied  at  any- 
thing remotely  resembling  it,  since  it  is  the  antithesis'" 
of  the  American  ideal — liberty.  And  these  urgings 
toward  regimentation  come  chiefly  through  ignorance 
of  the  science  of  political  economy.  Certainly  it  is  for 
us,  who  realize  that  it  is  economic  maladjustment  which 
is  dragging  nation  after  nation  into  the  morass  of  hatred 
and  force,  to  work  together  as  we  have  never  worked 
before.  Single  Taxers  are  of  necessity  individualists, 
but  now  is  the  time  for  "united  we  stand,"  if  we  hope  to 
point  the  only  way  for  a  lasting  peace  for  a  war-crazed 
world. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  carrying  our  message 
as  there  are  Single  Taxers  to  carry  it.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, if  we  work  together,  since  that  gives  us  greater  power, 
we  must  choose  the  greatest  common  denominator— 
and  the  one  programme  on  which  we  can  all  agree, 
believe  is  education. 

Some  of  us  may  contend  that  political  action   is  the 
quickest  road  to  education  although    it   develops    bitter 
resistance  and  tolerance.     Judge  Jackson  Ralston  thinks 
that  putting  an  Amendment  on  the  ballot  for  the  voters 
of  California  to  pass  on,  is  the  quickest  and  surest  mean 
of  educating  them.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I  wish  there  hac 
been   a  hundred  extension   classes  and   a  few   thousanc 
students  taking  the  correspondence  course  up  and  down 
California  for  two  solid  years  before  Judge  Ralston  hac 
again  launched  the  measure. 

If  that  had  happened  enough  voters  in  that  State  woulc 
know  what  the  economics  of  Henry  George  connoted  to 
make  a  telling  stand  against  lying  opposition  and  coulc 
force   proper   interpretation  where  now   is  powerful   mis 
interpretation.     But  without  such  far-reaching  prepara 
tion  by  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  the 
Ralston  Amendment  is  on  the  ballot,  to  be  voted  on  in 
November,  and  it  seems  plainly  the  duty  of  Single  Taxer 
everywhere,  regardless  of  national  or  state  lines,  to  hel] 
our    valiant    cohorts    in    California    combat    the    viciou 
onslaught  made  by  the  privileged  powers  under  the  banne 
of  the  "Anti-Single  Tax  League." 

Therefor  I  beg  that  this  Conference  make  it   a  majo 
accomplishment  to  use  this  great  opportunity  to  spread 
education  in  a  field  where  the  fear  on  the   part  of  ou 
enemies    proves    our    strength;     that    we    do    everything 
possible   immediately   to  make   the   voters  of  California 
understand  what  the  taxation  of  land  values  in  lieu  o 
all  other  taxes  and  the  philosophy  that  goes  with  it,  mean 
— for  ignorance  is  the  only  thing  we  Georgeists  dread  anc 
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e  are  working  together  for  certain  success  when  we 
work  to  spread  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
For  then,  with  the  ever-growing  army  that  understands 
he  natural  law  "if"  as  says  Henry  George,  "while  there 
is  yet  time,  we  turn  to  justice  and  obey  her,  if  we  trust 
iberty  and  follow  her,  the  dangers  that  now  threaten 
must  disappear,  the  forces  that  now  menace  will  turn 
to  agencies  of  elevation." — ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE  at 
the  Toronto  Henry  George  Congress. 

Fool's  Gold 


HHE  above  title  seems  most  appropriate  for  certain 
attempts  made  to  satisfy  the  average  man's  appetite 
'or  literature.  One  such  attempt  is  "The  101  World's 
Classics,"  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Gray  Shaw,  Professor 
)f  Philosophy  at  New  York  University.  The  inside  cover 
jf  the  volume  states  that  "The  editor  has  selected  the 
jooks  which  are  of  perpetual  interest  to  the  human  mind, 
•hose  which  every  cultured  person  should  know."  The 
anderlinings  are  ours.  Among  the  101  classics  we  find 
n  condensed  form  an  extract  from  the  Leviathan,  by 
Thomas  Hobbes;  The  Social  Contract,  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau;  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
Capital,  by  Karl  Marx.  The  reader  will  search  in  vain 
or  any  reference  to  the  greatest  humanist  of  them  all, 
lenr,y  George,  the  American.  Surely  in  101  World's 
Classics  many  a  work  inferior  to  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
night  have  been  omitted  in  favor  of  George;  in  fact  it 
vould  have  been  easy  to  leave  out  two,  include  "Progress 
ind  Poverty"  and  call  thework  "The  100 World's  Classics." 
3ut  Prof.  Shaw  saw  fit  to  do  otherwise,  even  to  including 
•Carl  Marx,  which  to  the  writer's  mind  is  a  mystery, 
ince  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  "Das  Kapital" 
3e  called  a  classic.  Perhaps  some  one  might  be  able  to 
jet  Dr.  Shaw  to  explain  why  Henry  George  is  not  as  much 
is  mentioned. 

Another  attempt  is  "America  Now,"  edited  by  Harold 
L.  Stearns.     It  is   "an   inquiry  into  civilization   in   the 
Jnited  States,"  by  36  Americans.     In  it  is  no  reference 
.o  Henry  George  or  any  of  his  works.     We  do  find  many 
eferences  to  labor  and  industry,  to  Kant,  Marx  and  Marx- 
sm,   LaFollette,   John   L.    Lewis,   laissez-faire,    Malthus, 
'Communism,    etc.     Stuart    Chase    is    mentioned    three 
'times.     Dr.  Townsend  is  mentioned  once.     In  his  "In- 
:roduction,"   Mr.  Sterns  says  this,   "For    the   men   and 
.vomen  who  make  up  the  list  of  contributors  to  this  book 
'lire,  many  of  them,  personally  not  acquainted  with  each 
Dther.  .  .  .  But  they  are  united  in  something  which  is 
'.stronger    than    mere    chance    neighborliness    or    mutual 
;  Jusiness  and   professional  activities.     They  instinctively 
'know  the  difference  between  interested  propaganda  and 
disinterested  ideas;    they  have  been  disciplined  by  facts 
ind  reality  rather  than  have  they  felt  impelled   to  dress 


up  fancy  and  desire  into  a  pretty  picture  or  a  "perfect" 
system.  In  a  word,  they  are  united  in  that  strongest 
fellowship  of  all,  because  it  sets  men  free — the  fellowship 
of  truth."  This  is  a  very  strong  endorsement  of  all  those 
who  have  contributed  to  this  work.  Let  us  see  how  it 
works  out  in  one  case  where  the  facts  are  known  to  George- 
ists  if  not  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

In  "Corporals  of  Industry,"  by  E.  D.  Kennedy,  we 
find  this  on  page  208 : 

"It  may  be  objected  that  if  an  industry  overprices 
its  output,  new  and  more  genuinely  competitive  industrial 
units  will  appear.  This  is  another  piece  of  reasoning 
which  dates  from  Adam  Smith  and  which  also  retains 
nothing  more  than  an  historical  importance.  Remember 
that  if  you  and  I  decide  to  go  into  the  copper  business, 
we  should  have  to  raise  several  million  dollars  to  make 
any  impression  on  existing  capacity.  But  anybody  who 
was  interested  in  putting  his  money  into  the  copper  business 
would  put  it  into  one  of  the  existing  large  companies, 
which  are  always  happy  to  get  new  capital  and  which 
can  offer  the  investor  the  innumerable  advantages  con- 
nected with  long  experience  in  the  business,  ..." 

Mr.  Kennedy  by  the  above  has  justified  his  own  belief 
and  thus  has  convinced  himself  of  the  power  of  his  own 
logic.  But  this  is  the  old  Socialist  argument  that  the 
money  power  is  able  to  monopolize  all  of  the  opportunities 
and  thus  exploit  the  purchasers.  It  is  true  that  big 
business  is  better  able  to  serve  the  public  in  many  lines 
than  small  business  would  be.  And  the  copper  industry 
is  of  necessity  big  business.  But  the  copper  business 
depends  upon  land  first  of  all.  The  control  of  the  best 
copper  lands  is  what  prevents  capital  from  competing 
with  the  existing  companies  and  not  the  fact  that  men 
with  money  to  invest  will  pick  out  the  well-established 
companies  to  invest  in.  Of  course  they  will  and  the 
well-established  companies  control  the  best  copper  lands. 
If  they  had  to  pay  to  the  treasury  of  the  state  or  states 
in  which  their  lands  are  located  the  full  economic  rent  of 
those  lands  and  no  other  taxes  of  any  sort  they  would 
not  have  a  monopoly.  As  long  as  they  paid  the  full 
rent  to  society  they  could  do  business.  The  fact  that 
they  could  be  ousted  for  non-payment  of  rent  would  pre- 
vent them  from  "overpricing  their  output."  But  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  a  young  man ;  he  has  been  at  work  but  sixteen 
years  since  graduation  and  the  first  six  years  he  wrote 
advertising  copy.  Then  he  graduated  into  writing  the 
Business  and  Financial  section  for  the  magazine  Time. 
For  the  last  nine  years  he  has  been  studying  the  depres- 
sion and  publishing  articles  in  Fortune.  Naturally  he 
does  not  know  that  what  Adam  Smith  said  so  long  ago 
is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then  because  he  does  not  know 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  monopoly  and  privilege. 

So  in  looking  for  an  easy  road  to  the  enjoyment  of  gems 
of  literature  of  the  past  and  the  understanding  of  some 
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of  the  problems  which  perplex  us  as  democratic  Ameri- 
cans, the  writer  has  dug  up  some  more  fool's  gold. 

JOHN  LUXTON. 

Progress  in  New  Jersey 

\  \  TE  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  on 
•  •  another  page  by  L.  R.  Bonta,  entitled  "How  to 
Interest  Business  Men."  Especially  do  we  desire  that 
it  be  read  by  A.  Laurence  Smith  and  Col.  Victor  Rule  of 
the  lately  formed  Tax  Relief  Organization. 

Mr.  Bonta  speaks  from  no  partial  experience  but  from 
the  lesson  learned  over  a  period  of  campaigning  for  fifteen 
years  in  New  Jersey.  A  real  impression  has  been  created 
and  a  measure  of  success  achieved,  as  shown  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sandford  Bill  in  the  Assembly  and  excellent 
prospects  of  its  passage  through  the  Senate  where  it  did 
not  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Bonta  has  told  the  story  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
has  correctly  assayed  the  psychology  of  the  business  men 
in  the  state,  and  therefore  in  other  states. 

We  might  take  exception  only  to  the  second  paragraph 
where  it  is  stated  that  business  men  are  "satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are."  We  think  this  is  far  from  the  truth. 
But  with  the  reaminder  of  Mr.  Bonta's  contribution 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  take  exception. 

Separation  of  Trade  and  State 


"~^HE  following  paraphrases  of  the  United  States  and 
•*-    State  of  Pennsylvania  constitutional  provisions  for 
guaranty  of  religious  freedom  suggest  a  similar  guaranty 
for  economic  freedom: 

CONSTITUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
ARTICLE  I  OF  AMENDMENTS 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  business,  or  prohibiting  the  free  operation  thereof"  ; 

CONSTITUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
ARTICLE  I  OF  DECLARATION  OF  WEIGHTS 

"Sec.  3.  All  men  have  a'  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  earn  their  livings  according  to  the  necessities  of  their 
own  bodies;  no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  patronize, 
construct,  or  contribute  to  any  place  of  business  or  to 
maintain  any  management  against  his  consent;  no  human 
authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  industry,  and  no  preference  shall  ever 
be  given  by  law  to  any  business  institutions  or  manner 
of  occupation." 

Refusing  to  entrust  our  archbishops  with  the  powers 
of  government,  why  do  we  have  such  sublime  faith  in  our 
multi-millionaires  or  practical  politicians  as  to  turn  over 
to  them  the  whole  establishment? 


A  Practical  Way  Out 

OF    "The    Present    Mess"    of    relief,    unemployment 
burdensome  taxation — to  say  nothing  of  the  socia 
problems  arising  from  poverty. 

How  the  collection  of  rent  and  the  abolition  of  taxe 
can  be  instituted — how  it  can  be  done  with  our  existin; 
political  machinery — why  it  would  work— what  it  wouli 
do.— 

Natural  resources  in   this  country  were  not  exhausted 
In  fact,   they  have  been  merely  scratched.     Productioi 
and  the  necessary  means  for  creating,  processing  and  trans 
porting  wealth   were,   and  now   are,   adequate   to  justif; 
the  expectation  of  the  advent  of  an  economy  of  plenty 
Despite  these  favorable  conditions,  there  exists  approxi 
mately  43  million  "ill-fed,  ill-clad  and  ill-housed"  persons 
"One-third  of  our  population"  needing  more  and  bette 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  which  distributers  have  bee: 
prepared  and  anxious  to  furnish.     But  effective  deman 
failed  because,   as   The   Wall  Street  Journal  emphasizec 
repeatedly,  in  leading  editorials  a  few  years  ago,  produc 
and   potential   consumers  were   "Kept  Apart   by   Price 
The  "unhappy  third"  could  not,  and  the  more  fortune 
two-thirds  would  not,  pay  the  exhorbitant  prices  demanc 
by  those  who  could  do  no  different  because  of  enormo 
costs  that  were,  and  still  are,  pyramided  by  taxes.     A 
instance:     Processing   taxes   which   doubled   the   price 
food  and  clothing  within  a  few  weeks.      And  next,  "pa 
roll    taxes" — social-security     taxes     (so-called) — railroa 
retirement  funds,  old-age  pensions  and  the  unemployme 
taxes,  all  special  taxes,  levied  for  a  strictly  definite  purpo 
and  all  passed  on  and  included  in  the  price  of  things  neec 
and  wanted  by  everybody  and,  especially,  by  the   Pre 
dent's  least  fortunate  "third." 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for  excessive  costs,  mos 
outside    the    jurisdiction    of    legislators    to    regulate, 
should  have  occurred  to  them  that  mis-placed  and  coi 
fiscatory  tax  levies  might  be  responsible  for  the  extre 
costs  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  various  obstacles  hinderi 
trade.     Instead,  legislators  messed  around  with  wish-f 
filment  devices  which  aggravated  the  economic  situatio 
increasing  instead  of  reducing  costs.     A  new  tax,  or 
old  tax  with  a  new  name  ,was  invariably  imposed  on  thin 
consumers  needed  and  wanted  to  buy!     The  vicious  cy 
goes  round  and  round  and  gets  nowhere  but  worse!     A 
now  the  President  asks  for  more! 

The  consumer  was  and  still  is  "the  forgotten  man 
I  beg  pardon'  Many  were  forgotten  by  the  tax-impose 
many  who  have  escaped  taxation  heretofore,  i.e.,  tho 
who  collect  rent.  When  federal  or  state  "Solons"  ma 
any  gesture  to  relieve  trade  and/or  the  "unhappy  thir 
they  forget  to  tax  rent  as  a  replacement  for  taxes  th 
have  been,  and  are  now,  eating  the  heart  out  of  tra 
and  despite  the  fact  that  a  tax  on  rent  can't  be  "pass* 
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n"  to  the  consumer.  They  forget  that  rent  is  wholly 
ue  to  the  activity  and  wants  of  society  and  is  never  the 
iroduct  of  individuals  or  corporations.  They  overlooked 
he  fact  that  the  Constitutional  Amendment  permitting 
ncome  taxes  applies  with  equal  force  to  income  from 
ent  that  all  economic  rent  ought  to  be  collected  by  so- 
iety  for  its  use. 

Please  "read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest"  an 
rticle  entitled  "Taxing  Production  to  Death,"  by  Albert 
ay  Nock,  in  the  March,  1938,  issue  of  The  American 
iercury.  Mr.  Nock  does  not  mention  rent  among  the 
terns  that  "must  come  finally  out  of  production"  pre- 
umably  because  we  have  so  far  neglected  our  public 
iusiness  as  to  expropriate  our  social  earnings,  the  natural 
und  that  should  be  ours,  collectively,  to  use  as  we  now 
ise  taxes  for  liquidating  the  expenses  of  government, 
ederal,  state  and  our  local  public  services  such  as  schools 
nd  highways,  courts  and  the  like.  Those  who  use  that 
>art  of  their  body  above  their  ears  frequently  become 
lisgusted  when  observing  the  naivete  and  obvious  stu- 
)idity  of  our  Solons  when  in  action.  Rent  also,  enters 
nto  the  entire  price  structure.  And  like  taxes  must  be 
laid  before  wages,  interest  and  upkeep  can  be  met. 

Despite  the  fact  that  legislators  are  powerless  to  do 
mything  but  harm  in  the  economic  field,  they  have  every- 
Jiing  to  do  with  taxes.  Other  than  the  natural  compo- 
lents  of  price,  i.e.,  rent,  wages  and  interest,  we  find  some 
:xtraneous  ingredients  affecting  it,  the  chief  of  which  is 
.he  conglomerate  mass  of  taxes.  That  is  because  society, 
.hrough  its  legislators,  fails,  almost  entirely,  to  collect 
he  rent  which  itself  creates.  Society  expropriated  its 
)wn  earnings  and  lacking  that  natural  fund  with  which 
to  pay  government  expenses  it  does  some  more  expro- 
priating, and  as  before,  from  itself,  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
ience,  everybody  pays  twice  for  government  service; 
first),  when  paying  rent  which  none  can  escape  in  any 
vay;  (second),  when  buying  goods  and  services  with  all 
:ax  levies,  from  everywhere,  carefully  wrapped  up  and 
lidden  in  the  price. 

Other  extraneous  elements  in  price  such  as  public  and 
Jrivate  debt,  racketeering,  crime,  disproportionate  salaries 
ind  commissions,  charity  contributions  by  business  and 
ndustry,  trade  associations  and  their  price  manipulation, 
stifling  of  competition,  strikes  and  other  industrial  war- 
are,  conspicuous  waste,  social  irregularities,  instalment 
selling,  etc.,  can  be  mostly  accounted  for  among  the  evil 
Affects  incident  to  expropriation  of  rent.  Some  may  be 
Jxpected  to  vanish  as  society  and  its  legislators  gradually 
shift  taxes  from  labor  and  industry  to  society's  own  and 
anly  product — rent.  Some  of  the  worst  may  require 
)olitical  action,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
mpediment  of  trade-throttling  taxes,  and  set  the  stage 
>y  taxing  rent,  before  any  effective  relief  can  be  had  or 
;ven  expected.  All  monopoly  starts  with  and  in  expro- 
priated rent. 


Charlemagne  formulated  the  axiom:  "The  welfare 
of  a  nation  is  the  welfare  of  its  least  fortunate."  The 
"unhappy  third"  cannot  satisfy  all  their  needs  nor  much 
that  they  want  because  prices  are  prohibitive;  hence 
less  things  are  consumed  and,  consequently,  scanty  need 
for  labor  to  produce  things.  Consequently,  unemploy- 
ment and  depression  supervened,  and,  relief  became 
necessary  to  prevent  serious  distress.  Price,  then,  is 
the  key  to  "The  Present  Mess"  and,  also,  to  "A  Practical 
Way  Out."  The  price  of  consumers'  wants  must  come 
down.  We  must  "Take  Taxes  Out  of  Prices." 

The  diagnosis  of  "The  Present  Mess"  and  its  cause 
having  been  found  to  flow  from  "price"  and  the  chief 
contributing  cause  ascertained  to  be  taxes  that  should 
be  abolished,  our  problem  now  is:  The  recovery  of  our 
expropriated  rent;  the  total  abatement  of  taxes,  and, 
"How  it  can  be  done  with  our  existing  political  machinery." 
At  "first  blush"  it  might  appear  that  all  trade-throttling 
taxes  could  be  repealed  and  a  levy  made  on  rent  to  replace 
them,  but  that  would  be  revolutionary  and  revolutions 
are  too  costly.  It  is  best  to  "Take  Things  by  the  Smooth 
Handle."  Neither  our  economy  nor  our  democratic 
institutions  need  be  imperiled  while  we  shift  taxes  to 
economic  rent.  Capitalism  has  earned  its  spurs  and, 
with  some  little  fixing,  can  be  depended  on  to  function 
in  an  economy  of  plenty  much  better  than  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity. — C.  J.  LAVERY,  M.  D. 


Yellow  Jacket 


r  I AHE  other  day  I  went  to  a  local  movie  and  saw  the 
-*•  current  film  depicting  the  problem  of  yellow  fever 
in  Cuba.  A  certain  phase  of  the  story  interested  me  in 
a  particular  way  especially  because  of  the  difficulty  I 
find  every  now  and  then  in  explaining  to  some  appar- 
ently intelligent  people  the  simplicity  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  of  economic  rent.  If  you  recall 
the  film,  Dr.  Agramonte,  at  a  certain  point  and  in  reply 
to  an  insistent  query  on  the  part  of  the  American  Army 
medical  authorities  who  had  been  striving  against  in- 
numerable obstacles,  mostly  man-made,  to  locate  the 
cause  of  the  plague,  said  in  effect,  "About  nineteen  years 
ago  a  student  of  such  diseases  at  a  gathering  of  learned 
medicos  in  the  United  States  made  the  assertion  that 
the  bite  of  a  certain  mosquito  was  the  cause  of  the  disease 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his  talk  so  great  was 
the  degree  of  ridicule  hurled  at  him  by  the  derisive  audi- 
ence." The  film  goes  on  to  show  that  what  had  been 
ridiculed  and  forced  into  obscurity  for  nineteen  long 
years  was  in  reality  the  answer  which  the  entire  world 
had  been  seeking  in  its  search  for  the  cause  of  the  fever. 
I  have  since  checked  the  cinema  version  and  found  this 
story  to  be  substantially  correct.  It  is  a  well-known 
historical  fact  that  when  Galileo  Galilei  disclosed  another 
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great  truth,  that  the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun, 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  efforts  by  being  thrown  in  jail. 

If  we  were  not  familiar  with  these  two  incidents,  we 
all  surely  know  what  happened  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago  when  The  Exponent  of  the  Golden  Rule  ex- 
pressed His  views  regarding  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  fellowman.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  animals  in  this  kaleidoscopic  kingdom  to  run  when 
the  light  is  shown;  it  is  encouraging  though  to  realize 
that  if  they  run  far  enough  around  our  planet  they  will 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that  their  wanderings 
have  led  them  back  to  the  very  light  from  which  they 
had  been  fleeing. 

The  land  question  will  be  recognized  some  day  in  its 
true  perspective  and  then  it  will  be  universely  admitted 
that  the  original  title  to  land  belongs  to  no  one  man  and 
that  to  deny  this  fact  is  to  conventionalize  the  sixth  com- 
mandment.— R,  JOSEPH  MAFRINNI. 


Miscellany 


HARRY  WEINBERGER  HECKLES  THE  CANDIDATES 

During  the  campaign  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  Harry 
Weinberger  wrote  the  following  letter  to  candidates  Dewey  and 
Lehman: 

May  I  inquire  whether  you  both  or  either  of  you  are  in  favor  of 
immediately  taking  the  tax  off  all  buildings  and  improvements  on 
land,  or  in  favor  of  taking  same  off  gradually,  and  increasing  the 
taxation  on  the  land  until  the  full  rent  of  land  is  taken?  The  value 
of  all  land  is  created  by  the  Community  and  should  be  taken  by  the 
Community  for  its  purposes. 

I  respectfully  submit,  as  Henry  George  in  his  book,  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  has  shown,  that  untaxing  the  improvements  on  land  will 
solve  the  unemployment  problem  and  eliminate  slums  and  poverty, 
and  stabilize  business. 

Mr.  Governor,  or  Mr.  Dewey — have  you  any  other  real  solution 
of  unemployment,  poverty  and  slums?  I  mean,  other  than  some 
form  of  a  regimented  state? 

This  proposed  system  of  land  taxes  will  lower  the  taxes  of  the 
farmer,  the  home  owner,  the  owners  of  properly  built  apartment 
houses  and  business  buildings. 

This  being  a  public  question,  in  addition  to  sending  you  each  this 
letter,  I  am  sending  copies  to  the  press. 


THE  WAY  OF  A  SHIP 

To  those  who  have  read  Julia  A.  Kellogg's  admirable  abridgment 
of  Patrick  Dove's  Theory  of  Human  Progression,  wherein  its  great 
length  is  reduced  to  the  briefer  measure  within  the  modern  reader's 
compass,  its  thesis  is  familiar;  that  along  all  scientific  lines  mankind 
grope  and  blunder  to  their  unending  confusion  until,  lo!  the  real 
solution  is  found.  And  often  that  answer  to  the  ridtfle  has  been  right 
at  hand  and  well  within  their  reach  almost  as  easily  during  succes- 
sive centuries — barring  the  vast  improvement  in  technical  apparatus 
— as  on  the  day  when  the  accurate  penetrating  brain  of  the  discoverer 
finally  perceived  the  truth  and  cleared  away  the  tentative  efforts 
of  many  precursors. 

The  analogy  between  the  long-protracted  fumblings  in  astronomy, 
in  physiology,  in  biology,  in  physics  generally  and  the  errancy  in 
economic  theory  which  is  rife  today  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dove. 


His  reasoning  is  cogent,  and  the  more  one  studies  its  applicatio 
the  more  convincing  does  it  become. 

Recently,  in  reading  the  delightful  book,  by  Dr.  Lawrence  C 
Wroth,  "The  Way  of  a  Ship,"  in  which  the  early  methods  of  sea 
going  folk  are  depicted  and  described  with  a  combination  of  humoi 
erudition  and  faith  in  human  nature  and  in  a  Higher  Governana 
all  set  forth  in  a  style  of  distinction  and  felicity,  the  following  ej 
tracts  so  pertinent  to  Dove  were  found: 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "the  discovery  c 
the  longitude  .  .  .  passed  into  common  English  speech  as  express 
ing  a  thing  of  practical  impossibility."  It  crept  into  literature  a 
a  stock  jest  at  human  aspiration  and  credulity.  Swift,  Goldsmit 
and  Hogarts  had  their  fling  at  it.  Yet  at  the  end  of  thirty  painfi 
centuries  the  problem  was  solved.  Before  the  simpler  principle  c 
Hadley's  Quadrant  could  be  evolved  it  was  necessary  for  the  huma: 
mind  to  try  and  reject  many  mechanisms  of  learned  complexity. 

EMILY  E.  F.  SKEEL. 

FOREWORD  TO  FREE  LAND,  BY  ROSE  WILDER  LANE 

(See  review  by  John  Luxton  on  another  page.) 
"But  everything  is  changed  now;  there's  no  more  free  land." 
A  few  facts  about  free  land:  The  United  States  began  as  the  onl1 
American  government  that  gave  no  land  to  settlers.  France,  Spaii 
and  Mexico  offered  free  land;  the  United  States  offered  freedom  ti 
men,  and  sold  its  land  to  rich  speulators.  When  wages  were  2', 
cents  for  a  twelve-hour  day,  our  government  was  selling  land  in  block 
of  a  thousand  acres  at  $5  an  acre.  American  land  was  the  rich  spec 
ulator's  gamble,  causing  huge  bull  markets  and  crashes.  After  thi 
fertile  lands  were  settled,  when  only  the  plains  remained  and  gamblinj 
was  in  railroad  stocks,  the  Homestead  Act  was  passed  in  1862.  I 
was  repealed  in  1935. 

The  great   period  of  homesteading  was   1913-1926,   when   home 
steaders  took  title  to  nearly  101  million  acres  of  the  276  million  acre: 
homesteaded  during  the  whole  period,   1862-1935.     In  the   1930 
homesteading  was  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  1860's.     Horn 
stead  title  was  given  to  more  than  one  million  acres  in  1934.     Horn 
steaders  held  approximately  six  million  acres  in  1935,  when  the  A 
was  repealed  and  197  million  acres  were  withdrawn  from  homestea 
entry. 

HAMILTON'S  VIEWS 
He  [Jefferson]  had  serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  promotin 
rapid  immigration  from  foreign  countries.     But,  he  noted:    "I  mea 
not  that  these  doubts  should  be  extended  to  the  importation  of  usef 
artificers.    The  policy  of  that  measure  depends  on  very  different  con 
sideration.     Spare   no  expense   in   obtaining  them.     They  will  aft 
a  while  go  to  the  plow  and  the  hoe;   but,  in  the  meantime  they  w 
teach    us  something  we   do  not   know."  .  .  .  This  country's  indu 
trial  system  has  as  its  classic  literary  background  Hamilton's  Repot 
on    Manufacturers.     That    remarkable    exposition    of    the    country 
opportunity  to  diversify  and  increase  its  productions  recognized  tl 
primacy  of  agriculture  and  pointed  out  means  of  supplementing  farn 
production  with  a  variety  of  manufactures  for  which  the  country  wa 
suited  and  for  which  necessary  labor  could  be  found  without  drawin 
it  away  from  the  farms.     Hamilton  had  the  idea  that  a  vast  unuse 
labor  source  resided  in  the  women  and  children,  a  conception  whic 
is  less  popular  today  than  it  was  in  1790.     He  believed  also  that  th 
labor  of  adult  males  was  only  partly  utilized  in  farming  operations— 
largely  suspended  in  winter.  .  .  .  "The  desire  of  being  an  independen 
proprietor  of  land  is  founded  on  such  strong  principles  in  the  huma 
breast,  that  where  the  opportunity  of  becoming  so  is  as  great  as 
is  in  the  United  States,  the  proportion  will  be  small  of  those  who& 
situations  would  otherwise  lead  to  it,  who  would  be  diverted   from 
to  manufacturers.    And  it  is  highly  probable  .   .  .   that  the  accessio 
of  foreigners  who,  originally  drawn   over  by   manufacturing  views 
would  afterwards  abandon  them  for  agricultutal,  would  be  more  tha 
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equivalent  for  those  of  our  citizens  who  might  happen  to  be  detached 
m  them."     "Was  the  West  a  Safety   Valve  for  Labor?"  by  Joseph 
lafer,   in    The  Mississippi    Valley  Historical  Review,  Vol.   XXIV, 
i.  3,  December,  1937,  p.  301. 

"OUR  COUNTRYMEN" 

.n  "A  Conversation  between  an  Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  and  an 
nerican,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,"  attributed  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
d  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser  (London),  January  30,  1770 
UL.),  the  author  puts  the  following  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
uerican:  "Your  working  Poor  are  not  indeed  absolutely  Slaves; 
t  these  seem  something  a  little  like  Slavery,  where  the  Laws  oblige 
an  to  work  for  their  Masters  so  many  Hours  at  such  a  Rate,  and 
ve  them  no  Liberty  to  demand  or  bargain  for  more,  but  imprison 
;m  in  a  Workhouse  if  they  refuse  to  work  on  such  Terms;  and 
:n  imprison  a  humane  Master  if  he  thinks  fit  to  pay  them  better; 
the  same  Time  confining  the  poor  ingenious  Artificer  to  this  Island, 
d  forbidding  him  to  go  abroad,  though  offered  better  Wages  in 
eign  Countries.  As  to  the  Share  England  has  in  these  Enormities 
America,  remember,  Sir,  that  she  began  the  Slave  Trade;  that  her 
:rchants  of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  send  their 
ps  to  Africa  for  the  Purpose  of  purchasing  Slaves.  If  any  unjust 
:thods  are  used  remember,  that  under  the  Smut  their  Skin  is  white, 
it  they  are  honest  good  People,  and  at  the  same  Time  are  your  own 
untrymenl"  "Benjamin  Franklin  on  Slavery  and  American  Liber- 
s,"  by  Verner  W.  Crane  in  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Vol.  LXII, 
.  1,  January,  1938,  pp.  6-9. 

FRANKLIN  TO  DEAN  WOODWARD 

n  a  letter  to  Dean  Woodward  of  April  10,  1773,  Franklin  wrote 
jm  England]  concerning  a  petition  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  for 
ve  "to  make  a  Law  for  preventing  the  Importation"  of  slaves: 
his  Request,  however,  will  probably  not  be  granted,  as  their  former 
ws  of  that  kind  have  always  been  repealed,  and  as  the  Interest  of  a 
Merchants  here  has  more  weight  with  Government,  than  that 
Thousands  at  a  Distance."  Smyth  (ed.),  Writings,  VI.  39. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

FREE  LAND 
BY  ROSE  WILDER  LANE 

12  mo.  clo.  332  pgs.  Price  $2.50.  Longmans  Green  and  Co..  N.  Y.  City, 
some  years  ago,  when  the  depression  was  still  young,  there  appeared 
Harper's  Magazine  an  article  which  dealt  with  the  proposition  of 
cing  some  hundred  thousand  or  more  unemployed  Americans  and 
ir  families  upon  vacant  lands.  The  object  was  to  give  them  the 
jortunity  to  employ  themselves  at  making  their  own  living  out 
the  soil  and  thus  relieve  those  of  their  countrymen  who  were  for- 
late  enough  to  be  employed  of  the  expense  of  supporting  them, 
ler  through  charity  or  taxation.  The  results  were  to  be  three- 
d.  First,  the  independence,  dignity,  and  self-respect  of  those 
en  this  opportunity  would  thus  be  maintained,  a  most  important 
of  factors  in  any  democracy.  Next,  the  rest  of  the  populace, 

eved  of  the  burden  of  supporting  non-producers,  would  have  more 
alth  with  which  to  support  the  industries  that  cater  to  men's  wants, 
short,  more  purchasing  power.  Finally,  those  who  made  a  go  of 
ng  the  land  would  need  tools,  machinery,  clothing,  household  wares 
d  furniture,  all  of  which  would  mean  a  greater  demand  for  the  ser- 
es of  our  manufacturing  and  transportation  interests.  This  all 
ked  very  nice  in  print.  A  back  to  the  land  movement,  to  the 
ther  of  all  living  things,  seemed  the  logical  way  out  of  the  economic 
rass  in  which  mankind  had  bogged  itself  down.  The  writer  had 

doubts  and  expressed  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Personal  and  Other- 
ic  column  of  Harper's. 


In  the  writer's  time  the  term  "homestead"  had  been  frequently 
expressed  by  persons,  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  their  personal 
fortunes,  as  a  sort  of  promised  land  that  had  once  been  offered  but 
which  they  had  been  stupid  enough  to  ignore  at  the  time  and  now 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  because  the  chance  was  gone.  "Govern- 
ment land"  was  spoken  of  as  being  worthless  for  any  purpose  except 
mining  or  lumbering  and  such  land  was  not  to  be  homesteaded.  After 
the  opening  of  the  Indian  Territory  it  was  generally  believed  that 
no  land  suitable  for  agriculture  by  farmers  used  to  the  well-farmed 
and  wornout  soil  of  the  East  was  available  for  settlement.  The  en- 
cyclopedias and  almanacs  issued  each  year  by  certain  American  news- 
papers listed  millions  of  vacant  acres  of  government  land  upon  which 
the  would-be  settlers  were  free  to  file  claims.  But  the  fact  that  great 
numbers  of  Americans  were  not  doing  so,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of 
their  lives,  pointed  to  but  one  thing;  the  utter  uselessness  of  such 
lands  for  farming  by  poor  families.  So  the  writer  wanted  to  know 
where  the  lands  for  settling  the  unemployed  upon  were  to  be  found. 
He  said  that  but  three  classes  of  land  existed,  government  lands  of 
the  national  domain,  state  lands,  and  lands  in  private  hands.  As  to 
national  lands  the  poorest  only  remained,  lands  on  which  one  could 
not  keep  a  goat,  surely  useless  for  supporting  a  family.  The  avail- 
able state  lands  were  probably  in  the  same  condition  or  they  would 
have  been  gobbled  up  long  ago.  That  left  privately  owned  lands  as 
the  only  way  out.  The  writer  wished  to  know  how  these  were  to  be 
obtained  except  by  purchase  unless  taken  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 
Purchase  by  condemnation  or  at  public  auction  would  mean  high  prices 
to  be  paid  by  those  taxpayers,  the  American  People,  who  were  to  be 
relieved,  according  to  the  proposition,  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  unemployed.  Did  anyone  suppose  that  the  owners  of  good, 
rich,  vacant  farm  land  would  part  with  it  at  a  low  price  just  to  relieve 
others?  And  if  they  did,  even  if  they  reduce  their  price  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure  per  acre,  would  not  the  American  people  have  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  thus  reduce  their  purchasing  power? 

It  does  not  do  to  tear  a  proposition  apart  without  offering  a  sub- 
stitute. The  writer  offered  a  substitute,  a  plan  that  would  put  every- 
body back  to  work  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Single  Taxers 
know  the  plan.  It  was  the  plan  proposed  by  Henry  George,  that  the 
government  proceed  to  collect  the  rent  of  land.  Of  course  he  prophe- 
sied that  there  would  be  available  all  the  land  needed  and  of  the  best 
quality  for  whatever  purpose  desired  as  soon  as  such  a  scheme  should 
be  pur  in  effect.  Harper's  editor  of  the  Personal  and  Otherwise 
column  wrote  to  him  and  said  that  if  space  permitted  the  letter  would 
be  published  in  part  together  with  two  other  letters  received  on  the 
same  subject.  The  names  of  the  writers  of  the  other  letters  were 
mentioned. 

In  the  next  number  of  Harper's  neither  of  the  three  letters  appeared 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  At  no  time  thereafter  did  any  of  the  letters 
appear.  Instead,  a  letter  by  Rose  Wilder  Lane,  appeared;  a  letter 
which  condemned  the  proposition,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  suitable  land  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and 
without  paying  tribute  to  private  landowners,  but  upon  the  utter 
impossibility  (?),  of  anyone  making  a  living  out  of  land.  Mrs.  Lane 
said  this  in  all  seriousness  because  in  her  youth  her  father  had  tried 
to  make  a  living  for  his  family  on  a  homestead  and  had  found  the 
scorching  heat,  the  deadly  blizzards,  the  years  of  droughts,  the  tor- 
nados, and  prairie  soil  that  resisted  the  plow  and  wore  our  horses 
and  the  high  cost  for  tools,  harness,  lumber,  besides  the  great  distances 
from  such  aids  to  civilization  as  doctors,  nurses,  and  schools,  too  much 
for  one  man.  The  picture  of  those  early  years  is  engraved  deeply 
in  Mrs.  Lane's  soul,  and  so  she  could  not  believe  such  a  life  possible 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  farmers  have  lived  and  are  now 
living  through  labor  applied  to  the  raising  of  food  crops  from  the 
soil,  let  alone  other  products,  such  as  rubber  and  cotton. 

The  writer  was  disappointed  in  Mrs.  Lane's  letter.     She  seemed  to 
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be  writing  of  particular  lands,  and  thus  was  arguing  from  a  part  to 
the  whole.  Her  latest  work,  "Free  Land,"  was  heralded  as  an  expose 
of  the  land  racket.  The  writer  hoped  to  find  in  this  some  inkling 
that  she  understood  the  land  question  and  its  economic  significance. 
Careful  study  of  it  shows  that  she  understands  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  distress  of  farmers  but  she  betrays  no  understanding  of  what 
underlies  it  all.  "Free  Land"  is  a  narrative  about  the  trials  of  David 
Beaton  and  his  young  bride  in  trying  to  make  a  go  of  it  on  a  home- 
stead west  of  Minnesota.  David  and  Mary  were  both  farm  children. 
Both  could  do  all  the  chores  of  the  farm  and  home  as  well  as  their 
elders  if  not  with  the  same  degree  of  judgment  which  comes  from 
experience,  a  matter  which  comes  with  age,  David's  father  had 
farmed  in  "York  State",  and  had  gone  to  Minnesota.  He  bought  his 
land,  land  that  had  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Naturally 
he  paid  a  good  price  for  it,  but  the  improvements  were  worth  it  to 
him.  He  did  not  approve  of  going  west  for  free  land.  He  did  not 
think  highly  of  anything  that  could  be  got  for  nothing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  did  not  realize  how  dearly  David  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
government  land  before  he  could  prove  up  on  it.  But  he  did  not 
stand  in  David's  way,  and  even  gave  him  a  team  of  Morgans,  thorough- 
breds raised  by  him,  and  a  new  wagon,  besides  turning  over  to  him 
all  money  coming  to  him  for  his  labor. 

In  all  the  story  of  these  two  people  there  are  but  a  few  references 
to  the  underlying  cause  of  our  troubles  in  this  land  which  had  so  much 
public  domain  to  start  with.  When  the  young  man  arrived  at  the 
land  office  to  file  a  claim  in  a  certain  division  he  found  all  available 
sections  near  to  the  town  site  had  been  filed  on  already  although 
news  of  the  opening  of  the  division  for  filing  had  not  been  made  public. 
So  he  had  to  file  miles  away  from  the  town  site.  For  fourteen  dollars 
and  a  half  he  was  allowed  to  file  on  one  hundred  sixty  acres,  and  if 
he  took  a  tree  claim,  he  could  get  an  extra  quarter  section.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  plant  trees  on  ten  acres  on  this  second  quarter.  He 
was  given  five  years  to  build  a  home  and  cultivate  the  land.  If  he 
had  lived  upon  it  continuously  he  could  then  buy  it  for  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  acre.  But  he  found  that  the  law  was  not  strictly 
obeyed.  Men  filed  by  proxy.  Wagons  were  considered  habitations 
and  were  moved  after  proving  up.  Trees  were  planted  but  not  raised. 
Claims  were  filed  and  not  cultivated  except  as  a  bluff  while  the  filer 
worked  on  the  railroad,  leaving  a  member  of  his  family  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  a  well-stocked  shanty.  This  grabbing  of 
choice  town  sites  on  inside  information  and  the  fraudulent  holding 
of  them  was  for  speculation  and  it  caused  the  moving  of  legitimate 
settlers  far  back  into  the  hinterland  thus  increasing  their  difficulties, 
making  it  harder  for  them  to  meet  expenses  and  driving  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  loan  sharks  and  mortgage  hounds  with  interest  from 
three  to  five  per  cent  a  month.  Couple  this  with  the  severity  of 
a  continental  climate,  intense  summer  heat,  extreme  winter  cold, 
long  dry  spells  that  burned  up  all  plant  life  to  the  brick  red  soil,  or 
sudden  deluges  that  caused  sod  houses  to  actually  melt  on  their 
inhabitants.  Then  add  to  this  fact:  with  every  purchase  of 
machinery,  every  extension  of  house  or  barn,  every  addition  to  the 
live  stock,  and  the  taxes  were  increased.  Surely,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
any  settler  was  successful!  Mrs.  Lane  has  told  a  wonderful  tale  of 
how  two  young  Americans  have  met  the  worst  vicissitudes  and  over- 
come them.  She  has  saddened  us  with  the  tragedies  that  went  on 
around  these  young  people  but  through  all  we  have  been  thrilled  at 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  Americans  in  the  face  of  disaster.  With  such 
spirit  we  need  fear  no  foreign  institution  that  suppresses  the  liberty 
of  the  individual. 

But  in  explaining  the  land  situation  to  the  American  people,  "Free 
Land"  is  a  sad  failure.  It  is  to  the  foreword  that  we  must  look  to  get 
Mrs.  Lane's  point  of  view.  The  foreword  begins  with  this  quotation: 
"But  everything  is  changed  now;  there's  no  more  free  land." 

Mrs.  Lane  does  not  mention  whose  words  these  are  but  they  fit 
right  into  our  philosophy.  Our  troubles  with  unemployment  began 
with  the  passage  of  the  national  domain.  But  she  goes  on  to  explain 


that  the  United  States  is  the  only  American  government  that  gai 
no  land  to  settlers.  Spain  and  Mexico  offered  free  land,  but  the  Unit< 
States  sold  its  land  to  rich  speculators.  She  blames  the  gamble 
American  lands  for  the  huge  bull  markets  and  crashes.  She  claim 
that  after  the  fertile  lands  were  taken  up  and  only  the  plains  remaim 
the  Homestead  Act  was  passed.  It  remained  in  force  from  181 
to  1935.  Strange  to  say  the  greatest  period  of  homesteading  w: 
from  1913  to  1926.  More  than  one  million  acres  were  homesteade 
in  1934.  In  1935  homesteaders  held  title  to  more  than  six  millic 
acres.  The  question  is  what  happened  to  the  titles  to  270  millk 
acres  homesteaded  between  1862  and  1935,  or  to  the  titles  to  95  millic 
acres  homesteaded  between  1913  and  1926!  Figures  for  the  tot 
number  of  acres  homesteaded  are,  101  million  acres  from  1913 
1926,  and  276  million  acres  from  1862  to  1935. 

The  appalling  loss  of  homesteads  would  indicate  the  failure  of  tl 
system.  But  it  would  not  show  that  farming  would  be  bound 
fail.  Suppose  the  land  had  been  given  free.  We  have  instanc 
of  land  given  in  grants  to  Dutch  and  English  settlers  of  Long  Islai 
and  Manhattan  by  both  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  by  tl 
Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  Colonial  governments.  V 
know  that  we,  the  people  of  New  York,  have  had  to  pay  enormoi 
sums  for  those  lands  to  the  heirs  of  the  original  grantees  for  valu 
which  exist  only  because  we  have  made  them.  To  have  given  lam 
free  to  settlers  would  not  have  eased  the  plight  of  present  farme 
nor  their  neighbors  but  would  have  built  up  landed  aristocracy  ah 
to  live  by  those  who  must  pay  tribute  to  use  those  lands.  To  gr 
land  free  is  to  produce  a  future  class  of  parasites.  The  huge  bi 
markets  and  crashes,  the  railroad  stock  gambling,  the  mining  monopo 
and  gambling  in  mining  stocks,  are  not  the  result  of  American  Ian 
as  Mrs.  Lane  asserts,  nor  should  the  lands  acquired  from  Mexico  ai 
France  have  been  sold  to  lighten  the  expense  upon  the  taxpayer 
Mrs.  Lane  has  David's  father  believe.  American  land  is  the  pati 
mony  of  all  the  American  people,  of  every  race  and  creed.  Whet 
it  was  bought  with  American  money  from  France  and  Mexico 
wrested  by  force  and  fraud  from  the  Indians,  it  is  the  birth  righ 
all  Americans,  of  every  human  being  calling  America  his  hom 
The  government  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  give  it  aw; 
nor  sell  it.  The  government,  beingthe  agent  of  the  people,  the  stewai 
of  the  nation,  should  have  guarded  this  patrimony  most  zealousl 
It  should  have  leased  on  a  rental,  justly  appraised,  to  any  one  wishii 
to  use  the  land.  This  would  have  been  the  only  way  to  insure  i 
use  by  homemakers.  But  because  it  didn't  do  it,  settlers  such 
David  and  Mary  had  to  pay  out  in  life's  blood,  drop  by  drop,  for  tl 
right  to  live  and  raise  a  family  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  tl 
Great  Creator  planned  for  the  source  from  which  all  life  should  flc 
in  harmony  with  all  creation.  When  private  ownership  of  the  rig 
to  collect  rent  from  the  best  of  this  surface  drove  men  to  seek  a  livii 
on  the  poorer  lands  we  find  men  and  women  meeting  the  conditi 
so  graphically  portrayed  by  Mrs.  Lane  in  "Free  Land." 

JOHN  LUXTW 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JUDAISM 
BY  MAXWELL  SILVER,  D.D. 

Maxwell  Silver,  D.  D.,  (New  York.  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  1938).     $2.50. 

Every  theological  seminary,  Jewish  and  Christian,  ought  to  h 
this  book.  While  it  tells  nothing  new,  it  states  the  case  for  the  eth 
significance  of  Israel  with  a  summary  emphasis  which  would  be 
vealing  to  millions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  if  they  could  be  inducec 
study  it.  But  since  it  will  not  be  read  by  the  multitude,  the  substa 
of  it  should  reach  the  world  through  the  religious  and  moral  teache 
who  instruct  the  public. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  demands  of  ethics   or  moralit 
exist  in  themselves,  independently  of  religious  cults,  the  same 
the  principles  of  science  or  art.     The  relation  of  Israel  to  ethic 
expressed   symbolically   in   the   priestly   and   ceremonial   regulatic 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  are  intended  as  objective  means  to  tr 
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at  was  at  first  a  heathen  people,  so  that  this  nation  would  gradually 

:ome  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  one  God,  who  demands  justice  and 

hteousness. 

Dr.  Silver  says  that  he  has  found  the  subject  a  very  difficult  one 

treat,  not  only  in  view  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  the   precise 

itent  of  Jewish  ethics,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  question  how 

religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  came  to  be  so  inextricably  bound 

with   ethics. 

His  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  himself,  but  to  the  present  age  of 
entific  scholarship,  which  has  not  thus  far  learned  how  to  interpret 
:  Hebrew  Bible  in  terms  of  economic  and  social  evolution.  He  has 
idied  the  works  of  representative  modern  Biblical  critics,  such  as 
iver,  Davidson,  Kautzsch,  Ryle,  Moore,  and  J.  M.  P.  Smith.  But 
scholars  were  preoccupied  with  rearranging  and  putting  into 
•onological  order  the  various  documents  and  literary  strata  in  the 
brew  Scriptures.  They  never  explained  the  social  forces  which 
>ught  into  existence  the  religion  and  sacred  literature  of  ancient 
ael. 

The  bibliography  given  by  Dr.  Silver  shows  that  he  has  had  good 
roductions  to  the  field  of  conventional  Biblical  criticism,  but  has 
t  consulted  modern  works  dealing  with  the  evolutionary  problem 
ich,  on  his  own  confession,  has  given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Louts  WALLIS. 


Correspondence 


MR.  BECKWITH  ACCEPTS  THE  CORRECTION 

HTOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

[  have  been  sharply  and  properly  corrected  for  a  misstatement 
California  irrigation  district  law  in  my  letter  appearing  in  your 
ptember-October  issue,  page  164,  column  2. 

The  point  is  one  in  statutory  law,  not  in  economics.  Knowing 
it,  I  relied  upon  others;  and  find  now  that  I  was  misinformed, 
is  not  true  as  stated  in  my  letter  that  the  tax  in  this  district  is 
ied  upon  a  flat  per-acre  basis;  it  is  levied  upon  the  valuation,  as 
inted  out  by  J.  Rupert  Mason  of  San  Francisco, 
ockton,  Calif.  L.  D.  BECKWITH. 

LAND  NO  LONGER  IMPORTANT 

IITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

'rom  time  to  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to  a  radio 
>adcast  presenting  a  discussion  of  taxation,  or  some  subject  closely 
ated  to  taxation,  by  three  men  who  were  doubtless  selected  as 
thorities.  But  the  evident  misinformation  possessed  by  these 
itlemen  of  the  essential  fundamentals  of  taxation  has  invariably 
iced  them,  in  their  three-way  conversations,  as  comedians  rather 
in  economists.  In  a  recent  broadcast  one  of  these  gentlemen  stated 
it  land  was  more  important  at  the  time  when  Henry  George  wrote 
'regress  and  Poverty"  than  it  is  now!  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ow  what  the  same  authority  would  say  concerning  the  relative 
lue  of  air  and  water  then  and  now.  The  glaring  fault  in  these  dis- 
ssions  has  been  the  entire  omission  to  consider  the  subject  of  taxa- 
n  from  the  standpoint  of  right  and  wrong.  One  is  led  to  conclude 
>m  these  conversations  that  considerations  of  justice  in  taxation 
B  of  no  importance  whatsoever, 
ichita,  Kansas.  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

PERTINENT  QUESTIONS 

The  following  questions  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  The  Single 
ix  Association  of  Toronto,  Canada.  They  were  propounded  by 
r.  H.  B.  Cowan  of  Peterboro,  Ont. 

1.  "Farmers  create  an  important  part  of  city  land  values.     How 
n  land  value  taxation  be  applied  as  to  return  these  values  to  them." 

2.  "Cities  like  New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto  derive  a  consider- 
le  part  of  their  land  values  from  the  produce  of  population  through- 


out the  entire  country.  How  did  Henry  George  propose  that  the 
equity  of  the  public  at  large  in  these  land  values  should  be  recog- 
nized?" 

3.  "An  important  percentage  of  the  most  valuable  land  on  the 
continent  does  not  owe  its  value  to  the  presence  of  nearby  popula- 
lation.  R  fetence  is  to  oil  wells  in  the  Turner  Valley  of  Alberta, 
gold  mines  in  the  unorganized  districts  of  Northern  Canada  as  well 
as  to  timbei  limits,  coal  mines,  iron  ore  deposits,  water  power,  etc. 
How  did  Henry  George  propose  that  these  should  be  taxed.  To  whom 
would  the  taxes  go  (tht  country,  state  or  national  government),  and 
how  would  their  value  be  determined  for  assessment  purposes?" 

There  is  one  way  in  which  all  these  questions  could  be  answered 
and  summarily  dismissed.  That  is,  there  is  no  use  concerning  our- 
selves about  the  details  of  this  or  that  phase  of  the  situation  to  be. 
We  know  that  when  all  taxation  is  abolished,  public  services  must 
be  paid  for  out  of  ground  rent.  How  it  will  affect  this  or  that  par- 
ticular ground  is  unimportant.  It  will  iron  itself  out.  This  ex- 
planation convinces  no  one  and  evades  the  issues. 

The  questions  are  asked  as  a  result  of  more  than  ordinary  thought 
on  the  subject  and  should  be  answered  as  fully  and  as  definitely  as 
possible.  In  our  replies  we  do  not  say  we  have  the  only  and  final 
and  correct  answers.  We  hope  they  will  prove  convincing,  but  if 
better  answers  are  to  be  had  we  welcome  them. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  better  understood  it  is  necessary  that  we 
void  if  possible  many  prevalent  misconceptions.  The  average  man 
accepts  taxes  as  natural  and  inevitable.  He  considers  them  as  his 
share  of  the  public  expenses  and  he  protests  only  when  they  seem 
excessive  or  unequal.  His  protest  is  more  apt  to  be  an  effort  to  raise 
his  neighbor's  taxes  to  equal  his  and  especially  is  this  apt  to  be  the 
case  if  his  neighbor  has  more  ability  to  pay.  This  general  conception 
of  taxation  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay  has  got  to  give  way  to  an 
equitable  basis  of  benefits  received.  In  our  replies  we  visualize  an 
equitable  return  for  ground  rent  paid  in  lieu  of  all  taxation. 

In  reply  to  questions  1  and  2.  Theoretically  the  justification  for 
tax  collections  is  payment  for  public  services.  No  locality  or  tax 
area  is  justified  in  over  balancing  its  budget  even  if  its  land  values 
were  increased  by  activities  of  populations  outside.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Farmers  do  not  create  any  part  of  city  land  values  nor 
do  city  workers  create  any  part  of  farm  land  values.  Each  creates 
its  production  and  trades.  The  site  values  in  either  locality  are  the 
measures  of  opportunity  to  produce.  When  farm  products  are  ex- 
changed for  city  products  the  exchange  enhances  site  values  in  both 
places.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  word  "enhances"  as  there 
might  be  some  site  value  if  no  trading  took  place.  The  activities 
in  New  York  or  in  Chicago  or  in  London,  Hong  Kong  or  anywhere 
else  create  ground  rent  in  their  respective  localities.  There  can  be 
no  enhancement  unless  they  trade  and  to  the  extent  they  trade,  they 
benefit. 

In  reply  to  question  3:  It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that 
ground  rent  is  the  annual  value  of  the  site  only,  viz.,  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  work,  to  produce.  The  value  of  oil,  coal,  water  power,  etc., 
is  zero  until  labor  is  applied.  When  labor  is  applied  or  applied  and 
assisted  by  tools  (capital)  the  result  is  wealth.  There  would  be  no 
question  if  the  product  were  walnuts  or  potatoes.  Yet  the  principle 
is  the  same  and  if  there  were  any  valuation  of  ore  in  the  ground  as 
taxable,  the  taxes  would  be  a  part  of  operating  cost  and  would  appear 
in  enhanced  price.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  ores  from  their 
monopoly  and  scarcity  prices  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  cost  of 
production  under  free  conditions.  Under  such  conditions,  the  site 
value  uncapitalized,  the  product  would  exchange  at  a  price  determined 
by  the  full  wages  of  labor,  assisted  by  capital  applied  to  ore  land. 
The  easy  line  of  reasoning  in  reply  to  this  question  is  government 
ownership  of  mines,  power  sites,  etc.,  whereas  we  know  that  these 
is  no  more  validity  to  government  ownership  of  land  than  of  individual 
ownership.  The  right  of  use  by  the  living  (whether  individual  or 
group)  and  subject  to  the  equal  right  of  all,  constitutes  the  only 
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valid  title  and  the  payment  of  the  full  ground  rent  for  use  of  particu- 
lar sites  compensates  for  the  right  of  those  not  using  those  sites. 
In  the  case  of  ore  lands  it  would  therefore  seem  to  us  that  ground 
rent  may  be  determined  by  what  is  left  after  wages  of  labor  and  wages 
of  tools  (interest)  are  received  in  full  in  the  then  truly  competitive 
free  market.  We  should  see  a  fine  balance  between  a  maximum  wage 
and  a  ground  rent  paid  sufficient  to  automatically  extinguish  any 
capitalization  whatsoever  of  any  natural  resource.  What  is  ordinarily 
considered  the  ground  rent  bid  for  the  site  would  be  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining this  balance  for  no  bid  could  be  expected  at  the  expense  of 
wages.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  open  (free)  market  for  sites  (op- 
portunities) the  full  competitive  bid  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
relatively  valuable  sites  over  marginal  land. 

In  conclusion,  ground  rent  is  payment  for  site  only.  We  cannot 
tax  that  which  is  in  the  ground  which  later  will  be  a  labor  product. 
If  we  do  this  it  is  tantamount  to  a  tax  on  production  and  as  such  is 
a  part  of  operating  cost  and  would  be  taken  back  in  price. 

C.  H.  K. 

THE  WOLDORF-ASTORIA 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Can  you  send  me  the  number  of  acres  of  land  that  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  occupies?  It  seems  that  there  are  some  persons  that  think 
that  land  cannot  give  enough  taxes  to  carry  on  the  government,  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  useful  out  here  just  now. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  D.  T.  BARON. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  occupies  a  city  block  between  Park 
Avenue  and  Lexington  Avenue,  49th  and  50th  Streets,  Block  No. 
1304,  Lot  No.  1. 

The  dimensions  of  the  block  are:  200  feet  and  10  inches  on  Park 
and  Lexington  Avenues,  and  405  feet  on  49th  and  50th  Streets;  total, 
81,337  square  feet.  There  are  43,5-60  square  feet  in  an  acre,  so  that 
this  amounts  to  a  little  less  than  2  acres. 

The  assessed  value  for  1938  is:  Land,  $5,800,000;  building, 
$16,700,000;  total,  $22,500,000.  The  fee  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  New  York  State  Realty  and  Terminal  Company,  who  acquired 
it  in  1913  from  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  I  understand 
that  the  Terminal  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  railroad  company. 

The  lease  to  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  Corporation,  October  29, 
1929,  expires  December  1,  1956. 

The  mortgage  on  the  leasehold  is  $11,000,000,  Oct.  29,  1929.  Dis- 
charged, 1936.  The  lease  was  modified  Dec.  15,  1936  under  77B 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Law. 

I  understand  that  the  Terminal  Company  put  up  ten  million  dollars 
toward  the  erection  of  the  building  and  the  public  put  up  eleven 
million  more  under  leasehold  mortgage  certificates,  which  were  sold 
throughout  the  United  States.  Under  the  original  lease,  the  hotel 
corporation  paid  about  seven  million  dollars  a  year  ground  rent,  in 
addition  to  paying  all  city  taxes  and  then  had  to  pay  interest  on  the 
ten  million  dollars  advanced  by  the  Terminal  Co.  and  interest  on  the 
eleven  million  dollar  leasehold  mortgage  certificates.  Under  the 
reorganization  plan,  the  hotel  company  pays  one  million  dollars  a 
year  with  a  graduated  plan  for  increased  amounts,  as  business  get 
better. — WALTER  FAIRCHILD. 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of  how  economics  works  out  on 
ground  lease  propositions.  Mr.  Fairchild's  point  is  that  under 
our  present  system  the  owner  of  the  lease  or  land  eventually  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  entire  investment,  squeezing  out  the  certificate  hold- 
ers and  everyone  else  concerned.  He  says  a  good  story  could  be 
written  up  on  this. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

GROUND  RENT  A  BLESSING 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  was  pleased  to  see  what  you  had  to  say  in  the  current  issue  of  your 


magazine  in  regard  to  ground  rent  being  a  blessing  instead  of 
burden.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  and  we  also  often  fail  to  rememb 
that  it  is  the  "equalizer"  which  puts  all  men  on  equal  terms  as  t 
the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  advantages  which  comes  to  land  throuf 
the  benefits  flowing  from  good  government.  Without  it  those  ha 
ing  the  superior  locations  (everybody  can't  have  them)  would  hai 
an  unfair  advantage  over  those  using  the  inferior  ones. 

I  read,  too,  with  much  interest,  your  remarks  on  Land  Vail 
Rating  in  Sydney.  About  two  years  ago  I  had  a  corresponded 
with  the  officials  of  several  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  British  Colon! 
having  this  rating  method.  I  found,  rather  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
tax  rates,  on  land  only,  were  little,  if  any  higher  than  ours,  falling  < 
real  estate. 

In  Sydney  the  rate  was  4d  in  the  £  and  they  have  a  limitation  o 
6d  in  the  £.  Their  rate  in  our  money  would  be  $166%  per  $100  ai 
they  are  limited  to  $2.50  per  $100. 

Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  has  a  rate  of  1S5/400 
equivalent  to  $3.07  on  the  $100.  Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
largest  city,  has  a  rate  of  5d  in  the  £  and  a  limitation  of  7d.  Th< 
rate,  in  our  money,  is  $2.08  and  their  limitation  $2.92. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  Mr.  Leubuscher  is  right  in  sa 
ing  that  they  have  not  gone  far  enough  and  that  New  York  City 
obtaining  a  higher  percentage  of  land  rent  than  Sydney,  They  fi 
very  far  short  of  Pittsburgh.  There  the  total  of  city,  school  and  coun 
taxes  falling  on  land  amount  to  over  $4.00  per  $100,  being  abo 
one-third  higher  than  Wellington,  which  was  the  highest  figure 
ported  to  me. 

Here  in  Philadelphia,  if  we  levied  our  taxes  on  land  alone  it  wo 
take  a  rate  of  at  least  $5.75  to  supply  the  present  revenue. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  HAROLD  SUDEL 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONAL 

FAIRHOPE,  the  Single  Tax  colony  on  the  shores  of  Mobile  I 
celebrated  its  forty-fourth  anniversary  on  November  15.  Fairho 
at  the  time  of  its  beginning  was  the  wildest  spot  on  the  eastern  sh 
but  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the  county. 

"BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW,"  the  latest  novel  by  Charles  Non 
contains  a  favorable  notice  of  Henry  George.     The  story  is  runni 
serially  in  the  New  York  Post  and  is  a  well  written  story.     Perhf 
the  growth  of  Single  Tax  sentiment  is  indicated  by  this  refere 
in  the  work  of  a  popular  novelist. 

GILBERT  M.  TUCKER  of  Albany,  writes:  "The  last  number  of  LA 
AND  FREEDOM  was  particularly  good  and  I  liked  the  reading  p 
by  Norma  Cooley,  liked  it  so  well,  in  fact,  that  I  am  enclosing  a  i 
scription  for   a  friend.  .  .  .  Let's   not  abuse   people  more  than 
must,  but  be  constructive — and  yours  is  the  attitude  I  like, 
may  publish  things  once  in  a  while  that  do  not  appeal  to  me,  1 
never  do  I  recall  seeing  anything  in  your  journal  which  I  found 
jectionable  in  any  way.     Yours  is  the  way  to  make  friends  for 
movement." 

OUR  old  friend,  George  White  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  writes  tl 
he  is  "on  his  way  to  ninety  when  he  hopes  to  be  mature."  H( 
still  active  in  the  good  work. 

Miss  GRACE  COLBRON  of  this  city  writes: 

"I'm  collecting  names  and  addresses  of  foreign  language  pape 
When  I  get  a  reliable  list  I'll  give  it  to  you  and  the  School,  likev 
the  Schalkenbach  Foundation.  I  think  an  ad.  now  and  then  in  i 
or  the  other  of  those  papers  would  be  an  opening  wedge  to  g< 
articles,  editorial  or  otherwise." 

DR.  S.  A.  Schneidman  of  Bellaire,  Long  Island,  lectured  on  NovemJ 
11  at  the  Town  Hall  on  "Economics  for  the  Artist."  The  purri 
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f  his  talk  was  that  a  true  artist  can  only  function  in  the  humane 
nvironment  of  a  society  in  which  economic  justice  prevails — and 
lat  therefore  it  behooves  the  artist  to  crusade  for  the  condition 
spoused  by  Henry  George. 

The  American  City  for  November  contains  an  article  by  Walter 
airchild  entitled,  "How  the  Graded  Tax  Plan  Works  in  Pittsburgh." 
'he  author  has  included  statistical  studies  of  the  Graded  Tax  Plan 
y  Percy  R.  Williams  and  John  C.  Rose. 

IN  the  Asbury  Park  Press  of  November  19,  Hon.  Thereon 
IcCampbell  has  nearly  a  three  column  article  under  the  title,  "Urges 
conomic  Rent  as  Tax  Ceiling." 

ANOTHER  good  friend  of  the  movement  to  depart  this  life  is  W.  A. 
/"arren  of  Selah,  Washington,  long  a  reader  and  contributor  to  the 
>keep  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Mr.  Warren  was  an  engineer  and 
r  a  long  time  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian  government.  From 
ussia  we  heard  from  him  frequently.  A  few  years  ago  he  returned 
America.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  his  death  on  October  31,  at 
e  age  of  eighty-five. 

YOUNG  Mr.  Robert  Clancy  of  the  New  York  Henry  George  School, 
probably  the  best  informed  person  on  the  life  and  philosophy  of 
scar  Ge!ger.  He  has  treasured  every  scrap  of  paper  on  which  the 
under  of  the  Henry  George  School  had  scribbled  his  opinions,  and 
these  there  are  a  great  number.  From  them  Mr.  Clancy  has 
thered  a  fairly  complete  philosophy  of  life  as  held  by  this  gifted 
an  whose  name  means  so  much  to  us.  Mr.  Clancy  has  given  a 
n-lesson  course  in  the  philosophy  as  held  by  Mr.  Geiger  and  this 
urse  has  been  well  attended,  and  fruitful  of  good  results.  Our 
ngratulations  to  him. 

WE  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Goeller,  mother 
Le  Baron  Goeller,  on  September  8,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  Mrs. 
seller  was  the  wife  of  Christian  F.  Goeller  who  was  one  of  the 
iginal  Single  Taxers,  having  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  1884. 
rs.  Goeller  always  cooperated  with  her  son,  Le  Baron  Goeller,  in 
i  Single  Tax  work  and  she  will  be  sadly  missed. 

HON.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON  was  married  on  October  3  to  a  distant 
ative,  for  the  past  six  years  a  social  worker  and  formerly  a  repre- 
itative  of  the  National  Playgrounds  Association.  Mrs.  Ralston 
a  graduate  of  the  Women's  College  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  They  have 
led  for  Europe.  We  wish  them  all  happiness. 

THE  death  of  John  B.  Sharpe  deprived  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  of  a 
od  friend  and  the  movement  of  a  devoted  adherent  and  teacher, 
r.  Sharpe  was  one  of  the  old  guard  and  a  friend  of  Tom  L.  Johnson 
d  A.  J.  Moxham. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  born  in  1858  and  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He 
s  active  in  the  good  work  until  the  close  of  his  life,  as  a  recent 
tion  of  "The  New  Political  Economy"  will  testify.  This  pamphlet 
thirty-one  pages  is  a  singularly  able  exposition  of  our  philosophy 
d  large  numbers  have  been  distributed  by  the  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
n  as  well  as  from  this  office.  Originally  it  was  delivered  as  an  address 
'ore  the  Young  Men's  Club  at  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Madsen,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty  of  London  tells  us 
It  Mr.  Sharpe  first  heard  Henry  George  just  after  the  Johnstown 
3d.  George  was  in  fine  form,  and  it  was  from  this  speech  that 
Sharpe  first  dated  his  awakening.  He  enlisted  for  the  war  and 
rer  took  a  step  backward.  Others  may  have  faltered  or  allowed 
ner  considerations  to  interfere  or  induce  them  to  compromise.  Not 
John  B.  Sharpe.  We  know  where  to  find  him  at  all  times.  We 
\l\  miss  him  greatly. 


AN  admirable  review  of  Stephen  Bell's  "Rebel,  Priest  and  Prophet" 
appears  in  the  Fairhope  Courier  of  October  27,  from  the  pen  of  Helen 
Kimberley  McElhone. 

Cause  and  Effect  formerly  issued  from  Foley,  Alabama,  and  edited 
by  C.  R.  Walker,  is  now  located  in  Chicago.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  Room  502,  180  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.  We 
wish  it  all  success  in  its  new  headquarters. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Catholic  Forester  is  an  article  by  our  old 
friend,  Alexander  Pernod,  on  "Some  Thoughts  on  Taxation." 

ERNEST  A.  KOOSER  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  has  written  a  thoughtful 
eight-page  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  American  Form  of  Government 
and  the  Power  of  the  State." 

M.  V.  WATROUS  of  Fairhope,  is  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  but  is 
still  vitally  interested  in  the  work.  He  was  located  in  his  youthful 
years  at  83  Nassau  Street,  and  writes,  "Wish  I  could  see  the  old  street 
once  more." 

Miss  MARGARET  E.  BATEMAN,  author  of  "A  World  Survey,"  writes 
us  from  Montreal:  "I  do  not  know  who  Norma  Cooley  is  but  her 
play  in  your  September-October  number  is  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  land  and  freedom  I  have  yet  seen.  Will  you  please  tell  her 
how  much  my  friends  and  I  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  her  effort?" 

WE  learn  from  Progress  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  of  the  death  of 
Ernest  Bray  of  Corowa,  Victoria.  Mi.  Bray  was  for  many  years 
active  in  the  work  and  had  been  a  subsciiber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
almost  from  the  beginning.  He  was  sixty-eight  yeais  old.  The 
Corowa  Free  Press  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  disti  ict's  best  known 
figures.  "His  zeal  for  social  reform  was  untiring,"  says  Progress  of 
Melbourne. 

Miss  MONA  McMAHON  of  New  Orleans,  writes  us  commenting  on 
the  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  in  that  city  in  which  twenty  thousand 
school  children  and  seventy  thousand  adults  participated:  "There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  high  moral  and  spiritual  level  of  the  addresses. 
If  we  could  only  reach  Rome,  if  we  could  only  convince  her  that  justice 
is  no  mere  abstraction  but  that  it  is  as  concrete  and  definite  as  the 
ground  under  our  feet.  Is  there  no  way  we  can  reach  the  brains 
and  hearts  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda?  Surely  it  is  worth  an 
effort." 

Charles  B.  M.  Knowles  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  writes:  "I  enjoy 
reading  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  more  than  any  publication  that  comes 
to  my  home." 

ALFRED  N.  CHANDLER  writing  us  under  recent  date  says: 

"Election  of  a  Republican  Assembly,  including  the  Passaic  delega- 
tion, will  give  us  the  best  prospect  for  our  bill  that  we  have  ever  had; 
as  it  will  mean  Hendrickson,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Wilensky 
of  Passaic,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly;  both  of  whom  helped  us  greatly 
in  getting  the  bill  through  the  Assembly  this  year.  Naturally,  those 
two  officers  have  great  influence  with  all  members." 

STATEMENT    OF    OWNERSHIP    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

Before  me  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  of  New  York, 
appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  City,  who 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says  he  is  the  editor,  publisher 
and  sole  owner  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  a  bi-monthly  publication. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September, 
1938, 

Louis  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary. 
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SCHALKENBACH 

CHRISTMAS  BOOK  OFFERINGS 

Good  Until  January  15,  1939 


10  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  unabridged  will 
be  mailed  one  each  to  ten  of  your  friends,  postage 
prepaid,  and  with  greeting  card  from  you 

attached $5.90 

(Single  copies  $1  each,  postpaid) 

10  "SIGNIFICANT      PARAGRAPHS       FROM 
PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY,"  with   an  Ap- 
preciation   by    Dr.    John    Dewey.     The    best 
Brief  explanation  of  Henry  George's  ideas. 
(Single  copies,  50  cents  each,  postpaid) 
One  each  to  ten  of  your  friends  with  greeting 
card  from  you  attached $2.95 

5  Major  Henry  George  "Dollar  Books,"  as  follows: 
Progress  and  Poverty 
Social  Problems 
Protection  or  Free  Trade 
The  Land  Question 

The  Science  of  Political  Economy  (new  edition) 
Set..  $3.95 


$2.0 


And  for  yourself: 

REBEL  PRIEST  AND   PROPHET 

or 
THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LAND  QUESTION..  $1.0 

or 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HENRY  GEORGE.  .  .  .  $2.5 

Send  your  order  and  instructions  to 

ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 

1  1  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YOF 


You  will  have  the  happiness  of  giving  a  book  to  frient: 
that  will  carry  straight  home  to  them  George's  imperis 
able  message  of  truth  and  good  will  for  the  human  ra 


AND 


EVERYONE  ASKED  FOR  IT  ! 

HERE  IT  IS ! 

MISS  MARGARET  BATEMAN'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE  TORONTO  HENRY  GEORGE  CONFERENCE 


ENTITLED 


WHO  OWNS  THE  EARTH? 

World  Survey 


" 


By    popular    request    the    Robert    Schalkenbach    Foundation     has    repiinted    in    pamphlet    form,    from    the    origi 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  article  as  reported  to  the  Congress. 

GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW.— Lim'ted  Edition  of  two  thousand  copies.      24  pages  of  World  News  and   Informatio 

PRICE — 10  cents  per  copy.     Quantities — 15  for  $1.00  postpaid. 
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